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PREFACE 

r  I  THIS  book  attempts  to  fill  an  obviously  vacant  place  in  the 
JL  bookshelves  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  cherish  some 
little  hope  that  it  may  be  acceptable,  not  merely  because  it 
settles  a  certain  historical  question  on  which  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  has  existed,  but  also  because  it  throws  light 
upon  the  practice  of  music  by  some  of  our  ancestors  in  home  and 
church,  tavern  and  concert  room,  school,  university,  theatre, 
and  court—in  most  of  these,  moreover,  both  in  the  Mother 
Country  and  in  what  were  then  its  Colonies.  The  history  of  an 
art  is  necessarily  a  branch  of  social  history,  and  so  I  trust  that 
I  may  find  readers  amongst  others  than  actual  musicians. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  an  intensive  study  of  literature  of 
very  varied  kinds,  both  that  of  the  special  period  treated  and 
also  some  earlier  and  some  more  recent;  within  the  pretty  large 
field  in  which  I  have  worked  I  have  done  my  best  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned*  —  a  claim  that  is,  I  think,  not  inconsistent  with 
a  reasonable  modesty,  since  any  one  can  cdo  his  best'. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  make  a  call,  when  necessary,  upon  the 
good  nature  and  public  spirit  of  both  some  who  are  strangers  to 
me  and  also  some  who  are  personal  friends,  and  I  have  been 
cheered  by  an  invariably  generous  response.  Thus  I  have  to 
express  my  warm  thanks  to  — 

SIR    CHARLES    H.    FIRTH,    LL.D.,    D,C,L.,    LITIM).,    Our    leading 

authority  upon  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  for 
indicating  to  me  the  contemporary  sources  of  certain  informa 
tion  when  I  had  failed  to  trace  these. 

PROFESSOR  C.  SANFORD  TERRY,  LL.D,,  LITT.D.,  D.MUS.,  who  has 

helped  me  in  a  like  manner, 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGE,  LL.D.,  LITT.D,,  of  Har 

vard,  for  communicating  to  me  his  paper  read  before  the  Col 
onial  Society  of  Massachusetts  on  A  Harvard  Salutatory  Oration 


PROFESSOR  CHESTER  NOYES   GREENOUGH,    PH.D.,   of  Harvard, 

for  supplying  me  with  a  needed  reference  to  the  presence  of 
organs  in  taverns  in  the  London  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
SIR  CHARLES  STRACHEY,  K.c.M.G.,  c.B.,  for  supplying  me  with 
a  similar  reference. 

DR.  WALTER  FRANKLIN  PRINCE,  PH.D.,  author  of  monographs 
on  The  Blue  Laws  and  The  First  Criminal  Code  of  Virginia,  for 
answers  to  questions. 
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REV.  K.  H.  MACDERMOTT,  L.TH.,  A.R.C.M.,  a  Specialist  upon  the 

old  English  village  music,  for  clearing  up  some  difficulties 
concerning  the  music  of  country  churches  in  the  seventeenth 
and  later  centuries, 

MR,  JEFFREY  PULVER,  author  of  two  valuable  Dictionaries  of 
Old  English  Music,  for  information  concerning  one  or  two 
composers  of  the  period  in  question. 

DR.    DONALD   GALBREATH,    author   of  important   works   on 
Heraldry,  for  help  on  matters  connected  with  his  subject. 
MR.  j.  R.  DENNY,  B.A.,  B.MUS.,  of  Bedford  School,  for  some  facts 
as  to   certain   Cambridge   Organs   during   the  seventeenth 
century. 

MR.  FREDERICK  j.  GILLMAN,  of  the  Adult  School  Union  and 
MR.  HERBERT  w.  PEET,  Editor  of  The  Friend^  for  answers  to 
questions  concerning  Quaker  practice. 

MR.  GUILLAUME  FATio  of  Geneva,  for  very  kind  help  in  securing 
information  concerning  social  life  in  that  city  during  the 
regime  of  Calvin,  which  information  is  a  very  desirable  back 
ground  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  English 
Puritan  attitude. 

DR.  w.  j.  WHITLEY,  LL.D.,  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  His 
torical  Society  and  Author  of  Baptist  Bibliography  >  /5#6~/<?37, 
&c.,  for  certain  needed  information. 

MR.  JOSEPH  WHITING,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the 
Bunyan  Meeting  Trust,  Bedford,  for  help  in  several  matters 
concerning  Bunyan, 

The  following  who  have,  especially,  helped  me  in  the  investi 
gation  of  Bunyan's  existing  musical  instruments: 
MR.  JOHN  BEAOARIE  (owne^  of  the  violin) ;  MR,  REGINALD  HINE, 

F.S.A.,  F.R.  HIST*  SOC.;  MISS  E.  MARY  IBBERSQNJ  MISS  E.  PRYORJ 
MRS.  CLARENCE  ELLIOTT;  MRS.  J.  LEACHMAN  (owner  of  the 

flute);  and  MR.  ALAN  STEPHENSON,  B.MUS.,  F.R.C.O.,  Organist 
of  Coventry  Cathedral, 

And  to  the  following  who  have  generously  gone  through  my 
typescript  from  their  different  points  of  view,  making  such 
suggestions  as  occurred  to  them; 

My  brother,  REV.  T.  WILFRID  SCHOLES,  M,A,,  who,  as  a  close 
student  of  the  religious  history  of  the  period,  has  been  particu 
larly  helpful  in  discussing  with  me  my  statements  and  views. 
MR.  j.  T.  LIGHTWOOD,  Editor  of  The  Choir,  who,  as  an  authority 
upon  the  music  of  Hymnology,  has  kindly  scrutinized  my 
allusions  to  his  special  subject. 
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DR.  F.  H.  HAYWARD,  D.LiTT.,  who,  fresh  from  research  prepara 
tory  to  his  recent  book  on  Cromwell,  was  good  enough  to  read 
my  typescript  from  the  point  of  view  that  indicates. 

In  addition  I  have  been  particularly  helped  by 

MR.  w.  R.  ANDERSON,  B.MUS.,  who  has  given  me  highly  valued 
service  in  looking  up  references  for  me  at  the  British  Museum 
and  has  carefully  read  the  book  in  typescript  and  in  proof. 
PROFESSOR  H.  a.  MAGDOUGALL,  D.MUS,,  of  Welleslcy,  Mass.,  who 
has  read  the  typescript  and  has  also,  by  search  in  the  Library 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  some  other  Boston 
Libraries,  obtained  for  me  certain  needed  items  of  informa 
tion;  and  his  son  MR*  ROBERT  MACDOUGALL,  M.A.,  who  has 
also  helped  in  certain  matters. 

TO^MR.  ARTHUR  i.  ELLIS,  M.A.,  F.s.A.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  to  his  colleagues 
there,  I  owe  warm  thanks  for  ungrudging  skilled  assistance  on 
the  occasions  of  my  visits. 

Similarly  I  must  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  officials  of 
the  Cantonal  and  University  Library  of  Lausanne,  of  the  sim 
ilar  library  at  Geneva,  and  especially  of  the  State  Archives  of 
Geneva. 

I  must  further  express  gratitude  to  MR.  CARL  ENGEL,  MR. 
WALTER  R.  -WHITLESEA,  and  MR.  OLIVER  STRUNK  of  the  Division 
of  Music  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  and  to  their 
colleagues  in  the  general  library.  I  know  of  no  great  library 
more  liospitably  welcoming,  or  whose  book  orders  are  more 
quickly  delivered  to  one,  than  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
besides  enjoying  the  advantage  of  these  conditions,  introduced 
to  the  officials  of  the  general  library  by  those  of  the  Music  Divi 
sion,  I  was  permitted  to  work  amongst  the  shelves  devoted  to 
the  literature  of  the  different  States  separately  assembled.  This 
enabled  me,  after  certain  preliminary  studies  had  been  made, 
to  check  and  amplify  my  results  by  running  through  everything 
relating  to  the  New  England  colonies,  so  far  as  it  is  found  in  this 
library,  where  I  take  it  little  in  the  way  of  Americana  is  missing. 
Thus  it  became  possible  for  me  to  accomplish  an  amount  of 
research  which,  applied  to  the  study  of  any  similar  subject  in 
almost  any  of  our  great  European  libraries,  must  have  taken 
many  weeks  longer. 

Further,  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  occasional  consultation 
with  DR.  j.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Chief  of  the  Manuscripts  Division, 
Past  President  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  formerly 
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Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  Director  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Washing 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
Author  of  the  Dictionary  of  United  States  History,  &c.  It  is  right 
that  I  should  gratefully  acknowledge  the  several  valuable  hints 
Dr.  Jameson  was  able  to  give  me  as  to  where  to  look  for  specific 
items  of  desired  information  (hints  which,  to  say  the  least,  saved 
me  very  much  time),  but  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  endorsing  the 
findings  of  this  book,  which,  indeed,  he  has  not  seen. 

For  that  matter,  none  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned, 
British  or  American,  is  to  be  understood  as  committed  to  endorse 
ment  of  any  particular  statement  in  this  book,  for  there  are 
necessarily  a  few  instances  in  which,  whilst  feeling  grateful  for 
suggestions  offered,  I  have,  after  due  consideration,  obstinately 
stood  to  my  own  opinion. 

Finally,  and  most  of  all,  I  must  thank  my  wife  DORA  w, 
SCHOLES,  L.R.A.M.,  who  worked  with  me  long  days  in  the  library 
at  Washington,  and  during  the  two  years  that  have  since  been 
spent  on  the  work  has  given  me  valuable  help  at  every  stage. 

I  trust  that  the  occasional  personal  clement  in  the  book  will 
offend  no  one.  Frankly,  if  I  had  not  entered  into  and  pursued 
my  long-drawn  and  often  minute  inquiry  in  a  spirit  of  detective 
adventure  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  perti 
nacity  to  carry  it  through. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
as  an  Envoi,  certain  observations  that  might  have  appeared 
as  a  part  of  the  Preface,  and  that  I  have  provided  a  complete 
index  of  the  more  than  600  works  from  which  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  quote,  as  also  a  Glossary  of  technical  terms  used  by 
the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  writers  from  whom  come 
so  many  of  my  quotations. 

PERCY  A.  SCHOLES. 

CHAMBY  SUR  MONTREUX, 
SWITZERLAND. 

23  May  1933. 
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A  BRIEF  PRELIMINARY  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  PROTESTANTISM  AND  PURITANISM 

PROTESTANTISM  and  Puritanism  really  represent  an  atti 
tude,  less  and  more  intense,  towards  life  and  religion,  trace 
able  through  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  and  having  what 
in  some  ways  are  counterparts  in  other  religions* 

From  the  compact  between  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  III, 
in  800,  it  followed  that  as  the  nations  of  western  Europe  took 
form  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  everywhere  recog 
nized,  though  his  sphere  of  action  was  spiritual,  and  so  com 
plementary  to  that  of  the  State.  But  two  movements  are  very 
soon  evident,  each  calling  out  strong  protests  in  most  of  the 
nations. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Church  was  gradually  growing  in 
power  and  claiming  supremacy  in  departments  which  men  had 
thought  to  be  those  of  the  State.  The  name  of  Hildebrand  (Pope 
Gregory  VII,  from  1073  to  IO8s)  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion,  but  we  should  think  rather  of  the  continued  struggle 
during  the  centuries.  This  papal  encroachment  was  resisted  by 
most  of  the  strongest  monarchs,  and  their  opposition,  often  based 
on  personal  and  political  feeling,  was  reinforced  by  the  rising 
sense  of  nationalism. 

Another  form  of  opposition  to  the  Pope  and  the  higher  ecclesi 
astics  arose  from  the  increase  in  wealth  and  resulting  corruption 
of  the  Church*  The  moral  decline  in  the  Church  reached  its 
worst  point  at  the  time  when  many  scholars  were  being  drawn 
to  a  clearer  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ground  was  prepared 
for  an  examination  on  spiritual  lines  of  the  authority  claimed  by 
clergy  enjoying  the  wealth  of  the  Church  but  openly  repudiating 
both  the  faith  and  the  moral  standards  of  Christianity.  Earnest 
protests  came  from  such  men  as  Wyclif  (1325-84)  in  England, 
Hus  (1369-1415)  in  Bohemia,  and  Savonarola  (1452-98)  in 
Florence*  The  writings  of  such  men  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Even  where  the  civil  government  was  in  alliance  with  the  Church 
(as  during  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  in  England  between  1399 
and  1461)  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  the  many  heretical 
opinions  discussed  up  and  down  the  land. 

The  effective  and  lasting  protest  began  in  Germany  and  may 
be  conveniently  dated  from  Luther's  attack  on  the  sale  of  indul 
gences  in  1517*  (The  name  'Protestant*  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  party  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529.) 
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The  movement  spread  rapidly  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
being  helped  in  many  countries  by  the  rising  national  con 
sciousness. 

England  was  at  the  time  under  the  strong,  almost  absolute 
government  of  the  Tudor  line  of  monarchs  (1485-1603). 
Henry  VIII  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  Pope  over  the 
question  of  his  marriage,  which  (the  lack  of  an  heir  being  one 
motive)  he  wished  to  have  declared  invalid.  His  desire  was  to 
free  England  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  otherwise 
to  retain  generally  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  to  which  the 
people  were  accustomed.  But  the  increasing  movement  towards 
Protestantism  was  too  great  for  him  to  restrain  it  while  declaring 
himself  independent  of  papal  authority,  and  he  had  at  last  to 
inaugurate  great  reforms  to  secure  that  sentiment  as  an  ally. 
His  son,  the  boy  Edward  VI  (reigned  1547-53)*  when  he  suc 
ceeded,  was  in  the  hands  of  tutors  with  strongly  Protestant 
attachments.  Their  attempt  to  carry  out  the  Reformation  more 
thoroughly  was  checked  when  his  sister  Mary  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  a  short  period  followed  in  which  every  effort  was 
made  to  re-establish  the  papal  dominion  arid  the  Catholic 
religion.  When  Elizabeth  succeeded  (1558)  the  country  was  reli 
giously  divided,  but,  helped  by  the  sentiment  against  the  strongly 
Catholic  Spain,  it  gradually  accepted  the  moderate  Protestan 
tism  represented  by  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

To-day  the  prevalence  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  is  more  or 
less  conterminous  with  the  Teutonic  race,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  probably 
no  one  would  have  predicted  this  development.  Especially  we 
should  note  that  there  were  signs  which  pointed  to  the  spread 
of  the  Reformed  faith  in  France.  Later  (i.e.  in  the  seventeenth 
century),  the  monarchy,  while  supporting  the  Protestant  cause 
abroad,  grew  more  uncompromising  to  what  seemed  an  impmwn 
in  imperio,  and  the  Huguenot  Church  at  last  only  maintained  an 
underground  existence.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Reforma 
tion  France  had  produced  the  most  thoroughgoing  leader  of 
Protestantism  in  John  Calvin  (1509-64),  who  claims  our  atten 
tion  as  practically  the  father  of  Puritanism.  When  those  who  held 
the  Reformed  views  were  persecuted  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe  several  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  become  Protestant 
under  the  influence  of  Ulrich  Zwingli  (1484-1531).  In  accept 
ing  the  shelter  of  Geneva  Calvin  developed  more  thoroughly  the 
advanced  form  of  Protestantism  which  Zwingli  had  preached. 

In  modern  usage  'Calvinism*  generally  refers  to  a  system  of 
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theological  belief,  and  especially  to  the  doctrine  of  Predestina 
tion.  This  is  scarcely  fair,  as  the  doctrine,  though  held  so  strongly 
by  Calvin,  is  not  distinctive  of  him.  The  Reformers  had  found 
great  strength  for  their  doctrines  in  the  writings  of  Augustine 
(354-430),  and  with  his  general  'evangelical'  position  they  took 
over  his  doctrine  that  it  is  by  the  absolute  decrees  of  God  that 
some  men  have  the  faith  to  be  saved  while  apparently  the  great 
majority  are  being  lost.  The  dogma  was  held  just  as  strongly  by 
Luther  and  by  the  English  Reformers  (see  Article  XVII  at  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer) .  The  first  definite  challenge 
to  this  view  came  from  Arminius  (1560-1609),  His  doctrines 
were  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618),  at  which  England, 
Scotland,  and  most  Protestant  States  were  represented.  The 
Arminian  position,  that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  race  though 
the  benefits  of  salvation  are  only  received  by  personal  faith, 
gradually  won  its  way  in  most  Protestant  countries,  though  only 
by  much  argument  and  struggle.  In  eighteenth-century  England 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  stout  Arminians,  and,  though 
many  of  their  evangelistic  allies  took  the  opposite  line,  the  growth 
of  Methodism  changed  the  theological  outlook  in  this  respect. 
So  did  the  humanizing  influence  in  the  dissenting  bodies  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  in  another  of  its  outworkings  led 
many  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  direction  of  Unitarian- 
ism;  it  is  hard  to-day  to  realize  that  this  creed  was  once  so 
generally  held. 

What  may  be  considered  the  distinctive  work  of  Calvin  had 
respect  to  Church  order.  Whereas  the  German  and  English 
Reformers  had  felt  that  their  duty  was  to  clear  the  Church  of  all 
manifest  scandals,  but  in  other  respects  to  retain  the  doctrines 
and  usages  they  had  inherited,  Calvin  may  be  said  to  have 
started  again  from  the  beginning  and  built  up  a  system  of 
Church  government  based  on  his  interpretation  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  without  regard  to  customs  which  had  grown  up  during 
later  centuries.  Of  his  ecclesiastical  system  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  he  rejected  entirely  the  threefold  distinction  of 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  In  churches  of  his  order  the 
separated  ministry  had  indeed  an  important  place,  but  they 
were  not  a  distinct  order  from  the  'ciders',  most  of  whom  were 
laymen  who  helped  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the 
church,  Calvin's  system  set  a  high  value  on  the  individual  soul 
which  had  been  the  object  of  God's  choice.  In  the  politics  of 
Church  and  State  the  elect  had  equal  rights  but  others  had 
no  standing  at  all  The  same  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
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individual  in  God's  sight  led  to  a  high  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
so  tended  to  the  rejection  of  ways  of  spending  one's  time  which 
seem  merely  frivolous.  Nevertheless  Calvin  was  not  opposed  to 
art,  in  its  various  forms,  or  to  reasonable  recreation. 

The  Calvinistic  churches  differed  from  the  Lutheran  in  their 
determined  refusal  to  countenance  any  of  the  trappings  and 
ceremonies  of  Romanism.  Lutheranism,  in  many  places, 
retained  a  partial  use  of  the  Latin  language,  and  everywhere 
it  delighted  in  choral  music  with  organ  accompaniment.  These 
Calvinism  rejected.  It  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  vernacular  and, 
from  the  same  motive,  the  avoidance  of  such  musical  elabora 
tions  as  tended  either  to  create  difficulty  in  following  the  words 
of  what  was  sung  or  to  distract  the  attention  from  these  by 
linking  them  with  what  was  regarded  as  a  species  of  sensual 
enjoyment — in  itself  innocent  (Calvin  is  clear  on  this  point),  but 
here  out  of  place. 

Through  returning  refugees  and  others  the  Calvinist  Church 
order  spread  from  Geneva  to  many  other  countries.  The  State 
Churches  of  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  and  of 
some  German  States,  and  the  Protestant  ("Huguenot*)  Church 
of  France  all  followed  this  model.  The  same  teaching  found 
much  acceptance  in  England,  especially  as  the  Church  of 
England  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Calvinist  Churches  in  the 
countries  just  named.  Quite  a  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
without  leaving  the  Anglican  Church,  adopted  the  Calvinist 
position,  and  hoped  that  the  English  Reformation  would  soon 
take  a  further  step,  substituting  Presbyterial  for  Episcopal 
government,  and  abolishing  some  ceremonies  which,  they 
thought,  leaned  dangerously  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  To  this 
party  the  name  'Puritan',  or  'Precisian',  was  given,  and  its  mem 
bers  are  represented  later  by  the  Presbyterians,  At  this  time 
also  some  sects  arose,  such  as  the  'Separatists',  or  *Brownists* 
(named  after  Robert  Browne,  1550-1633),  who  left  the  Estab 
lished  Church,  holding  that  each  congregation  of  Christian 
believers,  whatever  its  fraternal  relations  with  other  congrega 
tions,  was  an  autonomous  body.  These,  the  party  to  which  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  belonged,  became  the  Independents,  or,  in 
modern  speech,  Congregationalists.  A  certain  number  of  con 
gregations,  differing  from  the  Independents  on  a  single  tenet, 
were  known  as  Baptists. 

The  Reformation  reached  Scotland  about  the  same  time  as  it 
came  to  England,  but  the  Genevan  influence  was  stronger,  the 
outstanding  personality  being  John  Knox  (d,  15712).  Whereas  iu 
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England  the  Reformation  had  much  royal  support,  in  Scotland 
it  was  closely  connected  with  the  movement  which  drove  from 
the  throne  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  whose  education  had 
trained  her  to  expect  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  who  naturally  had 
a  distaste  for  the  stern  rebukes  of  the  Presbyterian  preachers. 
Her  son,  James  VI,  who  was  put  on  the  throne  in  1567,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  lords,  but  when  he  suc 
ceeded  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England  in  1603  it  was  soon 
evident  that  his  inclination  was  not  in  their  direction.  By  issuing 
the  Book  of  Sports  in  1617  he  offended  the  Puritan  conscience, 
which  by  now  attached  much  importance  to  the  quiet  and 
religious  observance  of  Sunday,  and  he  flatly  refused  to  relax 
the  laws  regarding  uniformity  of  worship  or  even  to  give  instruc 
tions  that  they  were  to  be  administered  with  some  lenience  to 
persons  known  to  be  loyal  to  the  State*  Charles  I  (1635-49), 
under  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  Archbishop  Laud, 
carried  this  policy  farther,  and  it  was  in  these  two  reigns  that 
hundreds  of  Puritans  sought  a  freedom  in  exile,  settling  first  in 
Holland  but  later  in  the  New  England  colonies  of  America. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell  was  one  of  Puritan  domination.  The 
attempt  of  the  Presbyterians  was  to  make  all  England  follow 
their  own  ecclesiastical  model,  but  CromwelPs  policy  was  to 
grant  complete  toleration  to  all  Protestants  except  the  Anglicans, 
to  whom  any  indulgence  was  given  only  so  far  as  it  did  not  con 
flict  with  the  recent  laws  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book 
During  this  period  several  new  Puritan  sects  arose,  some  very 
extreme  in  their  views,  and  some  which  have  continued  in  our 
national  life,  notably  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II  (1660)  brought  about  a  decided 
reaction  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Severe  laws  were  enacted 
against  the  Puritans,  In  1663  over  2,000  clergymen  of  Puritan 
leanings  were  turned  out  from  their  livings.  The  hope  of  com 
prehending  the  Puritan  point  of  view  within  the  national 
Church  ceased  at  this  date.  The  Puritans  became  a  number  of 
dissenting  sects  and  for  a  generation  a  severely  persecuted  body 
of  people.  William  III  secured  for  them  some  considerable 
measure  of  toleration,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  dissent 
ing  churches  had  relatively  little  influence  except  in  the  depart 
ment  of  education*  When  the  universities  and  endowed  schools 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb  the  excellent  schools  of  the  noncon 
formists  filled  a  useful  place,  and  through  them  the  dissenters 
still  had  some  indirect  power  in  the  land. 
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Morally  the  reign  of  Charles  II  was  a  time  of  insincerity  in 
public  life  and,  "in  many  quarters,  of  licentiousness  of  private 
conduct.  In  just  one  way  the  Puritan  influence  survived  in 
genepal  social  life.  The  nation  had  learned  to  value  the  quiet 
of  Sunday,  and  kept  up  the  stay-at-home  and  church-going 
habits  associated  with  it.  This  must  have  done  much  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  rebirth  of  Puritanism  which  came  with  the 
Evangelical  Revival.  John  Wesley  (1703-91),  though  brought 
up  and  continuing  in  the  Established  Church,  and  always  main 
taining  his  affection  for  it,  came  of  an  ancestry  of  Puritan  divines, 
and  the  strain  showed  itself  in  him  all  his  life.  Alike  in  the 
Methodist  churches  he  founded,  in  the  Evangelical  Movement 
in  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  almost  the  founder, 
and  in  the  new  spirit  which  came  into  the  struggling  dissenting 
denominations,  he  gave  the  Puritan  attitude  to  life  a  new  vitality, 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  PURITAN  COLONIES 

Attempts  at  the  planting  of  English  settlements  in  North 
America  were  made  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
but  the  first  effective  settlement  was  that  of  Virginia,  in  1607, 
under  a  charter  of  James  I, 

From  this  settlement,  in  1614,  the  great  adventurer,  John 
Smith,  explored  the  coast-line  to  the  north,  giving  to  the  region 
it  bounded  the  name  of  'New  England*. 

The  first  important  settlement  in  this  region  was  that  of  the 
Brownist,  or  Separatist,  'Pilgrims',  who  in  1620  landed  at  and 
fixed  themselves  around  a  spot  which  Smith  had  called  PLYMOUTH 
(it  is  a  coincidence  that  the  English  port  from  which  the  party 
finally  sailed  to  America  was  likewise  Plymouth).  The  leading 
man  in  the  Plymouth  colony  for  thirty  years  was  William 
Bradford. 

The  next  important  settlement  in  this  region  was  that  of 
a  party  of  Puritans  at  Salem,  in  1628.  Its  leader  was  John 
Endicott.  A  much  larger  party  (about  one  thousand  people) 
came  over  in  1630  unde*  John  Winthrop,  and  other  parties 
followed.  In  this  way  was  founded  the  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 
COLONY,  of  which  first  Salem  and  then  Boston  was  the  capital* 
In  1692  it  absorbed  the  Plymouth  colony. 

The  colony  of  RHODE  ISLAND  was  established  by  the  migration 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1636,  of  a  small  party  of  settlers  who 
wished  for  greater  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  Its  founder 
was  a  young  minister,  Roger  Williams. 
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Some  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  river  also  came  into 
existence  as  an  overflow  from  Massachusetts.  These  were 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  which  all  date  from 
1635.  Next  year  they  combined  as  a  self-governing  colony 
under  the  collective  title  of  CONNECTICUT* 

A  party  of  English  Puritans,  under  a  wealthy  merchant, 
Theophilus  Eaton,  and  a  minister,  John  Davenport,  founded 
the  settlement  of  NEW  HAVEN,  in  1638.  This  was  incorporated 
in  Connecticut  twenty-four  years  later,  under  a  charter  of 
Charles  II. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  dates  from  1623, 
but  effective  colonization  began  a  little  later,  when  some  of  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans  moved  north. 

MAINE  had  a  few  scattered  settlements  in  the  1630*8.  These 
were  later  annexed  to  Massachusetts  (1652),  and  so  remained 
until  1820. 

The  settlement  of  VERMONT,  which  lies  entirely  inland,  came 
later,  and  its  history  lies  mainly  outside  the  period  treated  of  in 
this  book.  It  was  peopled  by  migration  from  the  other  colonies. 

Thus  are  accounted  for  all  the  New  England  States  of  to-day 
— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  covering  upward  of  65,000  square  miles. 
As  will  have  been  realized,  all  grew  up  under  Puritan  influence. 

The  New  England  States  have  long  exercised  a  commercial, 
moral,  and  intellectual  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  size 
(in  1920  they  had  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  area) .  The  industrial  age,  in  America, 
as  in  England,  began  in  the  north.  The  first  distinctively  Ameri 
can  school  of  literature  (Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Thoreau,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes)  centred  round  Boston;  in 
musical  composition  the  first  group  of  workers  of  standing 
(Foote,  Chadwick,  Whiting,  Parker,  Mrs.  Beach,  Gilbert,  Con 
verse,  Hadley)  was,  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  localized  there. 
Thus  did  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  renew, 
and  for  a  time  maintain,  the  tradition  of  leadership. 

With  the  1848  revolutionary  disturbances  in  Europe  there 
began  a  new  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  German  and 
other  continental  European  influences  gradually  became  impor 
tant,  until  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  to-day,  perhaps, 
dominant.  Nevertheless  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
American  history,  or  more,  the  mentality,  morality,  literature, 
and  art  of  the  United  States  were  mainly  English  in  origin,  and 
largely  emanated  from  the  New  England  states. 
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All  this  gives  high  importance  to  the  special  history  of  the 
New  England  colonies  and  states,  and  though  the  North  Ameri 
can  continent  so  long  remained  musically  almost  unproductive 
the  social  and  musical  conditions  of  New  England  in  its  earlier 
period  must  always  remain  the  foundations  of  the  study  of  the 
History  of  American  Music. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  undertaken  in  this  book 
the  most  important  colonies  are  those  of  Plymouth,  Massa 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  These  were  Puritan 
colonies  definitely  organized  on  a  religious  basis.  They  were 
federated  in  1643  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England* 

The  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  lay  to  the  immediate  south.  It  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1664  and  was  then  renamed  New  York* 

In  the  above  statement  less  weighty  details  are  omitted,  the 
facts  being  given  in  general  terms.  It  fras  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  mention  abortive  settlements,  settlements  of  little 
importance,  or  temporary  divisions  of  certain  settlements  that 
quickly  merged.  Nor  has  mention  been  made  of  colonies  south 
of  New  York  and  north  of  Virginia  (Roman  Catholic  Maryland, 
Quaker  Pennsylvania,  &c.),  whose  social  life  has  not  needed  to 
be  considered  in  making  this  book* 
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*The  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  published  in  this 
age  in  mailers  of  fact,  with  unblushing  awfidmce,  eren 
where  thousands  of  eye-  and  tar-witnesses  Knew  all  to  be 
false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  thy  believed 

(THE  PURITAN  RICHARD  BAXTER  IN  HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  END  OP  1 7TH  CENTURY) 

'The  enquiry,  knowledge  and  belief  of  TRUTH  w  the 

sovereign  good  of  human  nature** 

(INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  WALL  OF  THE  RKADINO-ROOM 
OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.) 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  AMERICAN  PURITANS 

THIS  book  has  an  active  purpose.  It  aims  to  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  the  circulation  of  a  calumny.  It  can  be  no 
pleasure  to  any  one  to  see  brave  men  and  women  maligned,  and, 
as  will  be  shown,  this  has  for  years  been  the  unfortunate  lot  of 
the  early  New  England  settlers  whenever  musicians  have  written 
about  their  history  or  general  historians  written  about  their 
music. 


slights 

expectation  of  the  nature  of  the  result,  but  one  fully  prepared 
to  let  the  result  declare  itself  and  to  accept  it  whatever  it  might 
turn  out  to  be. 

If  a  personal  explanation  may  be  borne  with,  it  may  be  desir 
able  to  state  why  and  how  the  considerable  burden  of  this  inquiry 
was  taken  up. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  in  winter  is  no  high  amusement  to  an 
individual  who  neither  drinks,  nor  dances,  nor  plays  cards,  and 
long  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  protection  against 
ennui  is  a  definite  piece  of  reading,  of  sufficiently  serious  charac 
ter  to  keep  the  mind  engaged*  Against  the  last  occasion  of 
making  this  voyage  I  carefully  put  aside  the  recently  published 
Our  American  Music  of  my  friend  John  Tasker  Howard,  to  whom 
I  owe  the  gratitude  of  one  who  has  found  an  otherwise  dreary 
period  pleasantly  and  very  profitably  beguiled. 

Here  and  there  about  the  book,  however,  were  met  allusions 
to  the  attitude  towards  music  of  the  earliest  American  settlers 
some  of  which  provoked  doubt.  The  statements  and  hints  they 
made  were  not  new,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
offered  more  leisure  to  reflect  on  them  than  had  previously  been 
enjoyed. 

The  allusions  in  question  are  such  as  the  following  (the  italics 
being  my  own) : 

Pag*  3*  *The  first  century  and  a  half  of  New  England's  history 
was  in  many  respects  a  musical  wilderness.  The  austere  character 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Separatist  Pilgrims  was  far  from  nourishing 
to  such  a  delicate  art  as  music,  for  music  for  its  own  sake  was  not 
tolerated.  Only  as  an  aid  to  worship  was  it  accepted,  and  even  then  only 
after  prolonged  controversy  and  discussion.' 
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Page  4.  *  The  metrical  Psalmody  which  was  New  England**  only  music 
for  over  a  hundred  years* 

Page  1 1.  *  Of  instrumental  music >  there  avw  practically  nww  in  early  N?w 
England  .  .  .  In  1675  one  of  the  states  enacted  a  law  "that  no  nnc  should 
play  on  any  kind  of  music  except  the  drum^  the  trumpet ^  and  the  jcwsharp"  * 
Why  these  three  instruments  were  cxceptcd  from  the  ban  is  tmknown," 

Page  17.  cBy  this  time  [second  half  of  eighteenth  century)  secular 
music  had  crept  stealthily  into  the  lives  of  the  New  Englundrrs,  and 
the  strict  bars  against  it  were  gradually  lowered. "* 

Page  19.  *The  Germans  and  Swedes  who  came  to  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Philadelphia  when  William  Penn  first  proclaimed  his 
"glorious  new  world",  and  the  Moravians  who  later  settled  in 
Bethlehem,  enjoyed  a  musical  life  far  in  advance  of  anything  in 
contemporary  New  England.  These  were  settlements  established 
for  religious  motives,  and  many  of  their  beliefs  were  fanatical,  yet 
there  was  not  the  suspicion  that  any  kind  of  music  was  the  invention  of 
the  devil,,  to  be  shunned  as  worldly  and  frivolous.* 

Page  54.  *The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
somewhat  more  friendly  to  music  in  New  England,  for  Puritanism 
was  relaxing  its  fear  and  hatred  of  lighter  diversions.  .  .  *  Secular  music 
was  gaining  a  foothold/ 

Page  114,  '[Music's]  way  has  not  been  easy.  The  early  New 
Englanders  would  admit  her  only  to  their  churches,  and  then  only 
upon  the  pledge  of  what  they  considered  the  utmost  decorum.9 

As  will  be  seen  in  a  moment  these  expressions  are  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Howard's  book,  They  represent  a  generally 
accepted  view  of  the  early  history  of  music  in  America. 

Now  the  thoughts  that  occurred  in  considering  such  passages 
were  of  this  order; 

We  have  here  to  do  with  two  groups  of  colonists  of  distinct 
(though  mutually  sympathetic)  religious  affiliations,  and  of  the 
bodies  with  which  in  the  mother  country  they  were  connected 
it  is  now  well  recognized  that  neither  objected  to  secular  and 
instrumental  music* 

The  Mayflower  'Pilgrims'  were  Separatists,  i.e.  *Brownists', 
and  their  founder  was  a  keen  music-lover.  See  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  s.v.  'Browne,  Robert,  c.  if>5o~r.  1633*; 
^Browne  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  besides  being  himself 
"a  singular  good  lutenist"  he  taught  his  children  to  become 
performers.  On  Sundays  "he  made  his  son  Timothy  bring  his 
viol  to  church  and  play  the  bass  to  the  psalms  that  were  sung'V* 

1  The  D.N.B.  does  not  mention  its  authority  for  this  statement,  I  find  that  the 
passage  occurs  in  the  anonymous  tract  A  Three-fold  Discourse,  1642,  apparently  by 
a  personal  friend  of  Browne,  who  had  died  nine  years  earlier.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
surprising  and  regrettable  that  this  dictionary,  in  a  long  article  on  Browne,  does  not 
mention  by  name  any  of  his  works. 
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The  final  statement  refers,  of  course,  to  Browne's  later  life, 
when  he  had  reverted  to  episcopalianism  (for  the  last  forty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  rector  of  Achurch  in  Northamptonshire),  but 
the  ability  as  a  musical  performer  must  have  been  acquired 
earlier,  for  a  man  does  not  in  middle  life,  by  dint  of  joining  the 
Church  of  England,  suddenly  become  *a  singular  good  lutenist*. 
(Nor  is  it  to  be  taken  that  when  he  abandoned  Separatism  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Puritan.  Most  Puritans  were,  at  that  date,  still 
within  the  Church.) 

My  late  friend  Henry  Davey,  in  his  History  of  English  Music 
(Chapter  VI),  said  quite  definitely,  There  had  been  musicians 
on  the  Mayflower5,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  assertion,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
well-known  and  very  beautiful  passage  from  Winslow's  Brief 
Narration  (1646),  describing  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Holland: 

'And  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry  us  away,  the  bretheren 
that  stayed  having  again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  us  and  for 
us,  and  we  further  engaging  ourselves  mutually  as  before,  they,  I 
say,  that  stayed  at  Leyden  feasted  us  that  were  to  go,  at  our  pastor's 
house,  being  large;  where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  after  tears,  with 
singing  of  psalms,  making  joyful  melody  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as 
with  the  voice,  there  being  many  of  our  congregation  very  expert  in 
music;  and  indeed  it  was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears 
heard,' 

It  is  not  certain  that  Winslow's  expression  *many  of  our 
congregation  very  expert  in  music'  means  more  than  that  there 
were  good  psalm-singing  voices.  I  would  not  dare  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  were  instrumentalists  on  the  Mayflower, 
though  I  think  this  more  than  likely,  for  the  Pilgrims,  as  a  body, 
were  no  uncultivated  boors. 

Perhaps  the  most  contemptible  bit  of  snobbery  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  famous  'Sweetness  and  Light'  chapter  of  his  Culture 
and  Anarchy  (1869)  is  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  as  no  fit  company  for  Shakespeare  or  Virgil: 

'Notwithstanding  the  mighty  results  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers' 
voyage,  they  and  their  standard  of  perfection  are  rightly  judged 
when  we  figure  to  ourselves  Shakespeare  or  Virgil — souls  in  whom 
sweetness  and  light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature  is  most  humane, 
were  eminent — accompanying  them  on  their  voyage,  and  think  what 
intolerable  company  Shakespeare  and  Virgil  would  have  found 
them!' 

If  heroism,  depth  of  feeling,  tenderness,  and  practical  good 
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sense  (think  of  the  compact  made  and  signed  by  all  before  land 
ing  as  an  example  of  the  last) — if  these  things  could  not  provide 
matter  for  the  admiration  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Virgil,  and 
provide  them  with  a  subject  of  sympathetic  human  study,  the 
less  Shakespeare  and  Virgil  they!1 

This  is  the  old  Cavalier  fiction,  the  stage-Puritan  conception, 
the  idea  which,  embodied  in  eternal  brass  by  St.  Gaudcns  at 
Springfield,  and  this  then  photographed  and  displayed  on  so 
many  of  the  school  walls  in  the  United  States,  has  become  every 
where  current.  It  seems  as  though  we  English-speaking  people 
delight  to  vilify  some  of  the  noblest  of  our  ancestors. 

Coming  now  to  the  Puritans  (using  the  term  in  the  accepted 
American  way  as  excluding  the  1620  Mayflower  and  later  Ply 
mouth  Bay  settlers,  i.e.  applying  it  to  the  1638  Massachusetts 
Bay  settlers  and  others  of  their  general  faith),  they  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  wanted  a  purer  life  and  stricter 
Church  discipline;  they  were  (like  the  Brownists)  influenced  by 
Calvinistic  theology  and  principles  of  life,  and  they  were  moving 
in  those  directions  which  were  soon  to  lead  to  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  an  eventual  sub-classification  as 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  Now  in  England  such 
people  as  these  had  no  objection  to  music  as  such.  Indeed,  they 
regarded  music  as  a  commendably  innocent  recreation* 

We  may  take  as  typical  and  outstanding  members  of  this 
party  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Milton,  and  John  Bunyan — the 
first  two  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colonists  already  in  manhood  (aged  respectively  about  thirty 
and  twenty),  and  the  last,  born  in  this  very  year. 

1  *One  who  studies  the  Pilgrims  is  impressed  by  their  almost  sacred  regard  for 
learning.  They  had  their  own  printing  press  in  Holland;  they  established  schools 
wherever  they  went;  they  insisted  on  having  highly  educated  teachers  and  ministers. 
The  Mayflower ^  though  barely  furnished  with  the  necessities  of  life,  had  an  abundance 
of  good  books,  Bradford's  library  alone  contained  300  volumes.  If  we  consider  how 
scarce  and  expensive  books  were  in  i6ao>  this  would  eaual  a  library  of  perhaps 
30,000  volumes  in  our  day*  And  many  another  astonishing  collection  might  be 
found  in  the  log  cabins  of  Plymouth,  Thus,  Brewstcr  had  over  400  volumes, 
including  6  philosophical  works,  14  books  of  poetry,  Go  histories,  230  religion*  works, 
and  54  miscellaneous  treatises  covering  every  branch  of  knowledge.*  William  j. 
Long,  American  Literature)  a  Study  of  the  Men  and  the  Books  that  in  the  Earlier  and  me 
Later  Times  reflect  the  American  Spirit  (Boston,  1913)* 

The  tender-hearted  Matthew  Arnold  need  not  have  worried  about  his  friends* 
comfort.  Shakespeare  could  have  exchanged  with  Brewster  personal  experiences 
of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  have  drawn  from  him  his  recollections  of  other 
European  courts  that  he  had  frequented  as  confidential  secretary  to  an  Knglish 
ambassador;  Virgil  could  have  discussed  his  own  works  with  either  Hrcwster  or 
Bradford.  And  if  Shakespeare  and  Virgil  were  still  bored  with  such  'intolerable 
company*  they  could  at  any  rate  have  borrowed  a  book  1 
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These  were  all  keen  music-lovers.  Cromwell  was  a  lover 
of  choral  song,  possessed  an  organ  and  employed  a  private 
organist  (Kingston) ;  when  one  of  his  daughters  was  married 
he  engaged  an  orchestra  of  forty-eight  (a  large  body  for  those 
days)  and  had  crnixt  dancing',  and  when  another  was  married 
he  himself  took  some  part  in  a  vocal-dramatic  performance. 

Milton  (the  son  of  a  cultivated  musician)  was  an  amateur 
organist,  and  in  many  of  his  poems  (e.g.  At  a  Solemn  Musick  and 
the  sonnet  To  Mr.  H.  Lawes  on  his  Airs)  showed  how  deep  and 
understanding  was  his  love  of  the  art.  There  are  passages  in 
Paradise  Lost  (e.g.  Book  VII)  that  could  hardly  have  been 
written  without  a  deep  love  of  music. 

^  Bunyan  in  prison  (it  is  said)  made  a  flute  out  of  a  chair  leg;  in 
his  Pilgrim* s  Progress  all  the  good  people  sing  and  dance,  and  at 
the  Interpreter's  House,  the  home  of  the  elect,  there  is  instru 
mental  music  at  meals.  And  when  in  Bunyan's  The  Holy  War 
the  city  of  Mansoul  is  captured  and  then  magnanimously 
pardoned  by  the  Prince  Emmanuel,  'in  every  house  there  was 
joy,  and  music,  singing  and  making  merry';  the  pardoned 
prisoners  were  'sent  home  with  pipe  and  tabor',  and  as  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder  went  to  the  market-place  to  make  the 
proclamation  of  pardon  'their  tabret  went  before  them'.  This 
whole  passage,  symbolizing  a  great  spiritual  experience,  rings 
with  music  and  merriment.  (See  further  allusions  to  Bunyan 
in  Chapters  IV  and  X  and  in  an  Appendix.) 

When  for  eleven  years  the  English  Puritan  party  was  in 
absolute  power  music  flourished  as,  perhaps,  never  before. 
There  was  a  very  lavish  publication  of  music  and  musical  works, 
including  (remember  this!)  the  first  of  the  eighteen  editions  of 
Playford's  famous  English  Dancing  Master,  a  collection  of  popular 
ballad  and  other  airs  arranged  for  the  violin  as  the  accompani 
ment  of  country  dances.  Opera  in  England  (it  was  daily  opera, 
too)  first  began  under  Puritan  rule — The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  &c., 
1656. 

These  facts  are  now  fairly  well  known;  many  more  like  them 
will  be  found  in  Davey's  History  of  English  Music,  Walker's 
History  of  Music  in  England,  Nagel's  Geschichte  der  Musik  in  England, 
and  other  standard  modern  works  (the  thoughtless  statements 
of  the  eighteenth-century  Burney,  and  of  others  who  have 
blindly  copied  him,  are,  of  course,  now  discredited).  Mr.  Davey, 
after  exhaustive  search,  never  found  any  enactment  by  the 
English  Puritans  against  music  or  dancing  on  week-days. 

If,  then,  the  Separatist  and  Puritan  factions  in  England  had 
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no  objection  to  music,  why  should  the  adventure  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  give  them  one?  I  was  myself  crossing  the  Atlantic  as 
this  thought  came  to  me,  and  I  had  to  admit  that  I  could  find 
in  myself  no  subtle  Westward  weakening  of  my  love  of  the  art — 
unless  a  growing  objection  to  ships*  orchestras  is  to  be  taken  as 
showing  such. 

My  guess  was,  then  (and  I  admit  that  I  felt  it  to  be  a  rather 
impudent  one  in  the  face  of  the  pronouncements  of  every  author 
upon  American  music  that  I  had  ever  read),  that  the  same  error 
was  being  made  by  American  musical  historians  as,  promul 
gated  by  Burney,  was  for  a  long  time  almost  universally  accepted 
by  British  musical  historians — an  error  of  confusion  between 
the  Puritans*  admitted  antipathy  to  the  worship  of  God  by  the 
help  of  organs  and  trained  choirs  and  their  attitude  to  music,  as 
an  art.  It  seems  to  me  not  unfair  to  define  the  Puritans'  attitude 
to  music  by  borrowing  an  expression  from  a  Puritan  treatise, 
Reprobation  Asserted  (c.  1670),  sometimes  attributed  to  Bunyan, 
who  certainly  might  have  been  the  author  of  this  remark: 
'Why  should  I  be  thought  to  be  against  afire  in  the  chimney  because  I 
say  it  must  not  be  in  the  thatch  of  the  house?9 

A  similar  confusion  was,  by  the  way,  at  one  time  current  in 
Britain  in  respect  of  the  plastic  arts:  it  was  lightly  taken  for 
granted  that  because  the  Puritans  destroyed  certain  painted 
windows,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  churches,  such  as  were 
considered  'superstitious'  in  their  subject-matter,  they  objected 
to  the  arts  as  such,  whereas  (and  this  one  out  of  dozens  available 
similar  instruments  of  battery  is  sufficient  to  crumble  the  whole 
structure)  CromwelPs  apartments  at  Hampton  Court  were 
adorned  with  paintings  of  Mantegna  and  others,  and  his 
gardens  with  'bronze  statues  of  Venus  and  Cleopatra  and  marble 
ones  of  Adonis  and  Apollo'.1 

Impressed  by  the  apparent  parallel  between  the  former 
British  fallacy  and  the  current  American  belief,  I  resolved  to 
test  my  guess  by  a  visit  to  some  great  American  library  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  thorough  search  of  all  relevant 
literature,  and  this  resolve  at  last  brought  me  to  the  largest 
library  building  in  the  world,  and  its  third  largest  collection  of 
books,  the  palatial  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

But,  prior  to  reaching  Washington,  I  was  engaged  on  a  lecture 

1  See  Sir  Chas,  H.  Firth,  'The  Court  of  Oliver  Cromwell',  Ccrnhill  Magazine, 
September  1897,  and  Crouch,  Puritanism  and  Art,  1910,  where  very  many  confirma 
tory  facts  are  given.  See  also  Claude  Phillips's  monograph,  The  Picture  Gallery  of 
Charles  I,  and  note  how,  at  the  dispersal  of  this  collection,  prominent  Puritans  were 
large  purchasers. 
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tour  of  universities  and  colleges,  and  had  the  happiness  to  be 
the  guest  of  many  friends  amongst  American  musicians,  and 
wherever  I  went  I  anticipated  my  Washington  researches  by 
turning  the  leaves  of  any  American  musical  historical  works  that 
I  could  find  on  their  shelves. 

Everywhere,  and  by  the  most  various  authors,  I  was  asked 
to  accept  the  same  implication  or,  more  generally,  direct  state 
ment,  as  for  instance  in  the  following  (ranged  in  order  of  date 
of  appearance;  the  italics  mine) : 

G.  HOOD:  HISTORY  OF  Music  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  (1846).  In  the  case 
of  this  oft-quoted  work  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words.  Its 
comprehensive  title  is  found  in  reality  to  comprehend  not  a  line 
of  reference  to  anything  whatever  but  psalm  singing  and  the  like, 

HITTER:  Music  IN  AMERICA  (1883)*  cThe  Puritan  looked  upon  music 
as  fashioned  by  the  evil  designs  of  the  Tempter  (the  Antichrist).  .  .  .  The 
Puritans  who  landed  in  1620,  at  Plymouth  Rock,  brought  with 
them  their  psalm  tunes  and  their  hatred  of  secular  music.9 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON  (Boston, 
1883).  cln  early  Puritan  times  not  even  a  pitch  pipe  was  allowed. 
A  law  enacted  in  one  of  the  New  England  States  (1675)  prescribed 
that  no  one  should  play  on  any  kind  of  music  except  the  drum,  the 
trumpet,  and  the  jews-harp.  .  .  .  Everything  of  the  kind  was 
considered  common  and  unclean.'  (The  authors  of  this  book  were 
Charles  Callahan  Perkins  and  John  Sullivan  D  wight:  from  internal 
evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  first-named  was  chiefly  respons 
ible  for  the  passage  quoted.) 

BROOKS:  OLDEN  TIME  Music  (1887).  'In  the  early  days  in  New 
England  instrumental  music  was  looked  upon  as  a  snare  of  the  devil.9 

W.  S.  B.  MATTHEWS:  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  Music  IN  AMERICA 
(1889).  'Secular  music  of  all  kinds  was  sternly  interdicted  as  a 
menace  to  the  salvation  of  souls.9 

BALTZELL:  HISTORY  OF  Music  (Philadelphia,  1905).  'The  Puritans 
discountenanced  all  music  except  that  of  Psalm  tunes.9 

JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE:  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  Music  (Philadelphia, 
1910).  'At  first  the  strict  religious  beliefs  of  the  Puritans  limited  the 
music  of  the  Colonies  to  psalm  tunes.9  » 

THE  MUSICIAN,  September  1906.  L.  O'Connell  on  'Music  in  May 
flower  Days'.  'From  the  hearts  of  a  people  in  whose  eyes  a  merry 
laugh  was  a  sin  no  cheerful  sweet  music  could  spring.  To  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  belongs  the  responsibility  of  having  for  years 
killed  all  musical  spontaneity  .  .  .  the  germs  of  music  were  among 
the  colonials  but  fanaticism  killed  them.  Violent  antagonism 
towards  a  harmless  and  refining  art .  .  .  ',  &c.  'They  objected  to  music 
more  because  it  added  to  happiness  than  because  it  was  curbing 
to  religion'  (a  distant  echo  of  Macaulay,  I  imagine). 

THE  MUSICIAN,  December  1907,  Helena  M.  Maguire  on  'When  the 
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Colonial  Girl  took  Music  Lessons'.  'Instrumental  music  was  considered 
a  snare  of  the  devil  and  no  songs  were  thought  fit  to  be  sung  save 
five  or  six  awful  psalms.'1 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  Music:  Edited  by  W.  L,  HUBBARD,  with 
Introduction  by  GEORGE  W.  GHADWICK  and  FRANK  DAMROSCH 
(1908),  being  vol.  i  of  American  History  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Music. 
This  work  temerariously  quotes  Macaulay  on  the  English  Puritans' 
attitude  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life !  Then,  turning  back  to  America, 
it  says,  Consequently  it  is  seen  that  as  music  was  in  ill  repute  in 
the  mother-country,  conditions  were  not  favourable  for  its  growth 
in  the  colonies.  .  .  .' 

cOn  account  of  the  different  views  held  in  the  two  colonies 
secular  music  came  to  have  its  place  in  the  South  while  the  North 
frowned  on  music  of  any  description  excepting  the  few  psalm 
tunes  allowed  by  the  sect.  Indeed,  many  in  the  North  even  held 
that  it  was  sinful  to  sing  at  all,  while  instrumental  music  was  looked 
on  as  the  invention  of  the  devil.9 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  February  1908.  Adeline  Frances 
Fitz  on  'Music  of  our  Forefathers'.  eOur  forefathers  brought  with 
them  for  musical  possessions  psalm  tunes  only  and  their  hatred  of 
all  secular  music.9 

ROBERT  RUTHERFORD  DRUMMOND,  PH.D.:  EARLY  GERMAN  Music 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  (Publication  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1910).  'The  Jew's  harp  must  have  been  considered  a  harmless 
instrument  by  all  sects,  for  as  early  as  1675  in  one  State  of  Puritan 
New  England  it  is  stated  that  a  law  was  enacted,  "that  no  one 
should  play  on  any  kind  of  music  except  the  drum,  the  trumpet, 
and  the  jew's-harp"  '.  A  footnote  gives  as  authority  for  this  the 
History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  by  Perkins  and 
Dwight  (Boston,  1883),  which  I  have  already  quoted. 

L.  C.  ELSON:  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  Music  (1915).  'The  Pilgrims  or 
Puritans  .  .  .  would  have  deemed  concerts  a  very  heterodox  thing.  ...  At 
the  very  start  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  although  differing  on 
many  points  of  doctrine,  united  in  a  distrust  of  music.  .  .  .  The 
Pilgrims  would  have  abolished  it  all  but  for  the  fact  that  the  ancients 
enjoyed  psalm  singing  in  their  religious  services,'  (A  similar  state 
ment  will  be  found  in  the  same  author's  The  National  Music  of 
America  and  its  Sources,  1924.) 

THE  ART  OF  Music:  Edited  by  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON,  14  vols., 
1915.  In  vol.  iv,  by  Arthur  Farwell  and  W.  Dermot  Derby,  the 
latter,  who  is  in  some  of  his  pronouncements  regarding  the 
subject  commendably  guarded,  yet  bursts  out,  * Instrumental  music 
was  certainly  taboo  to  them.  As  far  as  we  know  there  was  not  a  musical 
instrument  in  New  England  before  the  year  1700.  If  there  was  it  has 
shown  remarkable  ingenuity  in  escaping  detection/ 

THE  MEMORIAL  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON  states  that  secular  music  began 
1  The  Five  Psalm  Tunes  legend  is  dealt  with  on  the  next  page. 
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in  that  district  in  1815  and  that  before  1800  all  New  England  music 
was  simply  a  modification,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  the  Puritan 
Psalmody. 

RAYMOND  WALTERS:  THE  BETHLEHEM  BACH  CHOIR,  A  HISTORICAL 
AND  INTERPRETATIVE  SKETCH  (Boston  and  New  York,  1918). 
This  book,  in  very  admirably  describing  the  musical  activities  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  Moravians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unfor 
tunately  makes  the  usual  insinuation  concerning  the  New  England 
Puritans: 

^  'All  the  sisters  and  brethren  took  some  part  in  music,  whether 
simply  by  "a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord"  in  their  numerous 
Singstunden  and  regular  services,  or  by  playing  upon  instruments  that 
would  have  seemed  to  some  sects  to  be  the  Devil's  own  invention.  With  the 
Moravians  music  was  an  institution  of  the  church,  and  it  had,  as 
has  been  shown,  complete  sanction  as  a  recreation.  These  people 
lived,  as  truly  as  the  Puritans,  ever  in  their  Great  Taskmaster's 
eye;  but  they  believed  there  was  no  sin -in  music — if  it  was  good 
music/ 

W.  ARMS  FISHER:  NOTES  ON  Music  IN  OLD  BOSTON  (1918).  'In  those 
days  the  very  name  musician  was  one  of  reproach* 

MYERS:  YE  OLDE  BLUE  LAWS  (New  York,  1921).  "Implacable 
hostility  to  amusement,  music,  and  other  arts  in  general'  (p.  205). 
fcTo  the  orthodox  all  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  whether  good 
or  bad,  was  repugnant.  The  offender  was  liable  to  one  of  four 
varieties  of  punishment:  five  shillings  fine,  whipping,  imprison 
ment,  or  a  session  in  the  stocks  or  cage'  (p.  xsa),1 

ENCYCLOP^DIE  DE  LA  MUSIQUE  ET  DICTIONNAIRE  DU  CONSERVATOIRE 
(Paris,  1922).  Article  on  the  United  States  by  Esther  Singleton. 
6  Toute  expression  de  beauti  se  trouvant  prohibit,  la  musique  qui  retentit 
dans  Ics  premieres  "Meeting  Houses"  fut  des  plus  lugubres.'* 

BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS,  April  1925.  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner 
Oberndorfer  on  *The  Music  of  the  English  Colonists'.  Mrs.  Obern- 
dorfcr  contrasts  North  and  South.  cln  considering  the  music  of  the 
early  days  of  America,  we  have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  because 

1  After  these  wide  general  statements  the  author  very  inadvisedly  quotes  the  law 
itself  as  concerned  with  'singing,  dancing,  fiddling*,  'to  the  disquiet  and  distress  of  the 
inhabitants*.  Some  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  'disquiet  and  distress*  Blue  Law 
to-day,  applicable  to  the  neighbours*  radio.  The  book  was  apparently  written  as 
an  analogical  knock  at  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

a  This  much  heralded  Bncyclop&die  (six  large  volumes,  1914-31)  is,  unfortunately, 
a  work  of  very  unequal  value,  and  the  article  on  American  music  is  one  of  the  least 
reliable.  Its  author  is  under  the  impression  that  the  Pilgrims  (having,  of  course, 
come  from  Holland)  were  making  for  Manhattan,  so  as  to  be  amongst  the  Dutch — 
who,  by  the  way,  had  not  yet  established  any  colony  in  Manhattan,  She  states  that 
the  Ainsworth  psalter,  which  they  brought  with  them,  had  only  five  tunes  (actually 
it  had  thirty-nine,  all  of  which  are  reproduced  in  Waldo  Seldcn  Pratt's  The  Music 
of  the  Pilgrims.  A  Description  of  the  Psalm-book  brought  to  Plymouth  in  /6>o;  Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  1921).  It  is  regrettable  that  in  a  work  of  general  European 
circulation  such  errors  should  occur.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  part  of  the 
section  devoted  to  the  history  of  British  music  is  almost  as  incorrect. 
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the  Puritans  did  not  believe  in  joyous  music  there  was  little  or  no  music 
in  America  in  the  days  of  the  colonists.  We  should  not,  however, 
forget  that  there  were  many  settlers  of  English  birth  who  came  to 
this  land  even  before  the  famous  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  Many 
of  these  cavaliers  who  settled  in  Virginia  and  later  the  Garolinas 
and  Maryland  came  from  the  court  life  of  England.  The  center  of 
the  world's  musical  culture  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.'  And  so  on. 

THOMAS  TAPPER,  LJTT.D.:  FIRST  YEAR  Music  HISTORY  (Boston,  1926). 
'Music  .  .  .  was  not  cultivated  by  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  It 
had  no  place  in  their  home  life,  and  but  little  in  their  religious 
worship.  As  an  art  music  was  considered  by  them  distinctly  worldly 
and  not  to  be  encouraged*  (p.  245. )* 

BAUER  AND  PEYSER:  How  Music  GREW— FROM  PREHISTORIC  TIMES 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY  (New  York,  1927).  'The  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  who  reached  our  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast"  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  did  not  approve  of  music  except  for  the  singing 
of  Jive  hymn  tunes.  .  .  .  Music  was  forbidden  as  a  trade  in  Mew  England 
and  a  dancing  master  was  Jined  for  trying  to  start  a  class.  The  early 
settlers  thought  "to  sing  man's  melody  is  only  a  vain  show  of 
art"  and  objected  to  tunes  because  "they  are  inspired".  So  the 
Puritans  were  forbidden  to  invent  new  tunes.  You  can  tinder- 
stand  an  art  could  not  easily  flourish  in  such  stony  ground.** 

EDWARD  BAILEY  BIRGE:  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Music  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (Boston,  1928).  'Though  many  of  the  early 
colonists  must  have  had  musical  gifts  and  appreciation,  the  cultiva 
tion  of  music  among  the  early  New  Englandcrs  and  in  most  of  the 
other  colonial  settlements  was  not  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion*  Its  inherent  power  to  give  pleasure  made  it  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  well-nigh  prohibition  for  a  long  period.  ,  .  .  Such  music  as 
they  tolerated  was,  to  be  sure,  of  a  strictly  religious  character,  and 
was  confined  to  congregational  singing  in  the  meeting  houses.* 

1  The  whole  passage  from  which  the  above  comes  bristles  with  historical  error. 
The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  are  spoken  of  as  'followers  of  Parliament  and  Cromwell  and 
the  Presbyterian  faith,  as  against  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church  of  England^ 
whereas  the  Pilgrims  were  Brownists  and  the  Puritans  members  of  the  Established 
Church  leaning  towards  the  coming  independency,  and  Cromwell  was  not  a 
Presbyterian  but  an  Independent.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  CromwHl  was  a 
mere  country  gentleman;  when  the  first  Puritans  came  he  had  just  become  an 
ordinary  private  member  of  Parliament.  The  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  .settlement  of 
New  England  was  practically  complete  before  the  Parliament's  open  struggle  with 
the  throne  and  Church  began,  and  not  until  this  did  Cromwell  come  prominently 
forward. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  Puritans  discarded  the  ancient  Hebrew  form 
of  chanting  the  Psalms  as  *not  proper  for  the  godly  Puritan'  (but  do  we  any  of  us 
know  what  that  ancient  form  was?).  And  the  strange  tale  about  only  five  metrical 
psalm  tunes  being  'approved  as  suitable*  is  perpetuated. 

*  I  do  not  understand  the  appearance  of  such  a  passage  in  this  particular  work, 
as  it  is  the  one  American  book  on  music  I  happen  to  have  come  across  which  quotes 
the  remarks  of  Sonneck  reproduced  later  in  this  chapter. 
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THOMASINE  C.  MCGEHEE:  PEOPLE  AND  Music;  A  TEXT  BOOK  IN 
Music  APPRECIATION  ( 1 929) .  'The  Puritans  too  often  believed  that 
music  was  a  useless  and  harmful  amusement.  They  failed  to  under 
stand  its  ennobling  character.  In  the  early  days  of  the  New  England 
colonies  psalm  singing  was  the  only  note  of  music  heard.9 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Edition  of  1929.  Article  on  'Choral 
Singing'  by  Albert  Stoessel,  M.A.  'The  Pilgrim  Fathers  brought 
to  America  a  hatred  of  music  that  is  without  parallel  in  history.'  Article 
on  'Music'  by  Deems  Taylor,  Mus.D.  'New  England,  rigidly  Puri 
tan,  sang  psalm  tunes,  and  but  few  of  these.9 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  SCHAEFER,  of  Greenville  Women's  College, 
South  Carolina;  Lecture  reported  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
8  June  1932.  'Knowing  the  aversion  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to 
instrumental  music  of  any  kind  it  is  probable  that  music  of  this  kind 
was  first  heard  in  the  Virginia  Colonies.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  record  regarding  such  matters,  but  it  naturally  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Virginia  settlers,  coming  as  they  did  of  royalist  stocks, 
brought  with  them  some  sort  of  musical  instruments,  even  though 
the  work  of  founding  a  new  home  allowed  little  time  for  diversion. 
These  southern  colonists  were  of  a  very  different  mold  from  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  were  given  to  piety  rather  than  jollity.  The 
known  existence  of  dancing  and  dancing  schools  in  the  early  life 
of  Virginia  presupposes  accompanying  instruments  of  some  sort.9 

OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  BOOKLET  ON  THE  Music  OF  GEORGE  WASH 
INGTON'S  TIME,  issued  in  1932  in  connexion  with  the  Washington 
Centenary  Celebrations.  eln  New  England  the  muse  had  a 
difficult  road  to  travel.  She  was  viewed  suspiciously  by  the 
Puritans,  who  at  first  would  allow  no  musical  instrument  and  would 
tolerate  music  only  as  an  aid  to  divine  worship  and  then  only  after  bitter 
argument  as  to  the  propriety  of  singing  Psalms  in  church.9 

Finally,  I  return  to  Mr.  Howard's  Trumpet,  Drum,  and  Jews 
Harp  Regulation,  this  time,  by  high  historical  authority  and  in 
a  very  recent  and  important  work,  repeated  with  a  modification 
— a  limitation  to  one  day  in  the  week. 

OLIVER  PERRY  CHITWOOD,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  West 
Virginia  University:  A  HISTORY  OF  COLONIAL  AMERICA  (Harpers, 
New  York,  1931).  'On  Sundays,  "no  one  .  .  .  could  make  mince 
pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  any  instrument  of  music,  except 
the  drum,  trumpet,  and  Jew's  harp". 

'These  regulations,  and  others  of  like  character,  grew  out  of  the 
belief  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  man's  natural  instincts  are  evil  and 
must  be  suppressed  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  This  doctrine  is 
responsible  for  the  asceticism  of  the  medieval  monk  and  the 
unreasonable  self  denial  of  the  later  Puritan/ 

My  body  of  anti-Puritan  quotation  could,  I  think,  be  added  to, 
but  the  above,  purposely  taken  from  works  of  varying  character, 
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'learned*  and  'popular*,  general  and  specifically  musical,  will 
be  thought  enough.  The  long-standing  conviction  of  musical 
Americans  of  to-day  as  to  the  anti-pleasure,  anti-art,  and  (es 
pecially)  anti-musical  bias  of  their  New  England  forefathers 
or  predecessors  is  apparently  as  firm  and  as  widespread  as 
their  conviction  of  any  detail  whatever  in  the  history  of  their 
country, 

A  few  of  the  above-quoted  writers  are,  perhaps,  somewhat 
irresponsible  journalists.  Others  are  musicians  and  writers  of 
the  highest  standing.  Many  are  my  personal  friends,  and  if  in 
the  course  of  this  book  I  succeed  in  showing  them  that,  in  one 
important  matter,  they  have  been  led  to  accept  universal  error 
to  the  detriment  of  historic  national  reputation,  I  well  know  that 
I  can  confide  in  their  love  of  their  country  and  our  mutual 
respect  and  affection.  And  I  will  add  the  thought  that  this  is 
not  the  intervention  of  a  foreigner,  since  the  pioneers,  a  feature 
of  whose  social  life  is  coming  under  discussion  in  the  following 
pages,  are  as  much  my  countrymen  as  theirs. 

The  only  books  treating  of  American  musical  history  that  I 
have  come  across  that  do  not  make  a  charge  of  antipathy  to 
music  against  these  pioneers  are  Essentials  in  Music  History  by 
Tapper  and  Goetschius,  1914  (which  never  mentions  Pilgrims 
or  Puritans  as  such,  but  puts  down  the  lack  of  musical  develop 
ment  amongst  the  early  colonists  to  the  pressure  of  circum 
stances),  and  Sonneck's  book  quoted  on  my  dedication  page. 
Just  one  little  extract  from  Sonneck  I  will  give  without  further 
ado: 

'When  reading  the  histories  of  music  in  America  we  almost  gain 
the  impression  that  the  emigrants  of  the  seventeenth  century  detested 
not  so  much  the  religious,  political,  or  economic  atmosphere  of 
Europe  as  the  musical,  and  we  feel  overawed  by  the  constellation  of 
mysterious  motives  prompting  Providence  to  send  to  our  shores,  out 
of  all  the  millions  who  inhabited  Europe,  just  those  few  thousand 
beings  who  had  no  music  in  their  souls.'  (Early  Concert  Life  in  America, 
Leipzig,  1907,  p.  77.) 

There  may,  of  course,  be  other  works  on  music  taking  this  view, 
but  if  so  I  have  not  been  happy  enough  to  find  them. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  eBLUE  LAWS5  OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  setting  out  the  results  of  my  research  I  propose  to  begin 
with  a  study  of  this  statement  in  the  principal  work  quoted 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  i.e.  Our  American  Music: 

'In  1675  one  of  the  states  enacted  a  law  "that  no  one  should  play 
on  any  kind  of  music  except  the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  jews 
harp  , 

I  open  with  this  allegation  because  I  found  that  in  looking 
for  the  basis  of  it,  which  I  undertook  first  of  all,  I  had,  by  good 
luck,  penetrated  straight  away  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  I  had 
set  out  to  solve. 

I  regret  ^  that  the  author  in  question,  whilst  printing  this 
quotation  in  inverted  commas,  has  not  mentioned  its  source. 
The  date  1675  looks  precise,  but  (though  I  may  be  wrong)  I 
rather  suspect  a  misprint  for  1655^  At  all  events  the  'one  of 
the  states'  (perhaps  better,  at  that  date,  cone  of  the  colonies9) 
intended  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  New  Haven  (afterwards  part 
of  Connecticut),  and  one  of  its  codes,  what  is  called  the  'New 
Haven  Code',  is  dated  1655.  Th^  alleged  provision  just  quoted 
has  all  the  marks  of  one  of  the  famous  'Blue  Laws',  of  which  we 
have  all  heard  so  often  and  which  are  still  daily  referred  to  in 
the  American  press. 

I  will  go  into  the  matter  of  the  authenticity  of  the  enactment 
in  a  moment.  Here  it  is  again,  set  out  this  time  in  the  wording 
of  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  by  William 
B,  Wceden  (1890): 

'Numerous  traditions  attest  the  actual  operation  of  the  blue  laws 
of  Connecticut.  .  .  *  No  one  could  read  Common  Prayer,  keep 
Christmas  or  Saints-days,  make  mince  pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or 
play  any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet,  and  Jews 
harp.' 

Now  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  (including  New  Haven) 
are  not  hard  to  come  by*  I  was  rather  surprised  to  get  a  copy 
in  the  first  book-shop  in  Washington  that  I  entered.  My  copy 
is  long-windedly  entitled  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut.  The  Code  of 
xfyO)  being  a  compilation  of  the  Earliest  Laws  and  Orders  of  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut;  also  the  Constitution,  or  Civil  Compact, 

*  I  note  that  the  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  (see  quotation  in 
Chapter  I)  gives  1675,  Possibly  the  misprint  began  with  that  work  and  has  been 
perpetuated. 
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entered  into  and  adopted  by  the  Towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield  in  1638-9.  To  which  is  added  some  Extracts  from  the 
Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  New-Haven  Colony^  commonly 
called  Blue  Laws. 

It  is  published  by  Hurst  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  but  bears  no 
date.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  publication  of  1822  of  the  same  name, 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  compiler,  who  copied  his  material 
from  'the  original  records  remaining  in  the  office  of  the  Secre 
tary  for  the  State',  this  being  the  first  appearance  of  those 
records  in  print. 

I  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress  several  similar  reprints — 
one  edited  by  Samuel  McSmucker,  LL.D.,  and  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1861  (this  has  a  little  added  matter  about 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island),  one  Vepu Wished  1891'  by 
the  Hatch  Printing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  one  published 
in  1882  by  Pickwick  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  last  (one  was 
at  first  glad  to  find  a  famous  name,  recalling  enthusiastic 
antiquarian  research)  is,  disappointingly,  a  careless  catch 
penny,  or  rather  ten  cents,  production,  and  is,  from  some  idea 
of  suitability,  printed  throughout  in  blue  ink.  In  the  British 
Museum  I  find  a  reprint  by  a  'freethinker*  body,  the  Truth 
Seeker  Co.  (New  York,  1899),  with  crudely  imaginative  pictures 
of  Puritans  torturing  misdoers. 

The  circumstance  just  mentioned  gives  us,  by  the  way,  the 
clue  to  the  motive  in  the  publication  of  all  these  reprints.  There 
is  about  them  all,  I  think,  a  faint  flavour  of  the  sensational.  It 
looks  almost  as  though  there  has  been  built  up  such  a  legend 
about  the  Blue  Laws  that,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
people  bought  copies  of  them  expecting  to  shock  themselves 
agreeably  with  something  ruthless  and  cruel.  If  so  they  must 
have  been  inclined  to  ask  for  their  money  back,  for  these  much- 
talked-of  laws  are  in  reality  very  simple  (and  in  a  general  way 
very  wise)  provisions  against  the  kind  of  dangers  that  might  be 
expected  to  arise  in  a  primitive  community. 

They  are  not  cruel;  they  are  even  a  good  deal  less  rigorous 
than  the  laws  of  England  at  that  period,  and  infinitely  less  so 
than  the  laws  of  England  two  centuries  later,  when  the  number 
of  capital  offences  had  gone  up  from  about  thirty  to  over  two 
hundred.  And  if  they  were  to  be  compared  with  the  contem 
porary  laws  of  France  or  of  any  one  of  the  German  or  Italian 
States  I  believe  they  would  be  recognized  as,  for  their  date, 
marvellously  humane.  I  quote,  in  passing,  one  remarkable 
order  from  the  Code  of  1650: 
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'It  is  ordered  by  this  Courte,  and  authority  thereof.  That  no  man  shall 
exercise  any  tiranny  or  cruelty  towards  any  brute  creatures  which 
are  usually  kept  for  the  use  of  man.' 

Remember  that  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  later 
(1822)  that  England  passed  its  first  law  respecting  cruelty  to 
animals  (known  as  'Martin's  Act%  from  the  name  of  the  Member 
of  Parliament  who,  in  the  teeth  of  persistent  opposition,  at  last 
fought  it  through). 

That  great  humanitarian,  Mark  Twain,  had  the  right  idea 
about  the  Blue  Laws  (Appendix  of  Prince  and  Pauper,  1882): 

'One  hears  much  about  the  "hideous  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut", 
and  is  accustomed  to  shudder  piously  when  they  are  mentioned. 
There  are  people  in  America  (and  even  in  England !)  who  imagine 
that  they  were  a  very  monument  of  malignity,  pitilessness,  and 
inhumanity;  whereas  in  reality  they  were  about  the  first  SWEEPING 
DEPARTURE  FROM  JUDICIAL  ATROCITY  which  the  "civilized5*  world 
had  seen.  This  humane  and  kindly  Blue  Law  Code,  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  stands  all  by  itself,  with  ages  of  bloody  law  on 
the  further  side  of  it,  and  a  century  and  three-quarters  of  bloody 
English  law  on  THIS  side  of  it.' 

'There  has  never  been  a  time — under  the  Blue  Laws  or  any  other 
— when  above  FOURTEEN  crimes  were  punishable  by  death  in  Con 
necticut.  But  in  England,  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  still 
hale  in  body  and  mind,  Two  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THREE  crimes 
were  punishable  by  death!  (See  Dr.  J.  Hammond  TrumbulPs 
Blue  Laws,  True  and  False,  p.  1 1.)  These  facts  are  worth  knowing — 
and  worth  thinking  about,  too.'1 

On  the  general  subject  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
legal  blueness  a  recent  book  by  Professor  Preserved  Smith,  of 
Cornell  University,  may  profitably  be  consulted  (A  History  of 
Modern  Culture,  1930).  Professor  Smith  (rather  too  unsuspi 
ciously)  accepts  what  we  have  all  been  told,  about  both  the  petty 
detail  and  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  Puritan  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  then  (out  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  other  countries)  piles  up  instances  of  equal  petty 
detail  and  severity  in  the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  and  various 
Italian  States,  decrees  of  Popes  and  edicts  of  Councils.  Indeed 
he  turns  the  tables  very  neatly — and  that  without  needing  to 
exert  much  muscular  effort.  Any  writer  who  maliciously 
wished  to  be  unfair  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  previous 

2  The  London  Times  of  23  May  1933  reproduces  from  its  issue  of  the  same  day 
in  1833  a  complaining  letter  from  one  of  its  readers.  He  has  been  robbed  of  his 
watch  and  the  thief  only  got  seven  years*  transportation,  whereas  (at  the  same 
Old  Bailey  Sessions  apparently)  *a  man  who  was  convicted  of  stealing  a  pocket 
handkerchief  was  transported  for  life'* 
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writers  have  been  to  the  Puritan  body,  could  deftly  use  Pro 
fessor  Smith's  catalogue  to  show  that  Church  as  the  enemy  of 
sport,  art,  and  the  theatre  and  the  intolerant  enforcer  of  a  rigid 
Sabbatarianism, 

But  all  this  is  to  stray  from  the  main  subject.  What  do  these 
'Blue  Laws*  say  about  music? 

Not  one  of  them  so  much  as  mentions  the  art! 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  any  law  mention  mince-pies, 
dancing,  or  card-playing.  There  is  a  law  against  the  game  called 
'shuffle-board',  which  is  forbidden  in  'houses  of  common  inter- 
teinement';  this  law  was  passed  (1650)  'uppon  complaint  of 
great  disorder'  and  'much  waste  of  wyne  and  beare  occasioned*. 
And  that  is  about  as  near  as  we  get  to  the  legal  control  of  recrea 
tion*  There  had  evidently  been  some  row  in  a  public-house, 
arising  out  of  a  game,  and  the  fathers  of  the  community  thought 
that  they  had  better  stop  such  quarrels  at  the  source*  You  could 
play  shuffle-board  at  home  to  your  heart's  content,  but  were  not 
permitted  to  play  it  in  places  where  liquor  was  flowing.  There 
are  laws  of  this  general  nature  in  every  country  to-day  where 
alcoholic  drink  is  sold,  and  legislation  against  tavern  shuffle- 
board  was  frequent  in  colonial  days,  this  particular  form  of 
sport  being,  apparently,  dangerously  exciting.  (In  Henry  VIIl's 
time  there  was  a  a  similar  law  against  bowls.) 

Trumbull,  in  The  True  Blue  Laws  (mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter)  sets  out  all  the  following, 

i.  First  Constitution  of  Connecticut     1639 

a.  Capital  Laws  of  Connecticut        .    1640 

3.  First  Code  of  Laws 

4.  Laws,  Orders,  &c.,  of  the  Connec 

ticut  Courts   ,  1650 

5.  New  Haven  Code       *          .          *   1655 

6.  Laws,  Orders  and  Judgments  of 

New  Haven  Court  ,          *          „   1639-60 

which  somewhat  amplifies  the  collection  of  material  I  have  just 
quoted.  Music  and  dancing  arc  never  mentioned  in  any  of 
these.  I  find  in  the  British  Museum  an  Abstract  of  the  Lawes  of 
newe  England,  published  in  London  in  1641.  It,  also,  is  entirely 
mute  on  music,  dancing,  and  all  recreation. 

Then  whence  comes  the  notion  that  the  Connecticutians  were 
long-faced  opponents,  on  religious  principle,  of  all  the  pleasant 
nesses  of  life,  and  especially  of  music  and  dancing,  crystallizing 
their  horror  of  enjoyment  in  a  series  of  harsh  legal  enactments? 
After  a  very  little  investigation  I  found  myself  compelled  to  lift 
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almost  the  whole  burden  of  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters. 

This  gentleman,  a  British  colonist  born,  and  one  of  the  most 
assertive  friends  the  British  throne  found  in  the  American 
colonies,  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  British  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  but  has  been  overlooked.  The  National 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (1924)  includes  him,  and  if  by 
the  time  the  present  book  appears  the  splendid  new  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography  has  reached  the  letter  CP'  an  adequate 
description  of  his  activities  will  certainly  be  found. 

Peters,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1735,  was  ordained  in  London 
in  1759  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  returned  to 
America  in  1 768,  and  took  charge  of  churches  in  Hartford  and 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  He  maintained  a  strong  loyalist  position, 
so  that  in  1 774  his  house  was  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  two  hundred 
Whigs,  who  charged  him  with  holding  anti-American  com 
munication  with  England  and  with  other  crimes  against  popular 
feeling.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Boston  tea  question, 
fled  to  Boston  and  then  to  England,  was  in  1 794  elected  Bishop 
of  Vermont,  but  never  consecrated,  returned  to  America  in 
1805,  and  after  1817  was  living  in  poverty  in  New  York,  where 
he  died  in  1826.  He  sometimes  called  himself  Samuel  Andrew 
Peters,  LL.D.  When  questioned  he  said  the  LL.D.  came  from 
'Cortona,  Tuskany*,  which  has  ever  since  perplexed  those 
interested  in  him,  as  it  has  never  been  found  that  that  place 
possessed  any  institution  competent  to  confer  degrees.  However, 
there  were  at  that  time  certain  Italian  academies  that  distri 
buted  pieces  of  parchment  without  excessive  formality,  and  one 
never  knows! 

Whilst  in  exile  in  England,  in  1781,  Peters  published  the  work 
in  which  we  arc  interested — A  General  History  <?/  Connecticut  by 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Province.  New  editions  appeared  in  1782,  1829, 
and  (with  alterations)  1877.  In  this  work  he  describes  himself 
as  'The  Rev,  Samuel  Peters,  an  episcopal  clergyman  who  by  his 
generosity  and  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  and  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  has  rendered  himself  famous  both  in 
New  and  Old  England5.  And  he  should  know!1 

The  legend  of  the  Connecticut  Blue  Laws  originates  with  this 
work,  which,  being  written  by  a  Connecticutian  with  a  political 
and  personal  grievance,  is  largely  of  an  uncomplimentary 

*  A  pamphlet  by  a  descendant ,  A.  H.  Young's  'Bishop'  PfUrs  (Toronto,  1924), 
states  that  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  debt.  Probably  the  object  m 
writing  the  history  was  to  raise  a  little  money  and  to  attract  a  little  attention. 
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nature.  Where  it  is  not  intentionally  satirical  it  is  (to  put  it 
mildly)  somewhat  imaginative. 

Peters's  book,  which  was  apparently  read  seriously  by  some, 
in  an  age  when  people  were  prepared  to  be  rather  credulous 
as  to  the  wonders  of  any  part  of  the  world  they  had  not  actually 
seen  for  themselves,  makes  many  statements  that  are  to-day 
pretty  difficult  to  swallow.  Some  of  the  animals  he  describes 
have  little  resemblance  to  any  that  have  since  been  met  with  by 
naturalists,  in  their  waking  hours,  but  his  chef  d'&uvre  is  his 
vividly  worded  description  of  Bellows  Falls  (on  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  the  territory  that  in  Petcrs's  day  was  mostly  wilder 
ness,  but  is  now  Vermont  State);  here 

*the  water  is  consolidated  by  pressure,  by  swiftness  between  the 
pinching  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of  induration  that  no  iron 
crow  can  be  forced  into  it.* 

This  water,  he  says,  is  'harder  than  marble*.  (If  only  it  had 
continued  so!  I  see  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  that  in  1927 
the  village  of  Bellows  Falls  suffered  two  million  dollars'  damage 
by  floods.)  Peters  has  been  called  'the  American  Munchausen*, 
and  he  has  earned  the  title. 

It  is  in  Peters's  fertile  ground  that  first  sprouts  the  fable  that 
early  Connecticut  had  a  Blue  Law  of  this  startling  tenor: 

'No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  a  fasting  day.1 

The  great  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  of  Oxford  and  Winchester, 
in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (1844), 
quotes  Peters  quite  seriously  on  this  regulation  and  some  of  the 
others.  Charles  Kingsley  accepts  the  baby-kissing  tale,  in  his 
Plays  and^  Puritans  (1873).  Really,  Peters  has  been  honoured 
with  a  widespread  credence  amongst  very  respectable  people. 

It  is  Peters  who  tells  the  story  of  *an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  and  educated  in  England',  who  was  fined  for  'combing 
a  discomposed  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his  wig'  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  (also  on  that  day)  'making  a  humming  noise  which 
they  called  a  whistling'. 

It  is  Peters,  again,  who  set  on  foot  the  story  that  'The  Rev* 
Thomas  Hooker  and  his  associates,  by  infecting  Bibles'  had, 
'to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  Church  policy',  contrived  to  spread 
smallpox  among  the  Indians  and  so  cswept  away  the  great 
Sachem  Connecticote  and  laid  waste  his  ancient  kingdom* — 
which,  I  understand,  is  the  only  record  in  history  of  the  existence 
of  the  said  'great  Sachem*. 
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127 

Two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sound  is  a 
narrow  of  five  yards  only,  formed  by  two 
{helving  mountains    of  (olid  rock,   whole 
tops  intercept  the  clouds.  Thro'this  chafm 
are  compelled  to  pafs  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern 
country*      At    the   upper    cohos  the  river 
then  fprcads  24  miles    wide*  and  for  five 
or  fix  .weeks  fhips  of  war  might  fail  over 
lands,  that  afterwards  produce  the  greateft 
crops  of  hay   apd   grain   in  all  America. 
People  who  can  bear  the  fight,  the  groans, 
the  tremblings,  and  furly  motion  of  water, 
trees,  and  ice,  through  this  awful  pafTage, 
view  with  aftonifhment  one  of  the  great- 
eft  phcnomcnons  in  nature*      Here  water 
is  confolidated,  without  froft,  by  preflure, 
by  fwiftnefs,  between  the  pinching,  fturdy 
rocks,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  induration,  that 
no  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it  : — here 
iron,  lead,    and  cork,  have  one  common 
weight: — here,  (leady  as  time,  and  harder 
than  marble,   the  flrcam  paiies  irrcfiftible, 

if 

.  CRIME  IN  CONNECTICUT 
Whoever  fets  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and  it 
burns  a  houfe,  fhall  fuffer  death  5  and  per- 
fbas  fufpedted  of  this  crime  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned,  without  benefit  of  bail. 

Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  this 
Dominion  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  5/» 

No  one  (hall  read  Common-Prayer, 
keep  Chriftmas  or  Saints-days,  make 
minced  pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on 
any  inftrument  of  mufic,  except  the  drum, 
trumpet,  and  jews-harp. 

THE  FOUNT  OF  ERROR 

It  is  in  A  General  History  of  Connecticut  by  a  Gentleman  of  that  Province 
(1781)  that,  apparently,  first  appear  the  legends  of  the  New  England 
Puritans'  prohibition  of  music,  and  their  other  seventies.  The  above 
extracts  are  taken  from  page  127  and  pages  67-8,  respectively,  of  the 
original  edition  of  the  work  named. 


THE  'BLUE  LAWS'  OF  CONNECTICUT 
It  is  Peters  who  says  that  there  existed  a  law: 

'Whosoever  sets  a  fire  in  the  woods  and  it  burns  a  house  shall  suffer 
death.' 

Let  us  examine  this  last  statement  for  a  moment.   It  offers  a 
fair  sample  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  method.    The  actual 
law  (New  Haven,  1655),  I  note,  sets  the  penalty  as  follows: 
'shall  pay  all  damages  and  half  so  much  more  for  a  fine.9 
The  crime  punishable  by  death  was  reserved  for  the  criminal 
who 

*wilfully9  maliciously  or  by  way  of  revenge,  kindles  or  puts  any  fire 
into  any  corn,  hay,  straw,  hemp,  flax,  timber  ...  or  other  goods  or 
combustible  matter  ...  by  means  whereof  any  dwelling  house,  barn, 
shed  .  *  .  may  be  endangered,  burnt  or  destroyed  (muck  more  if  the 
life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  thereby  lost  or  hazarded)9. 

And,  anyhow,  death  was  only  the  penalty  in  a  very  clear  and 
extreme  case,  'corporal  punishment  or  paying  double  or  treble 
damages'  being  prescribed  if  the  crime  was  cof  a  lower  nature** 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  having  somewhat  laboured 
the  absurdity  of  Peters'  s  book,  for  it  is  a  book  that  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  Exposures  have  been  made  over  and 
over  again,  yet  Punch-Peters,  felled  with  however  thick  a  stick, 
has  always  raised  his  head.  When  his  book  reached  Connecticut 
it  was  publicly  burnt  and  the  Court  prohibited  its  republication 
in  the  State.  It  was  known  there  as  cThe  Lying  History'.1 

'The  Lying  History*  was  still  doing  damage  a  century  later. 
That  very  sound  and  much-respected  historian  of  New  England, 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  tried  to  edowns  it  with  his  The  True 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  and  the  False  Blue  Laws 
Invented  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  ,  to  which  are  added  specimens  of  the 
Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  other  Colonies  and  some  Blue  Laws  of 
England  in  the  Reign  of  James  I  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1  876).  He  said: 

'There  are  regions  in  which  schools  and  printing  presses  have  been 
at  work  where  Peters*  History  of  Connecticut  is  still  read  as  History. 
There  arc  hundreds  who  still  believe—-  and  thousands  who  profess 
to  believe-  *  that  to  kiss  one's  child  on  the  Sabbath-day,  to  make 
mince  pics  and  to  play  on  any  instrument  except  the  drum,  trumpet 
and  Jews  harp,  were  made  criminal  offences  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
New  Haven.* 


,  Very 

publication*,,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  magazine,  which  is  not,  I  think,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  my  information  as  to  it  comes  from  the  book  of  Trumbull, 
mentioned  below. 
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Any  reader  wishing  to  go  further  into  this  Peters  discussion  of 
the  eighteen-seventies  should  study  the  following  (in  this  order) : 

(a)  Peters's  original  book  (1781). 

(V)  J.  H.  Trumbull's  book  just  mentioned  (1876). 

(c)  S.  J.  McCormick's  edition  just  mentioned  (1877). 

(d)  J.  H.  Trumbuirs  The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters:  his  Defenders  and 
Apologists  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1877).   This  last  book  settles 
Peters' s  status  as  historian  for  all  time,  and  the  series  of 
four  books  constitutes  a  very  amusing  course  of  reading. 

And  now,  over  half  a  century  after  Trumbull,  as  you  have 
seen  by  my  extract  from  Mr.  Howard's  otherwise  admirable 
work,  the  'trumpet,  drum  and  Jews  Harp*  are  still  blasting, 
banging,  and  twanging,  in  their  determination  to  drown  any 
good  word  that  any  one  may  care  to  offer  for  the  old  New 
England  Puritans.  Mr,  Howard  does  not  mention  Peters.  No 
writer  on  music  ever  does.  Peters's  name  seems  almost  for 
gotten,  but  his  inventions  will  apparently  be  quoted  and  re- 
quoted  eternally,  world  without  end,  by  people  who  evidently 
do  not  so  much  as  know  whence  their  lurid  quotations  come. 

I  have  guessed  (see  opening  of  this  chapter)  that  Mr.  Howard 
may  have  got  his  information  from  Weeden' s  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  New  England.  He  would  have  a  quite  natural  con 
fidence  in  quoting  from  such  a  work;  any  one  would.  And 
Weeden,  I  suppose,  was  quoting  from  somebody  else,  and  that 
somebody  else  from  still  somebody  else,  and  so  on  back  to  1781 
and  Peters.  And,  working  in  the  other  direction,  authors  yet 
unborn  will  quote  Mr,  Howard,  and  still  others  will  quote  them* 
And  thus,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  string  of  sincere  and 
confident  quoters  extends,  and  if  the  solid,  vigorous  Trumbull 
failed  to  snap  it  in  the  eighteen-seventies,  what  expectation  can 
I  have  of  doing  so  in  the  nineteen-thirties?  The  Duyckinck 
brothers  (who  perhaps  had  a  special  interest  in  seventeenth- 
century  America,  since  their  great  craftsman  ancestor  during 
that  century  was  making  America's  first  stained  glass  windows) 
say  of  Peters's  History,  in  their  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature 
(1856-65),  that  ca  sober  critic  would  go  mad  over  an /attempt 
to  correct  its  misstatements'.  Yet  'Hope  springs  eternal* — and 
I  am  trying. 

Now  as  to  that  famous  and  much  repeated  passage  which 
especially  interests  musicians.  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  again, 
this  time  copying%it  out  of  Peters's  book  itself,  so  that  you  may 
see  that  Weeden  has  decidedly  taken  it  word  for  word  from  him, 
directly  or  via  other  authors.  Peters  gives  it  as  'Blue  Law  35*, 
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cNo  one  shall  read  Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  Saints'  Days, 
make  mince  pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  any  instrument  of 
music  except  the  drum,  trumpet,  and  Jews  harp.' 

New  Englanders  certainly  did  not  love  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  nor  did  they  favour  the  keeping  of  Christ 
mas  (which  up  to  comparatively  recent  years  was  very  little 
observed  in  Scotland — Scottish  Presbyterianism  being,  like  New 
England  Brownism  and  Independency,  Calvinistic  in  origin). 
Mince-pies,  like  any  other  good  thing,  they  would,  I  am  sure, 
eat  willingly  enough  unless  they  were  made  a  part  of  Christmas 
celebration,  and  then  they  might  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  them 
back  in  the  larder  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  any  ceremonial  intention. 

The  keeping  of  the  25th  December  as  a  feast  day  is  a  pre- 
Christian  practice,  and  was  objected  to  by  the  Puritans  as 
pagan,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds.  Compare  Selden:  'Christ 
mas  succeeds  the  Saturnalia,  the  same  time,  the  same  number 
of  Holy-days;  then  the  Master  waited  on  the  Servant,  like  the 
Lord  of  Misrule*  (Table  Talk,  1634-54,  xv). 

In  England  the  keeping  of  Christmas  was  by  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  forbidden  when  the  Puritans  had  become  dominant  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  1647  there  were  riots  in  various  places, 
especially  Canterbury,  'where  the  mayor  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  peace  had  his  head  broke  by  the  populace  and  was  dragged 
about  the  streets',  and  Puritan  shopkeepers  who  kept  open  on 
that  day  had  their  goods  destroyed.  'During  the  space  of  the 
following  twelve  years  [i.e.  up  to  the  Restoration],  wherein  the 
festivals  were  laid  aside,  there  was  not  the  least  tumult  on 
account  of  the  holidays,  the  observation  of  Christmas  being  left 
as  a  matter  of  indifference*  (NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  1732-8). 

Dancing,  as  I  shall  show,  was  very  generally  considered 
allowable.  I  know  little  of  the  Puritans'  general  attitude  to 
card-playing,  but  if  associated  with  gambling  they  did,  of  course, 
object  to  it.  Henry  Bamford  Parkes,  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
Fiery  Puritan  (New  York,  1930),  says  of  Jonathan's  father, 
Timothy  Edwards,  that  he  'believed,  like  most  of  his  contem 
poraries,  that  everything  which  happened  in  the  world  was 
arranged  by  a  personal  God;  God  intervened  continually  in 
the  progress  of  events,  and  made  known  his  wishes  to  His 
servants  through  those  events  which  unbelieving  persons  called 
accidents.  For  this  reason  card-playing  and  games  of  chance 
were  blasphemous;  for  to  obey  the  verdict  of  an  accident  was 
to  obey  the  verdict  of  God,  and  people  should  do  it,  as  John 
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Cotton  said,  "rather  prayerfully  than  sportfully"/   This  was  a 
general  attitude. 

Whether  any  of  these  things  ever  was  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  the  New  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  I 
much  doubt.  I  can  find  no  law  anywhere  that  touches  them,  so 
far  as  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  are  concerned,  as  I  cer 
tainly  can  find  none  that  prohibits  musical  instruments. 

Then  why  such  precise  references,  and,  especially,  why  this 
allusion  to  three  particular  instruments?  Well,  there  is  no  lie 
so  good  as  a  precise  and  well-detailed  one  and  that  is  just  the 
kind  of  lie  in  which  Parson  Peters  excelled.  And  if  the  lie,  to 
soften  the  suspicious  brilliance  of  its  ingenuity,  can  have  some 
faint  shadow  of  truth  resting  on  it,  then  it  is  better  still. 

And  I  think  that  there  is  this  faint  shadow  of  truth  about  this 
particular  lie.  Whatever  instruments  were  or  were  not  in  use 
amongst  the  settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  any  Connecticu- 
tian  of  Peters's  day  was  likely  to  know  that  the  trumpet  and 
drum  had  been  common  enough.  They  are  fairly  often  men 
tioned  in  early  records — the  drum  especially.  They  were  ever 
at  hand  to  summon  the  men  of  the  settlement  if  hostile  Indians 
were  found  to  be  approaching.  The  drums  were  also  the  church 
bells  of  the  day.  The  various  ways  adopted  of  letting  people 
know  when  it  was  time  for  meeting  (horns,  drums,  flags,  &c.) 
are  discussed  in  Dexter' s  Congregationalism  (1865);  he  says  they 
were  in  use  in  some  places  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  an  instance  from  the  early  days  of  the  Connecticut 
settlement  I  mention  that  of  Windsor  in  1638,  where  a  platform 
was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  meeting-house  'from  the  lanthorn 
to  the  ridge,  to  walk  conveniently  to  sound  a  trumpet  or  a  drum 
to  give  warning  to  meeting'.  And  in  the  neighbouring  New 
Haven  settlement,  in  1647,  it  was  the  duty  of  Robert  Basset 
to  edrum  twice  upon  the  Lord's  days  and  Lecture  days,  upon 
the  meeting  house,  so  that  those  who  live  far  off  may  hear  the 
more  distinctly'*  (These  two  cases  are  quoted  in  Dr.  John 
Brown's  The  Pilgrim  Fathers^  London,  1895,  p.  344.) 

In  1627  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  one  of  their  neighbours,  Isaac  de  Rasiires,  Secretary  of 
the  Dutch  Colony  at  Manhattan,  which  had  been  founded 
three  or  four  years  before  (some  say  1623  and  others  1624). 
He  described  the  meeting-house  at  Plymouth  as  being  a  square 
house  made  of  thick  sawn  planks  stayed  with  oak  beams. 

*On,  the  top  they  have  six  cannon  which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  or 
five  pounds  and  command  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part 
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they  use  for  their  church  where  they  preach  on  Sundays  and  the 
usual  holidays. 

They  assemble  by  beat  of  drum,  each  with  his  firelock  or  musket, 
in  front  of  the  captain's  door. 

'They  have  their  cloaks  on,  and  place  themselves  in  order,  and 
are  led  by  a  sergeant  without  beat  of  drum. 

^  "Behind  comes  the  Governor  in  a  long  robe;  beside  him,  on  the 
right  hand,  comes  the  preacher  with  his  cloak  on,  and  on  the  left 
the  captain,  with  his  side  arms  and  cloak  on,  and  with  a  small  cane 
in  his  hand.  Thus  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard  night  and 
day.'  (Quoted  in  Byington,  The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Reformer, 
Boston,  1899;  in  Carpenter,  The  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  New  York,  1918, 
and  many  other  books,  and  given  in  full  in  New  York  Historical 
Collections,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.) 

In  1658  the  following  ordinance  was  promulgated  by  the 
Plymouth  Colony: 

'Enacted  that  every  towne  that  shalbee  defective  in  the  want  of  a 
drum  att  any  time  for  the  space  of  two  monthes  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  forty  shillings  to  the  collonies  use.' 

About  the  same  date,  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  three 
selectmen  had  a  writ  out  against  them — 

Tor  witholding  pay  for  a  drum  bought  for  the  town,  to  the  value 
of  45 s,9  (Records  and  Files  of  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massa 
chusetts^  vol.  iii,  p.  292,) 

And  in  1691  I  find  Judge  Sewall,  at  Boston,  recording  in  his 
Diary — 

'Election-day.  .  .  .  Guard  consisted  of  two  Files  on  each  Flank,  &c. 
had  but  four  Drums.' 

So  much  for  drums  and  trumpets,  of  the  latter  of  which  more 
will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter.  Peters  could  never  have 
deprived  his  Puritan  forefathers  in  Connecticut  of  anything  so 
obviously  essential  as  these  instruments,  so  he  wisely  did  not  try. 

But  what  about  the  extraordinary  mention  of  the  Jews  harp? 
Well  may  Mr.  Howard  say,  'Why  these  three  instruments  were 
excepted  from  the  ban  is  unknown."  It  is,  of  course,  the  Jews 
harp  that  is  particularly  puzzling  him,  I  am  going  to  offer  a 
suggestion. 

Peters  exempted  the  trumpet  and  drum  because  he  knew,  and 
knew  others  knew,  and  knew  others  knew  that  he  knew,  that 
they  were  in  use  in  New  England — and  he  exempted  the  Jews 
harp  from  the  same  motive. 

The  early  American  settlers  used  the  Jews  harp  as  an  instrument  of 
barter  with  the  Indians. 
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The  fact  was  unknown  to  me  until,  in  my  course  of  skimming 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  inventories  of  goods  destroyed  in  fires, 
or  left  by  will,  or  made  the  subject  of  litigation,  I  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  this: 

'Court  held  at  Salem,  29  September  1653:  list  of  goods  stolen  from 
a  house — "Seventeen  dussen  of  Jewes  harpes,  3  li.  8s.,  and  also  twelve 
dussen  of  bells,  i  K.  4?.  These  things  were  prized  as  they  were  sould 
to  the  Indians/'  * 

That  I  found  in  the  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  vol.  i,  p.  136,  191 1. 

And  then,  because  Providence  helps  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  back  in  Europe  a  few  weeks  later,  and  browsing  through 
the  nineteen  volumes  of  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  (edition 
of  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  Clarendon  Press,  1903),  what  should  I 
find  but  this,  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Bentley  (4  August  1755)? 

*At  present  my  chief  study  is  West  Indian  History,  You  would  not 
think  me  very  ill-natured  if  you  knew  all  I  feel  at  the  cruelty  and 
villainy  of  European  settlers:  but  this  very  morning  I  found  that 
part  of  the  purchase  of  Maryland  from  the  savage  proprietors  (for 
we  do  not  massacre,  we  are  such  good  Christians  as  only  to  cheat) 
was  a  quantity  of  vermillion  and  a  parcel  of  Jews*  harps.* 

Now  Maryland,  as  we  all  know,  was  settled  under  a  charter 
from  Charles  I  to  Lord  Baltimore  dated  1632,  and  effective 
occupation  began  in  1633-4.  I*  looks  as  though  Lord  Balti 
more,  as  what  Horace  Walpole  calls  a  "good  Christian5,  was  too 
noble-minded  to  claim  his  land  from  the  original  inhabitants 
solely  on  the  strength  of  a  gift  to  him  of  it  from  a  King  three 
thousand-odd  miles  away  (a  King  who  had  never  even  seen  it 
and  whom  they  had  never  seen) ,  but  gave  them  some  compensa 
tion  of  a  kind  that  would  appeal  to  their  love  of  two  sister  arts, 
that  of  personal  decoration  and  that  of  musical  enjoyment.1 

Maryland,  of  course,  is  not  New  England,  but  all  those  bold 
London  projectors  and  seekers  of  royal  grants  of  American  land 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  in  some  touch  with  one  another  in 
London  financial  and  commercial  circles,  and  probably  any 
sea-captain  who  had  made  the  American  voyage  could  tell 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  party  what  goods  were  effective  for 
barter  with  the  Indians. 

I  come  now  to  the  sad  part  of  the  story.   Here  are  the  early 

1  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  up  this  clue  in  the  Maryland  section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  such  histories  of  that  colony  as  have  been  examined  in 
the  British  Museum  seem  to  be  Jews-harpless;  some  day  I  may  go  farther — if  no 
Marylander  has  been  before  me. 
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colonists  revealed  as  busily  planting  this  means  of  music  amongst 
the  Indians,  and  then  the  very  circumstantial  article,  'Jews  Harp* , 
in  Grove's  Dictionary,  disappoints  us,  after  running  through  the 
list  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where  the  Jews 
harp  is  in  use  and  even  mentioning  an  instrument  on  a  somewhat 
similar  principle  in  Africa,  by  announcing  'It  is  absent  amongst 
the  American  Indians9 1 

But  then  the  American  Indians  themselves  are  now  pretty 
well  'absent'.  (Jefferson,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  as  President 
in  1 80 1,  spoke  of  his  nation  as  'Kindly  separated  by  nature 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one.  quarter 
of  the  globe*.  It  was  more  than  the  Noble  Redman  could 
boast,) 

And  now,  summarizing  the  more  serious  contents  of  this 
chapter,  I  put  it  to  you  that  I  have  accounted  quite  reasonably 
for  the  three  exceptions  of  the  Rev.  Mr-  Peters.  He  wanted  to 
say  that  the  seventeenth-century  settlers  in  Connecticut  barred 
all  musical  instruments,  but  he  had  some  more  or  less  vague 
recollection  of  their  having  trumpets,  drums,  and  Jews  harps, 
and  so  he  excepted  them.  And  the  reason  that  rumours  of  the 
presence  of  those  three  instruments  had  drifted  down  to  him  in 
his  boyhood  days  in  Connecticut,  a  century  later,  was  that 
just  those  three  instruments  had  been  prominent  in  New 
England  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  business  life. 

It  really  offers  a  good  example  of  Peters's  method  of  twisting  a 
slender  strand  of  truth  into  his  thick  rope  of  untruth.  Never 
trust  a  thing  the  Rev*  Peters  says.  If  he  says  it,  accept  it  that, 
in  a  broad  way,  it  was  not  so.  I  take  up  one  of  my  desk  books, 
The  Century  Cyclopaedia  of  Names  (New  York,  1904),  and  turn  to 
'PETERS,  SAMUEL,  Born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  1735,  died  1826.  An 
American  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  grand-nephew  of  Hugh  Peters. 
He  wrote  a  satire  entitled  "General  History  of  Connecticut"  (1781) 
containing  the  so-called  "Blue  Laws"  (invented  by  him).9 

If  Connecticut  should  ever  feel  an  impulse  to  raise  a  statue  to 
its  first  historian  there  is  the  wording  for  the  pedestal  ready 
drafted,  to  a  word,  (Whether  his  New  York  tombstone  is  still 
to  be  seen  I  do  not  know,  but  if  so  I  trust  that  the  inscription 
begins — 'HERE  LIES',) 

In  leaving  the  subject  I  want  to  guard  myself  from  a  charge  of 
unfairness.  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  New  Englander's  use 
of  the  Jews  harp  as  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  that  I  may  seem 
harshly  to  have  implied  that  he  never  played  it  himself.  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  did — in  the  same  attractive  manner  as  a  Boston 
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music-store  salesman  of  to-day  runs  over  the  keys  of  a  piano  he 
wants  to  sell  you.  Moreover,  belonging  to  a  later  date,  I  find 
this  advertisement,  from  a  Salem  newspaper  dated  125  April  1815: 

'JEWS  HARP  CLUB 

'The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  holden  at  the  Essex 
Coffee  House  This  Evening  at  8  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Officers  and  organizing  the  Society/ 

That  is  quoted  in  a  volume  of  Henry  M.  Brooks's  *Olden 
Time  Series*  (Quaint  and  Curious  Advertisements,  1856).  He  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  paper,  and  I  have  not  checked 
him. 

When  I  first  read  that  advertisement  I  thought  that  some 
Salem  wag  had  inserted  it  in  the  local  paper  as  a  joke,  but  when 
I  came  to  think  about  it,  and  to  reflect  on  the  great  days  of  the 
German  Jews-harpists  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine 
teenth  centuries,  and  to  recall  that  the  famous  virtuosi,  Koch 
and  Scheibler,  were  in  1815  both  in  middle  life,  I  pulled 
myself  together,  and,  with  reverence,  realizing  that  one  city 
in  America  had  not  been  entirely  insensitive  to  the  European 
artistic  movements  of  that  period,  exclaimed,  'Blessed  City, 
heavenly  Salem!" 

In  judging  the  mendacious  Rev.  Peters  let  us  be  fair*  When 
he  drafted  many  statements  he  undoubtedly  knew  that  he  was 
lying,  but  as  concerns  music  he  may  have  honestly  believed  that 
on  the  main  issue  he  was  correct,  and  that  he  was  merely  invent 
ing  circumstantial  decorations  to  an  incontestable  general 
proposition. 

Let  us  compare  him  with  an  English  contemporary  historian. 
Peters  wrote  his  History  of  Connecticut  in  1781.  About  the  same 
time  (1778)  Dr.  Charles  Burney  published  the  third  volume  of 
his  famous  General  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Period,  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  'gloomy  fanaticism* 
of  the  Puritan  regime  in  England,  He  says  that  after  the 
Battle  of  Naseby  (1645), 

*Ten  years  of  gloomy  silence  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  a  string  was 
suffered  to  vibrate,  or  a  pipe  to  breathe  aloud  in  the  kingdom,* 

His  ground  for  the  statement  was  that  he  could  *hear  of  no 
music-meetings,  clubs,  or  concerts  till  the  year  1656%  when, 
as  he  tells  us,  although  the  Commonwealth  still  continued, 
certain  more  or  less  private  activities  in  secular  music  began  at 
Oxford*  It  is  true  that  he  unthinkingly  relates  many  events 
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and  incidents  thkt  ludicrously  contradict  his  general  statement, 
both  as^tp  the  general  anti-musical  bias  of  the  Puritans  and  as 
to  the  'silence'  of  the  decade  above  mentioned,  but  English 
anti-Puritans  are  like  that.  They  have  in  their  minds  the  picture 
of  the  stock  stage  Puritan,  and  no  heaping  up,  even  by  them 
selves,  of  masses  of  individual  facts  that  are  totally  inconsistent 
with  this  picture  avails  to  obliterate  the  picture  itself. 

Now,  if  Dr,  Burney,  whose  life  I  happen  to  have  rather 
minutely  studied,  much  of  whose  manuscript  correspondence 
I  possess,  and  for  whose  honesty  I  can  vouch,  and  who,  more 
than  this,  was  a  man  of  high  general  culture,  a  professional 
musician,  and  the  best-informed  man  in  Europe  on  the  history 
of  the  art— if  he  could  talk  as  he  did  of  cthe  gloomy  fanaticism  of 
the  times',  which  'had  totally  prohibited  the  public  use  of 
every  species  of  music  except  unisonous  and  syllabic  psalmody% 
of  what  was  a  very  stupid  and  quite  evidently  pig-headed 
small-town  parson  in  a  thmly  peopled  colony  not  capable? 

Dr.  Burney  was  amazingly  inconsistent;  he  could  pen  that 
phrase  just  quoted  about  'the  total  prohibition  of  the  public 
use  of  every  species  of  music  except  unisonous  and  syllabic 
psalmody*,  and  'the  suppression  of  all  public  amusements',  and 
then,  in  his  next  volume,  go  on  to  describe  Davenant's  introduc 
tion  of  public  opera  in  London  in  1656.  He  could  talk  of 
'fanatic  gloom  and  psalm-roaring  saints',  and  in  the  same 
sentence  tell  us  of  the  issue  in  1652  of  Hilton's  Catch  that  Catch 
Can  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Catches,  Rounds  and  Canons  for  three  or 
four  Voyces,  weakly  suggesting  that  these  were  cto  solace  the 
Royalists  in  private*  and  evading  the  question  of  why  'fanatic 
gloom',  in  complete  control  of  the  police  force,  had  nothing 
to  say  to  the  composer  and  publisher. 

There  are  many  people  like  that;  if  they  have  once  subscribed 
to  a  general  proposition  (and  still  more  if  there  is  a  proposition 
to  which  they  haye  never  needed  to  subscribe,  having  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  regard  it  as  unquestionable), 
they  make  no  effort  to  square  that  proposition  with  recorded 
historical  or  universally  accepted  scientific  fact,  which  perhaps, 
paradoxically,  they  accept  also. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  Burney  and  Samuel  Peters  the  Restora 
tion  reaction  of  a  century  before  was  not  exhausted.  It  was 
customary  to  talk  (as  many  people  in  England  still  do),  not  of 
the  'Civil  War*  but  of  'The  Great  Rebellion'  and  the  'Regicides'. 
Burney  was  a  friend  of  the  High  Church  and  Jacobite  Dr.  John 
son  (Jacobite  until  he  got  his  pension  from  George  III);  Burney 
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and  Peters  were  both  brought  up  in,  and  remained  loyal 
members  of,  the  Church  of  England,  and  probably  they  looked 
down  upon  Presbyterianism  and  every  sort  of  dissent.  They 
knew  the  English  Prayer  Book  by  heart,  and  had  probably  both 
officiated,  in  their  respective  countries  and  in  their  respective 
offices  of  minister  and  organist,  at  the  annual  service  in  com 
memoration  of  the  Martyr-King,  Charles  the  First.1  To  them 
the  old-time  Puritanism  and  every  kind  of  Nonconformity  was 
'low9,  as  it  probably  is  to-day  to  some  of  the  little  group  that  an 
nually  mourns  the  execution  of  Charles  by  a  ceremony  round 
that  figure  of  him  that,  from  horseback,  surveys  the  place  of 
his  execution,  or  the  larger  group  that,  not  many  years  ago, 
successfully  vetoed  the  proposal  to  erect  a  public  statue  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  Oliver  Cromwell — and  even  almost 
prevented  its  erection  when  a  private  individual  (Lord  Rose* 
bery)  requested  to  be  allowed  to  repair  the  public  omission* 

Everything  that  could  be  said  in  vilification  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritan  had  been  said  over  and  over  again  in  the  sound 
Anglican  and  Tory  circles  in  which  Burney  and  Peters  moved; 
Burney  could  not  resist  his  prejudices,  and  Peters,  we  may  guess, 
never  tried. 

Peters  was  the  more  bitter  because  in  Connecticut  he  was  out 
of  his  proper  environment.  With  Anglicanism  in  a  minority 
this  High-Church-and-State  parson  was  for  practical  purposes 
a  Dissenter.  Peters  had  spent  ten  years  as  a  clergyman  in 
England,  where  the  Church  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  it 
did  in  Connecticut,  and  no  doubt  had  heard  and  read  there 
many  a  tale  about  the  'fanaticism'  and  'gloom*  of  the  English 
Puritans  of  the  previous  century.  All  this  blackened  his 
historical  conceptions. 

Then  there  was,  by  this  time,  a  'gay'  set  in  New  England; 
in  fact,  as  some  of  the  records  quoted  in  this  book  go  to  show, 
there  always  had  been  such  a  set.  If  Morton  and  the  Merry- 
mounters  (see  Chapter  V),  within  the  first  decade  after  the  land 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  able  to  represent  them  and  their  Puritan 
neighbours  as  spoil-sports  and  kill-joys,  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  when  life  had  become  freer  and  general 
New  England  thought  less  severe,  the  tradition  would  continue, 

'  In  1933  there  was  an  attempt  in  Convocation  to  initiate  steps  to  restore  this 
service  to  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  treated 
it  as  a  joke.  In  Burney's  day  this  service  was  taken  cmite  serimialv.  There  is  a 


j — —  -«.  ~  '•"*«- 7  *  ««•/  «.*«a  JK^VI^C  was  caKcn  quuc  seriously,  inerc  is  a 
proposed  at  present  (September  1 933)  to  dedicate  a  newlondon  church  to  CJharles  I 
—and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  approved  this!  It  appears  that  there  are  eight  churches 
m  the  country  so  dedicated— presumably  of  Restoration  date.  wiurenes 
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In  order  to  test  the  question  of  whether  Peters  had  himself 
chafed  under  'blue5  legislation  I  went  carefully  through  a 
compilation  of  his  period,  The  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  Con 
necticut  in  America  (New  London,  Conn.,  1784).  There  are  no 
references  whatever  to  music.  There  is  nothing  against  amuse 
ments  except  that  mountebanks  are  suppressed  on  the  grounds 
of  being  quack  doctors  I  (Had  the  medical  profession  of  Connecti 
cut  been  making  representations?)  I  found  no  really  'blue9 
laws  at  all— except  that  Sabbath  breaking  was  included  as  an 
offence,  of  which  Parson  Peters  would  probably  approve. 

Peters  possibly  merely  shaped  more  neatly  a  legend  of  old- 
time  that  was  current  in  the  Connecticut  Anglican  circles  of  his 
day,  a  legend  that  even  before  his  time  had  been  long  passed 
down  in  gradually  improving  form,  so  that  it  was  now  ready  for 
the  final  touch  of  his  artist  hand.  There  is  perhaps  evidence  of 
the  general  circulation  of  such  a  legend  in  New  England  to  be 
found  in  a  passage  in  the  New  Travels  in  the  United  States  of 
America  by  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  de  Warville,  published  in  Paris 
in  1791.  This  is  the  famous  Brissot  de  Warville  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Carlyle's  erestless,  scheming,  scribbling  Brissot  .  .  . 
a  man  of  the  windmill  species,  that  grinds  always  turning 
towards  all  winds;  not  in  the  steadiest  manner*,  the  hero  to 
whom  when  the  Bastille  fell  its  keys  were  presented,  leader  of 
the  'Brissotins',  Robespierre's  opponent  who  perished  under  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine  two  years  after  these  American  travels  of 
his  were  published.  He  is  one  of  the  many  links  between 
revolutionary  America  and  revolutionary  France — one  of  those 
who  found  inspiration  in  the  one  for  the  other.  He  was  In 
New  England  in  1 788,  the  still  monarchical  France  having  be 
come  too  hot  for  him.  Sympathy  with  anti-slavery  propaganda 
seems  to  have  suggested  America  as  a  place  of  retreat  where  he 
could  be  usefully  employed,  and  there  he  kept  his  eyes  about 
him  and  his  ears  open,  with  the  result  that  his  description  of  New 
England  makes  very  interesting  reading. 
Writing  in  Boston,  he  says: 

'Music,  which  their  teachers  formerly  proscribed  as  a  diabolical  art, 
begins  to  make  part  of  their  education.  In  some  houses  you  hear 
the  forte-piano,1  This  art,  it  is  true,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the 

1  It  is  not  known  when  the  importation  of  pianos  into  the  American  colonies 
began,  but  a  decade  or  so  before  Brissot  was  there  the  instrument  was  evidently 
rare,  for  Behrent  of  Philadelphia,  in  1 775,  advertising  what  was  probably  the  first 
one  actually  made  in  America,  boasts  of  having  'just  finished  an  extraordinary 
instrument  by  the  name  of  Pianoforte,  made  of  mahogany,  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
Harpsichord,  with  hammers  of  several  changes*. 
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young  novices  who  exercise  it  are  so  gentle^  so  complaisant^  and  so 
modest  that  the  proud  perfection  of  the  art  gives  no  pleasure  equal 
to  what  they  afford.' 

The  good  Brissot  then  ends  with  a  pious  prayer: 
'God  grant  that  the  Bostonian  women  may  never,  like  those  of 
France,  acquire  the  malady  of  perfection  in  this  art!    It  is  never 
attained  but  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  virtues.*1 

It  is  for  Boston  music  teachers  of  to-day  to  tell  us  whether 
Brissot's  prayer  has  been  heard.  If  they  have  sometimes  found 
difficulties  and  discouragements  in  their  work  they  know  now 
what  they  have  been  up  against. 

NOTE 

Some  further  particulars  of  the  active  and  adventurous  career  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  have  been  relegated  to  an  Appendix.  They 
are,  I  think,  quite  worth  the  perusal  of  any  one  to  whom  they  arc 
unfamiliar,  but  would  have  too  much  broken  this  already  discursive 
chapter  if  inserted  in  it. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  I  have  noticed  in  Webster's  Dictionary 
(edition  of  1912)  the  following  entry: 

*BLUE  LAWS  .  .  .  formerly  these  laws  were  supposed  to  haw  been  invented 

by  Peters,  but  nearly  ail  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  New  Haven 

Statutes  or  in  the  works  of  one  Neal,  an  earlier  writer  than  IVtrrs.   See 

W.  F.  Prince,  An  Examination  of  Peters*  Blue  Laws.* 

So  long  as  this  kind  of  slapdash  statement  is  promulgated  by 
standard  reference  books  the  American  public's  impression  of  the 
early  pioneers  will  continue  to  be  a  black  one  ! 

Three  authorities,  it  will  be  noted,  arc  mentioned  here—  - 

1.  'THE  NEW  HAVEN  STATUTES.'    These  are  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the 
present  volume  and  their  actual  character  must  be  clear  to  every  reader. 

2.  'NEAL/  This  can  only  refer  to  Daniel  NeaPs  Hvttory  of  New  England  (  1  720)  , 
which  work  gives  *An  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  Ntew 
England  to  the  year  1700*.  The  laws  summarised  are  of  the  harmless  and 
reasonable  kind  described  in  the  present  chapter  and  elsewhere  in  this 
book;  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  vindictive    about    them.    They  arc 
emphatically  not  'Blue  Laws*  (they  have>  of  course,  a  Sabbatarian  tinge, 
but  not  more  than  have  the  laws  of  England  or  Virginia  at  the  same 
period).  There  is  no  mention  of  music  or  dancing,  except  as  'forbidden  in 
Publick  Houses*. 

3.  *w.  F.  PRINCE,'  This  refers  to  a  paper  that  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  catch  sight  of  Webster's  entry  until  1  was  hack 
in  Europe,  and  I  have  failed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  question. 
From  what  Dr.  Prince  tells  me  of  it,  in  a  very  kind  and  sufficiently 

1  This  part  of  Brissot's  work  is  published  as  No.  ia6  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets, 
>  'by  direction  of  the  Old  South  Work,  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston*. 
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detailed  letter,  I  should  expect,  on  reading  the  paper  itself,  to  find  that 
what  authentication  he  has  been  able  to  produce  for  'Blue'  laws  is  in  such 
documents  as  manuscript  records  of  what  we  should  now  call  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  definite  Puritan  period  (see  the  final 
chapter  of  the  present  book— 'The  Eighteenth-Century  Origin  of  the 
Objection  to  Music'). 

For  some  of  the  alleged  Blue  Laws  Dr.  Prince  tells  me  he  never 
discovered  any  trace  of  justification  and  he  suspects  that  'two  or 
three  oi  them  represent  only  popular  prejudices'.  Replying  to  a 
remark  of  mine,  he  says: 

'You  are  quite  right:  the  early  laws  of  Virginia  were  fully  as  blue  as  those 
of  any  New  England  colony;  if  anything  bluer.  One  of  them  was  so  blue, 
in  fact  (since  it  forbade  the  killing  of  any  domestic  animal  without  consent 
of  authority,,  under  penalty  of  death)  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  Yet,  as  I 
showed  m  my  monograph,  it  was  justified  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  time.' 

Dr.  Prince  states  categorically  that  Peters's  'Blue  Law  35'  (the 
outrageous  one  concerning  Common  Prayer,  Christmas  or  Saints' 
Days,  mince-pies,  dancing,  card-playing,  and  performance  on  any 
instrument  of  music  'except  the  drum,  trumpet,  and  Jews  Harp')  he 
could  never  authenticate*  He  goes  on  to  make  a  remark  that  he  will 
pardon  my  quoting,  as  it  has  an  evident  bearing  on  the  general 
thesis  of  this  book — 

'I  have  not  at  all  carefully  examined  this  phase  of  the  subject  but  should 
have  supposed  that  there  would  have  been  prejudices  against  certain  musical 
instruments,  particularly  the  violin,  among  the  Puritans.  Certainly  that 
prejudice  lingered  in  many  localities  in  my  own  native  state  of  Maine  within 
my  own  recollection.* 

The  word  'lingered'  is  here  the  crux.  From  correspondence  with 
one  or  two  American  friends  I  have  gathered  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  existence  of  a  prejudice  against  music,  dancing,  and  other 
arts  and  recreations  is  (perhaps  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course) 
taken  to  indicate  a  survival  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

Not  at  all!  The  'Great  Awakening'  and  general  Evangelical 
Revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  intervened.  As  I  show  in 
Chapter  XXI,  that  was  the  period  when  these  prejudices  arose — 
both  in  England  and  in  New  England. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  had  American  friends  quote  to  me,  as 
showing  Puritan  prejudice  against  music,  the  opinions  of  elderly 
Quakers  they  in  their  childhood  have  known — the  Quakers,  whom  the 
Puritans  (not  without  some  excuse)  detested  and  persecuted! 

I  attach  a  postscript  to  a  postscript.  A  further  search  in  the 
British  Museum  has  brought  Dr.  Prince's  paper  (or  rather  two 
papers)  to  light,  the  difficulty  being  in  a  certain  peculiarity  of  method 
in  the  Index  Volume  of  the  American  Historical  Association  which 
at  first  baffled  the  officials  of  the  Museum  and  myself.  In  the  1898 
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volume  is  An  Examination  of  Peters9  Blue  Laws9  and  in  the  1899  volume 
The  First  Criminal  Code  of  Virginia.  In  the  former  Dr,  Prince  makes 
heroic  efforts  to  clear  Peters's  reputation  (as  I  feel,  stretching  many 
arguments  beyond  breaking-point).  However,  as  to  music,  the  result 
is  as  above  stated.  Peters's  most  valiant  (and  certainly  best  equipped") 
defender  can  find  no  trace  of 'Blue  Law  35*. 


CHAPTER  III 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

COMMUNITY 

PEARLIER  in  this  book  (Chapter  I)  I  quoted,  from  the 
I^lMusic  in  America  volume  of  The  Art  of  Music  (iqiO,  this 
statement  by  Mr.  W.  Dermot  Derby: 

'So  far  as  we  know  there  was  not  a  musical  instrument  in  New 
England  before  the  year  1700.* 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  inventories  and  their 
cataloguing  of  the  household  property  of  which  people  died 
possessed,  and  adds: 

'But  of  musical  instruments  the  testamentary  literature  of  New 
England  makes  no  mention.' 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  these  statements,  for  I  .have 
personally  examined  hundreds  of  these  inventories  and  the 
general  absence  of  mention  of  musical  instruments  is  certainly 
very  striking. 

But  I  can  produce,  at  any  rate,  one  example.  In  the  Records 
and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts  (vol.  Hi, 
p.  231),  is  to  be  found  the  will  of  Mr.  Nathaniell  Rogers,  of 
Rowley,  1664.  It  includes: 

*A  treble  viall,  ios.9 

That  is  positively  all  I  have  come  across,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
admit  that,  because  I  can  only  trace  one  musical  instrument  in 
the  New  England  wills  of  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore 
the  New  Englanders  at  this  period  did  not  possess  instruments. 
For  reasons  that  I  shall  state  later  I  do  not  think  that  they 
possessed  them  in  great  quantities.  They  were  not  common 
household  objects,  I  suspect,  but  if  a  careful  analysis  of  those 
inventories  were  to  be  made  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  that 
there  are  objects  often  missing  which  every  householder  must 
have  possessed.  My  wife  gave  me  great  help  in  examining  these 
inventories  and  her  observation  to  me  at  the  time  (prompted 
by  a  more  understanding  intimacy  with  domestic  affairs  than 
my  own)  was  that  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  linen  mentioned, 
the  common  furniture  (even  chairs  and  tables)  is  generally 
lacking.  To  this  lack  of  furniture,  however,  chests  are  an 
exception,  and  I  will  suggest  a  reason  for  this  in  a  moment. 
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Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  A  History  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has,  I  sec, 
made  a  similar  remark  to  that  of  my  wife: 

'Furniture,  with  the  exception  of  beds  and  mattresses,  is  seldom 
mentioned  as  an  asset  in  the  wills  of  the  period.' 
Mr.  Eliot  thinks  that  this  shows  that  the  furniture  was  of  small 
value: 

'The  furniture  was  mostly  home-made,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
import  in  the  small  sailing  vessels  of  the  time  any  considerable 
amount  of  household  furniture  from  England.* 

This  may  be  so,  but  nevertheless  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlers,  unlike  the  Plymouth  colonists,  were  sometimes  moder 
ately  well-to-do  people  (Mr.  Eliot  says  a  good  many  of  them 
'had  silver  heirlooms,  which  were  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation'),  and  one  would  have  expected  their  furniture, 
even  if  made  in  the  colony,  to  be  at  any  rate  worth  including 
in  the  list  of  their  effects  at  death. 

As  for  the  chests,  they  are  easily  accounted  for.  They  had 
contained  the  linen.  People  could  leave  their  furniture  behind; 
with  proper  tools  they  could  easily  turn  the  New  England  forests 
into  furniture.  But  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  colon) 
could  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  manufacture  of  linen  could 
be  undertaken;  they  carried  that  with  them  and  it  was  packed 
in  the  family  chest — probably  a  well-made,  solid  piece. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  small  number  of  instances  where 
furniture  is  included  in  the  inventories  it  is  generally  assessed 
at  a  low  value.  I  found  an  inventory  (of  which  I  unfortunately 
neglected  to  keep  the  date,  but  it  was  early)  that  assessed  cone 
table  cloth  and  one  duz.  of  napkins  and  one3  at  iQs.  6d.,  whereas 
a  table  was  only  put  at  los.  and  ca  little  table3  at  35-.  Qd.  (these 
sums,  of  course,  meant  much  more  then  than  they  do  now) . 

Pictures  are  very  lacking  in  the  inventories.  Felt,  in  Customs 
of  New  England  (1853),  has  remarked  on  this: 

'Amongst  our  inventories  which  contain  pictures  we  find  one  in 
1650  that  has  two;  another  of  1655  that  has  the  same  number  and 
another  in  1677  that  has  seven.5 

I  imagine  that  very  few  English  people  sailing  to  settle  in 
Rhodesia  to-day  take  pictures  with  them,  and  the  transport 
of  goods  is  now  relatively  easy. 

I  think  that  the  social  class  from  which  the  settlers  came  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  apparent  compara 
tive  scarcity  of  pictures  and  musical  instruments.  As  James 
Truslow  Adams  says  in  The  Epic  of  America  (1931), 
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*The  aristocracy  remained  in  England,  and  with  scarcely  an  excep 
tion,  the  thousands  who  came  were  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  fleeing  from  persecution  or  hard  social  and  economic 
conditions.  .  .  .  These  earliest  Americans  were  laborers,  tradesmen, 
artisans,  and  such,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  moderately  well-to-do 
and  educated  gentlemen.' 

Now  this  is  not  the  class  that  in  England  owned  virginals, 
lutes,  or  viols. 

Then  we  have  got  to  remember  that  the  settlers  largely 
came  from  the  countryside:  only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
England  at  that  period  lived  in  towns,  and  though,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  all  England  was  then  musical,  the  instruments  that 
would  be  inventoried  were  of  the  kind  that  were,  for  the  most 
part,  owned,  taught,  and  played  either  in  the  towns  or  in  the 
great  houses  of  the  countryside,  the  houses  of  the  nobles  in  fact. 
James  Truslow  Adams  (op.  cit*)  has  stated  that  during  most 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  immigrant  population  of  New 
England  was  90  per  cent,  rural  in  origin,  and  thus  in  its  old 
home  it  had  been  living  under  conditions  which  made  for  instru 
mental  interests  little  more  than  did  those  of  the  new  home. 

However,  there  is  something  that  to  me  remains  rather 
mysterious  about  those  inventories.  I  feel  that  it  would  require 
a  greater  specialist  knowledge  than  I  am  ever  likely  to  possess 
to  assess  with  exactness  the  value  of  New  England  wills  and 
inventories  as  evidence  of  New  England  possessions:  much 
experience,  and  a  very  competent  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
provisions  and  testamentary  customs  of  the  day,  is  a  necessary 
basis  for  the  full  interpretation  of  such  documents.  Malone, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  others  since, 
have  drawn  sinister  reflections  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare's 
only  bequest  to  his  wife  was  his  'second-best  bed',  whereas  we 
now  understand  that  a  large  share  of  his  property  went  to  her 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  testamentary  law,  and  that  the 
best  bed  remained  by  custom  attached  to  the  house,  and^  there 
fore,  did  not  need  to  be  mentioned  in  the  list  of  possessions  in 
the  will.1 

So  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned,  Mr.  Eliot's  report  on  the 
wills  confirms  Mr.  Derby's.  Mr.  Eliot  says: 

*Of  musical  instruments  there  is  no  trace  whatever.' 

1  Shakespeare  authorities  arc  still  slightly  at  variance  as  to  this  'second-best*  bed 
question,  but  all  are  now  agreed  that  the  subject  was  formerly  misunderstood  for 
want  of  consideration  of  early  seventeenth-century  legal  practice— and  that  is  my 
point.  There  is  a  good  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Shakespeare  and  his  Fellows  by  the 
"it  Hon.  Justice  Madden  (1916). 
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And  now  I  wish  to  take  up  Mr.  Derby's  challenge  a  little 
more  openly.  He  says.  So  far  as  we  know  there  was  not  a  musical 
instrument  in  New  England  before  the  year  1700^  and  the  solitary 
specimen  I  have  found  for  him  in  Nathaniell  Rogers's  will  only 
answers  this  statement  in  its  most  literal  sense. 

Well,  we  are  all  going,  in  a  moment,  to  know  a  little  more  than 
we  did. 

I  have  given  Mr.  Derby  a  treble  viol  and  now  I  offer  him  a 
virginal.  On  'Sixth  day,  Dec.  i,  1699'  (which,  I  admit,  only 
antedates  1700  by  a  few  weeks,  so  that  I  may  again,  for  the 
moment,  appear  to  be  quibbling),  Judge  Sewall  enters  in  his 
Diary  (vol.  iii.  506) — 

*Was  at  Mr.  Killer's  to  enquire  for  my  wife's  virginal.' 

Who  was  Mr.  Hiller?  Was  there  an  instrument  seller  or 
maker  or  repairer  in  Boston  at  that  date?  Hardly,  surely,  but 
the  entry  has  a  familiar  ring;  it  reminds  one  of  Pepys's  entries 
about  his  visits  to  Drumbleby,  the  instrument  maker.  And  it 
sounds  so  normal !  As  though  you  or  I  might  say — 

'Called  at  Hopkins  to  ask  if  my  boots  were  mended.' 

However,  I  cannot  prove  that  the  virginal  was  a  common 
object  of  the  household  in  seventeenth-century  New  England, 
though  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  a  city  like  Boston  would  contain  a  fair  number  of 
domestic  keyboard  instruments,  for  only  seventeen  years  after 
Sewall's  entry  about  the  virginal  we  find  an  advertisement 
that  looks  as  though  there  was  an  established  demand  for  the 
sale  and  repair  of  virginals  and  instruments  of  many  kinds. 
There  was  now  an  organ  in  King's  Chapel  (the  famous  Brattle 
organ;  see  Chapter  XV;  King's  Chapel  was  then,  of  course, 
Episcopalian).  An  organist  had  been  imported  from  England; 
they  gave  him  £30  a  year  and  he  was  expected  to  eke  this  out 
with  teaching  and  trading.  An  advertisement  of  his  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  in  April  1716  is  as  follows. 
(Note  that  we  are  still  well  within  the  first  century  of  the  origi 
nal  Puritan  settlement  of  .Massachusetts — eighty-seven  years 
have  elapsed,  to  be  precise.) 

'This  is  to  give  notice  that  there  is  lately  sent  over  from  London, 
a  choice  collection  of  Musickal  Instruments,  consisting  of  Flageolets 
Flutes,  Haut-Boys,  Bass-Viols,  Violins,  Bows,  Strings,  Reeds  for 
Haut-Boys,  Books  of  Instructions  for  all  these  Instruments,  Books  of 
Ruled  Paper.  To  be  sold  at  the  Dancing  School  of  Mr.  Enstone  in 
Sudbury  Street  near  the  Orange  Tree,  Boston. 
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NOTE.  Any  person  may  have  all  Instruments  of  Musick  mended, 
or  Virginalls  and  Spinnets  Strung  and  Tuned  at  a  reasonable 
Rate,  and  likewise  may  be  taught  to  Play  on  any  of  these 
Instruments  above  mention'd;  dancing  taught  by  a  true  and 
easier  method  than  has  been  heretofore.' 

(As  to  the  reference  to  dancing  here  see  Chaper  IV.) 

In  support  of  my  view  that  there  were,  even  in  the  earlier 
days  of  New  England,  more  instruments  in  use  than  we  have 
previously  imagined  or  can  now  trace,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet.  She  was,  of  course,  the 
great  poet  of  the  colonial  period.  She  came  to  America  in  1630, 
at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  already  married  to  Simon  Brad- 
street,  son  of  a  devoted  Nonconformist  minister  in  Lincolnshire 
who  had  had  to  emigrate  to  Holland  to  put  an  end  to  the  prose 
cutions  to  which  he  was  incessantly  subjected.  Both  her  father, 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  her  husband  enjoyed  terms  of  office  as 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  of  which  she  and 
they  were  amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  family  was  a 
thoroughly  Puritan  one  (as  nearly  all  the  early  Massachusetts 
families  were) .  The  father  was  even,  we  may  say,  stubborn  and 
narrow  in  his  attitude  to  theological  opinion:  he  was  certainly 
no  half-hearted  Puritan,  and  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnolia^ 
praises  Anne  as  cthe  crown  of  her  father3.  He  says  that  her 
poems  are  ca  monument  to  her  memory  beyond  the  statliest 
marbles'  (which  is,  perhaps,  largely  a  tribute  to  their  strong 
moralizing  tendency) ,  and  I  want  you  to  remember  that  eulogy 
in  a  moment  when  I  quote  from  them,  for  if  we  find  them 
touching  on  musical  subjects  the  approval  of  the  great  New 
England  Puritan  divine  will  constitute  one  more  refutation  of 
the  charge  that  the  New  England  Puritans  abhorred  music. 
In  these  poems  I  find  musical  allusions  such  as  the  following: 

I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing, 
The  black  glad  Cricket  bear  a  second  part, 
They  kept  one  tune,  and  plaid  on  the  same  stringy 
Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  art. 

(Contemplations,  1678.)* 

And  so  on.  There  is  nothing  very  conclusive  about  that,  but  the 
figures  (taken  from  both  choral  and  instrumental  music)  are, 
at  any  rate,  not  such  as  could  have  suggested  themselves  to  a 
Puritan  poetess  if  Puritanism  had  meant  an  abhorrence  of  music. 

1   1678  is  merely  the  date  of  publication;    I  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  of 
composition,  but  in  1678  Mrs.  Bradstreet  had  been  dead  six  years. 
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The  following  is,  however,  perhaps  a  little  more  directly  to  our 
point: 

From  school-boyes  tongue  no  rhet*rick  we  expect 

Nor  yet  a  Sweet  Consort  from  broken  strings, 

Nor  perfect  beauty,  where *s  a  main  defect; 

My  foolish,  broken,  blemished  Muse  so  sings, 

And  this  to  mend,  alas,  no  Art  is  able, 

'Cause  nature  made  it  so  irreparable. 

(Prologue ,  published  1650.) 

The  two  poems  above  quoted  will  be  found  in  W.  B.  Cairns's 
Selection  from  Early  American  Writers  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927) : 
if  the  editions  of  Anne  Bradstreet's  poems  by  John  Harvard 
Ellis  (1867)  or  C.  E.  Norton  (1897)  be  searched  other  musical 
allusions  will  be  found. 

Anne  Bradstreet  was  quite  frankly  inspired  by  the  famous 
Huguenot  poet,  Du  Bartas,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  poetic 
rival  of  the  Catholic  Ronsard.  She  was  not  the  only  poet  to 
feel  his  influence,  which  was  strong  in  all  Protestant  countries. 
Lanson  says  of  his  work,  T)e  Milton  a  Byron,  elle  a  laisse  des 
traces  dans  la  poesie  anglaise,  et  Goethe  en  a  parle  en  termes 
enthousiastes*.  The  fact  that  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  Du 
Bartas  visited  England  and  Scotland  on  diplomatic  missions 
from  Henry  of  Navarre  may  possibly  have  tended  to  his  popu- 


younger  days)  . 

There  is  a  wonderful  eulogy  of  music  in  Du  Bartas.1  After  a 
very  detailed  poetic  catalogue  of  all  possible  musical  instru 
ments  and  of  the  various  phenomena  of  choral  singing  he  works 
up  to  this  climax  (*J.  Silvester,  Gent.V  translation}— 

Sweet  Musick  makes  the  sternest  Men-at-arms 

Let  fall  at  once  their  Anger  and  their  Arms; 

It  cheers  sad  soules,  and  charms  the  frantick  fits 

Of  Lunaticks  that  are  bereft  their  wits; 

It  kills  the  flame,  and  curbs  the  strong  desire 

Of  him  that  burns  in  Beauties  blazing  Fire 

(Whose  soule,  seduced  by  his  erring  eyes, 

Doth  some  proud  Dame  devoutly  idolize)  ; 

It  cureth  Serpent's  banefull  bite,  whose  anguish 

In  deadly  torment  makes  men  madly  languish; 

The  Swan  is  rapt,,  the  Hinde  deceived  withall, 


'  praises  h5m  for  his 
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A  MUSIC-LOVING  NEW  ENGLAND  POET- 
ANNE  BRADSTREET  (1612-1672) 

She  was  inspired  by  the  works  of  the  Huguenot  poet,  Du 
Bartas  (1544—1590),  whom  she  praises  for  his  'insight  into 
music*,  and  her  own  poems  sjiow  an  interest  in  the  art.  The 
above  is  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  her  first  volume 
of  poetry,  published  in  London  (there  was  as  yet  but  little 
publishing  in  New  England)  in  1650. 
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And  Birds  beguil'd  with  a  melodious  call; 

Th*  Harp  leads  the  Dolphin,  and  the  buzzing  swarm 

Of  busie  Bees  the  tinkling  Brass  doth  charm. 

O !  what  is  it  that  Musick  cannot  do? 

Sith  th'all-inspiring  Spirit  it  conquers  too, 

And  makes  the  same  down  from  th'  Empereall  Pole 

Descend  to  Earth  into  a  Prophet's  soule. 

With  divine  accents  tuning  rarely  right 

Unto  the  rapting  Spirit  the  rapted  Spright. 

Sith,  when  the  Lord  (most  moved)  threatneth  most 

With  wrathfull  tempest  arming  all  his  Hoast; 

When  (angry)  stretching  his  strong,  sinewy  arms, 

With  bended  back  he  throws  down  thundry  storms; 

The  harmonious  sighs  of  his  heart- turning  Sheep 

Supple  his  sinews,  lull  his  wrath  a-sleep 

While  mild-ey'd  Mercy  stealeth  from  his  hand 

The  sulph'ry  Plagues  prepared  for  sinfull  Man. 

Remember  that  Du  Bartas  was  a  French  Galvinist  and  that 
he  supplied  the  Calvinist  poet  of  England  and  the  Calvinist 
poetess  of  New  England  with  some  of  their  favourite  reading, 
and  it  will  be  realized  that  there  is  no  substance  in  the  com 
mon  charge  that  Calvinism  was,  in  any  country,  opposed  to  • 
music. 

Returning  to  the  extracts  from  Anne  Bradstreet,  c Consort'  is, 
of  course,  a  familiar  word  to  students  of  seventeenth-century 
music.    It  is  the  musical  term  meaning  (when  used  as  above) 
either  a  combination  of  instruments  or  the  effect  of  the  music 
produced  by  such.   A  'Consort  of  Viols'  was  a  combination  of 
the  general  nature  of  our  string  quartet.    A  'Whole  Consort5 
meant  any  combination  of  one  kind,  i.e.  all  strings  or  all  wind 
instruments,  and  a  'Broken  Consort'  a  combination  of  instru 
ments  of  the  two  kinds  mixed,    A  'Consort  Viol'  was  one  of 
the  largest  size,  so  called  because  it  had  not  much  solo  utility 
and  was  only  valuable  for  ensemble  music.    It  is  obvious  that 
Mrs.  Bradstreet,  in  addressing  her  Puritan  audience,  not  only 
felt  no  compunction  about  the  adoption  of  musical  images,  but 
also  felt  that  she  could  rely  on  their  familiarity  with  ordinary 
musical  practice.1 

Perhaps  just  worthy  of  a  digressive  line  in  passing  is  another 
woman  poet  of  Puritan  Massachusetts,  Some  of  our  most 
cherished  'Nursery  Rhymes'  (as  they  are  called  in  Britain),  or 
'Mother  Goose  Rhymes'  (as  they  are  called  in  America),  come 

*  For  a  good  general  account  of  this  poet  see  Helen  Campbell's  Anne  Bradstreet 
andhtr  Time  (Boston,  1891). 
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from  the  publication,  Songs  for  the  Nursery.,  or  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies,  which  it  is  claimed  was  first  issued  in  Boston  in  1716 
(in  London  only  in  1760),  the  supposed  author  being  a  Boston 
woman,  Elizabeth  Foster  (1665-1757),  who  became  the  wife  of 
one  Isaac  Goose.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  copy  of  the 
1716  (sometimes  stated  1719)  issue  can  now  be  traced,  and  of 
various  uncertainties  in  the  story,  so  mention  this  lady  with 
some  reserve.  It  seems,  however,  a  little  strange  that  writers 
who  feel  more  confidence  in  Mother  Goose's  literary  existence 
than  I  do  never  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  how  their  theory 
credits  Puritan  Boston  with  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  childhood  of  two  nations. 

It  may  be  to  the  point  to  offer  the  reminder  that  from  the 
outset  there  was  a  reading  public  in  New  England.  Some  of  the 
early  settlers,  as  already  asserted,  took  collections  of  books  with 
them.  We  have  a  hint  of  the  cultivation  of  letters  at  an  early 
period  in  the  commonplace  book  of  Elnathan  Chauncy.  He 
was  probably  born  within  ten  years  of  the  Puritan  settling  of 
Massachusetts,  for  he  took  his  A.B.  at  Harvard  in  1661.  His 
father,  a  Puritan  minister  who  had  left  England  as  the  result 
of  persecution  by  Laud,  was  then  President  of  Harvard.  From 
the  description  of  this  manuscript  by  Professor  George  Lyman 
Kittredge,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu 
setts,  December  1930,  I  see  that  young  Chauncy  copied  into  his 
book  (interspersed  amongst  notes  of  sermons  heard)  twenty 
pages  of  Spenser  and  brief  extracts  from  perhaps  twenty-five  or 
thirty  other  English  poets.  He  loved  to  transcribe  references  to 
Minerva,  to  muses'  darlings,  to  Parnassus  nymphs,  to  sisters  nine 
making  music,  to  Parts  piping  and  dancing,  and  the  like.  Herrick's 
Gather  ye  rosebuds  is  there.  As  Professor  Kittredge  says,  the 
items  of  this  little  anthology  cshow  no  trace  of  the  sullenness  and 
severity  so  often  alleged  against  our  Puritan  ancestors'. 

Captain  Keayne,  chief  founder  of  the  Ancient  and  Honour 
able  Artillery  Company  at  Boston,  in  his  1 58-page  will  (all  in 
his  own  handwriting),  disposing  of  £4,000,  provided  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  first  public  library  in  America.  This  was  about 
1658  (I  have  not  the  exact  date,  though  doubtless  it  is  well 
known  to  Bostonians),  that  is  to  say  within  thirty  years  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  district. 

Sixty  years  later  the  colony  (1719)  was  visited  by  Daniel  Neal, 
a  famous  English  Nonconformist  divine  (later  to  be  known  as 
the  author  of  the  classic  History  of  the  Puritans}.  There  were  then 
five  printing-presses.  He  found  the  Town  House  (which  con- 
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tained  the  library)  surrounded  by  thriving  booksellers'  shops, 
and  wrote  in  his  History  of  New  England  (1720): 

'The  knowledge  of  Letters  flourishes  more  here  than  in  all  the  other 
English  plantations  put  together;  for  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is 
but  one  bookshop,  and  in  the  Plantations  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Carolina,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Islands  none  at  all.'1 

I  now  return  to  good  Judge  Sewall  (1652-1730).  His  Diary, 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,2  is  a  most 
entertaining  human  document.  It  covers  the  years  1674-1729, 
The  Judge's  troubles  as  precentor  of  the  meeting-house  are 
often  quoted  in  works  on  American  music  and  will  be  quoted 
again  on  a  later  page  of  the  present  work.  For  the  moment  we 
are  concerned  with  his  instrumental  allusions,  and  in  reading 
them  we  must  remember  that  the  writer  was  a  Puritan  of  the 
Puritans,  holding  high  office  in  Puritan  Church  and  State.  The 
seriousness  of  his  religious  convictions,  his  genuine  piety,  and 
the  strength  of  his  moral  principle  are  visible  again  and  again 
throughout  the  Diary. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Judge's  lady  possessed  a  virginal.  I 
now  call  attention  to  an  expression  he  uses  which  shows  that  the 
lute  was  a  familiar  object: 

'When  this  was  over,  I  desired  the  Governour's  patience  to  speak 
a  word:  I  said  I  had  been  concerned  about  the  Vote  pass'd  Nov.  i . 
At  the  Conference  his  Excellency  was  pleas'd  to  say,  that  every  one 
of  the  Council  remain'd  steady  to  their  vote,  and  every  word  of  it: 
This  skrewing  the  Strings  of  your  Lute  to  that  height,  has  broken 
one  of  them;  and  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  with-drawing  my 
vote.' 

This  tallies  with  the  earlier  references  to  music  by  Anne 
Bradstreet:  musical  similes  and  metaphors,  it  will  be  seen, 
spring  very  readily  to  the  minds  of  these  leading  members  of 
the  Puritan  community. 

1  NeaTs  account  of  New  England  was  evidently  of  the  sort  to  please  educated 
people  there,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Harvard  conferred  on  him  an 
honorary  M.A.,  'being  the  highest  academical  degree  they  were  empowered  to 
confer'.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  by  the  way,  does  not  mention  that 
Neal  visited  New  England  before  writing  its  history.   Nor  does  his  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  David  Jennings  (London,  1743),  which  includes  an  account  of  his 
life.    I  take  the  fact  of  his  visit  from  Edwin  Bacon's  Boston,  a  Guide  Book,  prepared 
for  the  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1903. 

2  There  is  an  abridged  edition  edited  by  Mark  van  Doren  (New  York,  1927) ;  the 
complete  edition,  as  above,  is  unfortunately  only  available  at  libraries.   Charmed 
with  what  I  had  read  in  it  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  visited  twenty-five  second 
hand  booksellers  in  New  York  and  Washington  asking  'Have  you  a  copy?   only 
to  get  the  reply,  'No,  sir,  nor  anybody  else  either  I*  This  book  should  be  repubhshed. 
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I  now  call  attention  to  ScwalPs  reference  to  another  stringed 
instrument  (vol.  iii,  p.  131): 

'23  May  1717.  To  Salem,  Meadford.  Lodge  at  Cousin  Porter's.  See 
and  hear  the  Dulcimer/ 

At  dinners  on  high  occasions  the  Judge  was  accustomed  to  hear 
'Musick'.  By  that  word  is  meant  instrumental  performance, 
'singing'  being  the  term  otherwise  employed;  this  is  the  general 
usage  of  the  period.  Compare  Bacon's  essay  Of  Masques  and 
Triumphs  (1625),  cLet  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful  ...  let 
the  music  likewise  be  sharp  and  loud/  Some  British  music 
teachers  still  observe  the  distinction,  announcing  themselves  as 
'Teacher  of  Singing  and  Music5.  In  the  Records  and  Files  of  the 
Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  I  find  (in  a  case  in 
Ipswich  Court,  9  April  1657),  'Thomas  Androus,  the  scholar 
musician,  was  there  with  his  music.9  A  fiddle,  probably. 
To  return  to  the  Judge's  Diary: 

'May  23,  1716.  Council  dinner  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Many 
invited,  so  that  Three  Tables  were  filled:  Had  no  musick,  though  the 
Lieut.  Govr*  had  promised  it? 

On  that  occasion  the  Judge  was  disappointed.  On  another,  a 
few  years  earlier,  he  had  done  better: 

'Nov.  26,  1707.  At  dinner  Col.  Hutchinson  invited  us  to  drink  a 
Glass  of  Wine  at  Mr.  Eliakim  Hutchinson's  by  his  order.  .  .  .  His 
son  William  and  his  Bride  came;  and  Mr.  Phips  and  his  Bride  .  .  . 
both  weddings  are  kepj:  together.  Had  Musick,  Cake  and  Cheese  to 
rat  there,  and  bring  away/ 

The  trumpet,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  chapter,  was  not 
reserved  severely  for  martial  use.  It  was  the  instrument  of 
salutation.  This  is  how  the  year  was  opened  in  Boston. 

'Jan.  i.  6th  day  1696.  One  with  a  Trumpet  sounds  a  Levet  at  our 
window  just  about  break  of  day,  bids  me  good  morrow  and  wishes 
health  and  happiness  to  attend  me/ 

A  'Levet'  is  a  'Reveille'  (the  etymological  suggestion  of  the  word 
is  a  getting-up  flourish) . 

Compare  Pepys  in  London,  during  the  Christmas  Season 
just  thirty  years  earlier  (27  Dec.  1666):  'Up;  and  called  by  the 
King's  trumpets,  which  costs  me  IQS.' 

And  now,  having  seen  how  the  Judge  and  his  fellow  Bostonians 
open  a  year,  see  how  they  open  a  century: 

cjany.  i  1700/1701.  Just  about  Break-a-day  Jacob  Amsden  and  3 
other  Trumpeters  gave  a  Blast  with  the  Trumpets  on  the  common 
near  Mr.  Alford's.  Then  went  to  the  Green  Chamber,  and  sounded 
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there  till  about  sunrise.  Bellman  said  these  verses  a  little  before 
Break-a-day,  which  I  printed  and  gave  them. 

MT  VERSES  UPON  THE  NEW  CENTURY 

Once  more!  our  God  vouchsafe  to  shine: 
Correct  the  Coldness  of  our  Clime. 
Make  haste  with  thy  Imperial  Light, 
And  terminate  this  long  dark  night. 

Give  the  poor  Indians  Eyes  to  see 
The  Light  of  Life:  and  set  them  free. 
So  Men  shall  God  in  Christ  adore, 
And  worship  Idols,  vain,  no  more. 

So  Asia  and  Africa, 

Europa,  with  America; 

All  Four,  in  Consort  joined,  shall  Sing 

New  Songs  of  Praise  to  Christ  our  King. 

The  Trumpeters  cost  me  five  pieces  8/8.  Gave  to  the  College  Library 
Dr.  Owen's  two  last  Volumes  on  the  Hebrews,  Sent  them  by 
Amsden.' 

This  is  a  rather  pretty  picture — the  Town  Crier,  or  Bellman 
(not  extinct  in  Old  England  to-day — is  he  still  active  in  New 
England?)  stationing  himself  on  the  common  with  the  four 
"trumpeters'  (i.e.  a  little  brass  band)  and  declaiming  to  the 
Bostonians  their  distinguished  fellow  citizen's  New  Year  poem, 
of  which  he  had  printed  some  copies — probably  for  distribution 
on  the  spot.  And  then,  apparently,  the  Judge^  uses  the  chief 
c  trumpeter*  as  the  bearer  of  a  new  year's  gift  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
Harvard  College  (I  imagine  from  this  that  the  music  and  recita 
tion  were  repeated  in  Cambridge). 

In  1688  Sewall  paid  a  visit  to  England.  His  Diary  was  kept 
up,  and  from  it  we  can  glean  further  evidence  of  his  keen  love 
of  music.  For  a  Puritan  and  a  public  man,  it  must  have  been 
an  interesting  moment  to  be  there,  since  on  30  June  1688  the 
acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  took  place;  on  the  same  day  the 
invitation  was  dispatched  to  William  of  Orange  to  come  and 
save  Protestant  England  from  a  Catholic  tyranny;  on  30  Septem 
ber  William  sent  his  Declaration  to  the  people  of  England, 
accepting  their  invitation  to  come  over  and  secure  their  civil 
and  religious  rights;  on  5  November  he  landed  at  Torbay,  and 
on  1 1  December  James  fled  to  France.  In  December,  January, 
and  February  there  were  riots  in  London;  Judge  Jeffreys,  that 
persecutor  of  Puritans,  was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
and  died  there  in  April. 
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These,  then,  were  stirring  times,  and  some  degree  of  military 
preparedness  was  necessary.  On  1 6  July  1689  the  Judge,  still 
in  London,  saw  at  its  exercises  that  most  ancient  of  all  British 
volunteer  forces,  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company — a 
century  and  a  half  old  at  that  time  and  still  doing  notable 
service  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  later  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  War.1 

He  notices  their  band.  They  cHad  Musick  besides  the  Drums' 
— probably  hautboys,  of  two  or  three  sizes,  with  bassoons.  The 
suggestion  here  is  that  in  New  England  the  military  band  had 
not  been  introduced,  merely  the  drum  being  used.  Boston  had 
its  own  Honourable  Artillery  Company;  hence  perhaps  Sewall's 
interest  in  seeing  the  parade  in  London.  The  Boston  Company 
is  still  in  existence.  There  was  a  fraternal  meeting  between  the 
two  companies,  in  London,  in  1896,  and  there  were  friendly 
passages,  I  note,  a  few  days  before  I  write  these  lines  in  1933. 

In  April  1689  the  Judge  was  in  Coventry.  He  moved  amongst 
good,  pious,  praying  people.  On  the  gth  of  that  month  he 
records: 

cWent  to  Captain  King's  in  Mich-Park  Street,  where  was  Prayer 
by  Briant  .  .  .  No  singing.3 

I  think  the  Judge,  who  loved  Psalms  after  supper  (as  several 
entries  in  the  home  part  of  his  Diary  show),  was  a  little  dis 
appointed  at  that,  but  the  next  day  he  solaced  himself  with 
music  at  his  inn,  for  we  find  him  recording: 

'Ap.  10.  Had  three  of  the  City  Waits  bid  me  good  morrow  with 
their  Wind  Musick.9 

This  is  not  the  only  record  of  the  Judge's  enjoyment  of  music 
at  an  inn.  On  27  June,  at  Cambridge,  he  records: 

6Mr.  Littel  dined  with  us  at  our  Inn:  had  a  Legg  Mutton  boiled 
and  Colly-Flower,  Garrets,  Roasted  Fowls,  and  a  dish  of  Pease. 
Three  Musicians  came  in,  two  Harps  and  a  Violin,  and  gave  us 
Musick/ 

It  is  not  clear,  in  either  the  Coventry  or  the  Cambridge  entry, 
that  Sewall  actually  sent  for  these  musicians.  The  institution 
of  the  Town  Waits  is  a  very  ancient  one  in  England.  They  were 
municipal  officials,  receiving  a  salary  and  playing  on  civic 
occasions.  In  many  places  they  seem  to  have  made  a  practice 
of  calling  on  strangers  at  their  inn,  to  give  them  a  welcome.  The 
Puritan  Sewall  shows,  to  say  the  least,  no  objection  to  the 

1  Founded  in  1537  as  the  'Fraternity  or  Guild  of  Long  Bows,  Cross  Bows  and 
Hand  Guns'. 
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practice,  no  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  that  we  have  so  often 
been  told  was  universal  amongst  the  New  England  Puritans — 
'that  music  was  the  invention  of  the  devil,  to  be  shunned  as 
worldly  and  frivolous'.  He  had,  indeed,  no  more  abhorrence  of 
good  music  than  of  good  food — 'Colly-Flowers'  and  'Garrets5. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Town  Waits  in  New  England,  but 
the  four  Trumpeters  of  Boston  mentioned  by  Sewall  may  have 
held  an  analogous  position.  The  point  deserves  investigation 
by  some  Boston  student  of  music  or  of  social  life. 

The  custom  of  the  attendance  of  musicians  on  a  traveller  at 
his  inn  was  traditional.  See  Fynes  Moryson's  interesting  account 
of  inn  customs  in  his  Itinerary,  part  iii  (1617,  i.e.  about  seventy 
years  before  SewalFs  visit  to  England).  'While  he  eates,  if  he 
have  company  especially,  he  shall  be  offered  musicke,  which  he 
may  freely  take  or  refuse,  and  if  he  be  solitary,  the  Musitians 
will  give  him  good  day  with  Musicke  in  the  morning.5  Well, 
Sewall  had  it  offered  and  did  not  refuse ! 

Apparently  an  improvement  had  taken  place  at  Cambridge 
since  the  time,  twenty  years  earlier  (9  October  1667),  when 
Pepys  heard  its  musicians  at  his  inn — 

'The  town  musique  did  come  and  play;  but,  Lord !  what  sad  music 
they  made.' 

Pepys,  on  a  tour  in  the  west  of  England  (1666),  had  music  in 
the  inns  at  Abingdon,  Bath  (where  the  custom  was  kept  up  for 
more  than  a  century  longer),  and  Newbury.  At  the  last  place 
the  performers  (as  at  Cambridge)  were  incompetent,  and,  more 
over,  had  got  the  names  of  the  party  wrong,  so  Pepys  and  his 
companions  would  not  acknowledge  it — 'Musick  the  worst  we 
have  had,  coming  to  our  chamber  door,  but  calling  us  by 
wrong  names,  we  lay/  (For  further  reference  to  inn  music, 
and  the  practice  of  getting  hold  of,  and  using  the  names  of, 
the  persons  honoured,  see  Chapter  XVIII,) 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  during  this  same  month  of 
SewalFs  visit  to  home  music  in  London  amongst  what  (since  the 
family  was  related  to  Sewall)  was  probably  a  Puritan  household, 

'i2th  June.  Cous.  Sarah  played  on  her  Flute.  Cous.  Atwell  sings 
well/ 

But  what  do  you  think  of  the  Puritan  Sewall  and  his  Bostonian 
companions  going  to  a  public  concert?  On  n  February  1689, 
this  occurs: 

'Mr.  Brattle  and  I  went  to  Covent  Garden  and  heard  a  Consort  of 
Musick,* 
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Why  not — except  that  the  Macaulay  sort,  in  their  histories  of 
England,  and  the  Peters  sort,  in  their  histories  of  New  England, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  writers  of  books  and  articles  on  American 
music,  have  strictly  forbidden  a  respectable  Puritan  gentleman 
to  do  any  such  thing?  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
malicious  present-day  charge  that  some  travellers  when  on 
holiday  abroad  do  certain  things  that  they  would  not  do  in  their 
home  towns,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Judge  and  his 
companion,  Mr.  Brattle,  were  not  at  all  that  kind  of  traveller. 
There  was  no  Babbitry  about  Sewall. 

Now,  as  I  shall  have  to  admit  in  a  later  chapter,  the  Puritans 
did  object  to  the  ordinary  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  day, 
and  at  first  sight  of  the  words  'Covent  Garden'  the  horrible 
thought  may  have  occurred  to  some  reader — cThe  Judge  has 
been  to  a  theatre!*  Well,  none  the  worse  if  he  had;  not  many  of 
his  English  Puritan  friends,  I  think,  would  have  condemned  his 
visiting  such  a  place  for  so  innocent  a  purpose  as  the  hearing  of 
a  programme  of  music. 

But  we  can  put  that  suspicion  out  of  our  minds;  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  did  not  come  into  existence  until  over  forty 
years  later  (1732),  and  the  concert  those  good  Boston  Puritans, 
Messrs.  Sewall  and  Brattle,  attended  was  certainly  either  in 
a  tavern  or  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  professional  musicians 
who,  at  this  period  of  London  life,  maintained  regular  weekly 
concert  series.  Hawkins  in  his  Ch.  158  gives  newspaper  adver 
tisements  of  several  concert  organizations  in  Covent  Garden  at 
various  dates;  the  district  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one 
with  concert-givers. 

The  date  given  in  SewalTs  diary  is  a  rather  early  one  in  the 
history  of  London  concert-giving,  but  a  good  many  concert 
organizations  were  already  active.  The  first  public  concerts  had 
been  started  by  John  Banister  in  his  house  in  Whitefriars 
seventeen  years  before  (1672);  he  gave  them  daily  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  distinction  between  the  Banister  concerts 
and  any  that  preceded  is  that  Banister's  were  freely  open  to 
anybody  on  a  fixed  payment  at  the  door.  This  is  why  they  are 
always  reckoned  the  first  public  concerts.1  They  ran  for  six 
years,  and  in  the  year  they  ceased  (1678)  Thomas  Britton,  the 

1  In  another  way  of  reckoning  we  can  push  the  beginning  of  public  concert- 
giving  activity  perhaps  forty  years  back,  since  Professor  Edward  Dent  thinks  that 
the  performances  of  music  before  plays  in  the  London  theatres  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  really  amounted  to  concert  programmes  (Foundations  of  English  Opera,  Gam- 
bridge,  r  928) .  Compare,  however,  Hawkins's  statement  as  to  the  slipshod  charac 
ter  of  theatre  music  at  that  period,  quoted  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  the  present  work. 
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famous  musical  ^  coal-hawker,  began  his  series  in  a  loft  at 
ClerkenwelL  Britton's  concerts  were  still  going  on  at  the  time 
the  Judge  was  in  London,  and  they  did  so  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  longer  (to  1714);  Handel,  who  settled  in  England  in 
1712,  used  latterly  to  take  part  in  them. 

In  order  that  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  Sewall  and  Brattle 
at  their  concert  I  will  give  here  a  short  contemporary  descrip 
tion  of  one  or  two  of  those  concert  organizations,  taking  them 
from  the  Hon.  Roger  North's  Memoirs  of  Musick.1 

'The  first  of  these  was  in  a  lane  behind  Pauls2  where  there  was  a 
chamber  organ  that  one  Phillips  played  upon,  and  some  shopkeepers, 
and  foremen  came  weekly  to  sing  in  consort,  and  to  hear  and  enjoy 
ale  and  tobacco;  and  after  some  time  the  audience  grew  strong,  and 
one  Ben  Wellington  got  the  reputation  of  a  notable  bass  voice,  who 
also  set  up  for  a  composer,  and  hath  some  songs  in  print,  but  of  a 
very  low  excelence;  and  their  musick  was  chiefly  out  of  Playford's 
Catch  book.3  But  this  showed  an  inclination  of  the  citizens  to  follow 
musick.  And  the  same  was  confirmed  by  many  little  entertainments, 
the  masters  voluntarily  made  for  their  scollars,  for  being  knowne 
they  were  alwais  crowded. 

'The  next  ^essay  was  of  the  elder  Banister,4  who  had  a  good 
theatricall  vein,  and  in  composition  had  a  lively  style  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  procured  a  large  room  in  Whitefryars,  neer  the  Temple 
back  gate,  and  made  a  large  raised  box  for  the  musitians,  whose 
modesty  required  curtaines.  The  room  was  rounded  with  seats  and 
small  tables,  alehouse  fashion.  One  shilling  was  the  price,  and  call 
for  what  you  pleased;  there  was  very  good  musick,  for  Banister 
found  means  to  procure  the  best  hands  in  towne,  and  some  voices 
to  come  and  performe  there,  and  there  wanted  no  variety  of  humour, 
for  Banister  himself  (inter  alia)  did  wonders  upon  a  flageolett  to  a 
thro*  Base,  and  the  severall  masters  had  their  solos.  They  continued 
full  one  winter,  and  more  I  remember  not. 

'There  was  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  good  esteem,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  for  some  of  them  as  I  hear  are  still  living,  that  used  to  meet 

1  Written  in  1 7128;  published  under  E.  F.  Rimbault's  editorship  in  1 846.  At  the 
time  of  Sewall's  visit  to  London  North  was  Attorney-General  to  the  Queen.    He 
was  a  great  music  lover,  and  hostile  pamphleteers  called  him  'Roger  the  Fiddler* 
(so,  too,  they  called  Roger  L'Estrange,  mentioned  later  in  this  book) . 

2  At  the  inn  called  the  Mitre  (see  Rimbault's  note) .   Pepys  records  listening  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  'Music  Room*  of  another  Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  on 
1 8  February  1659-60,  i.e.  before  the  Restoration  and  hence  just  within  the  period 
of  Puritan  control.    Ward  in  The  London  Spy  (1698—1709)  mentions  still  another 
Mitre  with  concerts  (and  with  an  organ) ;  this  was  at  Wapping.   The  multiplicity 
of  musical  Mitres  is  a  little  bewildering. 

3  Note  that  this  Catch  Book  was  published  during  the  period  of  Puritan  control — 
in  1652  (see  Chapter  VIII). 

4  Banister  had  been  leader  of  the  King's  band  of  violins  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles  IFs  reign,  but  had  been  dismissed. 
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often  for  consort  after  Baptist's1  manner,  and  falling  into  a  weekly 
course,  and  performing  exceeding  well,  with  Bass  violins  (a  cours 
instrument  as  it  was  then,  which  they  used  to  hire)  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  were  admitted,  and  by  degrees,  as  the  fame  of  their 
meeting  spread,  so  many  auditors  came  that  their  room  was 
crowded;  and  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  they  took  a  room  in  a 
taverne  in  Fleet  street,  and  the  taverner  pretended  to  make  formall 
seats,  and  to  take  money,  and  then  the  society  disbanded.  But  the 
taverner  finding  the  sweets  of  vinting  wine  and  taking  money,  hired 
masters  to  play,  and  made  a  pecuniary  consort  of  it,  to  which  for  the 
reputation  of  the  musick,  numbers  of  people  of  good  fashion  and 
quality  repaired. 

cThe  masters  of  musick  finding  that  money  was  to  be  got  this  way, 
determined  to  take  the  business  into  their  owne  hands;  and  it 
proceeded  so  far,  that  in  York  buildings,2  a  fabrick  was  reared  and 
furnished  on  purpose  for  publick  musick.  And  there  was  nothing  of 
musick  valued  in  towne,  but  was  to  be  heard  there.  It  was  called 
the  Musick-Meeting;  and  all  the  quality  and  beau  monde  repaired  to 
it,  but  the  plan  of  this  project  was  not  so  well  layd  as  ought  to  have 
bin,  for  the  time  of  their  beginning  was  inconsistent  with  the  park 
and  the  playhouses,  which  had  a  stronger  attraction.  And  what  was 
worse,  the  masters  undertakers  were  a  rope  of  sand,  not  under  the 
rule  or  order  of  any  person,  and  every  one  foreward  to  advance 
his  owne  talents,  and  spightfull  to  each  other,  and  out  of  emulation 
substracting  their  skill  in  performing;  all  which  together  scandalized 
the  company,  and  poysoned  the  entertainment.  Besides  the  whole 
was  without  designe  or  order;  for  one  master  brings  a  consort  with 
fuges,  another  shews  his  guifts  in  a  solo  upon  the  violin,  another 
sings,  and  then  a  famous  lutinist  comes  foreward,  and  in  this  manner 
changes  followed  each  other,  with  a  full  cessation  of  the  musick 
between  every  one,  and  a  gabble  and  bustle  while  they  changed 
places;  whereas  all  entertainments  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  projected 
as  a  drama,  so  as  all  the  members  shall  uninteruptedly  follow  in 
order,  and  having  a  true  connexion,  set  off  each  other.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  playhouses  got  ground,  and  as  they  ordered  the 
matter,  soon  routed  this  Musick-meeting.* 

All  this  gives  an  idea  of  SewalPs  musical  London.  I  think 
that  after  the  extracts  from  his  Diary  that  I  have  given  we  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  bar  music  from  his 
life  as  ea  device  of  the  deviP. 

And  the  Judge  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  born  in  England 
during  the  period  of  Puritan  control  (1652)  and  bred  in  Puritan 

1  Probably  cthe  Italian  Signer  Baptista'  of  Pepys's  Diary,  i.e.  Giovanni  Baptista 
Draghi. 

2  Near  the  present  Charing  Gross  Station.  These  concerts  were  going  on  at  the 
period  when  Sewall  was  in  London. 


JUDGE  SEWALL 

Born  at  Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  in  1652.  Emigrated  in  childhood 
to  Newberry,  Mass.  B.A.  Harvard,  1671;  M.A.  1674;  Resident 
Fellow.  1673-4;  Keeper  of  College  Library,  1674.  Ordained  minister, 
but  turned  printer.  In  1 684  became  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assis 
tants  for  Massachusetts.  In  1688  visited  England.  Became  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  then  one  of  the  regular  judges  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1718 
Chief  Justice.  Member  of  the  New  England  Council,  1692—1725. 
Died  at  Boston,  1 730. 
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Massachusetts,  to  which  colony  he  was  taken  "at  the  age  of 
nine'  ^(1661),  i.e.  just  after  the  Puritan  regime  ended  in  England 
— which  has  its  significance  as  suggesting  a  motive  for  the 
family's  emigration. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  party  of  settlers  were  still  alive 
in  SewalFs  youth,  and  he  must  have  seen  them.  He  was  at 
Harvard  (1671-4),  an  institution  of  an  entirely  Puritan  com 
plexion,  supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  churches.  He 
studied  divinity  there  (at  that  time  intending  to  become  a 
minister),  and  was  made  a  resident  fellow  and  keeper  of  the 
college  library.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Council 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  was  such  at  the  period  of  his  stay  in 
England.  Three  years  after  his  London  visit  he  was,  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  a  Special  Commissioner,  engaged  in  the 
deplorable  Massachusetts  witchcraft  trials — and  in  after  life  he 
came  bitterly  to  regret  his  part  in  these  and  to  recall  it  each  year 
by  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.1 

He  was  a  man  not  merely  of  high  ability  but  of  the  finest 
character,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  his  religious  life  (every 
where  evident  in  his  Diary)  makes  the  candour  of  his  revelation 
of  musical  interests  and  sympathies  more  impressive. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  first  set  concert  (though  not  a 
public  one)  of  which  England  has  record  was  one  at  which  the 
Puritan  Protector  entertained  the  Puritan  Parliament.  Carlyle 
(Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches)  gives  (in  scraps  from 
contemporary  newspapers)  the  following  as  occurring  on  Friday, 
20  January  1657,  being  Thanksgiving: 

'The  Honourable  House,  after  hearing  two  Sermons  at  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  partook  of  a  most  princely  entertainment,  by  invita 
tion  from  his  Highness  at  Whitehall.  "After  dinner  his  High 
ness  withdrew  to  the  Cockpit;  and  there  entertained  them  with 
rare  music,  till  the  evening",  his  Highness  being  very  fbnd  of 
music/ 

If  the  first  concert  of  which  we  have  record  in  England  took 
place  under  the  Puritan  regime  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that 

1  And,  by  the  way,  do  not  be  too  hard  on  the  New  England  Puritans  for  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  of  witchcraft.  The  age  believed  in  witchcraft  and  its 
dangers  to  the  community.  Anglican  and  Royalist  England  was  trying  people  for 
witchcraft  long  after  the  Salem  delusion,  and  the  last  execution  in  Scotland  took 
place  thirty  years  after  the  last  New  England  execution  (Salem  1692;  Dornoch 
1722).  There  were  executions  for  witchcraft  in  Germany  up  to  1756,  the  last 
victim  being  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  a  servant  girl  was  punished  for  witchcraft  in 
Canton  Glarus,  Switzerland,  in  1 782  (see  any  good  encyclopaedia) .  Within  my  own 
lifetime  five  witches  were  burned  alive  in  Catholic  Mexico;  none  was  ever  burned 
in  New  England. 
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the  first  concert  of  which  we  have  record  in  North  America  did 
so  likewise.  In  the  year  after  Sewall  died  Boston  enjoyed  a 
public  concert.  Mr.  Wm.  Arms  Fisher  (Notes  on  Music  in  Old 
Boston,  Boston,  1918)  quotes  the  following  from  the  weekly 
Boston  News  Letter  of  December  1731. 

'There  will  be  performed  a  Concert  of  Music  on  sundry  Instruments  at 
Mr.  Pelham's  great  room,  being  the  house  of  the  late  Dr.  Noyes, 
near  the  Sun  Tavern.3 

He  gives  particulars  of  similar  announcements  in  the  follow 
ing  year. 

Mr.  Sonneck  (Early  Concert  Life  in  America,,  Leipzig,  1907, 
p.  10)  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  earlier  concerts  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  but  failed  to  find  record  of  any. 

And  now,  please  note  this.  Sewall  died  in  1730  and  Peters 
was  born  in  1735.  The  New  England  which  Sewall  left  behind 
him  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  into  which  Peters  entered. 
It  is  true  that  during  Peters's  childhood  the  evangelical  revival 
known  as  'The  Great  Awakening'  was  in  progress  throughout 
New  England,  and  the  influence  of  this  on  music  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  yet  been  seriously  studied  (see  a  brief  discussion  of  it 
in  Chapter  XXI),  but  Peters  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  life  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  his  own. 
He  was,  however,  writing  a  book  in  monarchical  England,  for 
English  Anglican  and  monarchical  readers — and  perhaps,  too, 
he  thought  the  English  would  believe  anything. 

No,  there  is  no  confirmation  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for 
the  statement  that  New  England  abhorred  instruments  of  music. 
The  seal  of  the  old  Council  of  New  England,  which  gave  the 
Pilgrims  a  patent  to  the  land  they  took  over,  bore  a  harp.  They 
(and  their  neighbours  the  Puritans)  could  without  any  impro 
priety  have  taken  that  seal  over,  too. 

One  of  the  first  American  'gangsters*  was  Geoffrey  Stafford, 
a  'lute  and  fiddle  maker*,  sent  to  Massachusetts  as  a  convict  in 
1691.  As  a  gangster  he  operated  chiefly  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  New  York  State,  but  it  is  said  that  he  made  violins 
in  Massachusetts  (see  Daniel  Spellane's  History  of  the  American 
Pianoforte,  1890,  p.  74).  He  was  hanged  by  a  Dutchman  that  he 
had  robbed,  and  'left  a  family  some  of  whose  descendants  now 
claim  to  have  originally  come  over  on  the  Mayflower*. 
Apparently  you  could  sell  fiddles  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
sixteen-nlneties,  but  in  New  York  it  paid  better  to  take  the  road ! 

In  approaching  the  close  of  this  chapter  it  may  be  admitted 
that  cases  may  have  occurred,  in  New  England  as  in  old  Eng- 
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land,  of  the  questioning  of  extremists  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  instrumental  music.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  Puritan 
conscience  was  tender,  and  that,  at  times  and  in  gatherings  of 
the  straiter  sort,  any  amusement  might  be  discussed.  There  is 
record  of  instrumental  music  thus  appearing  in  the  agenda  of  a 
conference  of  Baptists  at  Bridgewater,  England,  in  1655.  ®ut 
Mr.  Henry  Davey  (History  of  English  Music,  2nd  edition,  1921) 
has  called  attention  to  the  shameless  way  in  which  this  record 
has  been  garbled  to  the  detriment  of  the  Puritan  reputation. 

In  the  article  cOrgan*  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music1  there  appears  an  extract  from  a  report 
of  the  conference,  with  the  question  put  and  the  answer  given 
as  follows: 

Question'.  'Whether  a  believing  man  or  woman,  being  head  of  a 
family,  in  this  day  of  the  gospell,  may  keepe  in  his  or  her  house  an 
instrument  of  musicke,  playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to  play 
thereon.* 

Answer:  clt  is  the  duty  of  saintes  to  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil,  and  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts 
thereof.' 
That  is  flat!  But  Mr.  Davey  quotes  the  answer  entire:2 

'It  is  the  duty  of  the  saintes  to  abstaine  from  all  appearance  of  evil, 
and  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  ye  lusts  thereof,  to 
redeem  the  time,  and  to  do  all  they  do  to  the  glory  of  God;  and 
though  we  cannot  conclude  the  use  of  such  instruments  to  be  unlaw 
ful,  yet  we  desire  the  saints  to  be  very  cautious  lest  they  transgress 
the  aforesaid  rules  in  the  use  of  it,  and  do  what  may  not  be  of  good 
report,  and  so  give  offence  to  their  tender  bretheren.* 

In  other  words,  the  conference  decided — eYes,  we  can  play 
our  virginals  and  viols  if  it  doesn't  keep  us  from  Bible  reading 
and  good  works  and  give  an  impression  that  we  care  more  for 
our  music  than  our  religion*;  that,  I  think,  is  a  fair  paraphrase  in 
slightly  less  scriptural  language. 

In  every  Evangelical  sect  this  question  of  time  and  thought 
spent  on  amusements  must  arise  from  time  to  time — the  question 
as  to  whether  one  has  a  right  to  fiddle  whilst  Rome  is  burning. 
And  the  Baptists  have,  in  all  countries  and  all  periods,  been  one 
of  the  strictest  religious  bodies. 

I  have  included  this  reference  to  a  Baptist  conference  as 
having  a  general  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Puritan  tolerance 

1  Owing  presumably  to  Mr.  Davey's  exposure  the  incident  has  been  omitted 
from  the  third  edition,  1928.  . 

2  From  G.  Robertas  The  Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
England  in  Past  Centuries,  1 856— a  very  valuable  work. 
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of  instrumental  music,  for,  although  the  Baptists  were  not 
welcomed  in  New  England  (except,  of  course,  in  Rhode  Island, 
that  home  of  freedom),  their  ideas  of  the  proper  conduct  of 
life  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Independents  —  with, 
however,  that  tendency  towards  a  greater  scrupulousness. 

I  take  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  this  conference  to 
represent  a  form  of  self-questioning  that  has  had  its  severest 
answer  in  the  case  of  a  certain  American  sect  of  to-day,  the 
'Holiness'  sect.  Cecil  Sharp,  in  English  Folk  Songs  from  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  collected  by  Olive  Dame  Campbell  and  Cecil  J. 
Sharp  (New  York,  1917),  speaks  of  the  'leisurely,  cheery  people 
who  proved  such  a  mine  of  old  English  folk  song.  They  know 
their  Bible  intimately  and  subscribe  to  an  austere  creed,  charged 
with  Calvinism  and  the  unrelenting  doctrines  of  determinism 
or  fatalism.  The  majority  we  met  were  Baptists,  but  we  met 
Methodists,  also,  a  few  Presbyterians,  and  some  who  are 
attached  to  what  is  known  as  the  "Holiness"  sect,  with  whom, 
however,  we  had  but  little  truck,  as  their  creed  forbids  the 
singing  of  secular  songs.3 

That  combination  of  'cheeriness5  with  an  'austere  creed9 
probably  fairly  reproduces  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  community 
of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  that  com 
munity,  except  for  a  tiny  fraction,  frankly  making  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  but  the  fraction  morbidly  focusing  its  whole 
thought  upon  the  world  to  come. 

If  in  the  seventeenth-century  New  England  there  was  found 
any  ^  systematic  and  determined  opposition  to  instrumental 
music  it  came  not  from  the  Puritan  community  but  from  the 
Quakers  who  despised  them  and  whom  they  sometimes  perse 
cuted,1  r 

George  Fox  (among  the  entries  for  1649)  after  telling  how 
he  was  led  to  visit  courts,  'calling  upon  justices  and  judges  to 
do  justly*,  to  testify  against  May-games  and  the  like,  and  to 
declare  in  fairs  and  markets  'against  deceitful  merchandise  and 
cheating',  adds,  '/  was  moved  also  to  cry  out  against  all  sorts  of 
music'.  ** 

Mr.  Davey  has  called  attention  to  a  Quaker  tract  by  Solomon 
Eccles,  once  a  professional  musician.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Eccles  (he  will  be  found  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  other 
works  of  musical  reference,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio 
graphy,  &c.)  had  his  connexion  with  New  England  history.  He 


that  Fox\followers  disturbed  Bunyan  at  his  preaching  and  that 
s  career  as  an  author  began  with  two  books  against 
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appeared  in  Boston  in  1672,  and  was  arrested  and  banished  by 
order  of  Governor  Bellingham.  He  became  a  fanatical  Quaker 
of  the  most  aggravatingly  interfering  kind  (entering  churches 
during  service  to  make  a  disturbance  and  even  climbing  over 
the  pews  to  make  shoes  in  the  pulpit),  and  he  deserved  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  got  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place.  During 
his  Quaker  period  he  wrote  the  tract  in  question,  which  is 
entitled:  A  Mustek-Lector;  or  the  Art  of  Musick  (that  is  so  much 
vindicated  in  Christendome]  discoursed  of  by  way  of  dialogue  between 
three  men  of  several  Judgements:  the  one  a  Musician  and  Master  of 
that  Art  and  jealous  for  the  Church  of  England^  who  calls  Musick  the 
Gift  of  God.  The  other  a  Baptist,  who  did  affirm  it  to  be  a  decent  and 
harmless  practice.  The  other  a  Quaker  (so  called}  being  formerly  of  that 
Arty  doth  give  his  Judgement  and  Sentence  against  it;  but  yet  approves 
of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth  God9  (1667).  The  title-page  bears  the 
text  (Amos  vi),  'Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  .  .  .  That 
chant  to  the  sound  of  the  Viol,  and  invent  to  themselves 
Instruments  of  musick  like  David.  .  .  .  ' 

A  word  of  explanation  of  the  title  of  Eccles's  book  is  perhaps 
called  for.  It  ends  with  the  statement  that  the  'Quaker  ...  yet 
approves  of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth  God5,  so  that  unless  I 
guard  the  point  some  reader  may  suppose  that  even  the  Quakers 
of  the  Eccles  cast  made  an  exception  in  their  condemnation  of 
music.  This  is,  unfortunately,  not  so.  Examination  of  the 
book  (not  easy,  for  in  many  passages  it  is  little  better  than  a 
madman's  incoherent  ravings)  shows  that  the  phrase  "the 
Musick  that  pleaseth  God'  is  to  be  taken  in  a  purely  mystical 
or  symbolical  sense — the  music  of  the  soul. 

The  extract  now  to  be  given  can  quite  fairly  be  imagined  as  a 
communication  between  Eccles  and  two  chance  acquaintances 
in  a  Boston  coffee-house;  for  such  an  exchange  of  views  may 
just  as  well  have  taken  place  there  as  in  London. 

MUSITIAN. — Pray  let  me  know  why  you  forsook  so  good  a  calling? 
QUAKER.— While  I  was  taught  of  men,  I  could  follow  it:  (viz.) 
When  the  Church  of  England  was  governed  by  Episcopal  Order  I 
could  follow  it,  and  call'd  it  the  gift  of  God;  and  when  I  became  more 
strict  a  Presbyter,  I  made  a  trade  of  it,  and  never  questioned  it  at  all; 
and  after  that  I  became  an  Independent,  I  could  follow  it:  and  when  I 
came  further,  and  was  baptized  with  water,  and  eat  Bread  and  Wtne 
with  them  about  the  year  1642,  they  encouraged  me  in  it,  and  some 
of  them  had  their  Children  taught  on  the  Virginals;  but  I  went  further 
and  was  an  Antinomian  (so  called)  and  then  I  could  teach  mens  sons 
and  Daughters  on  the  Virginals  and  on  the  Viol,  and  I  got  the  last 
two  years  more  than  £130  a  year  with  my  own  hands,  and  lived  very 
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high,  and  perceived  that  the  longer  I  followed  it,  the  greater  income 
I  had;  but  when  Truth  came,  I  was  not  able  to  stand  before  it.  ... 

MUSITIAN.  —  But,  Friend,  you  undervalue  Music  too  much;  'tis 
true  that  in  case  you  had  been  a  Fidler,1  it  had  been  no  great 
matter  if  you  had  cast  it  off,  but  to  teach  mens  sons  and  daughters  on 
the  Virginals  and  Viol,  it  is  as  harmless  a  calling  as  any  man  can 
follow.  How  say  you  sir? 

BAPTIST.  —  It  is  a  very  harmless  calling:  there  is  sufficient  proof  of 
Scripture  for  the  lawfulness. 

The  Quakers  long  maintained  their  objection  to  music.  I  have 
been  told  of  a  very  old-established  Quaker  boarding-school  in 
Pennsylvania  that  never  had  a  piano  until  1907. 

Still  I  admit  that  the  Bostonians  went  too  far  when  they 
killed  the  Quakers.2 

And  now  I  call  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  no 
less  a  person  than  John  Cotton,  one  that,  as  I  consider,  clinches 
the  whole  ^of  my  main  argument  in  this  chapter.  Let  us  return 
to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  where  I  quoted  Mr.  E.  Dermot 
Derby  as  affirming  that  *So  far  as  we  know  there  was  not  a 
musical  instrument  in  New  England  before  the  year  1700'. 
What  would  Mr,  Derby  make  of  the  following  from  a  work  of 
John  Cotton  of  Boston,  published  as  early  as  1647,  i.e.  within 
eighteen  years  of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  in  Massa 
chusetts?  After  stating  the  objection  against  the  uses  of  instru 
ments  in  Church  to  accompany  the  psalm-singing  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  in  the  accompaniment  of  psalm-singing  in  the  home  they 
can  be  used  — 

*Nor  do  we  forbid  the  private  use  of  any  instrument  of  musick  ...  * 
I  quote  the  passage  more  fully,  and  discuss  it  a  little,  in  Chapter 
XV.  Surely  it  is  conclusive:  (i)  there  were  instruments  in  New 
England,  (2)  there  was  no  Puritan  objection  to  their  use,  (3)  there  cannot 
possibly  have  been  laws  against  instrumental  performance. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  many  writers  of  standing  who  have 
reiterated  the  New  England  Puritan  abhorrence  of  music  have 
spent  much  time  in  searching  New  England  Puritan  literature. 
I  recommend  to  them  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  eminent 
Increase  Mather,  D.D.,  President  of  Harvard,  son  of  Richard 
Mather,  son-in-law  of  John  Cotton  and  father  of  Cotton 

fiddler's  ^cupation  taking  him  into  theatres,  inns, 
**  time  stiU  ^  som*  considered  an  iirferior 


eor 

fc  °f  10W  ^   ^  *"  was  more  r<*pectable.   Compare  the 

Puritan  Baxter—  'Conunon  painters  serve  for  poor  men's  work;  and  a  fidler  may 
serve  at  a  country  wedding*  (Poetical  Fragments,  1681).  Y 

K  mO        b°Ut  ^  Quakers  and  Music  »  Chapter  XII  and  in  the 
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AMufick-Lcftor: 

O  R, 

The  Art  of  MUSICK  (that  is fo 
much  vindicated  in  £/?r^m/owe) 
Difcourfed  o£,  by  way  of  Dialogue 
between  three  men  of  feveral  Judg 
ments  : 

The  one  a  MUSICIAN^  and  Mafter  of  that  Art, 
and  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England*  who 
calls  Mufick  The  gift  of  God. 

The  other  a  BAPTIST,  who  did  affirm  ic  to  be 
a  decent  and  a  karmlefi  praftice. 

The  other  a  QUAKER  (  fo  called)  being  for 
merly  of  that  Art,  doth  give  his  Judgment  and 
Sentence  againft  it  s  but  yec  approves  of  the 
Mufick  that  pleafeth  God. 

Written  by  SOLOMON  ECCLES. 

Wo  to  them  that  arc  at  cafe  in  Sion>  to  jot*  that  put  far  a&ay  the  evil 
iafr  and,  caufe  the  feat  of  violence  to  come  near ;  to  them  that  He  #f- 
on  Beds  of  Ivory  y  and  ftr etch  themfch/es  upo*  their  Couches ^  and  fat 
the  Lambs  out  of  the  floc^  and  the  Calves  out  of  the  ft  aft:  That 
chant  to  the  found  of  the  Viol  *  and  invent  to  themfeives  Inftrument* 
ifAfufickJikf  David  :  That  drinkjVinc  in  Bowlsyand  anoinftbem- 
f fives  with  the  chief  Ointment  :  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the 
Jiglittions  ofjofefb.  Amos  6.  i,  3,  4,  5,<5. 

Lwdony  Printed  in  the  Ycar>  i<J^7. 

A  QUAKER  TREATISE  CONDEMNING  PURITAN 
MUSIC-MAKING 

This  is  one  of  the  classic  pieces  amongst  the  abundant  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  Puritans  nad  no  objection  to  music,  since 
it  shows  not  merely  the  Anglicans  but  also  the  Presbyterians,  Inde 
pendents  and  Baptists  maintaining  the  lawfulness  of  the  art  against 
the  Quakers  who  denied  it. 
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Mather — a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  divines  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  If  they  will  turn  to  Mather's  Remarkable 
Providences  (1684),  they  will  find,  in  Chapter  VIII,  a  com 
mendation  of  music  as  'of  great  efficacy  against  melancholly 
discomposures',  and  a  claim  that  'Indeed  the  sweetness  and 
delightfulness  of  musick  has  a  natural  power  to  lenifie  [soften] 
melancholly  passions'.  This  is  illustrated  by  cases  in  point — 
'Pythagoras  by  musick  restored  a  frantick  man  to  his  wits  again:  thus 
was  SauVs  pensive  spirit  refreshed  by  David's  pleasant  harp.9 

So  far  were  Mather's  contemporaries  from  looking  upon 
music  as  ean  invention  of  the  deviF  (see  the  various  modern 
allegations  against  them  to  this  effect,  quoted  in  my  Chapter  I) 
that,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  some  of  them  were  actually  in  danger 
of  accepting  the  sanguine  view  that  'music  is  so  hateful  to  the  devil, 
as  that  he  is  necessitated  to  depart  when  the  pleasant  sound  is  made*. 
This,  however,  Mather  prudently  warns  them,  is  going  a  little 
too  far:  'If  that  were  so,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  appearing  daemons 
do  sometimes  depart  with  a  melodious  sound?  or  that  in  the  conventicles 
of  witches  there  is  musick  heard? 

No  doubt  Mather's  readers  would  accept  this  last  reasoning 
as  conclusive  and  be  prepared  also  to  accept  the  statement  of 
another  Puritan  writer,  Professor  George  Sinclair  of  Glasgow 
University,  in  his  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered  (published  the 
year  after  Mather's  great  work  appeared),  that  at  gatherings  of 
witches  the  Devil  often  acted  as  piper  and  taught  many  of  those 
bawdy  tunes  then  unhappily  so  popular. 

All  this,  I  believe,  gives  us  the  orthodox  Puritan  view  as  to  the 
connexion  between  music  and  the  Devil.  The  Puritans  looked 
upon  music  as  one  of  the  good  gifts  of  God,  and  upon  the  Devil  as 
astute  enough  to  steal  it  occasionally  and  turn  it  to  his  own  ends. 
Returning  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  absence  of  ref 
erence  to  music  in  the  records  of  early  New  England,  we  must 
not  forget  the  several  instances  where  in  England  itself  a  very 
high  degree  of  musical  activity  has  been  in  existence  without 
resulting  in  much  or  any  mention  in  the  records.  I  will  offer 
two  instances. 

(i)  The  immense  activity  in  folk-song  and  folk-dance  in  England, 
unnoticed  byprofessional  musicians  of  the  cities  and  practically  unrecorded 
in  histories  of  music  until  very  recent  times.  It  was  not  until  1889  that 
English  musicians  began  to  be  aware  of  the  neglected  treasure 
in  their  midst.  In  that  year  Lucy  Broadwood  reissued  in 
enlarged  form  a  small  collection  of  songs  that  her  uncle,  Rev. 
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John  Broadwood,  had  published  nearly  half  a  century  earlier 
without  attracting  much  notice;  and  in  this  same  year  Baring- 
Gould,  by  a  chance  remark  at  a  dinner  table  aroused  to 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  folk-music  all  around  his  Devon 
home,  issued  his  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  West.  Nine  years  later 
the  English  Folk  Song  Society  was  founded.  The  year  after  this 
Cecil  Sharp,  down  in  Oxfordshire,  first  saw  an  English  morris 
dance,  and  there  began  the  movement  for  the  collection  of  the 
music  and  steps  of  folk-dances.  The  twin  movements,  thus 
started,  for  the  collection  of  English  folk-song  and  English  folk- 
dance,  came  only  just  in  time;  another  half-century  and  the 
immense  repertory  then  already  rapidly  being  forgotten,  would 
have  fallen  into  complete  oblivion,  and  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  historian  to  assert  uncontradicted  of  the  English 
Peasant,  as  he  has  often  asserted  of  the  New  England  Puritan, 
*//<?  had  no  music*. 

(2)  The  great  instrumental  activity  in  English  villages  that  has  now 
unfortunately  passed  away  almost  without  record.  My  knowledge  of 
this  activity  is  largely  due  to  the  labour  of  a  Sussex  clergyman 
who  happens  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  who,  discovering  that  at  a  not  very  remote  period  every 
village  church  had  its  orchestra,  set  himself  to  collect  the  data 
before  they  were  entirely  lost  (Sussex  Church  Music  in  the  Past,  by 
Rev.  K.  H.  MacDermott,  L.Th.,  A.R.C.M.,  Rector  of  Buxted, 
Sussex,  2nd  edition,  Moore  &  Wingham,  Chichester,  1923). 
This  writer  quotes  from  a  predecessor  the  statement: 

clf  there  be  one  thing  more  conspicuous  than  another  by  its  absence 
in  the  archaeological  records  of  Sussex  it  is  all  reference  to  music. 
As  a  science  it  certainly  had  no  existence  out  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chichester,  in  which,  as  in  all  Cathedrals,  the  practice  and  the 
traditions  of  an  ecclesiastical  school  of  music  were  kept  up  with  more 
or  less  ability.  But  setting  aside  this  ecclesiastical  class  of  music  as 
an  exceptional  and  esoteric  growth,  scarcely  touching  the  people, 
music  had  no  existence  in  Sussex  as  a  Science  and  scarcely  as  an 
Art,  100  years  ago.  The  diarists,  Gale,  Stapley  and  Marchant  make 
no  mention  of  it.  .  .  .*  (Fleet,  Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors.) 

Mr.  MacDermott  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  sweeping  state 
ment  finds  confirmation  if  one  searches  for  references  to  music 
in  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  or  in  the  Burrell  MSS.  of 
Sussex  at  the  British  Museum.  Everything  else  in  Sussex  church 
life,  from  architecture  to  old  brasses,  from  episcopal  visitations 
to  'church  ales',  is  to  be  found  lengthily  treated  in  books,  but 
music  is  almost  absent. 
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Yet  when,  disregarding  the  obvious  implication  of  all  this, 
he  began  to  search  in  the  villages  themselves,  he  found  that  music 
had  actually  been  'the  one  art  that  more  than  all  others  appealed  to 
the  minds  of  the  old-time  congregations,  and  in  which  they  took  the 
greatest  interest*.  He  gives  the  particulars  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  of  village  orchestras  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  churches 
— little  groups  of  flutes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  trombones,  serpents, 
violins,  cellos,  &c.  (twenty-four  kinds  of  instrument  in  all;  the 
orchestra  of  the  village  church  of  Brightling  includes  nine 
bassoons!),  and  lists  of  other  villages  where  he  has  traced  the 
existence  of  orchestras  without  being  able  to  identify  the 
instruments. 

The  knowledge  of  all  this  immense  instrumental  activity  in 
rural  Sussex  would  apparently  have  been  for  ever  lost  to  us  but 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  this  one  village  clergyman  who  has  (just  in 
time)  everywhere  interviewed  the  'oldest  inhabitant5,  inquired 
for  any  still-existing  instruments  preserved  as  domestic  relics, 
and  in  general  made  it  his  business  to  obtain  and  publish 
information.  Should  not  an  instance  like  this  make  us  particu 
larly  careful  not  to  draw  positive  deductions  from  the  rarity  of 
reference  to  musical  performances  and  musical  instruments  in 
the  various  records  of  New  England? 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PURITANISM  AND  THE  DANCE  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF 

THE  ATLANTIC 

I  HOPE  it  will  be  remembered  that,  however  strongly  I  may 
now  express  the  views  to  which  my  investigation  has  brought 
me,  I  undertook  this  investigation  with  a  mind  prepared  to 
accept  whatever  I  found.  And  I  freely  admit  that  when  I  fully 
realized  the  generally  tolerant  Puritan  attitude  towards  dancing 
during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  I  was 
surprised — perhaps  because  I  myself,  as  a  child  (though  not 
reared  in  any  of  the  sects  represented  in  the  England  or  New 
England  of  those  days),  was  taught  that  dancing,  if  not  actually 
of  the  devil,  was  at  least  approved  by  him  as  an  aid  to  his 
enterprises. 

Dancing  always  has  been  of  the  devil,  that  is  to  say  there  have 
always  been  dances  that  came  straight  from  his  academy.  This 
implies  a  distinction  that  was  well  in  the  Reverend  John  Cotton's 
mind  when  R.  Levett  wrote  to  him  on  3  March  1625  to  know 
whether  dancing  and  Valentine's  Day  practices  were  lawful 
and  he  replied: 

'Dancing  (yea  though  mixt)  I  would  not  simply  condemn.  For  I 
see  two  sorts  of  mixt  dancings  in  use  with  God's  people  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  one  religious,  Exod.  xv,  20,  21;  the  other  civil, 
tending  to  the  praise  of  conquerors,  as  the  former  of  God.  i  Sam. 
xviii,  6,  7. 

'Only  lascivious  dancing  to  wanton  ditties  and  in  amorous  gestures 
and  wanton  dalliances,  especially  after  great  feasts,  I  would  bear 
witness  against,  as  great  flabella  libidinis*  (Quoted  in  Hanscom's 
The  Heart  of  the  Puritan,  p.  177.  Also  to  be  seen  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  2nd  Series,  vol.  x,  p.  183.) 

There  have  been  many,  before  Cotton,  who  saw  that  dancing 
could  go  to  undesirable  lengths.  So  St.  Chrysostom  (A.D. 
c.  347-407)  declares  roundly  that  dancing  came  first  from 
the  devil,  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Father  Mariana  (1536-1624), 
says  that  the  sarabande  worked  more  mischief  than  the  plague. 
And  the  English  Bishop  Babington  (1550-1610),  in  his  Exposi 
tion  of  the  Commandments ,  speaks  of  the  'unchast  behaviour'  in  the 
dancing  of  his  day  as  ean  incitement  to  whoredome'. 

I  suppose  we  ought  to  turn  up  those  texts  of  Cotton's.  They 
are  as  follows: 
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Exodus  xv.  20,*  21.  'And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  wtth  dances/  &c. 

i  Samuel  xvtii,  6,  7.  'And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  the  women  came  out  of 
all  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  King  Saul,  with 
tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music. 

'And  the  women  answered  one  another,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain 
his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands.' 

The  one  of  those  passages,  as  Cotton  says,  shows  'religious* 
dancing,  tending  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  other  'civil* 
dancing,  tending  to  the  praise  of  a  conqueror.  In  the  first  the 
Red  Sea  has  been  rolled  back,  in  the  second  the  Philistines 
defeated,  and  dancing  is  in  each  case  the  instinctive  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  As  both  passages  refer  to  dancing 
by  women,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  where  Cotton  found  in 
them  any  justification  of  cmixt*  dancing,  but  he  knew  more  of  the 
art  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  than  you  or  I,  and  we  will 
accept  his  sanction — as,  let  us  hope,  R.  Levett  did.1 

Anyhow,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  study  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Puritan  mind  towards  the  dance  we  see  dancing  justified  by 
one  who  was  to  become  the  most  honoured  New  Englander  of 
his  day.  If  the  date  attached  to  this  letter  of  Cotton's  is  correct 
then  it  was  written  during  his  twenty-one  years*  ministry  at 
Boston,  England,  four  years  before  he  was  to  journey  to  South 
ampton  to  preach  the  farewell  sermon  for  Winthrop  and  his 
party,  and  eight  years  before  his  own  flight  (1633)  to  take 
refuge  in  that  other  Boston  that  had  been  given  this  name  three 
years  earlier  in  honour  of  his  own  Puritan  Lincolnshire.* 

In  order  that  we  may  give  the  views  of  Cotton  on  dancing  the 
importance  they  deserve  let  us  recall  in  a  little  more  detail  his 
position  in  the  New  England  community: 

'He  at  once  became  a  leading  figure  on  the  small  stage  of  the 
colony's  public  life,  taking  an  active  interest  in  its  political  as  well  as 
religious  affairs.  Indeed,  in  the  New  England  theocracy  the  two 
were  almost  identical.  So  much  weight  did  his  opinions  carry  that 
it  was  said  that  whatever  he  pronounced  in  the  pulpit  soon  became 
the  law  of  the  land  or  the  practice  of  the  church.*  (Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  1930.) 

1  A  letter  of  over  -thirty  years  later,  which  I  quote  in  Chapter  IX,  speaks  almost 
as  if  Oliver  Cromwell  were  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  mixed  dancing  into  the 
English  Puritan  community, 

3  The  British  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  wrongly  states  of  Cotton  and  his 
party:  'Their  welcome  was  emphasized  by  a  change  of  the  town's  name  from 
Trimountain  to  Boston.' 
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And  this  man  would  not  condemn  dancing,  eyea  though  mixt*. 

In  all  this  Cotton  was  at  one  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
English  Puritan  community  from  whiclf  he  had  come.  When 
my  friend,  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
(1929  edition,  s.v.  'Dance'),  says  of  England,  'Dancing  practic 
ally  disappeared  during  the  Puritan  regime  but  with  the 
Restoration  it  again  became  popular'  he  is  (just  for  once) 
talking  through  his  hat.  Ghambers's  Encyclopaedia  has  a  similar 
misstatement  (probably  most  encyclopaedias  have).  The 
English  Puritans  danced.  Even  the  serious  Stubbes  in  his 
Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1583),  which  includes  many  a  strong  attack 
on  unlawful  amusements  (see  Chapter  XX),  expressed  himself 
as  not  against  dancing  in  private.1 

In  my  first  chapter  I  chose  as  representative  English  Puritans 
three  men  whom  nobody  could  reasonably  dispute  to  be  such — 
Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Milton,  and  John  Bunyan. 

Cromwell,  as  I  have  stated,  had  cmixt  dancing'  (con 
tinued  until  five  in  the  morning!)  at  the  wedding  of  one  of 
his  daughters.  And  Milton  in  his  U  Allegro  could  depict  the 
summer  delights  of  Old  England: 

Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe 
»          •          •          •          • 
Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 

And  in  his  Masque  of  Comus  (for  there  was  nothing  in  Puritan 
morality  inconsistent  with  masques — see  Chapter  XII)  he 
provided  for  dances,  for  which  his  friend  Harry  Lawes  (the 
*Mr.  H.  Lawes3  whom  he  commemorated  in  the  famous 
sonnet)  wrote  the  music. 

And  as  for  Bunyan,  see  the  following  passage.  Great-Heart 
and  the  four  sons  of  Christiana,  on  the  pilgrimage  heavenwards, 
have  destroyed  Doubting  Castle,  slain  Giant  Despair,  and 
liberated  his  prisoners,  'Mr.  Despondency,  almost  starved  to 
death,  and  one  Much-Afraid,  his  daughter*. 

*Now  Christiana,  if  need  was,  could  play  upon  the  viol,  and  her 
daughter  Mercy  upon  the  lute:  so,  since  they  were  so  merrily 
disposed,  she  played  them  a  lesson,  and  Ready-to-halt  would  dance. 

1  He  was  a  definitely  Episcopalian  Anglican,  but  is  often  quoted  as  a  Puritan. 
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So  he  took  Despondency's  daughter,  named  Much-Afraid,  by  the 
hand,  and  to  dancing  they  went  in  the  road.  True,  he  could  not 
dance  without  one  crutch  in  his  hand;  but  I  promise  you  he  footed 
it  well:  also  the  girl  was  to  be  commended,  for  she  answered  the 
music  handsomely. 

'As  for  Mr.  Despondency,  the  music  was  not  much  to  him:  he  was 
for  feeding,  rather  than  dancing;  for  that  he  was  almost  starved.  So 
Christiana  gave  him  some  of  her  bottle  of  spirits,  for  present  relief, 
and  then  prepared  him  something  to  eat;  and  in  a  little  time  the 
old  gentleman  came  to  himself,  and  began  to  be  finely  revived.'1 

And  that  is  in  the  great  Puritan  allegory  which  has  charmed 
thousands  of  simple  Puritan  souls  and  helped  them  towards 
their  very  musical  Puritan  heaven — 

'But  glorious  it  was  to  see  how  the  upper  region  was  filled  with 
horses  and  chariots,  with  trumpeters  and  pipers,  with  singers  and 
players  on  stringed  instruments,  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  as  they 
went  up,  and  followed  one  another  in  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
City.92 

And  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  upbringing  and  home  life 
of  a  typical  Roundhead  soldier,  Colonel  Hutchinson  (1615-64), 
a  man  of  unyielding  principles  and  the  highest  courage  in 
defence  of  them,  and  a  great  student  of  divinity,  a  foe  to  the 
kindly  Arminian  doctrine  that  every  man  can  be  saved  by  faith, 
and  a  firm  upholder  of  the  stern  Calvinistic  doctrine  that  only 
the  Elect  of  God  can  reach  salvation.  How  men  could  be 
happy,  with  the  conviction  that  millions  of  their  fellows  were, 
before  their  very  birth,  irrevocably  condemned  to  everlasting 
torment  it  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  now  to  understand,  but  they 
were,  and  their  happiness  found  vent  in,  or  fed  upon,  dancing 
and  music  and  all  other  innocent  recreation. 

So  we  find  Hutchinson  provided  by  his  Puritan  father  with  the 
best  masters  for  'dancing,  fencing,  and  music',  and  when  he 
himself  has  children,  and,  the  Civil  War  being  over  and  won  for 
Puritanism,  he  has  time  to  occupy  himself  with  his  family,  we 
find  that— 

*He  spared  not  any  cost  for  the  education  of  both  his  sons  and 

1  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  II.  See,  too,  in  the  Holy  War,  how  when  Prince 
Emmanuel  triumphantly  enters  the  city  of  Mansoul  *the  elders  danced  before 
him'. 

a  Pilgrim's  Progress,  last  page.  New  England  had  its  own  edition  of  the  First 
Part  of  this  work  within  three  years  of  its  first  appearance  in  1678.  Bunyan  grate 
fully  recognizes  New  England  approval  in  the  versified  introduction  to  the  Second 
Part. 

For  further  allusions  to  Bunyan  see  Chapters  I  and  X. 
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daughters  in  languages,  sciences,  music  and  dancing  and  all  other 
qualities  befitting  their  father's  house.'1 

Once  embarked  upon  my  investigation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
English  Puritans  towards  dancing  I  became  embarrassed  by  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  quickly  came  to  hand.  I  must  give  a 
short  extract  from  the  account  of  the  embassy  to  Sweden, 
undertaken  (1653)  by  the  Puritan  Whitelocke  at  the  request  of 
Cromwell  and  the  Puritan  Government.  Here  is  Whitelocke  s. 
account  of  a  conversation  with  Queen  Christina  (just  on  the 
point  of  her  abdication,  which  took  place  whilst  Whitelocke  was 
m  the  country),  who  was  decidedly  no  Puritan  in  belief  or 
conduct,  and  who  seems  to  have  heard  some  of  those  rumours 
of  Puritan  sternness  in  England  which  the  Cavalier  faction  put 
about  and  the  echoes  of  which  are  continuing  their  damage  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Puritans  to  this  very  day. 

QUEEN.  Is  dancing  prohibited  in  England?  .     •.       -   * 

WHTTELOGKE.  Some  there  are  that  do  not  approve  of  it;  but  it  is 
not  prohibited  by  any  law  and  many  there  are  do  use  it. 
He  then  launched  out  into  the  question  of  dancing  on  the 
Sabbath,  his  discussion  of  which  the  Queen  must  secretly  have 
found  distasteful,  as  she  had  given  a  State  Ball  on  the  previous 
Sunday.  She  therefore  quietly  changed  the  subject.  Soon 
afterwards  Whitelocke  was  invited  to  a  State  Ball  (a  week-day 
one!). 

'Seeing  the  high  esteem  and  pleasure  which  her  Majesty  had  in 
balls,  dancing  and  music,  which  recreations  being  modestly  and 
moderately  used  I  hold  to  be  indifferent  things,  and  not  unlawful 
in  themselves,  and  that  it  was  fit  for  me,  being  invited  by  the  Queen 
to  attend  them  at  fit  times,  lest  I  should  be  judged  too  severe  and 
morose,  and  too  much  to  censure  those  who  used  and  delighted  in 
them,  and  desired  my  company  in  them,  having  before  been  invited 
to  a  ball,  and  refused  to  come  because  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  being 
now  solemnly  invited  from  the  Queen  herself  to  a  ball  this  night  at 
court,  I  thought,  if  I  should  again  refuse  to  come  to  it,  the  Queen 
might  be  distasted,  and  think  her  favour  slighted.  I  resolved,  there 
fore,  to  go,  and  after  nine  o'clock  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  as  a 
special  compliment,  brought  two  of  the  Queen's  coaches  to  attend 
me  to  the  Castle.  When  I  came  into  the  room  where  the  Queen 

1  The  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  by  his  Wife.  There  are  many  editions.  Mine  is 
that  by  Helen  Kendrick  Hayes,  published  under  the  tide  Colonel  Hutehinson, 
Roundhead  (Sisley,  London).  My  quotations  will  be  found  on  pp.  27  and  442.  The 
work  abounds  in  references  to  Hutchinson's  keen  enjoyment  in  the  practice  of 
instrumental  music,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  proficient, 
having  always,  from  college  life  at  the  very  Puritan-inclined  University  of  Gam- 
bridge  onwards,  made  it  his  chief  recreation. 
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was,  she  bade  me  welcome  with  more  than  ordinary  respect,  and 
led  me  into  a  large  room  where  she  usually  hears  sermons,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  for  music  and  dancing.5 

There  was  an  orchestra  of  seven  or  eight  violins,  with  bass 
viols,  flutes,  and  citherns — played  by  cperfect  masters'.  The 
Queen  and  her  ladies  and  courtiers  first  danced  brawls  and 
French  dances,  in  some  of  which  members  of  the  English 
embassy  joined.  Then  English  country  dances  were  begun,  and 
the  Puritan  English  gentlemen  taught  the  Swedish  ladies  some 
new  ones.1 

There  is  another  interesting  reference  to  the  dancing  of  the 
Ambassador  and  his  party,  on  a  later  page  of  Whitelocke's 
Memoirs. 

The  Queen  invited  Whitelocke  to  dance  with  her — 

WHITELOCKE.  Madam,  I  am  fearful  I  shall  dishonour  your  Majesty 
as  well  as  shame  myself  by  dancing  with  you. 

QUEEN.  I  will  try  whether  you  can  dance. 

WHITELOCKE.  I  assure  your  Majesty  I  cannot  in  any  measure  be 
worthy  to  have  you  by  the  hand. 

QUEEN.  I  esteem  you  worthy,  and  therefore  make  choice  of  you 
to  dance  with  me. 

WHITELOCKE.  I  shall  not  so  much  undervalue  your  Majesty's 
judgment  as  not  to  obey  you  herein,  but  wish  I  could  remember  as 
much  of  this  as  when  I  was  a  young  man. 

After  they  had  done  dancing,  and  Whitelocke  had  waited  upon 
her  to  her  chair  of  state— 

QUEEN.  Par  Dieul  These  Hollanders  are  lying  fellows! 

WHITELOCKE.  I  wonder  how  the  Hollanders  should  come  into 
your  head  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  is,  who  are  not  usually 
thought  upon  in  such  solemnities,  nor  much  acquainted  with  them. 

QUEEN.  I  will  tell  you  all.  The  Hollanders  reported  to  me  a  great 
while  since,  that  all  the  noblesse  of  England  were  of  the  King's  party, 
and  none  but  mechanics  of  the  Parliament  party,  not  a  gentleman 
among  them.  Now  I  thought  to  try  you,  and  shame  you  if  you  could 
not  dance,  but  I  see  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  have  been  bred 
one;  that  makes  me  say  the  Hollanders  are  lying  fellows,  to  report 
that  there  was  not  a  gentleman  of  the  Parliament's  party,  when  I 
see  by  you  chiefly,  and  by  many  of  your  company,  that  you  are  a 
gentleman. 

When  Whitelocke  got  back  to  England,  and  reported  to 
Cromwell,  this  conversation  took  place — 

CROMWELL.  How  could  you  pass  over  their  long  winter  nights? 

WHITELOCKE.  I  kept  my  people  together  in  action  and  recreation 
1  Memoirs  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  (already  quoted),  pp.  353-5- 
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by  having  music  in  my  house,  by  encouraging  that  and  the  exercise 
of  dancing,  which  held  them  by  the  ears  and  eyes,  and  gave  them 
diversion  without  any  offence.  And  I  caused  the  gentlemen  to  have 
disputations  in  Latin,  and  declamations  upon  words  which  I 
gave  them. 

CROMWELL.  These  were  very  good  diversions,  and  made  your 
house  a  little  academy. 

WHITELOCKE.  I  thought  these  recreations  better  than  gaming  for 
money,  or  going  forth  to  places  of  debauchery. 

CROMWELL.  It  was  much  better. 

After  considering  all  these  evidences  that  English  Puritanism 
did  not  set  its  face  against  a  reasonable  enjoyment  of  dancing 
we  might  cast  our  thoughts  back  a  century  or  so  to  perhaps 
the  most  ruthlessly  outspoken  Puritan  Britain  has  ever  had. 
English  Puritanism,  all  through  the  period  just  treated  of,  was 
under  the  constant  influence  of  Scottish  Puritanism — as  the 
English  Parliament  sometimes  found  to  its  cost,  for  the  Scottish 
attempt  to  impose  Presbyterianism  on  England,  as  the  price  of 
military  assistance  in  the  Civil  War,  was  continual  and  for  a 
time  largely  successful. 

In  looking  back  to  John  Knox  we  look  back  to  one  who, 
as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  'foreshadowed  the  whole 
Puritan  revolution  and  the  scaffold  of  Charles  F.  And  Knox, 
as  he  told  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (to  whom  he  always  spoke  with 
such  bold  candour  and  conscientious  faithfulness),  was  not 
against  what  I  have  called  above  'reasonable*  enjoyment  of 
dancing.  The  summary  account  of  an  incident,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  will  serve  our  purpose: 

eOn  a  Sunday  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1562)  Knox 
preached  another  violent  sermon  against  the  queen  and  her  court, 
in  which  he  denounced  dancing  and  other  vanities.  He  was  sent 
for  by  Mary.  Murray,  Morton,  Lethington,  and  some  of  the  guard 
were  present.  According  to  Knox's  account,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
utterly  condemn  dancing  provided  those  who  practised  it  did  not 
neglect  their  principal  vocation,  and  did  not  dance  for  the  pleasure 
they  took  in  the  displeasure  of  God's  people.  Mary  dismissed  him, 
saying  stronger  words  had  been  reported,  and  Knox  grumbled  at 
being  called  away  from  his  book.  He  left  her  with  "a  reasonably 
merry  countenance"/ 

That  was  Knox's  attitude  and  it  was  the  attitude  of  the 
English  Puritans  of  the  next  century.  The  passage  about 
dancing  Tor  the  pleasure  they  took  in  the  displeasure  of  God's 
people*  was,  of  course,  a  home  thrust,  the  open  frivolity  of 
Mary's  court  going  well  beyond  the  limits  of  rational  distraction. 
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(Two  years  later  Knox  had  to  preach  on  the  subject  again,  a 
great  rain  and  frost  in  January  and  meteors  in  February  being 
clear  hints  from  heaven  that  the  dancing  and  junketing  had 
gone  too  far.) 

Old  England  and  New  England  Puritanism  were  not  two 
movements,  but  one,  with  constant  comings  and  goings  between 
its  two  seats,  and  Puritan  parents  in  the  Plymouth  Bay  Colony, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  were,  so  far  as  opportunity 
served,  just  as  ready  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  the 
graceful  parts  of  education  as  those  in  Lincolnshire  or  Northamp 
tonshire.  ^  I  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to  a  document 
that  I  think  must  have  been  overlooked  by  every  historian  of 
music  who  has  so  far  written  about  the  New  England  attitude 
to  music  and  dancing.  In  1708  Cotton  Mather  preached  a 
funeral  sermon  in  Boston,  which  was  then  published  and  can 
be  seen  in  the  Rare  Book  Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  It  is  called  Corderius  Americanos*  A 
Discourse  on  the  Good  Education  of  Children  .  .  .  delivered  at  the 
Funeral  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Principal  of  the  Latin  School  in '  Boston, 
who  died  August  1708,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  With  an 
Elegy  and  an  Epistle  by  one  that  was  once  a  Scholar  to  him. 

In  this  sermon  Mather  pointed  out  (and  some  educationists  of 
to-day  will  thank  me  for  printing  his  words  and  allowing  any 
who  wish  to  make  a  modern  application)  the  impropriety  of 
our  underpaying  our  teachers.  'You  will  spend  money3,  he  said 
in  effect,  con  anything  your  children  need — except  their  solid 
learning.'  Then,  amongst  his  examples,  he  mentioned  dancing 
lessons — not  condemning  them  but  (rightly  as  many  of  us  would 
admit)  suggesting  that  they  are  relatively  unimportant,  that 
they  have  not  the  first  claim  on  the  parent's  pocket.  (The 
italics  in  what  follows  are  the  preacher's,  in  his  printed  text.) 

'Worthy  of  honour  are  the  Teachers  that  convey  Wisdom  unto  our 
children.  .  .  .  Their  stipends  are  generally  far  short  of  their  Deserts. 
...  I  can't  but  observe  with  a  just  indignation;  to  Feed  OUT  Children, 
to  Cloath  our  Children,  to  do  any  thing  for  the  Bodies  of  our 
Children;  or  perhaps  to  teach  them  some  trifle  at  a  Dancing  School^ 
scarcely  worth  their  learning,  we  account  no  expense  too  much;  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  Minds  of  our  Children  Enriched  with  the 
most  valuable  Knowledge,  here,  To  what  purpose?  is  the  cry;  a 
little  Expense,  how  heavily  it  goes  off!  My  Bretheren,  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.9 

(This  was  a  Puritan.    Now  compare  a  similar  complaint  from 
a  Cavalier  seventy   years  before  in  England.     In  Peacham's 
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Compleat  Gentleman,  1634  edition,  we  read  that  most  gentlemen 
'will  give  better  wages  and  deall  more  bountifully  with  a 
fellow  who  can  but  teach  a  Dogge,  or  reclaim  a  Hawke,  than 
upon  an  honest,  learned  and  well-qualified  man  to  bring  up 
their  children5.  The  same  complaint,  in  almost  the  same  terms, 
occurs  in  Elyot's  The  Governour  a  century  earlier — 1531 ;  nothing 
Turitan*,  then,  about  this  demand  for  first  recognition  for  the 
solid  parts  of  learning!) 

So  dancing  schools  existed  in  Boston  in  the  early  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  we  may  guess,  flourished,  since,  from 
what  Cotton  Mather  says,  Puritan  parents  sent  their  children 
to  them  freely. 

But  we  have  been  expressly  told  by  several  responsible  writers 
on  music  that  dancing  schools  were  forbidden,  and  dancing 
masters  when  they  entered  the  holy  cities  of  New  England 
quickly  expelled.  This  may  have  happened  in  some  instances, 
and  with  good  reason. 

Mr,  L.  C.  Elson  in  The  National  Music  of  America  (1899)  says: 

*A  work  published  in  London  in  1 673,  entitled  "Observations  made 
by  the  Curious  in  New  England"  informs  us  that  in  Boston  there  are 
no  musicians  by  trade.  A  dancing  school  was  set  up  but  put  down; 
a  fencing  school  is  allowed.'1 

Well,  that  may  easily  be.  Not  all  dancing  masters  have  been 
the  most  reputable  members  of  their  community,  and  the  one 
who  tried  to  set  up  this  school  may  have  been  undesirable  for 
any  one  of  a  great  number  of  reasons.  A  dancing  school,  in  the 
days  of  country  dances  and  the  minuet,  almost  implied  cmixt* 
dancing,  and,  however  innocent  that  might  be,  the  young  people 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  of  character — so 
parents  and  city  fathers  would  think.  (A  fencing  school,  only 
one  sex  being  concerned,  is  a  different  matter.) 

Mr.  Howard  (Our  American  Music}  has  quoted  Judge  SewalFs 
diary  as  follows: 

"The  ministers  of  this  town  (Boston)  Come  to  the  Court  and 
Complain  against  a  Dancing  Master  who  seeks  to  set  up  here  and 
hath  mixt  Dances;  and  'tis  reported  he  should  say  that  by  one  play 
he  could  teach  more  Divinity  than  Dr.  WiUard  or  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  Mr.  Moodey  said  'twas  not  the  time  for  N.E.  to  dance. 
Mr.  Mather  struck  at  the  Root,  speaking  against  mixt  dances.' 

Well,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  untactful  for  a  dancing  master, 
seeking  to  begin  business  in  a  Puritan  city,  to  open  his  campaign 

1  I  have  failed  to  find  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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by  cheeking  the  ministers  and  slighting  the  Bible.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  at  this  date 
(1685,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  son's  sermon  just 
quoted)  does  seem  to  harbour  some  objection  to  emixt'  dancing. 
But  we  should,  properly,  read  the  whole  set  of  entries  concerning 
this  incident,  and  if  we  do  so  I  think  that  we  shall  get  the 
impression  that  the  dancing  master  in  question  was  a  not  very 
level-headed  sort  of  person.  Probably  we  have,  in  the  treat 
ment  he  received,  not  so  much  an  instance  of  Puritans  opposed 
to  dancing,  as  the  bourgeois  feeling  of  the  religious  and  business 
community  opposed  to  what  we  nowadays  charitably  term  'the 
artistic  temperament9.  Note  (what  Mr.  Howard,  by  the  way, 
does  not  tell  us)  that  this  fellow,  with  the  week  before  him  wherein 
to  choose,  was  perverse  enough  to  take  for  his  classes  Thursday, 
when  they  would  compete  with  the  sermon,  then  so  important 
a  mid-week  feature  (I  have  italicized  in  the  first  of  the  following 
extracts  some  words  inadvertently  omitted  by  Mr.  Howard  or 
his  typist  or  printer) . 

Thursday,  Nov.  12,  1685.  *The  Ministers  of  this  Town  Gome  to  the 
Court  and  complain  against  a  Dancing  Master  who  seeks  to  set  up 
here  and  hath  mixt  Dances,  and  his  time  of  meeting  is  Lecture  Day;  and 
'tis  reported  he  should  say  that  by  one  Play  he  could  teach  more 
Divinity  than  Dr.  Willard  or  the  Old  Testament.  Mr.  Moodey  said 
'Twas  not  a  time  for  N.E.  to  dance.  Mr.  Mather  struck  at  the  Root, 
speaking  against  mixt  Dances/ 

Dec.  17.  *Mr.  Francis  Stepney,  the  Dancing  Master,  desired  a 
Jury,  so  He  and  Mr.  Shrimpton  Bound  in  £50  to  Jan.  Court.  Said 
Stepney  is  ordered  not  to  keep  a  Dancing  School:  if  he  does  will  be 
taken  in  contempt  and  be  proceeded  with  accordingly.  Mr.  Shrimp- 
ton  muttered,  saying  he  took  it  as  a  great  favour  that  the  Court 
would  take  his  Bond  for  £50.' 

Jan.  29,  1686.  cMr.  Francis  Stepney  has  his  Jury  to  try  his  speak 
ing  Blasphemous  words;  and  Reviling  the  Government.  *Tis 
referred  till  next  Tuesday.* 

Thursday  Feb.  4.  'Francis  Stepney  fined  £100.  £10  down,  the 
rest  respited  till  the  last  of  March,  that  so  might  go  away  if  he  would. 
He  appeals.  Mr.  Shrimpton  and  Mr.  Luscombe  his  Sureties.' 

July  28.  'Francis  Stepney  the  Dancing  Master  runs  away  for 
Debt.  Several  Attachments  out  after  him.* 

It  is  my  guess  that  this  incident  of  unfortunate  Mr.  Stepney 
raised  the  whole  dormant  question  of  'rnixt5  dancing  in  Boston, 
for  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  'the  ministers  of  the  Town'  came 
into  print  with  a  closely  reasoned  and  vigorous  statement  against 
it.  I  refer  to  the  tract,  An  Arrow  against  Profane  and  Promiscuous 
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Dancing,  drawne  out  of  the  Quiver  of  the  Scriptures.   By  the  Ministers 
of  Christ  at  Boston  in  New  England. 

The  Stepney  incident  took  place  in  1685-6.  The  date  I 
have  seen  given  for  this  tract  is  1684,  but  on  the  title-page  of 
the  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
of  which  a  photostat  lies  before  me,  the  date  has  been  altered 
and  re-altered  with  pen  and  ink:  apparently  (though  not 
certainly)  it  was  originally  '1684'  and  then  altered  to  '1686% 
but  a  '4'  has  been  added  at  the  side,  as  though  on  second 
thoughts  doubt  still  remained.  Whatever  the  date  originally 
printed  on  the  title-page  I  accept  the  date  1686,  and  I  do  so  on 
these  grounds: 

We  have  seen  from  Sewall  above  that  cMr.  Mather  struck  at 
the  Root,  speaking  against  mixt  Dances'.  Now  this  allusion  to 
Mather's  views  (almost  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  clearer  light  on 
a  vexed  problem)  seems  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
thorough  public  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in  print  by  the 
ministers  of  Boston  just  the  year  before.  L  suggest  that  either 
the  Arrow  was  shot  after  the  flying  Stepney,  or  else  its  launching 
took  place  during  the  period  of  seven  and  a  half  months  covered 
by  the  Sewall  entries,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  flight — 
probably  the  latter.  At  all  events  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Stepney  incident  and  the  Arrow  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  dis 
sociated.  Something  worked  up  the  feelings  of  the  ministers  of 
Boston  on  the  subject  at  this  particular  moment  and  so  they 
came  out  with  their  manifesto. 

I  have  seen  the  tract  attributed  to  Increase  Mather  himself, 
who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  influence  (after  twenty  years 
as  minister  of  New  North  Church  he  became  President  of 
Harvard  in  1685),  and  the  attribution  is  plausible  enough.  As 
Sewall  tells  us,  when  'The  Ministers  of  this  town  come  to  the 
Court  and  complain  against  Stepney5,  Mather  served  as  their 
most  effective  spokesman.  Then,  I  suggest,  they  went  away 
and  continued  their  campaign  by  getting  Mather  to  draft  this 
tract  for  issue  in  their  collective  name. 

In  studying  this  tract  we  learn  several  things.  It  is  very 
downright  (the  title-page  bears  the  motto  Chorea  est  Circulus 
cujus  Centrum  est  Diabolus]^  yet  its  condemnation  is  carefully 
restricted,  as  Mather's  apparently  was  at  that  meeting  of  the. 
Court,  to  emixt'  dancing.  The  title-page  directs  the  'arrow5 
against  *  profane  and  promiscuous*  dancing:  the  short  title  at  the 
head  of  the^  first  page  of  text  is  'An  Arrow  against  Mixt  Dancing9; 
the  denunciations  of  the  text  are  expressly  against  'GynaecandricaV 
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dancing\  'Impleaded  dancing*,  or  'Petulant  dancing*  (the  old  sense  of 
'petulant',  i.e.  wanton,  saucy).  And  the  authors  take  all  possible 
pains  to  make  the  limitations  of  their  objections  unmistakable: 

eNor  is  the  question,  whether  a  sober  and  grave  Dancing  of  Men 
with  Men,  or  of  Women  with  Women  be  not  allowable;  we  make  no 
doubt  of  that,  where  it  may  be  done  without  offence,  and  due 
season,  and  with  moderation.  The  Prince  of  Philosophers  has 
observed  truly,  that  Dancing  or  Leaping,  is  a  natural  expression  of 
joy;  So  that  there  is  no  more  Sin  in  it,  than  in  laughter,  or  any 
outward  expression  of  inward  Rejoicing.5 

The  whole  trouble,  then,  lies  in  the  sexual  excitement  which 
these  reverend  fathers  felt  to  be  wellnigh  inseparable  from 
cmixt  dancing' — the  cunchast  Touches  and  Gesticulation  used 
by  Dancers  has  a  palpable  tendency  to  that  which  is  evil'. 

The  ministers  quoted,  as  being  on  their  side,  the  Larger 
Catechism,  i.e.  the  Catechism  compiled  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  1643-7  and  approved  by  Parliament;  this,  of 
course,  remains  one  of  the  nominal  standards  of  English-speaking 
Presbyterianism,  though  I  find  it  nowadays  takes  quite  a  lot  of 
energy  to  track  down  a  second-hand  copy  of  it  in  the  book 
trade  (it  is  apparently  now  not  kept  in  print). 

The  Catechism  only  opposes  lascivious  dancing.  The  ministers 
(i.e.  in  their  mood  of  that  moment)  might  urge  that  all  mixed 
dancing  was  necessarily  lascivious,  but  the  Catechism  does  not 
say  so:  it  merely  condemns  (Question  and  Answer  139) 
lascivious  songs,  books,  pictures,  dancings,  stage  plays,  and  all 
other  provocations  to,  or  acts  of  uncleanness,  either  in  them 
selves  or  others'.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Catechism  against 
dancing,  mixed  dancing,  or  music,  as  such,  and  the  reasonable 
use  of  recreation  is  approved  by  a  highly  ingenious  application 
of  the  Sixth  Commandment,  cThou  shalt  not  kill5  (Question 
and  Answer  135). 

The  Presbyterian  objection  to  mixed  dancing  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  a  Punch  joke  about  1911.  A  modern-minded 
Scottish  minister  is  seen  visiting  one  of  his  elders.  He  says, 
el  can't  see  your  objection  to  dancing,  Mr.  MacTavish.^  After 
all,  we  have  scriptural  authority  for  it.  David  danced.'  The 
grim  MacTavish  replies,  'Aye,  but  no*  wi*  apairrtner.* 

The  Boston  ministers  worked  out  their  case  in  six  Arguments, 
and  their  'Arg.  i'  is  devoted  very  bluntly  to  the  Seventh 
Commandment,  to  the  breaking  of  which  they  consider  'rnixt* 
dancing  to  be  an  incentive  (as,  let  us  frankly  admit,  it  may  often 
have  been) . 
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Where  Puritans  are  found  to  object  to  mixed  dancing  it  is 
almost  always  on  this  ground.  Compare  the  very  popular  book 
by  the  famous  English  Puritan  minister,  William  Perkins,  The 
Whole  Treatise  of  Cases  of  Conscience  (first  edition  1606;  many 
other  editions  during  following  half-century) ;  he  allows  a  very 
large  and  varied  catalogue  of  outdoor  and  indoor  recreations, 
but  bars  'mixed  dauncing'  on  the  ground  of  its  'lascivious3  and 
'wanton'  gestures.  The  suggestion  I  receive  from  my  studies  of 
the  subject  is  that,  whilst  in  a  decent  section  of  society  (such  as 
that  in  England  frequented  by  Hutchinson  and  Whitelocke) 
mixed  dancing  was  unexceptionable,  yet  in  another  section  it 
was  customarily  made  an  opportunity  for  impropriety. 

It  is  right  to  point  out  that  even  some  of  the  greatest  devotees 
of  dancing  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
condemned  certain  dances.  Our  knowledge  of  dancing  in  this 
period  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  Orchtsographie  of  Thoinot 
Arbeau  (really  Jehan  Tabourot,  canon  of  Langres,  a  French 
clerical  enthusiast  for  dancing) ,  who  published  it  in  1 588.  There 
are  decided  touches  of  'Puritanism9  in  him.  For  instance  he 
describes  the  steps  and  motions  of  the  volte,  and  then  says 
frankly  that  he  does  not  consider  it  good  for  either  the  honour 
or  health  of  girls  to  take  part  in  it.  Louis  XIII  (no  stern 
moralist!)  considered  this  dance  indecorous,  and  banished  it 
from  his  court;  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I  were  fond  of  it. 
Cervantes  and  many  others  condemned  the  sarabande,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  it  was  for  a 
time  prohibited.  And  so  on.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  English  and  American  Puritans  were  the -only  people  who 
saw  dangers  in  the  dance.  Turn  up  the  Spectator  for  1 7  May  1711 
with  its  remarks  on  'Kissing  Dances*  and  on  the  'most  impudent 
and  lascivious  step  called  "Setting"  *. 

I  am  personally  not  greatly  impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  'the  Ministers  of  Christ  at  Boston  in  New  England'  handle 
the  word  of  God,  but  they  adduce  many  respectable  commen 
tators  (from  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  downwards)  for  their 
view  that  the  Daughters  of  Zion's  'stretched  out  necks  and 
wanton  eyes',  and  their  'walking  and  mincing  as  they  go,  and 
making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet'  can  mean  nothing  but 
'petulant  dancing'.  Paul's  condemnation  of 'Rioting',  they  say, 
is  an  allusion  to  the  same,  and  so  is  his  allusion  to  'Revelling'. 
'Also,  under  Chambering,  Wantoness,  Laciviousness,  Dancings 
are  implied.'  And  so  on!  Whether  the  present-day  Boston 
ministers  of  Christ  are  as  good  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  as 
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their  seventeenth-century  predecessors  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel 
doubtful  whether  they  would  find  any  way  to  stretch  meanings 
quite  so  elastically  as  this. 

The  age  was  one  of  citation.  Pamphlets  and  sermons  were 
full  of  it.  And  so  this  tract  quotes  from  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,  the  Oecumenical  Synod  of  Constantinople,  the 
Waldensians,  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr,  the  "Printed  Discipline  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  France',  the  eReforming  Synod  in 
Poland3,  the  cNational  Synod  held  at  Dort,  Anno  1578%  three 
English  bishops  and  seven  English  clergymen,  Prynne's  Histrio- 
mastix  (see  Chapter  XX),  'some  of  the  more  grave  writers 
amongst  the  Papists',  Sallust  and  Cicero,  Plutarch  and  the 
Emperor  Tiberius — Christian  and  Pagan  writers  and  states 
men  of  all  countries  and  ages,  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  field  of 
battle  to  reinforce  'the  Ministers  of  Christ  at  Boston  in  New 
England'. 

As  we  may  expect,  the  Vengeance  of  God's  Providence  (one 
of  the  most  dependable  allies  of  the  ministers  in  those  days) 
is  also  called  into  action: 

'Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  was  notable  at  Dancing*  But 
what  end  did  she  come  to?  Nicephorus  relates  that  falling  under  the 
Ice,  her  feet  Capered  under  the  water;  and  her  Head  being  cut  off 
by  the  Ice,  it  danced  above  water.  The  Story  of  that  Bishop  is 
famous,  who  having  a  Mixed  Dance  in  his  House,  he  and  the  female 
in  his  hand  hapned  to  be  crushed  to  Death.  Also  in  the  City  of 
Magdeburg  24  Persons  (Men  and  Women)  were  struck  dead  with  the 
Lightenings  as  they  were  Promiscuously  Dancing,  See  Dr.  Beards 
Theater  of  Judgments,  Chap.  35.  Hereby  may  we  understand  that 
such  Men  have  provoked  the  Lord,  Numb.  16,  30.  Histories  have 
many  other  tragical  stories  confirming  this  Argument,  which  we 
forbear  to  mention.9 

There,  in  New  England  territory  itself,  it  appears,  the  Vengeance 
of  Providence  had  been  active: 

clt  is  known  from  their  own  Confessions  that  amongst  the  Indians 
in  this  America,  oftentimes  at  their  Dances  the  Devil  appears  in  bodily- 
shape,  and  takes  away  one  of  them  alive.  In  some  places  of  this 
Wilderness  there  are  great  heaps  of  Stones,  which  the  Indians  have 
laid  together,  as  an  horrid  Remembrance  of  so  hideous  a  fruit  of  their 
Satanical  Dances* 

There  is  just  one  allusion  in  this  tract  which,  candidly, 
puzzles  me.  We  have  seen  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  that 

1  Not  'mixed*  dancing,  however,  so  far  as  we  understand! 
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the  great  John  Cotton  (father-in-law  of  Increase  Mather,  by 
the  way)  was  not  against  'Dancing,  yea  though  mixt'.  Yet,  say 
the  Ministers: 

'Blessed  Mr.  Cotton,  though  he  be  dead  (and  hath  been  so  33  years) 
yet  speaketh.  He  hath  left  behind  him  this  Testimony  (in  his  book 
on  Eccle.  3,  4)  To  Dance  though  at  Marriages  is  unmeet,  especially  in 
N.E.  And  at  such  a  Time  as  this,  when  the  Churches  are  in  Distress.  Should 
he  rise  out  of  his  Tomb  (which  is  here  amongst  us)  how  would  his 
Holy  Soul  be  grieved  to  behold  such  Degeneracy  in  this  Boston.* 

I  admit  I  have  not  seen  Cotton's  book  on  'Eccle.  3,  4',  and  I 
cannot  completely  resolve  this  difficulty.  I  almost  venture  to 
suspect  that  the  ministers  have  stretched  their  Cotton  slightly, 
as  they  did  their  Scripture.  Mixed  dancing  was  clearly  a  border 
line  activity  for  an  earnest  Christian,  and  we  know  that  before 
Cotton  came  to  Boston  he  had  admitted  that  it  could  take 
place  in  such  circumstances  as  to  produce  'greatjlabella  libidinis*. 
'Eccle.  3'  is  the  fine  chapter  beginning  'To  everything  there 
is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven' — includ 
ing  (verse  4)  'a  time  to  dance'.  Cotton  may  easily  have  drawn 
the  implication  of  the  passage  that  there  is  also  a  time  not  to 
dance,  and,  remembering  the  frank  ceremonies  of  marriage 
feasts  in  his  day  and  the  thoughts  they  must  have  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  young  people  present,  have  felt  that 
'to  dance  at  marriages  is  unmeet'. 

One  or  two  things  are  evident  from  this  Boston  tract.  Firstly 
the  tales  we  have  heard  of  dancing  standing  under  legal  prohibi 
tion  are  wrong,  for  if  that  were  the  case  why  attempt  to  put 
it  down  by  all  this  long-winded  argument?  Secondly,  any 
objections  made  only  applied  to  mixed  dancing.  Thirdly,  even 
this  was  a  great  deal  practised,  and  that  by  good  New  England 
people.  'Some  good  men  think  it  lawful',  admit  the  ministers; 
some  'Church-Members  in  N.E.'  have  'sent  their  Children  to 
be  practitioners  or  Spectators  of  mixt  Dancing  between  young 
Men  and  Maidens' ;  and  'Such  dancing  is  now  become  customary 
amongst  Christians'. 

The  impression  I  receive  in  re-reading  this  vigorous  tract 
is  that  though  the  ministry  had  lurking  doubts  about  'mixt' 
dancing  a  good  part  of  the  laity  had  less,  and  that  the  Stepney 
incident  had  brought  the  whole  vexed  question  to  a  head.  If 
the  reader  will  kindly  turn  back  again  to  the  extracts  from 
SewalTs  diary^he  will,  I  think,  then  see  in  the  following  passages 
from  the  Ministers'  tract  some  palpable  hits  at  poor  misguided 
Stepney. 
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'Plea  2.  The  Design  of  Dancing  is  only  to  teach  Children  good  behaviour 
and  decent  Carriage. 

Ans.  Religion  is  no  Enemy  to  good  manners,  to  learn  a  due  Poyse 
and  Composure  of  the  Body  is  not  unlawful,  provided  it  be  done 
without  a  provocation  to  Uncleanness,  and  be  not  a  Nurse  of  Pride 
and  Vanity.1  If,  therefore,  any  be  disposed  to  have  their  Children 
instructed  in  that  which  may  be  truely  Ornamental,  or  a  desirable 
Accomplishment  in  these  respects,  they  may  send  them  not  to  a 
Blasphemer,2  but  to  some  Grave  Person  that  will  teach  them 
Decency  of  Behaviour,  not  Promiscuously,  but  each  Sex  by  themselves; 
so  neither  God  nor  Man  will  be  offended.5 

cPlea  3.  Children  are  much  pleased  with  this  Exercise. 
Ans.  That  we  believe:  But  if  it  suit  with  their  corrupt  natures,  that  *s 
a  sign  it  is  evil.  No  doubt  but  that  if  a  Stage  play  were  set  up,  many 
Children  would  be  as  much  pleased  with  it,  as  now  they  are  with  the 
Dance.  If  a  Blasphemer  shall  tell  them,  There  's  as  good  Divinity 
to  be  learned  by  a  Play  as  by  the  Scripture  it  self,3  perhaps  they  may 
be  debauched  into  the  belief  of  it,  if  ever  they  should  see  Scripture- 
stories  acted  in  a  Play,  which  indeed  is  a  profane  Practice  common 
amongst  the  Papists,  but  prohibited  in  Reformed  Churches  under 
pain  of  the  highest  censure.  Not  that  Dancing,  or  Musick,  or  Sing 
ing  are  in  themselves  sinful:  but  if  the  Dancing  Master  be  wicked 
they  are  commonly  abused  to  lasciviousness,  and  that  makes  them 
to  become  abominable.  But  will  you  that  are  Professors  of  Religion 
have  your  Children  to  be  thus  taught?  the  Lord  expects  that  you 
should  give  the  Children  who  are  Baptized  into  his  Name  another 
kind  of  Education,  that  you  should  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.' 

So  ends  my  treatment  of  the  famous  cause  of  Francis  Stepney 
v.  the  Ministers  of  Christ  at  Boston  in  New  England.  The 
ministers  won.  .  .  ,  But  on  appeal  they  lost,  for  "dancing,  yea 
though  mixt*  went  on  merrily;  before  Increase  Mather's  death 
his  son  Cotton  Mather  was  taking  the  use  of  dancing  schools  for 
granted.  And  soon  the  New  England  ministers  themselves  were 
dancing ! 

In  that  last  remark  I  have  in  mind  some  interesting  references 
to  dancing  in  Henry  Bamford  Parke's  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
Fiery  Puritan  (New  York,  1930).  Of  Timothy  Edwards,  father 
of  Jonathan,  he  says: 

'Timothy   was    considered    to   be    unusually   learned;    but   was 

1  Compare  the  London  Pepys.   He  tells  us  how  (n  November  1661)  his  friend 
Captain  Ferrers  took  him  *to  a  dancing  school  in  Fleet  Street,  where  we  saw  a 
company  of  pretty  girls  dance,  but  I  do  not  in  myself  like  to  have  young  girls 
exposed  to  so  much  vanity".  The  libertine  Pepys  did  have  these  flashes  of  Puritan 
delicacy. 

2  Remember  Stepney  and  his  claim  to  *teach  more  Divinity  than  .  .  .  the  Old 
Testament'.  3  A  clear  quotation  from  poor,  foolish  Stepney. 
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otherwise  a  normal  New  England  parson.  He  was  afraid  of  God, 
but  he  was  not,  according  to  modern  notions,  especially  puritanical. 
He  had  a  healthy  appetite  for  brandy  and  rum;  and  when  he  was 
ordained,  a  dance  was  held  at  his  house.  The  earliest  Puritans  had 
disliked  dancing,  partly  because  it  was  pagan  in  origin  and,  there 
fore,  in  all  probability  an  invention  of  Satan,  partly  because  it 
caused  fornication;  they  would  allow  "pyrrhical  or  polemical  salta 
tion",  and  "dancing  of  men  with  men  and  women  with  women",  for 
these  had  biblical  precedents,  but  not  "gynaecandrical"  dancing. 
The  prohibition,  however,  was  little  regarded  and  by  1700  every 
body  danced  except  a  few  of  the  clergy  and  graver  laymen.* 

I  think  Mr.  Parkes  exaggerates  the  objections  of  "the  earliest 
Puritans'  to  dancing,  but  undoubtedly  there  have  always  been 
some  Puritans  (as  there  have  always  been  some  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics,  for  that  matter)  who  have  objected  to 
dancing.  The  ordination  to  which  Mr.  Parkes  refers  took  place 
at  Windsor  Farmes,  Connecticut,  in  1694.  Note  that  this  is  only 
nine  years  later  than  the  incident  of  Mr.  Stepney,  just  related, 
on  which  Mr.  Howard  (Our  American  Music,  p.  ir)  remarks 
"secular  amusements  did  not  have  much  chance  to  flourish  in 
early  New  England,  though  some  intrepid  souls  tried  to  start 
some  worldly  pleasures5. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  upholders  of  the  "Gloomy  Puritan3 
thesis  can  escape  from  the  corner  into  which  the  above  drives 
them.  The  only  glimmer  of  hope  I  see  for  them  is  that  they 
should  now  change  their  tune  slightly.  "Those  gloomy  Puritans: 
they  actually  had  Ordinations  at  their  Dances!' 

Note  that  in  1716,  as  in  earlier  periods,  there  was  a  properly 
established  dancing  school  in  Boston.  Mr.  Edward  Enstone  had 
been  imported  from  England  as  organist  of  the  King's  Chapel, 
then,  of  course,  Episcopalian  (see  Chapter  III).  On  14  February 
1714  he  filed  a  petition  "for  liberty  of  keeping  a  school  as  a 
Master  of  Music  and  a  Dancing  Master',  but  it  was  "disallowed 
by  ye  Sel.  men*.1  However,  he  opened  the  school,  and  the  next 
year  the  Town  Clerk  presented  "a  complaint  to  Session'.  Just 
what  then  happened  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  but  anyhow 
the  school  went  on.  Enstone5  s  newspaper  advertisement  of 
the  school  (1716)  has  already  been  quoted:  there  is  another 
advertisement  four  years  later  (1720)  where  Enstone  advertises 
himself  as  dancing  master  and  keeper  of  a  house  ewhere  young 
Ladies  may  be  accommodated  with  Boarding,  and  taught  all 
sorts  of  needle  work  with  Musick  and  Dancing,  &c.' 


means 
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OR, 

Plaine  and  talk  Rules  for  the  Dancing  of  Country  Dances,  with  the  Tune  to  each  Dance. 


A  COMMONWEALTH  DANCING  SCHOOL 

In  1651  appeared  the  first  edition  of  what  was  to  remain  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  in  eighteen  editions,  the  standard  instruction 
book  of  the  dance,  and  is  still  our  main  source  for  the  old  country- 
dance  tunes.  It  was  published  by  John  Playford,  Clerk  of  the  Temple 
Church,  whose  wife  advertised  that  she  kept  a  Dancing  School  (see 


The  title-page  is  adorned  with  an  attractive  picture  of  such  a 
school,  for  which  Playford  seems  to  have  been  at  pains  to  engage 
the  best  engraver  available,  since  the  name  of  Hollar  can  be  dis 
cerned  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner.  That  there  was  in  England 
no  very  severe  and  general  intolerance  even  towards  mixed  dancing 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Cupid  (his  only  accoutrement  a  quiver  of 
arrows)  is  symbolically  represented  as  directing  the  operations. 
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Ens  tone's  initial  difficulties  may  have  been  connected  with 
sectarian  jealousy  and  objection  to  the  introduction  of  organ 
playing  into  divine  service.  The  King's  Chapel  had  been 
founded  by  Governor  Andros,  twenty-six  years  before  the 
advent  of  Enstone;  the  Governor  seized  the  land  for  it,  no  land 
owner  being  willing  to  sell  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  the  official 
church  of  the  royal  governor  and  retained  pungent  associations 
with  Andros  and  his  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the  colony. 
After  Andros  was  overthrown  (1689)  the  rector  of  the  church 
and  his  leading  parishioners  had  been  imprisoned  for  nine 
months  and  then  sent  to  England.  Several  kinds  of  prejudices, 
besides  any  that  might  happen  to  exist  against  dancing,  could 
be  brought  to  bear  when  the  King's  Chapel  tried  to  make  its 
services  more  dignified  and  attractive. 

Some  of  the  above  information  has  been  taken  from  Sonneck's 
Early  Concert  Life  in  America  (Leipzig,  1907).  He  quotes  the 
History  of  Kings  Chapel,  i.e.  the  book  of  that  name  by  F.  W.  R. 
Greenwood,  Junior  Minister  of  the  Chapel  (Boston,  1833).  On 
referring  to  this  book  I  find  that  the  churchwardens,  when 
writing  to  their  London  agent,  Col.  Redknap,  'to  entreat  of 
him  his  favor  in  going  to  Mr.  Edward  Enston,  living  next  door 
to  Mr.  Masters  in  Tower  Hill,  to  inquire  into  his  ability  as  an 
organist  and  to  offer  him  the  situation  at  the  Chapel  with  a 
salary  of  £30  per  annum,  colonial  currency5,  instructed  him 
that  'with  other  advantages  as  to  Dancing  and  Music',  this  sum  they 
doubt  not  will  be  sufficient  encouragement. 

It  is,  then,  clear  that  the  churchwardens  knew  of  no  law 
against  the  teaching  of  dancing. 

When  noting  a  certain  caution  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men 
of  Boston  as  to  licensing  dancing  schools  we  have  to  remember 
the  fearful  looseness  in  sex  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries — met  with  at  its  lowest  in  a  capital  and  seaport  town, 
with  a  constant  coming  and  going  between  it  and  Restoration 
England  and  the  non-Puritan  colonies  of  the  South.  Naturally 
the  Puritan  ministry  was  watchful.  'Ye  Sel.  men*_  may  not 
have  objected  to  the  opening  of  an  additional  dancing  school, 
but  to  Anglican  Enstone  and  the  arrangements  he  proposed. 

What  about  the  traditional  folk-dances  of  England?  I  have 
not  met  with  any  printed  evidence  that  they  were  in  use  in 
New  England,  but  I  think  that  they  must ^ have  been:  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  would  be  dropped,  especially  as  some  of  them 
are  not  cmixt'.  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Chief  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Manuscripts  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  kindly  writes 
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to  me  as  follows,  after  seeing  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Musical 
Quarterly: 

'Let  me  tell  you  one  trivial  thing  which  occurred  to  me  while 
reading  that  part  of  your  article  that  relates  to  dancing  in  the 
Puritan  period.  My  mother,  a  Puritan  saint,  would  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  on  festive  evenings  such  as  those  of  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas,  execute  for  us  a  quaint  pas  seul>  which  she  had  learned  in 
her  youth  or  childhood,  with  which  went  words  beginning,  "Harvey, 
Harvey,  rigajigjig".  In  1913,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Historical  Sciences  at  London,  there  was  a  stately  dinner 
for  some  of  us  in  the  Hall  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Morley,  after  which  we  went  into  the  long  library  of  that 
college,  where  young  people  of  what  in  America  would  be  called  the 
faculty  circle  entertained  us  with  an  exhibition  of  Morris-dances, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  Immediately  I  perceived  that 
"Harvey,  Harvey,  rigajig  jig'5  was  a  Morris-dance  which  somehow 
had  come  down  through  two  centuries  of  Puritan  New  England  to 
my  mother,  whose  people  had  been  living  in  that  locality  (as  some 
at  this  date  are)  on  the  same  farm  on  which  the  immigrant  ancestor 
had  settled  in  1657.* 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  evidence  as  to  folk-dancing 
in  the  Puritan  communities  will  come  to  light — especially  as 
they  were,  at  the  outset,  so  largely  made  up  of  emigrants  from 
the  villages  of  England.  But  whilst  I  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
English  folk-dances  must  have  been  to  some  extent  retained  in 
use  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  associated  with  some  of  these 
dances  were  certain  practices  that  may  possibly  have  raised 
prejudices  against  the  whole  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  earnest 
Puritans.  It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  condemn  Puritanism  for  its 
antipathies  without  remembering  the  grounds  of  the  antipathies. 
Would  any  religious  body  to-day  approve  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  traditional  'Lord  of  Misrule*  of  the  English  village  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries? 

'Then  marche  these  heathen  company  towards  the  Church  and 
Church-yard,  their  pipers  pipeing,  their  drummers  thundring,  their 
stumps  dauncing,  their  bels  jyngling,  their  handkercheifs  swinging 
about  their  heds  like  madmen,  their  hobbie  horses  and  other 
monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  route:  &  in  this  sorte  they  go  to 
the^Church  (I  say)  &  into  the  Church,  (though  the  Minister  be  at 
praier  or  preaching),  dancing  &  swinging  their  handkercheifs  over 
their  heds  in  the  Church,  like  devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused 
noise,  that  no  man  can  hear  his  own  voice.  Then,  the  foolish  people 
they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleer,  &  mount  upon  fourmes 
and  pewes  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  sort. 
Then,  after  this,  about  the  Church  they  goe  againe  and  again,  &  so 
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foorth  in  the  church-yard,  where  they  have  commonly  their  Sommer- 
haules,  their  bowers,  arbors,  &  banqueting  houses  set  up,  wherein 
they  feast.,  banquet  and  daunce  al  that  day  &  (peradventure)  all 
the  night  too.  And  thus  these  terrestriall  furies  spend  the  Sabbath 
day.9  (Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1583.) 

I  think  that  the  following  statement,  probably  by  a  Puritan 
divine  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  may 
be  of  interest.  The  divine  in  question  is  Rev.  Abraham  Rees, 
D.D.,  and  the  statement  appears  in  the  famous  Rees'  Cyclopaedia 
(1819),  s.v.  'Dance'.  Rees  was  an  Independent  minister  and  a 
famous  literary  man  in  London,  and  his  Cyclopaedia,  in  forty-five 
quarto  volumes,  was  long  the  standard  work  of  its  kind,  though 
when  it  appeared  after  twenty  years'  unremitting  labour  Rees 
said,  CI  am  more  grateful  that  I  have  been  spared  to  publish 
my  four  volumes  of  sermons*.  The  article  on  the  dance  is  long 
and  detailed  and  is  eulogistic  about  some  of  the  great  ballet 
dancers  named.  It  is  unlikely  that  Rees  had  the  knowledge 
to  write  such  an  article.  Most  probably  it  was  written  by 
Dr.  Burney,  who  was  responsible  for  the  musical  articles.  But 
Rees  states  in  his  preface  that  he  has  constantly  interpolated 
chis  own  additions3  in  the  articles  of  his  specialists,  and,  as  he 
was  a  Welshman,  I  take  this  remarkable  passage  describing  a 
Welsh  custom  to  be  his,  though  Burney,  who  was  brought  up 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  might  possibly  be  capable  of  it.  The 
article  has  been  discussing  the  religious  dances  of  various 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  and  goes  on: 

The  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  island,  the 
Cambro-Britons,  in  our  own  memory,  on  Sundays,  used  to  be  played 
out  of  church  by  a  fiddle,  and  to  form  a  dance  in  the  church-yard 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon.  These  would  hardly  be  called 
religious  dances,  though  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  ser 
vice  of  the  church,  where  the  people  are  assembled,  but  however 
harmless  the  practice  may  originally  have  been,  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  totally  abolished  by  the  dissenters  and  methodists.3 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Independent  ministers  of  this  period  taking  dancing  so  seri 
ously  and  respectfully  as  the  whole  article  implies,,  and  refer 
ring  to  Sunday  dancing  in  the  churchyard  as  'harmless5.  Rees 
was  brought  up  at  Llanbrynmair,  Glamorganshire,  where  his 
father  was  Independent  minister  and  (according  to  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography)  "a  pillar  of  the  nonconformist  cause  in 
South  Wales'. 

The  church  referred  to  would  be,  of  course,  the  Anglican 
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church  of  the  village,  and  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
influence  of  Nonconformity  (i.e.  the  later  Puritanism)  at  length 
caused  the  practice  to  be  abandoned* 

Should  any  Anglicans  think  of  resuming  the  practice  just 
described  let  me  tell  them  they  must  not.  It  had  been  long 
illegal  at  the  time  that  encyclopaedia  article  appeared.  The 
Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  (as  drafted, 
under  Puritan  influence,  in  the  year  1603,  and  amended  in  the 
years  1865  and  1922)  lie  open  before  me,  and  I  read: 

€The  Churchwardens  or  Questmen  and  their  Assistants  shall  suffer 
no  plays,  feasts,  banquets,  suppers,  church  ales,  drinkings,  temporal 
courts,  or  leets,  lay  juries,  musters,  or  any  other  profane  usage,  to  be 
kept  in  the  Church,  Chapel  or  Churchyard'  (Canon  88). 

Welsh  emigrants  to  America,  of  course,  in  early  colonial 
days  went  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania,  but  the  family  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  Wales,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  very  Puritan  and  clerical  family  readily  accepted 
the  New  England  custom  of  dancing  at  an  ordination. 

I  think  I  have  now  made  it  clear  that  the  Puritans  did  not, 
as  a  body,  frown  on  dancing.  Some  of  them  questioned  it, 
especially  in  its  cmixt'  form,  but  it  never  (so  far  as  I  can 
discover)  became  a  subject  of  legislation,  unless  in  its  association 
with  undesirable  social  features,  I  will  allude  to  some  of  these. 

There  was  occasional  legislation  as  to  dancing  in  taverns. 

From  Edward  Field's  The  Colonial  Tavern  (1897),  I  find  that 
in  1631,  in  consequence  of  some  trouble  that  had  occurred,  a 
law  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  forbidding  dancing  at  weddings 
in  taverns. 

In  the  History  of  Boston  by  Samuel  Drake,  A.M.  (Boston, 
1856),  I  see  the  statement  that  in  1651  a  law  was  passed 
in  Massachusetts  against  dancing  in  taverns  (apparently  a 
strengthening  of  the  former  law),  under  a  penalty  of  five 
shillings.  The  text  of  this  law  will  be  found  in  Chamberlain's 
Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  he  lived  in  (Boston,  1897) : 

'Whereas  it  is  observed  that  there  are  many  abuses  and  disorders 
by  dancing  in  ordinares,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  upon  marriage 
of  some  persons,  this  Court  doth  order  that  henceforward  there  shall 
be  no  dancing  upon  such  occasions,  or  at  other  time  in  ordinares, 
upon  the  pain  of  five  shillings  to  every  person  who  shall  so  dance 
in  ordinares.9 

The  following  instructions  to  Boston's  Dogberrys  I  find  in  A 
Report  to  the  Record  Commission  of  the  City  of  Boston,  containing  the 
Boston  Records  from  1660  to  1710.  It  will  be  seen  that  dancing 
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and  singing  are  mentioned,  but  not  at  all  in  any  way  that 
reflects  upon  the  propriety  of  these  recreations,  properly  con 
ducted  at  the  right  time  of  day. 

6  A  charge  shall  be  given  verballie,  or  read  unto  the  watch  every 
night.  The  Form  of  Charge,,  i .  That  they  Silentlie  but  vigilantlie 
walke  theire  severall  turnes  in  the  severall  quarters  and  partes  of  the 
Towne,  two  by  two,  a  youth  allwayes  joyned  with  an  elder  and  more 
sober  person,  and  two  be  allwayes  about  the  markitt  place. 

2.  If  after  10  of  ye  clocke  they  see  any  lighte,  then  to  make 
discreet  enquiry,  whether  there  be  a  warrantable  cause,  likewise  if 
they  heare  any  noyse  or  disorderlye  carriage  in  any  house  wisely 
to  demand  a  reason  of  it,  and  if  it  appeare  a  reall  disorder,  that  men 
are  dancing,  drinckeing,  Singinge  vainlie,  etc.,  they  shall  admonish 
them  to  cease,  but  if  they  diserne  the  Continnuance  of  it  after 
moderate  admonition,  then  to  acquainte  the  Counstable  of  it,  or  him 
that  hath  the  care  of  the  watch  for  that  night,  who  shall  see  to  the 
redresse  of  it  and  take  the  names  of  the  persons  to  acquaint  authorities 
there  with.' 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  laws  apparently  permitted 
tavern  dancing,  for  in  Field's  book,  just  quoted,  I  find  that  in 
1745  Benjamin  Parker,  Town  Treasurer  of  Medford,  built  a 
tavern  with  a  large  dance  hall.  (But  perhaps  a  Town  Treasurer 
had  a  epull'  with  the  Select  Men!) 

Besides  legislation  restraining  dancing  in  taverns  there  can 
be  found  mention  of  the  restraint  of  dancing  with  the  Indians. 

In  1838  Royal  Ralph  Hinman  issued  anonymously  at  Hart 
ford,  Conn.,  the  following  work:  The  Blue  Laws  of  New  Haven 
Colony,  usually  called  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut;  Quaker  Laws  of 
Boston  and  Massachusetts,  Blue  Laws  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  First  Records  of  Connecticut  and 
Interesting  Extracts  from  Connecticut  Records.  Cases  of  Salem  Witch 
craft,  Charges  of  Rev.  Roger  Williams,,  etc.,  and  other  Instructive 
Antiquaries.  Nowhere  in  this  very  comprehensive  book  is  there 
any  reference  to  music  or  to  objections  to  dancing  as  such. 
But  there  is  a  quotation  as  follows,  concerning  Connecticut  in 
October  1678: 

'Whereas  there  is  notice  taken  of  some  people  that  doe  frequent 
the  meetings  of  the  Indians  at  their  meetings  and  dances,  and  doe 
also  joyne  with  them  in  their  plays,  by  wagering  of  their  sides,  which 
doth  too  much  countenance  them  in  those  foolieries,  if  not  encourage 
them  in  their  Divill  worship,  for  some  acquainted  with  their  customes 
doe  say  their  exercises  at  such  times  is  a  principle  part  of  the  worship 
they  attend  .  .  /  And  so  on,  the  extract  ending,  'Forty  Shillings 
Fine9. 
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Finally  I  will  mention  a  ball  given  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  17133  when  dancing  continued  until  3  a.m. 
(See  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Customs  and  Fashions  of  Old  New  England, 
1893.)  But  as  the  Governor  at  this  period  was  Joseph  Dudley, 
whoj  despite  his  good  Puritan  stock  (see  references  to  his  father, 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  his  sister,  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  Chapter  III) , 
had,  after  ten  years  of  life  in  the  old  country,  acquired  a  leaning 
to  Anglicanism,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  incident 
— except  that  we  may  perhaps  argue  that  the  already  unpopular 
Joseph  Dudley  would  not  be  very  likely  deliberately  to  flout 
the  predominant  opinion  of  the  community  that  he  was  trying 
to  rule.  The  first  Boston  newspaper  started  in  1704,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  glean  fuller  information  as  to  incidents 
such  as  this,  and  as  to  the  opening  and  closing,  and  permitting 
and  forbidding  of  dancing  schools. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  when  in  the  Revolutionary  period 
Peters  wrote  his  'Lying  History'  (see  Chapter  II)  he  made  no 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  dancing  was  then  regularly  accepted 
in  Connecticut: 

'Dancing,  fishing,  hunting,  skating,  and  riding  or  sleighing  on  the 
ice  are  all  the  amusements  of  the  colony.'1 

And  now  as  to  whether  anything  in  this  chapter  can  be  held 
to  authorize  my  New  England  readers  to  dance  the  kind  of 
dances  that  are  danced  to-day  I  am  not  going  to  pronounce. 
They  must  do  as  R.  Levett  did — ask  the  Minister! 


I  add  here  a  note  of  three  of  the  many  English  tracts  on  dancing 
which  I  have  not  space  to  examine  in  this  book: 

1580.  A  Dialogue  of  Dauncing. 

1581.  A  Dialogue  between  Custom  and  Veritie  concerning  the  Use  and 

Abuse  of  Dauncing  and  Minstrelsie  (in  verse). 

1582.  Rev.  Chas.  Featherstone:  A  Dialogue  against  Light.,  Lewde  and 

Lacivious  Dancing. 

Those,  it  will  be  seen,  appeared  in  consecutive  years.  The  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth-century  literature  of  this  subject  is  really  very 
copious,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  some  candidate  for  a  doctorate 
would  carefully  study  the  whole  bulk  of  it  and  give  us  the  results — 
of  which  (from  samples  tested)  I  have  no  fear. 

1  p.  235  of  the  1829  reprint;   I  have  kept  no  note  of  its  position  in  the  original, 
but  assume  that  it  is  in  that  also.  I  did  not  collate  the  two  editions. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  TROUBLE  AT  MERRY  MOUNT 

*  ANY  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog*,  and  the  Merry 
jT\.Mount  Maypole  has  often  been  laid  about  the  stiff  backs 
of  the  Puritans. 

There  are  at  least  three  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
incident  available  at  all  the  bigger  American  libraries;  in 
addition  the  British  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (s.v.  'Morton, 
Thomas9)  gives  a  careful  statement,  and  no  doubt  by  the  time 
this  appears  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  will  have 
reached  the  name  'Morton'  and  we  shall  find  an  adequate 
treatment  there.  Thus  we  can  all  be  informed  if  we  wish. 

Histories  of  the  American  colonies  and  of  the  United  States 
often  mention  the  matter  at  greater  or  lesser  length,  usually 
quite  fairly,  but  when  the  incident  crops  up  in  any  book  or 
article  on  music  it  is  always  in  the  shape  of  another  rude  smack 
at  the  poor  Puritans. 

The  historian  J.  L.  Motley's  novel  on  the  subject  gives  a 
reasonable  treatment.  It  does  not  count  amongst  his  successes, 
and  is  not  now  in  print,  and  I  imagine  that  few  living  to-day 
have  read  it* 

I  attribute  the  misunderstanding  amongst  musical  people 
(and  amongst*  others  who  have  not  troubled  to  look  the  matter 
up  in  reliable  works)  to  the  romantic  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
whose  well-known  short  story,  or  'sort  of  allegory'  as  he  calls  it, 
is  a  very  absurd  thing. 

The  memory  of  the  Puritans  has^  in  general,  suffered  a  good 
deal  by  the  moody  Hawthorne' s  regrettable  ability  to  cast  into 
attractive  romance  the  life  of  his  New  England  forefathers. 
When  he  touches  on  the  subject  of  their  music  he  is  absurdly 
inconsistent,  as  some  other  writers  have  been.1  In  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  the  events  of  which  are  placed  in  the  Boston  of  the  first 
generation  of  the  settlement,  he  attributes  to  the  Bostonians  too 
high  a  degree  of  musical  organization  and  too  generous  a  pro 
vision  of  musical  resources.  In  Chapter  XXII  (The  Procession') 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  installation  of  a  Governor: 

'Soon  the  head  of  the  procession  showed 'itself,  with  a  slow  and 

stately  march,  turning  a  corner,  and  making  its  way  across  the 

market  place.    First  came  the  music.    It  comprised  a  variety  of 

instruments,   perhaps  imperfectly  adapted  to  one  another,   and 

1  See  the  allusions  to  Burney's  History  of  Music  in  Chapter  II. 
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played  with  no  great  skill;  but  yet  attaining  the  great  object  for 
which  the  harmony  of  drum  and  clarion  addressed  itself  to  the 
multitude — that  of  imparting  a  higher  and  more  heroic  air  to  the 
scene  of  life  that  passes  before  the  eye.  .  .  . 

"The  minister  here  made  a  pause,  although  the  music  still  played 
the  stately  and  rejoicing  march  to  which  the  procession  moved.  It 
summoned  him  onward — onward  to  the  festival/ 

Hawthorne's  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  first  genera 
tion  of  New  Englanders  were  joyous  but  the  next  generation 
gloomy — a  sudden  and  comprehensive  change  of  communal 
temperament  that  seems  to  be  bewilderingly  opposed  to  any  of 
our  experiences  of  life. 

'It  may  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  on  the  whole  (the  people  being 
then  in  the  first  stages  of  joyless  deportment,  and  the  offspring  of 
sires  who  had  known  how  to  be  merry  in  their  day),  that  they  would 
compare  favourably,  in  point  of  holiday  keeping  with  their  descen 
dants,  even  at  so  long  an  interval  as  ourselves.  Their  immediate 
posterity,  the  generation  next  to  the  early  emigrants,  wore  the 
blackest  shade  of  Puritanism,  and  so  darkened  the  natural  visage 
with  it,  that  all  the  subsequent  years  have  not  sufficed  to  clear  it  up. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  again  the  forgotten  art  of  gayety.9  (Chapter 
XXI,  'The  New  England  Holiday'.) 

(I  find  something  very  confusing  about  this,  but  it  is  clear  that 
Hawthorne  wants  us  to  understand  that  the  first  set  of  Puritans 
were  fairly  gay  and  debonair.) 

Now  it  is  during  this  very  period  when  the  New  Englanders 
have  not  yet  exorcized  their  hereditary  gaiety,  that  the  incident 
he  relates  in  his  Merry  Mount  occurs  (the  actual  date  of  the 
incident,  so  far  as  It  has  historical  foundations,  is  1628),  yet 
he  depicts  one  party  to  the  proceedings  as  follows : 

eNot  far  from  Merry  Mount  was  a  settlement  of  Puritans,  most 
dismal  wretches.  .  .  .  When  they  met  in  conclave,  it  was  never  to 
keep  up  the  old  English  mirth,  but  to  hear  sermons  three  hours 
long.  .  .  .  Their  festivals  were  fast  days,  and  their  chief  pastime  the 
singing  of  psalms.  Woe  to  the  youth  or  maiden  that  did  but  dream 
of  a  dance.  The  selectmen  nodded  to  the  constable;  and  there  sat 
the  light-heeled  reprobate  in  the  stocks;  or  if  he  danced  it  was 
round  the  whipping  post,  which  might  be  termed  the  Puritan 
May-Pole/ 

Note  that  these  same  dismal  wretches,  whose  'festivals  were 
fast  days',  are  the  men  and  women  of  that  very  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  of  whom  he  has  said  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  (speaking 
of  a  period  some  years  later,  by  the  way)  that  they  had  not  yet 
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lost  their  gaiety  and  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  keep  holiday. 
That  the  'settlement  of  Puritans3  to  which  he  refers  was  the 
Massachusetts  one  is  clear,  since  he  makes  Endicott  its  leader. 

It  is  all  very  puzzling — and  there  we  will  leave  it.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  gather  history  from  a  Hawthorne ! 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  in  detail  at  his  account  of  the  incident 
of  Merry  Mount.  He  pictures  the  Mount  as  a  green  oasis.  And 
if  only  the  oasis  had  been  given  time,  he  seems  to  think,  it 
would  have  overgrown  the  surrounding  country,  so  that  the 
desert  would  have  blossomed  as  the  rose — 'poured  sunshine 
over  New  England's  rugged  hills  and  scattered  flower-seed 
throughout  the  soil'  is  the  poetical  figure  used.  Coming  to  the 
tale,  Hawthorne  shows  us  the  Merry  Mounters  dancing  round 
a  tall  maypole  at  sunset  on  midsummer  eve  ('May,  or  her 
mirthful  spirit,  dwelt  all  the  year  round  at  Merry  Mount') .  They 
move  to  the  sounds  of  'practiced  minstrelsy',  of 'pipe,  cithern 
and  vioF. 

cln  their  train  were  minstrels,  not  unknown  in  London  streets; 
wandering  players,  whose  theatres  had  been  the  halls  of  noblemen; 
mummers,  rope  dancers,  and  mountebanks,  who  would  long  be 
missed  at  wakes,  church  ales,  and  fairs;  in  a  word,  mirth  makers  of 
every  sort  such  as  abounded  in  that  age,  but  now  began  to  be  dis 
countenanced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Puritanism.  .  .  .  All  the 
hereditary  pastimes  of  Old  England  were  transplanted  hither/ 

Alas !  Whilst  these  gay  spirits  are  at  their  revels  a  parcel  of 
'grizzly  saints*  are  plodding  through  the  forests  towards  them, 
led  by  'the  Puritan  of  Puritans,  Endicott  himself'. 

What  happened  then  is  too  sad  for  me  to  re-tell.  Turn  it 
up  for  yourselves.  Enough  to  say  that  Merry  Mount  was  at  an 
end  and  the  Merrymounters  dispersed. 

'As  the  moral  gloom  of  the  world  overpowers  all  systematic  gayety, 
even  so  was  their  home  of  wild  mirth  made  desolate  among  the  sad 
forest.  They  returned  to  it  no  more." 

So  much  for  Hawthorne's  romance.  Now  for  the  truth.  As 
I  have  said,  we  can  find  it  in  any  of  the  ordinary  works  of 
reference,  or  we  can  consult  (for  the  Puritans'  and  Pilgrims* 
side)  William  Bradford's  The  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation*  and 
(a  short  reference  only)  Winthrop's  The  History  of  New  England? 

1  Official  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  edition,  by  Alfred  Seelye  Roe  (1898) ; 
or  see  the  essential  passage  in  Gairns's  Selections  from  Early  American  Writers  (New 

°r  Several  editions,  the  latest  being  by  J.  K.  Hosmer,  1908;  the  entry  in  question 
is  in  Cairns's  Selections,  just  mentioned. 
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and  (for  the  Merry  Mount  side)  Thomas  Morton's  New  English 
Canaan,  or  New  Canaan,  containing  an  Abstract  of  New  England.1 

The  proprietor  of  Merry  Mount  was  this  Thomas  Morton,  a 
London  attorney.  He  was  thought  to  have  murdered  his  wife, 
but  this  was  never  proved,  so  we  will  say  nothing  about  that — 
especially  as  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  woman  she  was. 
He  represents  himself  as  ca  man  that  endeavoured  to  advaunce 
the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  England5.  His  method  of  doing  this 
was  peculiar.  Though  he  was  no  David  he  may  be  said  to  have 
made  of  his  plantation  a  sort  of  Gave  of  Adullam  (as  Scripture 
would  put  it,  cAnd  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented  gathered 
themselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them'). 
And  he  and  his  Adullamites  defied  the  neighbouring  Pilgrims 
(who  had  preceded  him  to  the  country  by  about  five  years)  and 
the  Massachusetts  Puritans  (who  arrived  three  years  after  him) . 

His  maypole  festivities  were  abhorrent  to  the  Puritan  mind 
not  because  they  were  festivities  but,  rather  foolishly,  as  most  of 
us  would  say  to-day,  on  account  of  the  recognized  pagan  origin 
of  maypole  dancing  (the  Puritans  being  good  enough  folk- 
lorists  and  classical  scholars  to  recognize  the  relationship  of  such 
revels  to  the  Roman  Floralia),  and,  more  reasonably,  because 
of  the  immorality  commonly  associated  with  them.  These 
objections  are  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  famous 
book,  not  by  a  member  of  any  of  the  Puritan  sects  but  by  an 
orthodox  Episcopalian.  It  went  into  four  editions  between  1583 
and  1 595  and  was  certainly  known  to  some  of  both  the  Pilgrim 
and  the  Puritan  parties.  It  is  Philip  Stubbes's  The  Anatomie  of 
Abuses:  containing  a  Discoverie,  or  brief  Summarie  of  such  Notable 
Vices  and  Imperfections  as  now  raigne  in  many  Countreyes  of  the 
World,  but  (especially]  in  a  famous  Islande  called  Ailgna  [i.e.  Anglia] 
.  .  .  together  with  .  .  .  examples  of  God's  Judgements  .  .  .  made 
Dialogewise  .  .  .  (1583). 

Here  is  Stubbes's  description  of  the  May  Day  frolics: 

'Against  May,  Whitsonday,  or  other  time,  all  the  yung  men  and 
maides,  olde  men  and  wives,  run  gadding  over  night  to  the  woods, 
groves,  hils,  &  mountains,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant 
pastimes;  &  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch 
&  branches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall.  And  no 
mervaile,  for  there  is  a  great  Lord  present  amongst  them,  as  super 
intendent  and  Lord  over  their  pastimes  and  sportes,  namely,  Sathan, 

1  Printed  at  Amsterdam,  1637.  Edition  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Prince 
Society,  1883.  The  most  essential  passages  for  our  purpose  are  in  the  Selections  by 
Cairns  above  mentioned. 
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prince  of  heL  But  the  chiefest  jewel  they  bring  from  thence  is  their 
May-pole,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus. 
They  have  twentie  or  fortie  yoke  of  Oxen,  every  Oxe  having  a 
sweet  nose-gay  of  flowers  placed  on  the  tip  of  his  homes;  and  these 
Oxen  drawe  home  this  May-pole  (this  stinking  Ydol,  rather)  which 
is  covered  all  over  with  floures  and  hearbs,  bound  round  about  with 
strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  painted  with 
variable  colours,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  following  it  with  great  devotion.  And  this  being  reared 
up  with  handkercheefs  and  flags  hovering  on  the  top,  they  straw  the 
ground  rounde  about,  binde  green  boughes  about  it,  set  up  sommer 
haules,  bowers,  and  arbors  hard  by  it;  And  then  fall  they  to  daunce 
about  it,  like  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  the  Idols, 
whereof  this  is  a  perfect  pattern,  or  rather  the  thing  it  self. 

'I  have  heard  it  credibly  reported  (and  that  viva  voce)  by  men  of 
great  gravitie  and  reputation,  that  of  fortie,  threescore,  or  a  hundred 
maides  going  to  the  wood  over  night,  there  have  scarcely  the  third 
part  of  them  returned  home  againe  undefiled.  These  be  the  frutes 
which  these  cursed  pastimes  bring  foorth. 

'Neither  the  Jewes,  the  Turcks,  Sarasins,  nor  Pagans,  nor  any  other 
nations,  how  wicked  or  barborous  soever,  have  ever  used  such 
devilish  exercises  as  these;  nay,  they  would  have  been  ashamed  once 
to  have  named  them  much  lesse  have  used  them.  Yet  wee,  that  would 
be  Christians,  think  them  not  amisse.  The  Lord  forgive  us,  and  remoove 
them  from  usP 

Note  that  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  book  Stubbes 
distinctly  says  that  he  is  not  against  amusements  as  such.  He 
allows  of  certain  plays,  of  card  playing,  &c.,  if  not  'inflamed  with 
coveytousness%  and  of  dancing  other  than  in  public.  (For  more 
about  Stubbes,  see  Chapter  XX.) 

There  is  a  conveniently  concise  statement  as  to  the  pagan 
source  of  the  May  festivities  in  the  chapter,  'The  Origin  of  the 
Masque',  in  Welsford's  The  Court  Masque  (Cambridge,  1927). 
The  author,  evidently  recalling  Stubbes,  says: 

"The  May  Day  ritual  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  it  has  borne  such  feir 
fruits  of  mediaeval  carol  and  lyric,  it  has  been  so  etherialized  by  the 
poets,  that  it  is  hard  to  sympathize  with  iconoclasts.  Nevertheless 
the  angry  Protestants  were  perfectly  right  in  regarding  May  Day 
as  an  essentially  heathen  institution  and  comparing  the  Maypole 
to  a  pagan  idol  whereof  it  is  the  "perfect  image,  or  rather  the  thing 
itself".  The  graver  charges  they  brought  against  it,  though  exag 
gerated,  were  not  altogether  unfounded.* 

A  similar  description  is  to  be  found  in  another  author  of  the 
Stubbes  period,  John  Northbrooke,  a  Bristol  clergyman: 

cln  summer  season,  howe  doe  the  moste  part  of  our  yong  men  and 
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maydes,  in  earely  rising  and  getting  themselves  into  the  fields  at 
dauncing?  What  foolishe  toyes  shall  not  a  man  see  among  them? 
What  unchast  countenances  shall  not  be  used  then  among  them? 
Or  what  coales  shall  there  be  wanting  that  may  kindle  Cupid's 
desire? — truly  none.  Through  this  dauncing,  many  maydens  have 
been  unmaydened,  whereby  I  may  saye,  it  is  the  Storehouse  and 
nurserie  of  bastardie.  What  adoe  make  our  yong  men  at  the  time 
of  May?  Do  they  not  use  night  watchings  to  rob  and  steale  yong 
trees  out  of  other  men's  grounde,  and  bring  them  home  into  their 
parishe  with  minstrels  playing  before?  and  when  they  have  set  it 
up,  they  will  deck  it  with  floures  and  garlandes,  and  daunce  round 
(men  and  women  togither,  most  unseemly  and  intolerable,  as  I  have 
proved  before)  about  the  tree,  like  unto  the  children  of  Israeli,  that 
idaunced  about  the  golden  calfe  that  they  had  set  up',  &c,  (John 
Northbrooke,  A  Treatise  against  Dicing,  Dancing,  &c.,  1577,  ed.  1840, 
pp.  1 75-6.) ' 

But  even  if  the  New  Englanders  were  prepared  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  religious  and  moral  objections,,  more  serious  doings  of 
Morton's  than  mere  maypoling  were  forced  on  their  attention 
— doings  which  actually  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  the 
European  community.  I  quote  Bradford: 

'After  this  they  fell  to  great  licenciousness,  and  led  a  dissolute  life, 
powering  out  them  selves  into  all  profanenes.  And  Morion  became 
lord  of  misrule,  and  maintained  (as  it  were)  a  schoole  of  Athisme. 
And  after  they  had  gott  some  good  into  their  hands,  and  gott  much 
by  trading  with  the  Indeans,  they  spent  it  as  vainly,  in  quaffing  & 
drinking  both  wine  &  strong  waters  in  great  exsess,  and,  as  some 
reported  io£  worth  in  a  morning.  They  allso  set  up  a  May-pole, 
frisking  and  dancing  aboute  it  many  days  togeather,  inviting  the 
Indean  women,  for  their  consorts,  dancing  and  frisking  togither, 
(like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather),  and  worse  practises.  As  if 
they  had  anew  revived  &  celebrated  the  feasts  of  the  Roman 
Goddes  Flora,  or  the  beasly  practieses  of  the  madd  Bacchanalians. 
Morton  likewise  (to  shew  his  poetrie)  composed  sundry  rimes  & 
verses,  some  tending  to  lasciviousnes,  and  others  to  the  detraction 
&  scandall  of  some  persons,  which  he  affixed  to  this  idle  or  idoll 
May-polle.  They  chainged  allso  the  name  of  their  place,  and  in 
stead  of  calling  it  Mounte  Wollaston,  they  call  it  Merie-mounte,  as 
if  this  joylity  would  have  lasted  for  ever.  .  .  . 

cNow  to  maintaine  this  riotous  prodigallitie  and  profuse  excess, 
Morton,  thinking  him  selfe  lawless,  and  hearing  what  gaine  the 
French  &  fisher-men  made  by  trading  of  peeces,  powder,  &  shotte 
to  the  Indeans,  he,  as  the  head  of  this  consortship,  begane  the  practise 
of  the  same  in  these  parts;  and  first  he  taught  them  how  to  use  them, 

1  There  is  a  very  similar  description  almost  a  century  later  in  Thomas  Hall's 
Funebria  Horae,  or  the  Downfall  of  May  Games  (1660). 
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to  charge,  &  discharg,  and  what  proportion  of  powder  to  give  the 
peece,  according  to  the  sise  or  bignes  of  the  same;  and  what  shotte 
to  use  for  foule,  and  what  for  deare.  And  having  thus  instructed 
them,  he  imployed  some  of  them  to  hunte  &  fowle  fojr  him,  so  as  they 
became  farr  more  active  in  that  Imploymente  then  any  of  the  English, 
by  reason  of  their  swiftnes  of  foote,  &  nimblenes  of  body,  being  also 
quick-sighted,  and  by  continuall  exercise  well  knowing  the  hants  of 
all  sorts  of  game.  So  as  when  they  saw  the  execution  that  a  peece 
would  doe,  and  the  benefite  that  might  come  by  the  same,  they 
became  madd,  as  it  were,  after  them,  and  would  not  stick  to  give 
any  prise  they  could  attaine  too  for  them;  accounting  their  bowes  & 
arrowes  but  babies  in  comparison  of  them.  .  .  . 

CO  the  horiblnes  of  this  vilanie !  how  many  both  Dutch  &  English 
have  been  latly  slaine  by  those  Indeans,  thus  furnished;  and  no 
remedie  provided,  nay,  the  evill  more  increased,  and  the  blood  of 
their  bretheren  sould  for  gaine,  as  is  to  be  feared;  and  in  what  danger 
all  these  colonies  are  in  is  too  well  known.  Oh!  that  princes  & 
parlements  would  take  some  timly  order  to  prevente  this  mischeefe, 
and  at  length  to  suppress  it,  by  some  exemplerie  punishments  upon 
some  of  these  gaine  thirstie  murderers,  (for  they  deserve  no  better 
title,)  before  their  collonies  in  these  parts  be  over  throwne  by  these 
barbarous  savages,  thus  armed  with  their  owne  weapons,  by  these 
evill  instruments,  and  traytors  to  their  neighbors  and  cuntrie.3 
(Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  ed.  Davis,  1908,  p.  237.) 

The  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  new  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
(as  soon  as  it  was  founded)  were  equally  concerned  about  the 
dangers  to  which  Morton  was  recklessly  exposing  them,  his 
neighbours,  and  so  the  Pilgrims  sent  Miles  Standish  to  arrest 
him  and  he  was  shipped  away  to  England  in  1 628.  His  property 
fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  (Massachusetts)  colony, 
and  Endicott  on  arrival  promptly  had  the  maypole  cut  down 
and  the  habitation  destroyed.  For  some  years  Morton  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Puritans — making  trouble  for  twenty 
years,  indeed,  either  by  his  intrigues  against  them  in  England, 
or  in  New  England  when  he  returned  there,  as  he  several 
times  did.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Boston  and  also  in  Exeter, 
England.  He  died  in  poverty  at  Acomenticus  in  Maine,  in 
1646,  and  probably  not  a  soul  in  the  world  heaved  a  sigh — 
unless  one  of  relief. 

Professor  Herbert  Wallace  .Schneider,  in  The  Puritan  Mind 
(1931),  very  unnecessarily  attributes  the  opposition  to  Merry 
Mount  to  economic  pressure. 

*Even  such  innocent  and  "indifferent"  celebrations  were  forbidden, 
theoretically,  of  course,  because  they  were  unscriptural,  but  really 
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because  they  were  economically  dangerous.    The  Puritans  were 
physically  compelled  to  concentrate  on  their  task.' 

Surely  there  is  no  evidence  and  no  likelihood  that^  either 
Tilgrims*  or  'Puritans'  would  have  gone  out  of  their  ^  way 
to  interfere  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  little,  almost  inde 
pendent  settlement  because  they  were  butterflies  rather  than 
ants.  After  all,  that  was  their  own  affair.  Governor  Bradford 
puts  the  motive  quite  clearly,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  one.  Any 
of  us  would  have  felt  just  as  he  and  his  companions  did. 
Economics  would  hardly  have  entered  our  minds;  something 
even  more  pressing  would  have  moved  us. 

If  Morton  had  gone  to  any  of  the  Southern  colonies,  instead 
of  to  New  England,  and  behaved  in  the  same  way,  he  would 
certainly  have  received  just  the  same  treatment.1  Puritanism  is 
little  involved  in  his  story — probably  only  to  the  extent  that  his 
pagan-derived  ceremonies  and  immoralities  with  Indian  women 
aggravated  his  offence. 

His  dealings  with  the  Indians  were  his  great  crime.  A  charge 
of  this  kind  was  sometimes  treated  as  a  single  passenger  in  an 
omnibus  loaded  up  to  impress  the  justices  by  its  cumulative 
importance.  Here  is  an  example  from  Connecticut  nearly  forty 
years  later: 

'Case  before  the  justices  of  the  Commissioners'  court,  June  30, 
1664.  Katharine  Clay  presented  for  selling  liquors  at  her  house, 
selling  lead  to  the  Indians,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  card  playing 
and  entertaining  strange  men,  etc.'  (History  of  New  London,  by 
Frances  Mainwaring  Caulkins,  New  London,  1852.) 

The  American  Puritans  did  not  like  maypoles,  yet  apparently 
these  continued  to  be  erected  for  some  years.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  Sewall's  Diary,  referring  to  a  period  sixty  years  after  the 
Merry  Mount  incident: 

May  26,  1687.  clt  seems  the  May-pole  at  Charlestown  was  cut 
down  last  week  and  now  a  bigger  is  set  up  and  a  Garland  upon 
it.  ...  'Tis  said  Mr.  Saml.  Phips  bid  or  encouraged  the  Watch  to  cut 
down  the  May-pole,  being  a  Select-Man.* 

May  27.  'Father  Walker  is  taken  with  a  Lethargy  as  he  was  shutting 
up  his  shop  to  go  to  the  privat  Meeting.  His  left  side  was  chiefly 
struck  with  a  kind  of  Palsy.  His  speech  came  to  him  sometime 
between  6  and  7.  He  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  Lavender  in  the 
town  when  he  was  Prentice.  He  overheard  some  discourse  about 

1  'All  the  coast  settlements  between  Maine  and  Nantasket,  none  of  them  puritan, 
joined  in  requesting  Plymouth  to  suppress  Morton'  (Professor  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
Professor  of  History  at  Harvard  University,  in  his  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  1930). 
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the  May-pole,  and  told  what  the  maner  was  in  England  to  dance 
about  it  with  Musick,  and  that  'twas  to  be  feared  such  practice 
would  be  here.9 

During  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  maypoles  were 
forbidden  in  England.  They  were  set  up  again  at  the  Restora 
tion.  There  was  one  in  the  Strand,  London,  until  1718.  Several 
are  now  to  be  seen  on  English  village  greens  (e.g.  Barwick, 
Yorkshire). 

To  any  one  who  finds  it  difficult  to  shake  off  the  impression 
that  the  early  New  England  settlers  had  an  intolerance  towards 
amusements  as  such  I  would  say — in  that  case  it  would  surely 
crop  up  somewhere  in  their  own  narratives,  for  it  would  have 
led  to  incidents  that  would  be  recorded.  To  test  the  matter 
very  easily,  and  without  any  need  to  visit  libraries,  get  in  the 
cheap  'Everyman  Edition9  its  volume  of  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  which  includes  Cushman's  Discourse  (1622),  Winslow's 
Relation  (about  1624),  Winslow's  Brief  Narration  (1646), 
Nathaniel  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial  (1668),  and 
Josiah  Cotton's  Supplement  to  this  last  (1692). 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  wish  to  give  an  extract  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  from  which  I  have  already 
several  times  quoted.  It  tends  to  show  that  to  the  celebration  of 
May  Day  as  such,  and  apart  from  obviously  pagan  practices 
or  practices  tending  to  immorality,  the  Puritans  (or  many  of 
them)  had  no  objection.  In  reading  this  remember  that  it 
comes  from  the  memoirs  of  one  of  whom  his  descendant  and 
biographer  (evidently  himself  no  Puritan)  says,  speaking  about 
the  period  in  question,  *he  consorted  too  much  about  this  time 
with  the  ultra-religious  portion  of  his  countrymen9. 

Whitelocke  is  in  Sweden  on  his  embassy  to  Queen  Christina, 
when  the  following  conversation  takes  place: 

WHITELOCKE.  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  on  Monday  next  to 
go  into  England? 

QUEEN.  Hardly  so  soon,  yet  perhaps  I  may  one  day  see  England. 
But  what  is  your  meaning  in  this? 

WHITELOCKE.  Madam,  Monday  next  is  the  first  day  of  May,  a 
great  day  in  England;  we  call  it  May-day,  when  the  gentlemen  use 
to  wait  upon  their  mistresses  abroad  to  bid  the  spring  welcome,  and 
to  have  some  collation  or  entertainment  for  them.  Now  your 
Majesty,  being  my  mistress,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  that  after 
the  English  custom  I  may  wait  upon  you  on  May-day,  and  have  a 
little  treatment  for  you  after  the  manner  of  England — this  I  call 
going  into  England,  and  shall  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  from  your 
Majesty. 
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QUEEN.  If  this  be  your  meaning  of  going  into  England,  I  shall  be 
very  willing  as  your  mistress  to  go  with  you  on  Monday  next  and 
see  the  English  mode. 

The  Queen  duly  came  and  was  regaled  with  'such  fowl  as 
could  be  gotten,  dressed  after  the  English  fashion,  and  with 
English  sauces,  creams,  puddings,  custards,  tarts,  tansies, 
English  apples,  bon-chretien  pears,  cheese,  butter,  neat's 
tongues,  potted  vension  and  sweetmeats  brought  out  of  England, 
as  his  sack  and  claret  also  were3,  with  the  result  that  some  of  her 
company  said  cshe  did  eat  and  drink  more  of  it  than  she  used 
to  do  in  three  or  four  days  at  her  own  table5.  She  liked  White- 
locke's  music  of  brass  instruments,  which  sounded  all  supper 
time,  gave  large  presents,  and  in  return  invited  her  May  Lord 
to  a  court  wedding.  The  more  I  study  the  Puritans  the  more  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  find  their  'Puritanism5 ! 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  ENGLISH  PURITANS 


NGLISH  Puritanism  being  one  thing,  on  whichever  side 
rfof  the  Atlantic  it  was  practised,  there  has  been  in  the  previ 
ous  chapters,  although  they  treat  principally  of  the  American 
colonies,  a  good  deal  of  incidental  reference  to  the  mother 
country.  The  remainder  of  the  book  will  treat  principally  of  the 
mother  country  and  incidentally  of  the  colonies.  It  will,  then, 
be  convenient  at  this  point  to  look  over  a  small  selection  of  the 
injurious  statements  against  the  English  Puritans,  and  it  is 
the  more  desirable  to  do  this  as  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  leave 
the  impression  that  American  authors  have,  in  this  matter,  been 
more  outrageously  misled  than  their  British  colleagues. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Burney  and  Hawkins  (especially 
Burney)  who  first  publicly  floated  amongst  the  musical  public 
the  legend  of  the  antipathy  to  music  of  the  English  Puritans. 
Hawkins's  History  appeared  (all  five  volumes)  in  1776;  Burney'  s 
began  to  appear  in  that  year  and  was  completed  (four  volumes) 
in  1789.  These  were  the  first  systematic  histories  of  the  art  that 
had  appeared  in  the  English  language;  they  were  both  of  large 
scale  and  contained  much  material  of  the  nature  of  quotation 
from  contemporary  documents  of  various  periods.  They  became 
the  quarry  from  which  smaller  writers  took  the  stones  for  their 
less  imposing  erections,  and,  so  far  as  references  to  Puritanism 
are  concerned,  /practically  every  writer  on  English  music  until 
recent  times  (by  which  I  mean  the  times  of  Davey,  Walker, 
Hadow,  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  &c.)  took  over  Burney's 
not  merely  erroneous  but  mutually  contradictory  statements 
about  the  Puritans,  and  took  them  over  complete  —  stuiF,  braid, 
and  buttons.  They  made  nothing;  they  merely  reached  down 
the  Burney  ideas  from  the  shelf  and  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

Meanwhile  general  Cavalier  misrepresentations  of  the  Puritans 
as  opposed  to  pleasure  had  crept  into  general  histories,  and 
Macaulay  in  1848  did  for  writers  of  such  works  what  Burney  in 
1  789  had  done  for  works  on  music  —  i.e.  supplied  them  with  a 
wide  statement  as  to  Puritan  gloom  and  fanaticism,  which  they 
uncritically  absorbed  and  reproduced  over  and  over  again  with 
mere  changes  of  wording. 

This  lifting  process  still,  to  some  extent,  goes  on,  but  as  musical 
historians  of  the  "popular*  sort  now  take  as  quarry  for  their 
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materials  the  works  of  Parry,  the  Oxford  History,  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  books  of  that  era,  there  is, 
in  general,  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  as  regards  the  Puritan 
attitude  to  music;  the  old  misrepresentation  still  crops  up  some 
times,  but  mainly  in  passing  allusions  in  the  hastily  written 
articles  of  some  musical  journalist.  General  historians,  too,  are 
now  much  less  prone  to  pass  on  the  old  errors  concerning  the 
Puritans,  yet  from  one  or  two  quotations  below  it  will  be  realized 
that,  despite  the  general  discrediting  of  Macaulay  as  a  serious 
historian,  repetition  of  his  misrepresentations  has  not  totally 
ceased.  Perhaps  it  never  will;  they  seem  now  to  be  as  securely 
lodged  in  the  British  repertory  of  historic  commonplace  as  the 
anecdote  of  King  Alfred's  cakes,  and  as  securely  lodged  in  the 
corresponding  American  repertory  as  the  anecdote  of  Washing 
ton's  little  axe. 

The  extracts  that  follow  come  some  from  general  historical 
works  and  some  from  works  specifically  on  the  history  of  music. 
They  are  arranged  roughly  in  chronological  order.  Any  italics 
are  my  own. 

HAWKINS:  A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
Music  (1776).  4It  will  readily  be  believed  that  music  flourished 
but  very  little  during  the  time  of  the  usurpation;  for  although 
Cromwell  was  a  lover  of  it,  as  appears  by  his  patronage  of  Kings 
ton,  and  other  particulars  of  him  above-noted;  yet  the  liturgy 
being  abolished,  those  excellent  seminaries  of  music,  cathedrals, 
ceased  now  to  afford  a  subsistence  to  its  professors,  so  that  they 
were  necessitated  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  teaching  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  private  families;  and  even  here  they  met 
with  but  a  cold  reception,  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  led  many  to 
think  music  an  unchristian  recreation,  and  that  no  singing  but  the 
singing  of  David's  Psalms  was  to  be  tolerated  in  a  church  that 
pretended  to  be  forming  itself  into  the  most  perfect  model  of 
primitive  sanctity.' 

BURNEY:  A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  Music,  vol.  iii  (1789).  Some 
extracts  have  already  been  given  (see  Chapter  II).  'The  art  of 
Music,  and  indeed  all  arts  but  those  of  killing,  canting,  and  hypo 
crisy,  were  discouraged.' 

THOS.  BUSBY,  Mus.D.:  A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  Music  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  (London,  1819).  'Music — an 
enjoyment  that  puritanism  forbad9  (p.  207) .  Yet,  such  is  the  incon 
sistency  of  musical  historians  on  this  subject  that  Busby  says  in 
the  same  chapter,  'Though  under  the  Lord  Protector  instrumental 
music  continued  to  be  enjoyed  and  practised,  vocal  composition 
was  not  neglected'  (p.  206).  And  then  again  (p.  217),  *Naseby. 
After  that  event,  silence  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  the  vocal  muse.9 
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Busby's  work  is  avowedly  founded  on  Hawkins  and  Burney 
and  his  cross-eyed  view  of  the  Puritans  is  taken  quite  uncritic 
ally  from  the  latter.  Yet  Busby  is  not  a  partizan  of  the  Royalist- 
Anglican  view  and  uses  expressions  such  as  cthe  civil  war  was 
forced  on  the  parliament  by  regal  tyranny5. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT:  WOODSTOCK,  OR  THE  CAVALIER.    A  TALE  OF 
THE  YEAR  1651  (1826).    'Innocent  pleasures  of  what  kind  soever 
they  held  in  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  innocent  mirth  they* 
abominated3  (Chapter  II). 

6 What  use  of  doctrine  could  be  derived  from  a  pipe  and  tabor? 
Or  was  there  ever  aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bagpipe?5   (Chapter  III). 
"The  lascivious  sounds  of  a  lute9  (Chapter  III). 
cThe  party  .  .  .  rejected,  generally  speaking,  all  music  except 
psalmody*  (Chapter  V — in  which  same  chapter,  by  the  way,  we 
actually  find,  after  all  the  definiteness  of  the  preceding  statements, 
that  'one  of  them  was  trying  an  air  on  a  lute' !) 

GEORGE  HOGARTH:  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM, 
BEING  A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  Music  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  (London,  1835),  p.  78.  'The  death  of  the 
King  put  an  entire  stop,  for  a  long  time,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fine  arts  in  England  ...  as  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans 
proscribed  every  sort  of  light  and  profane  music  as  a  pastime  or  amusement, 
the  art  for  a  time  may  be  said  to  ham  been  banished  from  the  land? 

MACAULAY:  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (1848),  Chapter  I.  'It  was  a  sin  . . . 
to  touch  the  virginals.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was  superstitious. 
The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques  was  dissolute.* 

I  have  given  the  famous  passage  from  which  this  comes,  in 
extenso,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  as  it  is  the  foundation  for  many 
statements  by  other  authors  since  Macaulay's  day. 

CHAPPELL:  POPULAR  Music  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME  (1855-9),  vol.  ii, 
p.  401  et  seq.  In  a  chapter  on  'Puritanism  in  its  Effects  upon 
Music  and  its  Accessories3  he  speaks  of  Puritanism  having  'so 
long  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  upon  music\  He  says  that  'having 
once  gained  the  ascendancy  it  aimed  ...  at  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments,  the  harmless  gaieties,  and  the  elegancies  of  life3.  He  mis- 
leadingly  quotes  Gosson  and  Stubbes.  (See  Chapter  XX  of  the 
present  work.)  All  these  errors  are,  happily,  omitted  from  the 
new  edition  of  the  work  by  the  late  Professor  Wooldridge  (1893). 

HULLAH:  THE  THIRD  OR  TRANSITION  PERIOD  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY 
(1865).  'At  the  close  of  the  interregnum  in  1660,  England  might 
be  described  as  equally  lacking  in  pipes  and  strings  and  in  people 
to  play  upon  them;  voices  there  of  course  were,  but  there  were  no 
vocalists.'  . 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  Music  (first  edition,  1883;  reprinted  with 
out  change  1894) :  Trom  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  until  the 
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Restoration  music  languished  in  England.  The  Protectorate  sanc 
tioned  only  the  practice  of  unisonous  metrical  psalmody  >  though  ballads 
of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  (1649-1659)  have  been  pre- 
served^  and  among  them  are  "Love  lies  bleeding' %  "When  the  King 
enjoys  his  own  again5*,  and  "I  would  I  were  in  iny  own  country".5 
(Article,  'Song',  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wodehouse.)1 

'Condemning  all  aspirations  after  the  Beautiful  as  snares  of  the 
Evil  One,  they  would  not  even  suffer  their  children  to  be  taught 
to  sing;  and  those  who  had  been  taught  in  happier  times  were 
speedily  losing  the  youthful  freshness  of  their  voices,  now  doomed  to 
perpetual  silence.*  (Article  'Schools  of  Composition',  by  W.  S. 
Rockstro.) 

JOSEPH  BENNETT  in  THE  MUSICAL  TIMES,  June  1884:  'The  tendency 
of  all  social,  moral,  and  religious  movements  is  to  extremes,  and 
Puritanism,  in  its  zeal,  failed  to  distinguish  between  things  that 
differ.  Music  it  crushed  with  the  hand  of  iron  that  hurled  Charles 
Stuart  out  of  life  and  sent  "Jezebel"  back  to  her  own  country. 
Puritanism  sang  psalms — mostly  through  the  nose,  say  its  traducers 
— but  it  knocked  organs  into  shapeless  heaps  of  wood  and  metal 
and  branded  all  other  instruments,  all  "light  and  galliardising  airs" 
with  the  mark  of  the  beast.  Seeing  that  Puritanism,  at  one  time 
triumphant,  has  been  influential  in  England  ever  since  its  rise, 
who  can  measure  its  effect  in  checking  the  development  of  music?' 
NAUMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  Music,  Translated  by  F.  Praeger  and  edited 
by  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  (London,  1886).  'No  public  performance  of  any 
sort  of  music  permitted  .  .  .  universal  artistic  cataclysm  *  .  .  musicians 
hunted  out  of  their  ordinary  retreats  .  .  .  finding  an  asylum  in  the  houses 
of  secret  friends,  and  eking  out  a  precarious  subsistence  by  follow 
ing  various  avocations  or  trades Before  concluding  this  account 

of  the  state  of  music  during  the  interregnum  it  is  only  fair  to  re 
mark  that  Oliver  Cromwell  does  not  appear  to  be  justly  chargeable 
with  the  violent  raid  upon  the  art  of  sweet  sounds.  It  was  before  he 
was  Protector  that  music  was  proscribed  .  .  .  every  kind  of  music  had 
been  brought  under  the  ban  of  fanaticism . . .  strong  repressing  force',  &c. 
DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY  (1885-1901).  Article  on 
'Thomas  SternhokT,  by  Henry  Leigh  Bennett,  speaks  of 'The  decay 
of  music  under  the  Puritans'. 

H.  BARTON  BAKER:  THE  LONDON  STAGE;  ITS  HISTORY  AND  TRADI 
TIONS  FROM  1576  to  1888  (London,  1889),  v°l-  *>  P-  291.    'The 

1  This  regrettable  error  in  an  otherwise  admirable  article  (nearly  50  pages  of 
detailed  discussion  of  the  songs  of  the  various  European  nations)  was  happily 
replaced  in  the  1904-10  and  1927-8  editions  by  the  following:  'During  the  Com 
monwealth^  secular  music  flourished  in  England,  and  notwithstanding  the  abolition 
by  the  Puritans  of  cathedral  choirs  and  theatre  music,  domestic  music  was  much 
cultivated.  A  few  of  the  favourite  ballads  of  that  time,  both  Puritan  and  Loyalist, 
were  Hey  then,  up  we  go,  Love  lies  bleeding,  I  Hue  not  where  /  love,  When  love  was  young, 
When  the  king  enjoys  his  own  again,  and  /  would  I  were  in  my  own  country* 
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Puritans  .  *  .  denounced  the  theatrical  profession  as  unlawful  .  .  , 
their  views  were  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts  and  recreation 
of  any  kind.9 

S.  BARING-GOULD:  OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE  (London,  1889,  and  many 
subsequent  editions).  'There  was  a  great  effort  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  put  down  all  kinds  of  music.5 

RITTER:  Music  IN  AMERICA  (New  York,  1890),  pp.  4-6  (treating  of 
music  in  England) .  'The  Puritan  having  been  taught  to  look  upon 
music  as  a  frivolous  product,  fashioned  from  the  evil  designs  of  the 
Tempter  (the  Antichrist),  he  naturally  shrank  with  horror  from 
an  artistic  occupation  that  might  bring  upon  his  soul  everlasting 
punishment  after  death.  .  .  .  With  the  temporary  supremacy  of 
Puritan  religious  influences  in  Great  Britain  all  serious  musical 
culture  vanished  as  if  by  magic.  .  .  .  But  judging  by  the  great  exertions 
the  English  of  our  day  are  making  in  order  to  fill  up  that  gap  in 
their  artistic  development,  the  readiness  with  which  they  have 
claimed  the  immortal  composer  of  the  "Messiah"  as  one  of  their 
own,  the  vast  sums  they  spend  on  foreign  artists  in  the  concert 
room  or  in  the  Italian  opera,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  they 
deeply  regret  having  so  cruelly  been  deprived,  through  the  untimely 
fanaticism  of  a  strict  religious  sect,  of  the  aesthetic  influences  of  a  cheerful 
and  ennobling  art-culture^  which  judging  by  its  former  development 
in  England,  would  no  doubt  have  proved  rich  in  artistic  results 
by  this  time.* 

p.  47.  *At  the  advent  of  the  civil  war  English  musical  culture 
received  a  disastrous  blow.  The  Puritans  and  Dissenters  con 
founded  music  with  Popery:  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  frivolous 
arts  of  the  Antichrist,  and  therefore  it  was  banished  not  alone  from 
church  service,  but  also  from  the  family  circle? 

G.  F.  ABDY  WILLIAMS:  A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
DEGREES  IN  Music  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  (London,  1893). 
cOn  the  death  of  Charles  I,  music  was  suppressed,  a$  far  as  possible 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  Professional  musicians  were  obliged  to 
betake  themselves  to  other  employments,  unless  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  asylum  in  the  homes  of  those  who  were 
secretly  loyal  to  the  art.  The  Universities  suffered  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  having  all  their  music  books,  organs,  and  other 
instruments  destroyed/ 

Despite  this  last  remark  he  then  goes  on,  in  the  usual  amazingly 
contradictory  way,  to  mention  quite  casually  the  existence  at 
this  period  of  an  official  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  to  Cromwell  restoring  a  fellow  to  his  place  on 
the  strength  of  his  fine  voice — matters  alluded  to  in  another 
chapter  of  the  present  book. 

TRAILL:  SOCIAL  ENGLAND  (1893-7),  vol.  iv,  p.  40,  quotes  Rockstro: 
'During  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  King  Charles  I 
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the  cultivation  of  English  music  was  utterly  extinguished.  Not  only  was 
progress  impossible;  it  was  equally  impossible,  in  face  of  the  open 
hostility  of  the  Puritans^  to  maintain  the  high  level  that  had  been 
already  attained.' 

GEORGE  BRANDES:  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  translated  by  William 
Archer  ( 1 897) .  *The  English  were  in  his  day  what  they  have  never 
been  since,  a  musical  people.  It  was  the  Puritans  who  cast  out 
music  from  the  daily  life  of  England.' 

W.  H.  CUMMINGS:  PURCELL  (London,  1903).  'It  will  be  evident  that 
the  Puritan  rule  was  most  unpropitious  for  the  art;  with  its  prof essors 
banned,  and  its  public  performance  well-nigh  extinguished,  music  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  to  die  an  unnatural  death,  but  heaven-born 
it  retained  a  vital  spark5.  .  .  .  &c. 

By  the  expression  cits  professors'  the  author  means  organists, 
choir  singers,  and  theatre  performers;  he  shows  knowledge  of 
the  facts  as  to  private  cultivation  of  music,   publication  of 
learned  and  erudite  musical  treatises',  the  foundation  of  opera 
in  England,  and  so  forth,  yet,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow  writers, 
he  adopts  a  wide  and  utterly  misleading  general  term,  and 
follows  it  with  a  lamentable  picture  of  an  art  on  its  death-bed. 
SIR  SIDNEY  LEE,  LL.D.  (editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
author  of  the  standard  life  of  Shakespeare,  &c.):  GREAT  ENGLISH 
MEN  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  (1904).    'To  the  delight  in  Art 
which  the  Renaissance  encouraged,  the  Puritan  feeling,  when 
once  roused,  was  mortally  opposed.    Puritanism  was  in  fact  a 
reactionary  movement  against  the  delight  in  things  of  the  sense  which  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  fostered.    Puritanism  was  impatient 
of  current  culture.    It  viewed  all  recreation  with  distrust,  and  detected 
in  most  forms  of  amusement  signs  of  sin  * 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT:  LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  TUDORS  (1904). 
'Never  before  had  the  people  been  such  great  lovers  of  music, 
and  such  admirable  proficients.  .  .  .  Would  that  the  musical 
taste  and  tradition  of  London  had  been  preserved!  They  were 
destroyed  by  the  Puritans*1 

IVfARY  G.  ROWSELL:  THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  CHARLOTTE  DE  LA 
TR£MOILLE,  COUNTESS  OF  DERBY  (London,  1905),  <A  sour  for- 
biddance  and  abhorrence  of  amusements  .  .  .  the  silencing  of  all 
music  but  psalm-singing  * 

vi^?'Jvery  curiously>  in  the  same  author's  London  in  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts. 
published  a  year  earlier,  he  says:  'It  is  sometimes  stated  that  music  was  killed  by 
the  Puritans.  If  Pepys  is  to  be  considered  as  an  average  London  citizen  in  this 
respect,  then  music  was  very  far  from  being  killed  by  the  Puritans.  We  find  him, 
his  household,  and  his  friends,  all  singing,  playing,  taking  a  part;  we  find  parties  on 
the  river  singing  part-songs  as  they  glided  down  the  stream;  we  hear  of  tf 


tne  river  singing  part-songs  as  they  glided  down  the  stream;  we  hear  of  the  singing 
in  church;  at  Court  the  evenings  were  always  provided  with  singing  boys;  at  the 
theatre  songs  were  plentifully  scattered  about  the  plays.  The  Elizabethan  custom 

f\f  TTl'UST'*  ***  *4Iw«««^««  t_  ~.  .J .__j_v.  _        .     _•    i         t  ...  —      -,          .  -*»-..»«.VM,» 

ent  v 
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G.  S.  GORDON:  Introduction  to  Reprint  of  PEACHAM'S  COMPLEAT 
GENTLEMAN  of  1634  (Oxford,  1906).  *The  zeal  of  sectarianism, 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  range  of  man's  life, 
attacked  Poetry,  as  it  did  Music  and  Architecture,  in  the  name  of  an 
arbitrary  scheme  which  included  no  beauty  but  a  distorted  beauty  of  holiness* 
REV.  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:  THE  PARISH  CLERK  (London, 
1907,  and  several  subsequent  editions).  cThe  Protectorate  was  a 
period  of  musical  darkness  .  .  .  musical  publication  ceased  and  the 
gradual  twilight  of  the  art,  which  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the 
Stuarts,  faded  into  darkness.' 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  often  republished  book,  by  a  most 

varied,   interesting,   and  active  author,   should  embody  such 

errors  as  the  above,  the  confusion  between  Thomas  and  Oliver 

Cromwell  (p.  198),  the  confusion  between  John  Wesley  and  his 

father  (p.   149)3  *^e  allusion  to  Gessner's  Death  of  Abel  as  a 

Swedish  or  German  work  (p.  215),  &c.    It  aptly  illustrates  the 

remarkable  irresponsibility  of  popular  historical  authorship. 

CLARENCE    G.    HAMILTON,    A.M.:    OUTLINES    OF   Music   HISTORY 

(Boston,  1908).    'The  Puritans  in  England,  true  to  the  principles 

of  Calvinism,    abjured   all   but   the   most   austere   unison   and 

unaccompanied  metrical  singing  .  .  .  the  progress  of  the  art  of 

music  was  effectively  stemmed'  (p.  65). 

'The  Opera  in  England — Here  Puritanism  retarded  all  dramatic 
music  until  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  incidental  music  to  plays.3 
The  facts  concerning  opera  during  the  Puritan  regime  will  be 
found  in  my  Chapter  XIII. 

MARGARET  H.  GLYN:  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MUSICAL  FORM 
(London,  1909).  'It  may  be  said  that  no  national  music  can  long 
exist  without  national  dance,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Puritan 
movement  in  England,  by  killing  the  dance,  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  national  music/ 

A.  WYATT  TILBY:  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  OVERSEAS,  vol.  i  (London, 
1911).  'Whereas  the  Anglican  had  some  culture  and  some 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  life  the  Puritan  had  none. 
From  his  existence  the  beautiful  was  now  resolutely  excluded  as  a  danger 
and  a  delusion-,  a  dark  and  melancholy  orthodoxy  was  all  that  his 
creed  allowed.  He  looked  with  an  eye  of  scorn  on  practically  every  form 
of  art,  he  banned  the  theatre  as  immoral,  he  detested  dancing  as  an 
unnecessary  pleasure,  he  looked  with  suspicion  at  any  attempt  to 
render  life  more  agreeable 

CHRISTOPHER  WELCH:  Six  LECTURES  ON  THE  RECORDER  AND  OTHER 
FLUTES  IN  RELATION  TO  LITERATURE  (Oxford,  1911).  'The  Puritan 

attack  on  the  Flute Had  the  Puritans  succeeded  in  retaining 

the  upper  hand,  the  flute  would  have  been  involved  in  the  fate 
to  which  their  "squeaking  abominations",  the  organs,  had  already 
succumbed*  (p.  55). 
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Welch  is  guilty  of  several  quite  erroneous  interpretations  of 

passages  in  Puritan  authors,  which  are  unfortunately  repeated 

in  H.  Macaulay  Fitzgibbon's  The  Story  of  the  Flute,  1914,  p.  271. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  misunderstandings; 

they  come  from  a  very  superficial  glance  at  these  authors — or 

sometimes,  apparently,  merely  at  their  title-pages. 

HENRY  GEORGE  FARMER:  THE  RISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MILITARY 

Music   (London,    1912).     'When  the  Commonwealth  came  the 

English  nation  entered  into  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  "the 

prison   of  Puritanism",   and   all   music   other  than  psalms   and 

hymns  was  considered  profane.    Ballad  singers  were  arrested  on 

the  highways,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 

organs  and  other  instruments  were  destroyed  wholesale.    Even 

the  "waits"  of  the  large  corporate  towns  were  suppressed.  Although 

in  the  army  they  could  not  well  dispense  with  such  important 

offices  as  the  trumpeter  and  drummer,  upon  whom  they  relied  for 

their  "sounds"  and  "symbols",  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort 

of  necessary  evil.' 

Here  are  some  unusually  precise  statements,  so  I  have  asked  the 
author  for  the  source  of  them.  This  is,  however,  a  work  of 
his  youth,  and  he  is  not  now  able  to  recall  where  he  obtained 
his  information  on  the  points  in  question.  I  myself  know  ot 
absolutely  no  basis  for  the  allegations  concerning  the  waits  (see 
my  Chapter  XII)  and  military  music,  and,  as  for  the  arrest  or 
ballad  singers  and  other  Vagabonds',  that  went  on  during 
many  reigns  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Puritanism. 

CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  edited  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller.  Charles  Whibley  on  'The  Court  Poets', 
in  vol.  viii  (1914,  republished  1932).  cThe  long  dark  days  when  all 
the  decorative  arts  of  life  had  been  banished.5 

SIR  CHARLES  STANFORD  (then  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge) ,  in  THE  MUSICAL  QUARTERLY,  April  1915.  'Secular 
music  was  saved  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Roger  North^  who,  in  the 
Cromwellian  times,  took  care  to  preserve  it  in  a  corner  of  East 
Anglia,  and  aided  by  the  composer  John  Jenkins  (one  of  the 
earliest  composers  of  string  and  chamber  music)  kept  the  flag 
flying,  The  tortoise  retired  into  its  shell  in  time,  put  its  head  out 
when  the  danger  was  past,  and  the  situation  was  saved.* 

North  was  five  years  old  when  Cromwell  died;  Jenkins  did  live 
in  the  house  of  North's  father,  but  after  the  Restoration! 

ERNEST  FORD:  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  Music  IN  ENGLAND  (London, 
1915).  'One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  wave  of  Puritanism  which 
swept  over  the  country  after  the  Reformation  was  a  contempt  for 
everything  that  savoured  of  frivolity,  and,  to  the  minds  of  the 
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Puritans,  the  practice  of  music  was  regarded  more  as  a  prostitution  of 
mental  effort  than  a  calling  which  could  be  treated  as  serious  or  even 
moral.9  .  .  . 

'What  years  of  silence  those  during  the  Commonwealth  must 
have  been.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  What  an  infancy 
for  those  born  during  those  dark  days.  So  completely  had  all  ear 
for  music  been  apparently  lost,  that  it  took  some  years  of  training 
before  any  children  could  be  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  these 
choirs.  The  effect  of  these  terrible  years  was  destined  to  remain,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  number  of  people  who  may  be  found  in  England  to-day 
possessed  of  no  ear  for  music  whatever.9  ,  .  . 

*The  hideous  teaching  that  music  and  every  other  form  of  art 
was  devil-worship  became  accepted  by  those  who,  but  not  long 
before,  were  the  very  incarnation  of  joyous,  righteous  life,  as  a 
revelation  that  had  only  come  in  the  nick  of  time  for  their  salva 
tion.  To  suppress  every  longing  for  it,  any  memory  of  it,  even,,  was 
considered  a  duty,  and  the  indulgence  in  it  a  sin,  though  clothed  in 
ecclesiastical  garb.  The  strength  to  resist  the  yearning  for  that 
which  for  so  many  ages  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  consolation  and  happiness  to  them,  they 
counted  as  a  righteousness,  and  the  more  these  poor  people 
suffered,  the  greater  was  their  assurance  of  ultimate  safety.  The 
loss  of  music  to  the  English  in  those  early  Calvinistic  times  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  tbe  many  miseries  they  had 
to  endure.* 

t  i.  K.  CHESTERTON:  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  (1917)-  *The 
phrase  about  no  priest  coming  between  a  man  and  his  Creator  is 
but  an  impoverished  fragment  of  the  fall  philosophic  doctrine;  the 
true  Puritan  was  equally  dear  that  no  singer,  story-teller,  or  fiddler 
must  translate  the  voice  of  God  in  him  into  the  tongues  of  terres 
trial  beauty.  Tolstoi,  the  one  Puritan  man  of  genius  in  modern 
times,  did  accept  this  full  conclusion  and  denounced  all  music  as 
a  mere  drug/ 

J.  LUCAS-DUBRETON:  SAMUEL  PEPYS;  A  PORTRAIT  IN  MINIATURE, 
Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  J.  Stenning  (Ixradon,  about 
1920).  *In  the  time  of  Cromwell.  .  .  .  The  nation  eschewed 
amusement.  .  .  .  Every  public  entertainer  was  hunted  and  every 
instrument  of  gaiety  broken.  Tedium,  albeit  pure  tedium,  reigned. 
"The  muses  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy".* 

A,  T.  FROGGATT,  Mus.D.,  in  London  MUSICAL  TIMES,  March  1923. 
'During  the  reign  of  terror  under  the  Commonwealth — when  the 
theatres  were  closed,  musical  instruments  destroyed,  and  the 
Reformation  destruction  well-nigh  completed — a  habit  of  mind  was 
gradually  formed,  influencing  large  masses  of  the  population,  which  was 
inimical  to  every  form  of  music  with  the  exception  of  psalm  tunes,  absurdly 
miscalled.  The  trait  is  still  a  national  characteristic,  although  it 
has  probably  lost  much  ground  since  the  war.* 
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I  think  this  extract  and  the  one  from  Ernest  Ford  worthy  of 
particular  notice  because  they  boldly  assert  that  a  period  of  a 
little  over  a  decade,  which  the  writers  believe  to  have  been 
music-less,  was  able  to  kill  national  love  of  the  art  for  a  following 
period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  millennium. 

MARGARET  H.  GLYN:  ABOUT  ELIZABETHAN  VIRGINAL  Music  AND 
ITS  COMPOSERS  (1924).  'Had  Orlando  Gibbons  lived  out  his  span 
instead  of  dying  in  his  early  prime,  had  John  Bull  been  fully 
appreciated  in  his  own  country,  had  there  been  no  Civil  War, 
no  Puritans  to  destroy  music,  the  English  keyboard  school  must  have 
attained  publication,  and  so  have  dominated  Continental  usage 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  instead  of  dying  out  with  scarcely 
a  semblance  of  a  name  behind  it.' 

MY  MAGAZINE  (A  Children's  Journal),  edited  by  Arthur  Mee 
(May  1925,  p.  243).  'Music  in  England  had  come  to  a  height  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  her  day,  we  are  told,  England  was  a  nest 
of  singing  birds.  The  peculiar  strain  of  our  music  grew  in  sweet 
ness  and  strength,  a  limpid  quality  like  that  of  a  clear  mountain 
stream.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  stream 
flowed  on.  It  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

'Those  men  of  great  ideals  and  lofty  purposes  who  led  the  Com 
monwealth  seemed  to  mix  up  music  and  art  with  wickedness.  It 
is  an  old,  sad  story  which  we  have  come  across  several  times  in  our 
history  of  art — a  story  of  pictures  burned  and  sculpture  destroyed, 
a  great  part  of  the  nation's  genius  wiped  out.  Organs  and  musical 
instruments  were  demolished  in  numbers;  even  music  and  books 
and  psalters  suffered  destruction/ 

H.  BELLOC  :  OLIVER  CROMWELL  (London,  1 92  7) ,  p.  1 6.  e  Yet  Cromwell's 
religion  was  profoundly  sincere  .  .  .  the  worthlessness  of  good  deeds, 
the  evil  of  pleasure.9 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  Music  AND  MUSICIANS  (latest  edition, 
1927-8).  Article, 'Musicians' Company',  by  Arthur  F.  Hill.  'The 
state  of  decline  into  which  the  art  of  music  as  a  profession  had 
fallen  during  the  1 7th  century  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  Revolution 
and  Puritan  domination.* 

Article,  'Psalter',  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Wooldridge.    eThe  miserable 
state  of  music  in  general  at  the  Restoration  is  well  known.' 

This  author  also  states  that  during  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 

Charles  I  cthe  general  interest  in  music  had  been  declining*.   It 

is  difficult  to  guess  at  his  evidence  for  this  statement. 

RIGHT  HON.  STANLEY  BALDWIN:  Speech  at  Morley  College,  London, 

6  February,    1930   (Report    on    following    day  in    the  London 

Times).    Coming  from  one  of  the  most  cultured  Englishmen,  and 

one  who  has  been  Prime  Minister,  the  following  is  noteworthy: 

'He  had  always  held  that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  latent 

talent  in  this  country.    After  all,  if  they  looked  back  before  the  days 
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when  the  Puritan  held  a  dominating  sway  in  this  country  y  England  was  the 
home  of  music.  It  was  noticed  by  all  foreigners.  We  wrote  most  divine 
music.  We  were  a  nation  of  singing  birds.  We  were  not  now* 
STORM  JAMESON:1  THE  DECLINE  OF  MERRY  ENGLAND  (London,  1930). 
The  index  tells  us  where  to  look  for  the  author's  erudition  on  the 
subject  that  interests  us — 'Music,  death  of  English,  187;  killed  by 
Puritans,  18,  270'. 

Page  1 8.  *The  old  rural  life  was  dying;  the  country  customs  were 
banished.  Dancing,  profane  singing,  wakes,  revels  .  .  .  ringing  of 
bells  .  .  .  maypoles,  all  the  insignia  of  the  dead  era  were  thrown  out 
with  its  dead  body  upon  the  rubbish  heap.  .  .  .  The  singing  men 
and  the  musicians  were  scattered  and  English  music  was  dead.9 

Page  187.  *A  few  musicians  found  sanctuary  at  Oxford;  but  they 
were  the  dying  root  of  English  music.  When  the  Restoration  came 
English  music,  which  had  been  the  admiration  of  Europe,  was 
dead.  The  consorts  of  viols  no  longer  echoed  the  native  harmonies 
of  Tallis  and  Byrd.  The  place  they  had  left  empty  was  assumed  by 
the  brisk  French  fiddle,  brought  home  by  the  foreign-bred  court. 
From  this  date  all  music  in  England  was  imported.5 

This  book  has  evidently  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  begun  its 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  there.  On  10  May  1932  Rev. 
Herbert  B.  Satcher,  Vicar  of  St.  Aidan's  Chapel,  Cheltenham, 
Pa.5  read  a  paper  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  the  National  Association  of  Organists  (see  the 
Diapason  for  August  1932),  in  which  he  approvingly  quoted 
passages  like  the  above,  including  Storm  Jameson's  astonishing 
statement  (showing  complete  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
Purcell  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  Restoration  period,  of 
Arne  and  others)  as  follows: 

'When  the  Restoration  came,  English  music,  which  had  been  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  was  dead  .  .  .  from  that  date  all  music 
in  England  was  imported/ 

Same  work,  page  270,  discussing  the  seventeenth-century 
Puritan*  *To  him  painting,  music,  poetry  are,  if  not  downright 
dangerous,  at  the  best  pastimes  and  vanities.  ,  .  .  He  had  little 
sympathy  with  a  learning  or  an  accomplishment  that  could  not 
be  turned  to  some  useful  end.  .  .  .* 

It  gives  one  a  shock  to  find  this  kind  of  stuff  written  by  a 
university  graduate  so  late  as  A.D.  1930.  The  author  makes 
acknowledgement  to  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Gardiner, 
but  has  certainly  not  drawn  her  character  of  the  Puritans 
thence  (see  Chapter  XX  of  the  present  work  for  a  reference  to 
Gardiner) . 

1  Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Chapman,  M.A.  of  Leeds  University. 
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JOHANNES  WOLF:  GESCHICHTE  DER  MUSIK  (1930),  vol.  i,  p.  124. 
'After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  art  of  the  Virginals 
decays;  empty  passage-work  takes  the  place  of  solid  thematic 
treatment  ...  in  especial,  Puritanism  was  inimical  to  every  sort 
of  musical  activity3  ('Namentlich  war  der  Puritanismus  jeglicher 
Musikiibung  Feind'). 

This  coming  from  an  authority  of  the  widest  and  deepest 
learning  (one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  indeed)  is  rather 
shocking,  and  shows  how  almost  ineradicable  is  the  old  Hawkins- 
Burney  error.  However,  with  the  authentic  Hawkins-Burney 
touch  of  self-contradiction,  there  is  happily  added  the  following 
on  a  later  page  (p.  133) :  'During  the  whole  ryth  century  we  see 
England  dangled  before  the  Germans  as  the  finishing  school  of 
viol  playing.  German  violists  went  to  England  to  perfect  their 
training.' 

THE  TEACHERS'  WORLD  (10  September  1930).  Teaching  Notes  on 
'History  of  the  Stuart  Period'.  'Music  suffered  under  the  Com 
monwealth  .  .  .  dramatic  music  utterly  condemned/ 

The  Teachers*  World has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  educational 
journal  in  Britain  and  since  this  error  appeared  it  has  probably 
been  passed  on  to  several  millions  of  our  future  citizens. 

FRANCIS  TOYE  in  The  Sketch  (2  September  1932).  'The  Puritans,  who 
recognized  the  essential  characteristics  of  music  sufficiently  well  to 
disapprove  of  it  altogether.' 

THE  RADIO  TIMES  (London,  19  March  1926).  'The  popularity  of  the 
Elizabethan  school  was  killed  by  the  ridiculous  bigotry  of  the 
"saints"  of  the  Great  Rebellion.' 

i  April1  1932.  'As  the  tradition  of  English  poetry  rests  on 
Shakespeare,  so  the  tradition  of  English  music  rests  on  Byrd. 
Whereas  Shakespeare  has  been,  however,  well  served  by  posterity, 
Byrd  has  suffered  until  recently  an  almost  total  eclipse.  What 
then  was  responsible?  . .  .  Our  readers  may  recall  how  Mr.  Scholes 
rose  in  his  wrath  and  chastised  us  when  we  blamed  the  Puritan 
movement  for  the  set-back  in  English  music.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  something  must  have  been  responsible.' 
(The  Radio  Times,  an  official  organ  supplying  the  week's  pro 
grammes  for  every  station  in  the  country,  has  a  sale  exceeding 
two  million  copies.  It  is,  then,  one  of  the  country's  best  media 
for  the  circulation  of  truth  or  error.  Arguments  of  this  kind  have 
now,  fortunately,  been  dropped.) 

In  the  chapters  that  follow  we  shall  see  how  little  truth  there 
is  in  these  statements  and  views. 

1  Should  we  perhaps,  in  fairness,  remember  the  peculiar  significance  of  this 
particular  day  of  the  three-hundred-and-sixty-five? 
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The  following  passage  from  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
(vol.  i,  1849)5  which,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  is  false  from 
beginning  to  end  (except  where,  worse,  it  is  truth  twisted),  is 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  error  concerning  the  Puritans  that 
has  been  disseminated  during  the  eighty-odd  years  that  have 
passed  since  it  was  printed.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  one  of  the  most  influential  untruths  ever 
written  or  spoken,  and  should  stand  as  the  classic  example  of 
embellishment  by  a  gifted  writer  willing  to  make  imagination 
do  the  work  of  research. 

'Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  code  resembling  that  of 
the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in  its  worst  state.  The 
dress,  the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies,  the  amusements 
of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on  principles  resembling  those  of 
the  Pharisees  who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad  phylac 
teries,  taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  sabbath  breaker  and  a  wine 
bibber.  It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to  drink  a 
friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to 
wear  lovelocks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to 
read  the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these,  rules  which  would 
have  appeared  insupportable  to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of 
Luther,  and  contemptible  to  the  serene  and  philosophical  intellect 
of  Zwingle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than  monastic  gloom.  The 
learning  and  eloquence  by  which  the  great  reformers  had  been 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  they  had  been,  in  no  small 
measure,  indebted  for  their  success,  were  regarded  by  the  new 
school  of  Protestants  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion.  Some 
precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching  the  Latin  grammar  because 
the  name  of  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine 
arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was 
superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques  was 
dissolute.  Half  the  fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous,  and 
the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known 
from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour 
solemnity  of  his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal 
twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar 
dialect.9 

There  is  no  history  here;  we  have  merely  an  eloquent 
catalogue  of  imaginary  attributes,  constituting  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  'Stage  Puritan'.  This  is  the  World's  Champion  Omnibus 
Error! 
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PURITANISM  AND  DRESS,  RECREATION  AND 
CHILDREN'S  NAMES 

MACAULAY'S  diatribe  suggests  a  digression.   Let  us  for  a 
moment  turn  from  the  consideration  of  Puritanism  and 
Music  and  consider  some  other  matters. 

The  legend  about  Puritan  dress  has  apparently  little  sub 
stance.  Portraits  of  the  Puritan  gentry  seem  to  show  them  attired 
just  as  are  the  Cavalier  gentry — including  long  hair.  (How 
they  squared  the  last  with  i  Corinthians  xi  I  do  not  know.) 
We  cannot  imagine  that  the  peasant  and  citizen  class  maintained 
distinction  of  dress  as  between  Puritan  and  non-Puritan.  There 
is  the  possibility  that  the  middle-class  made  some  distinction, 
but  I  know  of  no  serious  evidence  to  that  effect.  Apparently 
the  Puritans  were  a  little  more  apt  than  others  to  wear  short 
hair  and  so  somebody  (it  is  disputed  who)  called  somebody 
else  (it  is  disputed  whom)  a  'Roundhead',  and  the  name  was 
floated.  Anything  in  the  way  of  quite  foolish  display  was  of 
course  likely  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Puritan,  as  to  other  thinking 
people,  and  so  we  find  Prynne  writing  The  Unlovliness  of  Love- 
lockes  (1628)  and,  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  (1701), 
Sewall  calling  to  reform  a  young  man  who  had  'cut  off  his  hair 
(a  very  full  head  of  hair)  and  put  on  a  Wigg'.  There  is  a 
vigorous  (and  sometimes  witty)  official  Homily  of  the  Church  of 
England  Against  Excess  of  Apparel  (1563),  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
it  would  satisfy  any  Puritan  of  whom  I  ever  heard.  The 
quasi-official  Anglican  Whole  Duty  of  Man  (1657 — see  my 
Chapter  XX)  has  also  some  pointed  remarks.1 

Inventories  of  goods  left  by  one  or  two  of  the  leading  men 
amongst  the  early  New  England  settlers  include  a  fair  wardrobe 

1  From  Lucy  Hutchinson's  life  of  her  husband,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  it  would 
appear  that  the  nick-name  'Roundhead'  arose  from  a  passing  craze  for  short  hair 
that  did  occur  in  the  army  and  lastedjfrr  a  year  or  two  at  the  beginning  (onfy>)  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  anti-Cavalier  feeling  was  at  its  height,  and  every  opportunity  of  distinc 
tive  appearance  deliberately  sought.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  also  avers  that  there  were 
some  extremists  or  hypocrites  who  made  a  virtue  of  plain  clothes. 

For  Cromwell's  flowing,  curling  locks  see  Copper's  contemporary  portrait  of  him 
in  his  own  college  (Sidney  Sussex)  at  Cambridge — reproduced  as  frontispiece  to 
Morley's  Oliver  CromwelL 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  there  is  a  suggestion  that  Puritans  of  his  day 
(the  play  appeared  in  1614)  abhorred  long  hair,  but  how  much  importance  to 
attach  to  this  anti-Puritan  satirical  comedy,  as  a  picture  of  life,  is  difficult  now  to 
determine. 
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of  gay  clothing.   Bradford  had  such*  Brewster  possessed  a  blue 
coat,   a  violet  coat,  and  a  green  waistcoat   (Cockshott,    The 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  London,  1909,  p.  326).    I  note  that  the  under 
graduates  of  my  own  University  of  Oxford  were  at  one  period 
forbidden    to    wear    long    locks,    'immodestam    nutritionem 
comarum  sive  capillorum'  (Statuta  Antiqua  Universitatis  Oxoniensis, 
edited   by   Strickland    Gibson,    1931),    and    I   have   a   vague 
recollection  that  on  my  matriculating  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  there  was  presented  to  me  a  volume  of  the  then 
Statutes  which  warned   me  to   avoid  many  ancient  crimes, 
amongst  them  that  of  wearing  clothing  of  other  than  a  'subfusc3 
hue.1    This  Oxford  sobriety  of  dress  does  not,  however,  date 
from  Puritan  times.    Anthony  Wood,  in  his  summary  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  of  the 
University  during  the  period  of  Puritan  control  (see  his  Life 
and    Times,    diary   entry   of  December    1659),   says   that  ^the 
juniors  cwent  verie  lavishly  in  their  apparelP,  and  mentions 
their  hat  ribbons,  powdered  hair,  laced  bands,  long  cuffs,  &c. 
The  Puritan  Vice-Chancellor's  dress  he  describes  in  detail,  and 
very  fine  he  must  have  looked  walking  down  the  High  with  his 
'hair  powdred,  cambric  band  with  large  costly  band-strings, 
velvet  jacket,  breeches  set  round  at  knee  with  ribbons  pointed, 
and  Spanish  leather  boots  with  cambric  tops',   This  was  John 
Owen,  D.D.,  the  Independent  divine,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  eminent  Puritan  preachers   and  most  learned  Puritan 
authors  of  the  seventeenth  century,   Cromwell's  chaplain  in 
Ireland,  the  preacher  of  the  sermon  to  Parliament  the  day 
after  the  execution  of  the  King,  of  the  thanksgiving  sermon  for 
the  victory  of  Worcester,  and  of  Ireton's  funeral  sermon.   The 
list  of  his  polemical  and  exegetical  writings  occupies  quite  two 
pages  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.    A  Puritan  of  the 
Puritans,  a  man  of  saintly  life,  who  on  the  Restoration  sacrificed 
all  his  career  rather  than  conform  against  his  conscience — and, 
by  the  way,  a  flute  player! 

Any  American  readers  who  have  (very  pardonably)  been  in 
the  habit  of  accepting  the  evidence  of  St.  Gaudens'  famous 
statue  as  to  the  austerity  of  Puritan  dress  may  care  to^  be 
reminded  that  the  Puritan  divine  whose  appearance  has  just 
been  described  was  invited  in  1663  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Boston— a  charge  he  was 

'  I  am  amused  to  recall  that  I  was  once  turned  from  the  door  of  the  Examination 
Schools  for  wearing  too  secular  a  tie  and  had  hastily  to  find  a  shop  and  correct  the 
error. 
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precluded  from  accepting  by  command  of  Charles  the  Second's 
Council  of  State  (W.  Wilson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches  of  London,  4  vols.,  London,  1808,  vol.  i,  p.  271).  In  1671 
there  was  some  talk  of  his  becoming  President  of  Harvard. 
Another  association  with  New  England  is  this — when  the  great 
John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  was,  as  an  Independent,  attacked  in 
print  by  Dan  Cawdry,  a  Presbyterian,  Owen  flew  to  the 
rescue  with  A  Defence  of  Mr.  John  Cotton. 

I  note  the  following  in  Georgiana  Hill's  History  of  English 
Dress  (2  vols.,  London,  1893): 

'Never  before  in  England  did  we  have  two  distinct  types  of  costume 
existing  side  by  side  as  we  had  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the 
difference  between  Royalist  and  Puritan  was  not  a  difference  between 
rich  and  poor  or  between  noble  and  simple.  .  *  .  The  Puritans  did 
not  wear  their  sombre  dress  because  it  was  imposed  on  them,  or 
because  their  rank  and  position  made  luxury  unseemly.  They 
wore  it  from  choice.  To  the  strict  and  thoroughgoing  Puritan 
all  luxury  was  abhorrent.  .  .  .  * 

And  so  on — with  even  a  professed  quotation  from  cthe  code  of 
laws  established  by  the  New  England  Puritans  concerning  the 
practice  of  wearing  long  hair  as  a  shameful  abomination,  an 
impious  custom,  which  could  only  have  been  introduced  in 
sacrilegious  contempt  of  the  express  command  of  God'.  There 
follows  a  detailed  (but  quite  imaginary)  description  of  the 
Puritan  dress,  'doublet  and  hose  of  coarse  dark  cloth,  stockings 
of  thick  worsted,  cloak  of  the  same  sombre  shade  ...  no  bright 
colours,  no  jewels,  no  ribbons  .  .  .  round  his  neck  a  plain  folded 
band  of  linen.  .  .  .  Dress  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  custom;  it 
had  become  a  matter  of  conscience/ 

Compare  with  this  the  latest  and  most  scholarly  work  on  the 
subject,  Historic  Costume,  A  Chronicle  of  Fashion  in  Western  Europe, 
1490-1790,  by  F.  M.  Kelly  and  R.  Schwabe,  London,  2nd 
edition,  1929: 

'Puritans,  as  a  class,  were  distinguished  from  their  neighbours 
only  by  a  certain  gravity  of  attire  and  avoidance  of  modish  extrava 
gances,  such  as  the  ribbons,  beribboned  "love-locks",  etc.,  and  many 
a  Puritan  differed  not  at  all  from  other  gentlemen.  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Harrison,  and  Hampden  wore  what  we  should  account 
long  hair.  The  close-cropped  prim  "Roundhead"  of  popular  fancy 
was  by  no  means  the  popular  type.  It  was  the  fanatics  of  the 
Praise-God-Barebones  type  who  lent  colour  to  Cavalier  satires. 
Under  the  Protectorate  General  Harrison  appeared  in  scarlet, 
smothered  in  silver  lace.' 
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There  were  apparently  sumptuary  laws  (based  on  social 
standing  and  income)  in  New  England,,  as  elsewhere.  (See  the 
'Abridgement  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  England  to 
the  year  1700',  at  the  end  of  the  Puritan  NeaPs  History  of  New 
England,  1720.)  You  could  wear  gold  or  silver  lace  or  buttons, 
&c.,  if  you  were  eworth  £200';  otherwise  you  were  made  poorer 
still  by  a  fine,  or  by  being  assessed  for  taxes  as  though  you  were 
'worth  £200*.  But  even  if  not  cworth  £200'  you  could  wear 
those  embellishments  if  you  were  a  magistrate,  or  a  member  of 
a  magistrate's  family,  or  a  civil  or  military  officer,  or  if  you  had 
'had  a  high  Education',  or  were  'sunk  from  a  higher  fortune'. 

I  believe  the  following  passage  to  be  thoroughly  justified.  It 
occurs  in  Cotton  Mather,  Keeper  of  the  Puritan  Conscience,  by  Ralph 
and  Louise  Boas  (New  York  and  London,  1928).  American 
readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  almost  painful 
devotion  of  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728)  to  the  duties  of 
spiritual  leadership  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  Increase 
Mather,  and  his  grandfather,  Richard  Mather,  yet — 

'Mather  was  no  ascetic;  he  enjoyed  society;  he  enjoyed  clothes, 
food,  wine,  books,  conversation.  He  felt  it  no  sin  to  use  the  wit 
God  gave  him  or  to  clothe  appropriately  his  God-given  body.  Before 
he  went  abroad  each  day  he  stood  before  the  glass  to  adjust  his 
fashionable  raiment  and  admire  his  modish  periwig.  When  he  heard 
disparaging  comments  he  preached  a  sermon  in  defence  of  peri 
wigs — somewhat  to  the  scandal  of  his  older  and  more  conservative 
parishioners.* 

The  point  of  the  last  remark  is  that  the  periwig  was  a  compara 
tively  new  fashion  in  Boston — though  in  London  (see  Pepys)  it 
had  become  common  rather  earlier. 

I  am  convinced,  then,  that  there  is  no  clear  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  Puritan  and  non-Puritan  section  of  the 
community  in  the  matter  of  apparel,  and,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
the  famous  St.  Gaudens  statue  at  Springfield  is  thoroughly 
misleading. 

Then  there  is  the  misconception  as  to  games  and  sport.  I 
know  of  no  evidence  that  the  Puritans  were  against  games  as 
such.  Often  very  incorrect  inferences  are  almost  wilfully  drawn 
by  historians  of  standing  from  quite  innocent  passages.  I  am 
loath  to  reproach  James  Truslow  Adams,  for  whose  wonderful 
Epic  of  America  I  have  the  highest  admiration,  but  his  The 
Founding  of  New  England,  published  a  decade  earlier  (Pulitzer 
Prize  for  best  book  on  History  of  the  United  States,  1921), 
seems  to  me  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  serious  errors 
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relating  to  the  Puritans  both  in  England  and  New  England. 
One  of  these  (Chapter  V)  concerns  the  well-known  incident  of 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  stopping  the  boys  playing  ball 
on  Christmas  Day.  Dr.  Adams  makes  Governor  Bradford's 
action  an  example  of  what  he  alleges  to  be  the  Puritans'  repres 
sion  of  *  the  joy  of  life' :  he  speaks  of  Bradford's  regarding  the  ball 
game  as  'ungodliness',  and  of  the  community  in  general  as 
being  'debarred  from  their  old-time  sports'.  I,  on  my  part, 
read  the  incident  simply  as  one  of  a  kindly  but  determined 
reproof  of  shirkers  who  had  pleaded  conscientious  objection  to 
work  on  a  holy  day,  and  then,  the  Governor  safely  out  of  the 
way,  had  turned  to  amusement.  I  will  quote  the  relevant  passage 
(a  frankly  humorous  one)  from  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  us  is  right: 

eAnd  herewith  I  shall  end  this  year.  Only  I  shall  remember  one 
passage  more,  rather  of  mirth  than  of  waight.  On  the  day  called 
Chrismas-day,  the  Govr.  caled  them  out  to  worke,  (as  was  used,) 
but  the  most  of  this  new-company  excused  them  selves  and  said 
it  wente  against  their  consciences  to  work  on  that  day.  So  the  Govr. 
tould  them  that  if  they  made  it  a  mater  of  conscience,  he  would  spare 
them  till  they  were  better  informed.  So  he  led-away  the  rest  and  left 
them;  but  when  they  came  home  at  noone  from  their  worke,  he 
found  them  in  the  streets  at  play,  openly;  some  pitching  the  barr 
and  some  at  stoole-ball,  and  such  like  sports.  So  he  went  to  them, 
and  tooke  away  their  implements,  and  tould  them  that  it  was  against 
his  conscience,  that  they  shd.  play  and  others  worke.  If  they  made 
the  keeping  of  it  mater  of  devotion,  let  them  kepe  their  houses,  but 
ther  should  be  no  gameing  or  revelling  in  the  streets.  Since  which 
time  nothing  hath  been  attempted  that  way,  at  least  openly.' 

It  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  this  incident  to  remember 
that  at  this  date  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  conducted  on  a 
communal  system.  The  land  was  held  in  common  and  worked 
in  common;  every  kind  of  work  was  public  work,  so  that  when 
one  part  of  the  community  took  holiday  it  necessarily  created 
an  unfairness  towards  the  rest  of  the  community.  For  "mater 
of  conscience'  the  Governor  would  tolerate  this  unfairness,  but 
playing  games  was  another  'mater',  and  with  a  joke  he  corrected 
the  delinquents. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  passage  to  show  that  the  Governor 
objected  to  manly  sports.  If  Willie  says  that  a  headache 
unfortunately  prevents  his  going  to  school  to-day  he  must  not 
lay  that  headache  open  to  suspicion  by  going  swimming;  if  he 
does  so  and  meets  with  reproof  he  must  not  grumble,  cOur 
schoolmaster  objects  to  swimming!' 
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From  the  last  sentence  in  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted 
Dr.  Adams  deduced  that  no  further  open  indulgence  in  games  took 
place.  I  read  it  that  never  again  was  there  any  open  attempt 
to  break  into  the  Puritan  tradition  of  Christmas  Day  as  an 
ordinary  working  day. 

Surely  what  I  have  just  suggested  is  the  plain  sense  of  the 
passage,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  games  but  the  keeping  of 
Christmas.1 

Dr.  Adams  draws  from  other  passages  in  Bradford  inferences 
which  I  think  equally  open  to  criticism.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  defect 
in  his  book  that  he  does  not  quote  such  passages  in  extenso, 
and  thus  gives  the  reader  little  opportunity  to  check  his 
interpretations. 

The  Puritan  philosophy  of  amusement  is  well  expressed  by 
Milton,  in  his  Sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner: 

Cyriack,  whose  grandsire  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause, 
Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught,  our  laws, 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench, 

To-day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 
In  mirth  that  after  no  repenting  draws; 
Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause, 
And  what  the  Swede  intend,  and  what  the  French. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 
For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains, 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 

I  see  nothing  in  that  incompatible  with  the  general  practice 
of  Puritanism  in  England  and  New  England,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  inquire  into  them. 

Milton's  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  also  offer  a  study  in  the 
balancing  of  life.  As  Dr.  Hayward  puts  it  to  me,  cthe  Puritans 
had  a  scale  of  values— and  that  is  something  greatly  lacking 

In  Dr.  C.  E.  Whiting's  Studies  in  English  Puritanism  (1931) 

1  Sixty  years  later  (1682)  we  find  definite  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Plymouth  boys  were  not  (to  use  Dr.  Truslow  Adams's  phrase)  'debarred  from  their 
old-time  sports',  since  legislation  then  occurred I  forbidding  starts,  on &**&*•  See 
note  in  1855  (Boston  Congregational  Board  of  Publication)  edition  of  Morton  s 
Mw  England's  Memorial.  It  is  my  impression  that  much  earlier  than  this  there  was 
sabbataJian  legislation  which  similarly  took  for  granted  the  harmlessness  of  sports 
as  such,  but  nSt  anticipating  the  necessity  of  discussing  this  general  subject  I  did 
not,  when  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  transcribe  the  relevant  passages. 
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I  find  the  statement,,  'The  extreme  Puritans  frowned  on  all 
amusements  as  the  opportunities  of  the  Devil9  (p.  444).  This 
may  be  true,  since  there  are  no  limits  to  'extremity*.  Yet  after 
some  months  spent  in  investigation  of  the  Puritan  attitude  to 
music  and  dancing  (which  might  be  expected  to  reveal  the 
Puritan  attitude  to  amusement  in  general)  I  have  to  confess 
that  I  have  not  happened  to  meet  with  one  Puritan  writer  who 
has  expressed  these  extreme  views.  Others  may  have  done  so; 
I  can  only  give  my  own  testimony.  My  conclusion  is,  then, 
that  if  these  'extreme  Puritans'  existed  they  must  have  done  so 
in  very  small  numbers.  Dn  Whiting  himself  nowhere  in  his 
book,  I  believe,  mentions  having  actually  met  with  such  an 
'extreme  Puritan5.  To  any  reviewer  who  finds  it  difficult  to  shake 
off  those  odd  notions  of  Puritan  severity  that  have  unfortunately 
become  proverbial,  the  view  of  the  Puritans  taken  by  their 
vigorous  opponent  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers, 
may  be  commended.  See  his  Journal  (Chapter  X  in  the 
'Everyman  Edition3);  it  looks  back  on  'the  old  Parliament's 
days'  as  days  of  ribands  and  lace  and  costly  apparel,  wakes  and 
shows,  'sporting  and  feasting  with  priests  and  professors'  (so 
Fox  was  wont  to  call  the  Puritan  clergy).  That  is  his  idea 
of  what  he  called  cthe  Presbyterians'  and  Independents'  anti- 
christian  times'.  Of  course  Fox  exaggerates  (he  was  the  last 
person  to  know  how  to  do  justice  to  an  opponent,  the  meek 
ness  of  the  later  Quakers  assuredly  deriving  from  some  other 
source),  but  the  exaggeration  is  not  one  that  any  man  could 
make  if  the  Puritan  mind  and  conduct  had  been  according  to 
the  legend  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

If  after  reading  Fox's  account  of  the  'sporting  and  feasting'  of 
Puritan  days  any  reader  is  still  so  fixed  in  his  opinion  that  he 
thinks  there  is  some  mistake  in  my  statement  that  Puritanism 
had  no  antagonism  whatever  to  recreation  he  might  seek  at  the 
British  Museum  a  printed  sheet,  numbered  CE.  394  (7)'.  It  is 
An  Additional  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  Assembled  in 
Parliament  concerning  Dqyes  of  Recreation  allowed  unto  Schollers9 
Apprentices  and  other  Servants,  and  is  dated  1647.  He  will  there 
see  that  the  Puritan  Parliament  decreed  that  every  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month  was  to  be  a  day's  holiday,  when  all  shops, 
warehouses,  &c.,  were  to  be  closed  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

'No  Master  shall  wilfully  detaine  or  with-hold  his  Apprentice  or 
other  Servant  within  doores  or  from  his  Recreation  in  his  usual  duty 
or  service  on  the  said  day  of  Recreation,  unless  Market  daies,  Faire 
daies,  or  other  extraordinary  occasion;  yet  so  as  such  Master  shall 
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Die  Lunar  38  Junii*  1647. 
Rdertd  fy  the  Lord*  Affkmblcd  in  TArli*me* 
1*4*  this  Qrdiiumct  te  forthwith  printed  **d{ 


Jo.  Brown  Clcr.  ParHamcntoruin. 


I  London  printed  for  John  Wright  at  the 
I  Kings  Head  in  the  old  Bayley.  1647. 


THE  PURITAN  PARLIAMENT  APPOINTS  DAYS 
OF  RECREATION 

In  1644  Parliament  ordered  the  burning  of  all  copies  of  the  'Book 
of  Sports  ,  promulgated  by  James  I  in  1618  and  renewed  by  Charles  I 
under  Laud  s  instigation,  in  1633.  Approval  was  thus  withdrawn  from 
archery,  games,  and  dancing  on  Sunday.  But  that  there  was  no 
antagonism  to  recreation  on  other  days  is  seen  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1647  of  which  the  title-page  is  shown  above. 
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allow  unto  such  Apprentice  or  other  Servant  one  other  day  instead  of 
such  day  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Master.3 

This  Ordinance  was  the  result  of  a  petition  from  the  London 
apprentices  themselves.  They  presented  the  petition  on  22  June 
and  the  ordinance  was  promptly  passed  on  28  June.  Parlia 
ment  recognized  that  by  the  abolition  of  the  holy  days  of  the 
Church,  opportunities  of  recreation  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
defect  was  thus  readily  made  good.  Under  the  Puritan  govern 
ment  the  workers  in  English  shops,  Sec.,  were  given  facilities 
for  recreation  which  it  appears  they  afterwards  lost  and  which 
were  not  adequately  replaced  until  my  own  lifetime.  (The 
subject  of  the  Puritan  attitude  towards  recreation  is  touched  on 
again  in  Chapter  XX  of  the  present  work.) l 

The  only  country  in  which,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
there  has  ever  extensively  existed  anything  like  that  religious 
antagonism  to  music,  art,  and  recreation  charged  against  the 
English  Puritans  is  Russia.  According  to  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch 
(The  Russian  Opera,  1914)  there  was  a  period  when  cthe  Church 
waged  relentless  war  upon  every  description  of  profane  recrea 
tion*  and  cthe  Orthodox  clergy  were  not  only  opposed  to  music 
but  to  every  form  of  secular  art',  and  when  'songs,  dances, 
and  spectacular  amusements  were  all  condemned'.  Mrs.  New- 
march  quotes  Professor  Milioukhov  (Sketch  for  a  History  of  Russian 
Culture),  who,  in  his  turn,  is  said  to  quote  'one  of  the  austere 
moralists  of  medieval  times'  as  opposed  to  c  mirth  as  a  snare  of 
the  evil  one'.2  The  'pure  delight  of  singing',  says  Mrs.  New- 
march,  was  'condemned  as  a  sin9.  The  dramatic  art  was 
similarly  discouraged.  The  date  for  these  occurrence^  is  not 
clearly  stated,  but  the  statement  that  'primitive  music^was 
'driven  from  the  centres  of  dawning  civilization'  seems  to  indi- 

1  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  writers,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Puritans 
opposed  sport,  should  'read  into*  incidents  motives  that  were  certainly  not  opera 
tive.  A  useful  local  history  that  has  lately  appeared,  Mr.  S.  H.  Waters's  Wakefield 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (WakeHeld,  1933),  is  weakened  here  and  there  in  this  way. 


2  As  to  *mirth%  compare  the  sane  view  of  that  noblest  Puritan  preacher,  Richard 
Baxter,  whose  Autobiography  (obtainable  in  the  cheap  'Everyman  Edition')  I 
commend  to  any  who  enjoy  a  bit  of  racy,  entertaining  English  narrative  and  who 
care  to  get  an  inside  view  of  English  Puritanism  as  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
seventeenth  century  first  exposed  it  to  persecution,  then  brought  it  to  triumph  and 
again  reduced  it  to  the  dust.  In  his  Right  Method  for  a  settled  Peace  of  Conscience, 
published  during  the  Commonwealth  (1653),  Baxter  gives  this  advice— Keep 
company  with  the  more  cheerful  sort  of  the  Godly;  there  is  no  mirth  like  the  mirth  of 
believers.  .  .  .  Converse  with  men  of  strongest  faith  who  have  this  heavenly  mirth. 
The  sour  Puritans! 
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cate  an  early  opening  of  the  period  of  persecution,  and  a  late 
continuance  of  it  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  in  1649, 
by  order  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  all  the  musical  instruments  in 
the  city  of  Moscow  were  confiscated  and  burnt  in  the  open 
market  place.  This  must  have  been  a  final  flare-up  of  the 
persecution  mania,  however,  for  by  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great  (i.e.  1682)  music  had  'ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins'. 

In -the  light  of  study  of  the  basis  of  similar  allegations  concern 
ing  Britain  and  its  American  colonies,  I  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  not  at  once  quite  whole-heartedly  accepting  this 
testimony,  but  Mrs.  Newmarch  is  a  good  authority  on  Russian 
musical  life,  and  we  may  assume  that  she  and  the  one  Russian 
historian  she  quotes  have  not  lightly  made  these  statements.  If 
these  attempts  at  suppression  really  were  made  and  continued 
over  so  extended  a  period,  then  those  who  pursued  them  deserve, 
at  least,  credit  for  perseverance  in  the  face  of  discouragement — 
for  the  abundance  of  vivid  folk-tune  in  active  life  all  over  both 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia  in  our  own  times,  with  the 
popularity  among  the  peasants  of  the  Balalaika  and  other 
instruments,  shows  that  the  musical  life  of  the  countryside  can 
never  have  stopped.  In  the  objection  to  instrumental  music 
in  worship  we  know  that  the  Orthodox  Church,  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  has  always  been  of  one  mind  with  the  English 
seventeenth-century  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists 
(see  Chapter  XV). 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Orthodox  Church  has  been 
charged  with  the  attempt  to  suppress  music  in  other  countries 
than  Russia.  Indeed,  though  I  have  felt  it  right  just  to  allude 
to  these  suggestions  of  an  Eastern  Puritanism,  I  admit  that  I 
have  made  no  personal  investigation  of  them  whatever.  (It 
would  be  a  life's  work  to  pursue  all  the  attractive  bypaths  of 
research  that  have  presented  themselves  during  the  writing  of 
the  present  book,  and  some  must  be  left  for  authors  of  more 
leisure.) 

I  would  add  that  very  devout  Mohammedans  are  said  to 
frown  on  secular  music  (see  Trend,  The  Music  of  Spanish 
History,  Oxford,  1926),  and  would  remind  the  reader  that  the 
greatest  composer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Spain, 
Victoria  (c.  1540-1611),  'never  wrote  a  single  line  of  secular 
music'  (Mitjana,  'La  Musique  en  Espagne',  in  the  Encyclopddie 
de  la  Musique,  1920).  It  is  outside  England  and  Protestantism 
that  one  must  look  for  this  kind  of  'Puritanism'. 
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A  curious  additional  point  that  may  fitly  be  discussed  here  is 
that  of  the  commonly  accepted  notion  that  the  Puritans  gave 
their  children  long,  strange  names,  evidencing  curious  scriptural 
research  or  expressing  devotional  or  theological  ideas.  As  an 
example  I  quote  Davey,  the  first  great  defender  of  the  Puritans 
from  the  charge  of  antagonism  to  music,  who,  in  speaking  of 
the  composer  Pelham  Humfrey  refers  to  the  probability  that  the 
Puritan  Colonel  Humfrey  (sword-bearer  to  Bradshaw  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  I)  was  either  his  uncle  or  father.  He  adds  'the 
name  Pelham  may  have  been  a  subsequent  change,  as  a  Puritan 
child  in  1 647  would  more  probably  have  been  named  Maker- 
skalal-hask-baz,  or  Smite-them-hip-and-thigh-even-unto-the-going-down'- 
of-tke-sun\ 

I  believe  my  old  friend  to  be  here  (very  unlike  himself!) 
accepting  mere  vulgar  tradition.  My  suspicion  as  to  the  relia 
bility  of  this  tradition  was  first  aroused  when,  on  glancing 
through  the  list  of  the  forty-two  Pilgrims  who  signed  the  civil 
compact  before  leaving  the  Mayflower,,  it  struck  me  that  all  of 
them  bore  the  plain  John  and  William  kind  of  name — except  one, 
and  he  was  called  Degory.  I  then  noticed  that  the  child  born  at 
sea  was  baptized  Oceanus1  and  the  first  child  born  after  landing 
Peregrine  (Mr.  Davey  would,  I  suppose,  expect  these  helpless 
infants  to  be  respectively  labelled  for  life  as  Out-of-the-deep- 
have-I-cried-unto-Thee-O-Lord  and  The-heathen-for-thine-mheritance" 
and-the-uttermost-parts-of-the-earth-for-tfy-possessiori). 

Moreover,  in  my  preliminary  study  for  this  book  I  had 
naturally  come  across  a  very  great  number  of  names  of  Puritan 
statesmen,  soldiers,  divines,  and  authors  (of  both  England 
and  New  England),  and  I  could  not  remember  any  out-of-the- 
way  names  except  the  one  known  to  every  schoolboy,  Praise-God 
Barebone,  with  those  of  his  alleged-but-doubtfully-existent 
brothers  (see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography) ,  Christ-came-into- 
the-world-to-savc  Barebone  and  If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been- 
damned  JBarebone,  and  somebody  else  called  I-feare-God  Barebone. 
Turning  to  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  I  found  an 
article  on  'Names  of  the  Puritans' — with  these  Barebones  as 
the  only  examples  quoted ! 

Here  is  a  fact  I  noted:  Bunyan's  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls  (see 
my  Chapter  X)  has  prefixed  to  it  'An  help  to  Children  to  learn 
to  read  English',  followed  by  two  lists  'To  learn  Children  to 

1  John  Cotton's  eldest  child,  who  saw  the  light  during  the  Atlantic  crossing  in 
1633,  was  baptized  'Seaborn'.  Compare  Shakespeare's  Pericles— 'My  gentle  babe, 
Marina  (whom,  for  she  was  born  at  sea,  I've  named  so)/ 
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spell  aright  their  names'.  None  of  these  names  are  at  all  unusual. 
There  are  nearly  thirty  each  of  names  of  boys  and  of  girls. 
Necessarily  many  of  them  occur  in  the  Bible  (it  is  so  with  any 
list  of  names  to-day),  but  not  all — e.g.  Ralph,  William,  Henry, 
Dorothy,  Frances. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  my  brother.  Rev.  T.  W.  Scholes,  who 
as  a  student  of  history  is  well  acquainted  with  sources,  to  make 
a  little  special  inquiry  as  to  this  alleged  habit  of  burdening 
children  at  baptism  with  lumps  of  scripture  or  pious  maxims, 
and  he  reports  as  follows: 

'There  is  so  little  evidence  as  to  prove  that  such  names  were  the 
rarest  exceptions.  I  have  gone  through  W.  A.  Shaw's  book  on  The 
Church  of  England  during  the  Puritan  Ascendancy,  1640-60^  which  has 
220  pages  of  Appendices  giving  Presbytery  Minutes  and  similar 
documents,  with  thousands  of  names  of  Puritan  ministers,  elders,  &c. 
The  only  examples  of  other  than  normal  names  are  the  following: 
Gracious  Franklyn  (minister  of  Heytesbury,  Wilts.),  Heritage  Haxford 
(instituted  to  Cheriton,  Hants'),  Faithful  Tate,  D.D.  (minister  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  at  New  Sarum),  Thankful  Owen  (President  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford),  Comfort  fitarr  (minister  ?)  of  St,  Mary's, 
Carlisle).  Even  these  few  names  might  be  surnames  in  origin;  I 
have  personally  known  both  Heritage  and  Faithful  as  surnames.  A 
woman  named  Comfort  (Christian  name)  was  buried  here  a  few 
years  ago;  after  all,  a  man  who  wants  to  call  a  girl  Comfort  may  just 
as  readily  do  so  as  call  a  boy  by  the  Hebrew  equivalent,  Noah. 

'Barclay's  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  dealing  with  th 
smaller  sects,  might  be  expected  to  yield  a  bigger  harvest,  as  amongst 
these  sects  one  finds  more  cranks;  but  actually  there  is  only  one 
out-of-the-way  name,  Arise  Evans  (a  Welshman  claiming  to  be  a 
prophet).  I  should  add  that  Bible  names,  John,  Isaiah,  and  the  like, 
do  not  strike  me  as  more  common  in  either  book  than  they  would 
be  in  any  list  of  names  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

cBut  in  Govett's  The  Book  of  Sports,  along  with  some  valuable  notes 
on  the  actual  subject  of  the  book,  there  is  a  lot  of  second-hand  material 
of  less  value  and  I  note  that  he  quotes  from  Anderson's  History  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Kingston-on-Thames  a  statement  that  the  registers 
include  such  names  as  Bestedfast  Elyard  (1617),  Lament  Willard  (1622), 
Faintnot  Dighurst  (1625),  an^  Goodgift  Gunnings.  Possibly  this  has  an 
explanation.  There  may  have  been  a  parson  at  Kingston  who 
preferred  to  translate  names  from  dead  languages,  for  instance. 
Anyhow  there  is  nothing  to  connect  these  instances  with  Puritanism.' 

^  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  this  inquiry  into  names  has 
little  connexion  with  the  specific  subject  of  this  book.  It  has  a 
good  deal!  It  has  been  my  experience,  during  the  months  of 
study  which  the  book  has  necessarily  entailed,  to  find  that  every 
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charge  against  the  Puritans  of  freakishness  or  crankiness,  when 
one  looks  into  it,  turns  out  to  be  empty.  The  Puritans  were,  it 
now  seems  clear  to  me,  just  normal  English  people  of  the  period, 
of  a  particular  religious  trend  of  thought. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  legend  about  Puritan 
names  comes  from  the  public's  acquaintance  with  that  popular 
figure  Praise-God  Barebone  plus  dim  recollections  of  Mr.  Zeal-of- 
the-Land  Busy  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  characters  of  pre-and-post-Commonwealth  plays.1 

In  Dr.  G.  E.  Whiting's  Studies  in  English  Puritanism  I  note 
that  the  author  agrees  (p.  445)  that  'There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  about  the  strange  names  which  the 
Puritans  are  said  to  have  given  their  children'.  But  he  adds, 
'They  discarded  the  old  English  names  and  those  of  the  saints 
and  confined  themselves  to  names  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 
especially  from  the  Old  Testament',  which,  as  above  shown,  is 
certainly  an  error.  As  an  instance  of  an  Old  Testament  name, 
that  of  the  novelist  Aphra  Behn  is  givejn  (Aphra  is  found  in  the 
book  of  Micah).  But  have  we  any  evidence  that  her  parents 
were  Puritans?  Parish  registers  are  quoted  to  show  that  names 
like  Deliverance.,  Thankful,  Unity,  and  Preserved  can  sometimes  be 
found.  But  how  can  we  know  that  the  families  of  these  children 
so  baptized  were  Puritans?  Circumstances  can  be  readily 
imagined  that  would  move  somewhat  original-minded  parents 
jr  god-parents  to  choose  names  of  that  sort,  quite  uninfluenced 
by  religious  views  or  affiliation. 

1  Elbert  N.  S,  Thompson,  in  his  extremely  thorough  The  Controversy  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Stage  (Yale  Studies  in  English,  1898),  accepts  the  legend  as  to 
Puritan  names,  and  quotes  play  after  play  as  proof.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
playwrights  invented  and  then  conventionalized  many  of  the  traits  of  the  Stage 
Puritan.  ,  , 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  evidence  of  a  playwright  in  humorous  mood  as  to  the 
typical  names  of  Puritans  we  must  also  accept  such  names  as  the  following  as 
typical:  Littlewit  for  a  proctor,  Nightingale  for  a  ballad  singer,  Mooncalf  for  a 
tapster,  Knockem  for  a  horse  dealer,  Filcher  and  Sharkwell  for  doorkeepers  at  a 
show,  Northern  for  a  Yorkshireman,  Grace  Wellborn  for  a  rich  ward,  Joan  Trash 
for  a  gingerbread  seller  (Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair)',  or  Bottom  for  a  weaver, 
Flute  for  a  bellows  mender,  Starveling  for  a  tailor,  &c.  (Shakespeare,  Midsummer 
Might's  Dream) ;  Shallow  for  a  country  justice  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor) ;  and  Shallow 
again  and  Silence  as  country  justices,  and  Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and 
Bullcalf  as  recruits  (Henry  IV,  part  II),  and  so  forth. 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  these  writers,  like  Dickens  and  others  later,  often  used 
names  satirically,  and  that  no  theory  as  to  English  names  can  be  based  on  their 

US(f  °W.  Bardsley's  Puritan  Nomenclature  (London,  1897)  maintains  that  before  the 
Commonwealth  period  such  names  as  'Much-mercie'  and  'Feare-not  were  to  be 
found— but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  these  occurred  in  one  or  two  parishes 
(especially  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign),  and  the  author  gives  a  significant  list  of 
'curious  names  not  Puritan'.  The  book  is  inconclusive. 
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As  an  example  of  the  attaching  of  strange  names  to  children 
from  motives  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Puritanism, 
I  offer  cGrace-that-God-sent-us*  and  'Jane-that-God-sent-us' 
from  the  'Children's  Register'  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London, 
1563  and  1568  respectively.  These  are  simply  kindly  inventions 
to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  foundlings,  and  have 
their  equivalent  in  the  same  register  in  Richard  Nomore- 
knowen,  Dorothy  Butriedore  (i.e.  found  deposited  behind  the 
buttery  door),  and  Jane  Fridaiestreet  (i.e.  found  in  Friday 
Street).  See  Besant's  London — The  City  (1910). 

Then  there  is  the  danger  already  mentioned  of  the  misinter 
pretation  of  family  surnames.  So  long  as  the  London  Telephone 
Directory  includes  surnames  such  as  Gotobed  and  StrongitKarm 
we  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  any  strange  Christian  name  with 
which  we  meet  is  not  in  origin  a  surname.  Here  are  a  few 
further  surnames  from  that  compilation,  any  of  which  if  trans 
ferred  to  use  as  Christian  names  (as  so  often  is  done  with  the 
surname  of  a  mother)  would  be  readily  mistaken  as  "Puritanical' 
— Charity,  Comfort,  Courage,  Faith,  Faithful,  Godson,  Godward,  Good, 
Goodchild,  Goodspeed,  Goodwqys,  Grace,  Hope,  Hopeful,  HopewelL 
These  are  the  fruits  of  five  minutes'  search,  so  there  must  be 
further  treasures  untold !  There  really  seems  to  be  no  substance 
whatever  in  this  legend  of  Puritan  names. 

The  Puritans,  in  fact,  were,  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life, 
perfectly  normal  citizens — like  you  and  me. 


NOTE.  Since  this  chapter  was  written  there  has  been  performed 
Howard  Hanson's  opera  Merry  Mount  (concert  performance,  Univer 
sity  of  Michigan,  May  1933;  stage  performance,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  February,  1934),  libretto  by  Richard  L.  Stokes. 
Some  characters  are  Taint-not  Tinker',  'Desire  Annable',  'Wrest 
ling  Bradford9,  'Plentiful  Tewke',  'Praise-God  Tewke9,  and  'Jewel 
Scrooby'.  The  plot  is  founded  on  Hawthorne's  absurdities  (see 
Chapter  V).  Thus  is  the  misunderstanding  of  early  American  Puri 
tanism  perpetuated. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ENGLAND  AS  A  MUSICAL  COUNTRY  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION 

IN  a  History  of  Music  by l  (New  York,  1930)  is  a  most 
amazing  error  that,  since  the  book  is  intended  as  an  educa 
tional  text,  may  come  in  time  to  have  a  widespread  acceptance 
amongst  such  musical  young  people  in  America  as  are  not 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  art  than  is  one  who 
presumes  to  teach  them. 

The  authoress  says  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  settlers  in  New 
England  (p.  318): 

'They  had  come  from  a  country  at  that  time  the  least  musical  in 
Europe,  consequently  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  union 
of  a  not  very  musical  people  and  primitive  circumstances  was  some 
what  slow  in  bearing  fruit/ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  England  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  at  the  very  height  of  her  musicianship 
— a  height  she  has  perhaps  never  reached  before  or  since.  The 
wonderful  madrigal  garden  was  in  full  flower.  At  the  time  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  the  following  madrigal  composers  were  still 
alive  (arranged  in  date  order  of  death) : 

Byrd  (died  1623)  Wilbye  (died  1638) 

Weelkes  (died  1623)  Pilkington  (died  *i  638) 

Rosseter  (died  1623}  Cobbold  (died  1639) 

Gibbons  (died  1625}  Nicholson  (died  1639} 

Cavendish  (died  1628)        John  Milton  (father  of  the  poet; 
Bateson  (died  1630)  died  1647) 

Marson  (died  1632)  Peerson  (died  1650) 

Kirbye  (died  1634)  Tomkins  (died  1656) 

Carlton  (died  1638) 

These  are  certainly  not  all,  for  I  have  left  out  a  number  of 
madrigal  composers  who  were  most  probably  still  living  but  of 
whose  lives  we  know  too  little  for  the  dates  of  their  deaths  to  be 
positively  asserted.  There  were,  in  addition,  other  fine  madrigal 
composers  only  lately  dead,  whose  works  were  in  full  use  at  the 
date  mentioned.  The  madrigal  schools  of  England,  Italy,  and 

1  I  have  charitably  suppressed  the  name  of  the  inventive  lady  author,  hoping 
that  she  has  repented  her  error  before  now.  It  was  a  different  matter  to  give,  in 
that  early  chapter,  the  names  of  authors  who  had  merely  accepted  uncritically  a 
current  fallacy. 
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other  countries  ceased,  of  course,  soon  after  this,  the  pure 
contrapuntal  style  being  everywhere  superseded. 

Then  the  English  development  of  keyboard  music  had  just 
taken  place.    Accepting  as  our  basis  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book  (the  mere  manuscript  collection  of  an  amateur,  yet  one 
of  the  glories  of  England),  let  us  extract  the  names  of  such  of  its 
composers  as  are  known  to  have  been  still  alive  in  1620: 
Inglott  (died  1621)         Philips  (died  about  1628) 
Byrd  (died  1623)  Mundy  (died  1630) 

Parsons  (died  1623)        R.Johnson  (died  1633) 
Gibbons  (died  1625)      Warrock  (still  living  in  1642) 
Strogers  (died  1625)       Peerson  (died  1650) 
Bull  (died  1628)  Tomkins  (died  1656) 

Of  course  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  book  are  omitted 
from  this  list  on  account  of  their  having  died  before  the  date 
(1620)  that  I  have  so  arbitrarily  adopted.  Complete  the  above 
list  by  taking  it  a  few  years  back  and  you  have  the  men  whom 
every  foreign  musical  authority  of  standing  to-day  admits  to 
have  done  much  towards  laying  the  very  foundation  of  the 
world's  keyboard  music. 

Look  now  at  the  galaxy  of  English  lutenist  ayre  composers 
(again  taking  only  those  who  were  still  alive  in  1 620) : 

Rosseter  (died  1623)  Attey  (died  1640) 

J.  Dowland  (died  1626)  R.  Dowland  (died  1641) 

Goprario    (n£    Cooper)  (died         Hume  (died  1648) 

1627)          t  Ford  (died  1648) 
Ferrabosco  junior  (died  1628)         Peerson  (died  1650) 

Cavendish  (died  1628)  Porter  (died  1659) 

Danyel  (died  1630)  H.  Lawes  (died  1662) 
Pilkington  (died  1638) 

Now  for  the  composers  of  the  English  string  'Fancy9 ,  that 
highly  popular  form  of  chamber  music  of  the  day,  of  which  none 
of  us,  as  yet,  know  enough  to  be  quite  sure  of  its  degree  of  value, 
the  works  unfortunately  remaining  in  manuscript.  The  follow 
ing  were  living  and  working  in  1620  (I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
Coleman  was  already  actually  composing  at  this  date;  the  long- 
lived  Jenkins  was) .  There  were  probably  many  others,  whose 
work  may  later  be  brought  to  light. 

White  (still  living  after  1622)  J.  Ward  (died  before  1641) 

Gibbons  (died  1625)  Lawes  (died  1662) 

Coprario  (died  1627)  Coleman  (died  about  1663) 

Deering  (died  1630)  Jenkins  (died  1678) 
Ravenscroft  (died  1635) 
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In  those  four  lists  (which  of  course  necessarily  duplicate  a  few 
names)  we  have  a  band  of  composers  that  could  certainly  not 
be  surpassed  by  any  country  at  that  period — one  is,  indeed, 
tempted  to  say  cat  any  period'.    I  have  only  taken  account  of 
secular  music,  since  'composed'  church  music  has  not  so  direct 
a  bearing  on  our  subject,  being  anathema  to  the  Puritan  mind. 
If  it  be  asked  why,  with  this  wonderful  amount  of  musical 
genius  at  home,  we  see  so  little  evidence  of  cultivation  of  the 
higher  branches  of  music  in  New  England,  I  can  only  say,  as  in 
another  chapter,  that  the  conditions  of  a  primitive  and  over 
whelmingly  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  do  not  favour 
such  higher  development.  Look  at  the  names  on  those  four  lists. 
All  the  composers  were  either  resident  in  London  or  (in  one  or 
two  cases)  in  a  foreign  capital,  or  (in  one  or  two  others)  attached 
to  some  aristocratic  great  house  in  the  country  or  (before  the 
Civil  War  began)  to  some  cathedral.    Their  work  was  made 
possible  for  them  by  conditions  that  cannot  exist  in  a  newly 
founded  colony,  and  the  practice  of  their  kind  of  music  was 
almost  impossible  under  colonial  conditions,  as  was  the  composi 
tion  of  it.    I  do  not  think  it  out  of  all  question  that  some  day 
chance  or  research  may  bring  to  light  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  some  madrigal-singing  or  viol-playing  group  in  Plymouth, 
Salem,  or  Boston,  though  I  must  say  that,  although  we  know 
that  in  England  itself  that  kind  of  musical  activity  was  at  the 
period  extremely  common,  the  written  or  printed  proof  of  its 
going  on  in  towns  so  small  as  those  then  were  is  not  easy  to 
attain.    If,  as  so  often  stated,  the  New  England  Puritans  feared 
and  detested  musical  performance  we  should  find  evidence  of 
it  in  sermons  and  legal  enactments,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  loved  such  performance,  they  might  do  quite  a  lot  of  it 
without  leaving  much  trace  behind  them.  What  we  want  some 
researcher  to  find  for  us  now  is  a  good  diary  of  a  music-loving 
Puritan  Pepys  who  was  living  in  one  of  the  larger  communities 
of  New  England  in  the  1 640*5  to  1 670*5.   Such  a  thing  may  yet 
come  to  light ! 

Returning  to  the  strange  and  unjustified  allegation  with  the 
quotation  of  which  this  chapter  began  (the  allegation  that  the 
country  from  which  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  came  was  cat 
that  time  the  least  musical  in  Europe5),  I  want  to  remind  my 
readers  of  the  great  continental  popularity  of  English  musicians 
throughout  this  same  period.  I  give  a  few  names  of  musicians 
active  abroad — such  as  occur  to  me;  no  doubt  the  list  could  be 
lengthened. 
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JOHN  BULL  was  from  1613  to  1617  one  of  the  organists  of  the  royal 
chapel  at  Brussels,  i.e.  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  Governor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands.  From  1617  to  his  death  in  1628  he 
was  organist  of  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

JOHN  DOWLAND  was,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  as  a  lutenist  and 
lute-song  composer,  in  Paris  and  then  Rome;  then  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  then  in  that  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse; 
then  in  Venice  and  Florence;  then  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  so  on.  He  returned  to  England  a  dozen  years  or  so 
before  the  Pilgrims  sailed.  His  works  were  published  in  his  own 
lifetime  at  Paris,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Nuremburg, 
Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Frankfort.1 

PETER  PHILIPS  was  organist  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Brussels  from 
1611,  apparently,  until  his  death  about  1628.  Most  of  his  very 
voluminous  works  were  published  by  the  famous  Phal&se  Press 
at  Antwerp,  but  some  appeared  at  Valenciennes  and  Cologne. 
Philips  enjoyed  high  fame.  The  picture  of  the  Five  Senses  by 
'Velvet'  Breughel,  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  includes  a  spinet,  and 
upon  its  desk  is  a  book  of  Philips's  music.  During  the  coming 
twenty  or  thirty  years  Philips's  music  will  probably  become  known 
again  and  he  will  resume  the  world  fame  he  once  enjoyed. 

RICHARD  DEERING  (Cromwell's  favourite  composer  of  vocal  music) 
became  organist  of  the  English  convent  at  Brussels  in  1617.  As 
it  was  an  English  convent  we  will  not  count  him  as  enjoying 
foreign  fame,  though  he  probably  did. 

THOMAS  SIMPSON,  in  1610,  was  a  violist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector 
Palatine;  then,  in  1617,  he  joined  that  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein- 
Schaumburg,  and  finally  that  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Collections 
of  his  music  were  published  at  Frankfort  (1610  and  1611)  and 
Hamburg  (1617  and  1621). 

DANIEL  NORCOME  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  royal  chapel 
at  Brussels.  He  was  later  occupied  at  the  court  of  Denmark  and 
afterwards  travelled  through  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Venice. 

WILLIAM  BRADE,  viol  player,  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  1594-6,  1599-1606,  and  1620-2.  In  the  intervals  he 
was  in  that  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  with  one  period  as 
director  of  the  municipal  music  at  Hamburg  (1609-14)  and  two 
periods  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Gottorp,  another 
as  Kapellmeister  at  Halle,  and  another  as  Kapellmeister  at 
Berlin.  A  man  much  in  request,  but  a  bit  of  a  'rolling  stone'. 
He  had  music  published^at  Hamburg  in  1 607,  1 609,  and  1617,  and 
in  Antwerp  in  1619.  His  son  is  known  to  have  been  employed  at 
the  court  of  Brandenburg  from  1619. 

WALTER  ROWE,  a  viol-da-gaxnba  player,  was  occupied  before  1614 
at  Hamburg,  then  until  1621  at  the  court  chapel  at  Berlin,  where 

1  A  list  of  English  music  published  on  the  Continent  between  1607  and  1648  will 
be  found  in  Davey's  History  of  English  Music,  Chapter  V. 
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he  was  teacher  to  the  princesses.  There  is  another  W.  Rowe  who 
was  occupied  at  the  court  of  Gustrow  and  who  died  in  Berlin  in 
1671 :  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  poet-musician  Heinrich  Albert  as  a 
'famous  musician'.  These  two  seem  to  be  father  and  son,  but  we 
know  little  of  them. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG  played  the  flute,  viol,  and  violin  and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  at  Innsbruck.  In  1653  he 
published  in  that  city  some  sonatas  and  dances  of  which  only  one 
copy  existed  (at  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden)  until  they  were 
recently  republished  by  Professor  W.  G.  Whittaker  and  the 
Oxford  University  Press. 

VALENTINE  FLOOD  was  in  1627  engaged  at  the  court  of  Brandenburg 
in  Berlin. 

JOHN  AND  CLEMENT  DIXON  were  at  the  Court  of  Saxony,  i.e.  in 
Dresden,  from  1632  to  1636. 

There  was  a  'JORDEN',  an  Englishman,  at  Leyden  in  1608  and  a 
'JORDAN'  at  Berlin.  Little  is  known  of  them. 

FRANCIS  (or  THOMAS)  CUTTING  was  a  celebrated  lutenist  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Denmark  from  1607;  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  Dowland  there.  JOHN  STANLEY,  violin  player;  DARBY 
SCOTT,  harpist;  and  JOHN  PRICE,  some  sort  of  a  'piper3,  were  also 
employed  at  this  court. 

HENRY  BUTLER  was  at  Madrid  and  taught  the  King  of  Spain.  A 
JOSEPH  BUTLER  published  some  music  at  Amsterdam  in  1652. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  author  of  The  Schools  of  Musicke  (1603)  and  New 
Citharen  Lessons  (1609),  seems  to  have  practised  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  as  he  says  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  of  these  works  to 
James  I,  CI  can  say  for  my  selfe,  that  once  I  was  thought  (in  Den- 
marke,  at  Elsanure)  the  fittest  to  instruct  your  Majesties  Queene, 
our  most  gracious  Ladie  and  Mistres'.  (James  I,  as  James  VI  of 
Scotland,  had  married  Anne  of  Denmark  fourteen  years  before 
this  book  appeared.) 

Very  interesting  information  about  whole  troupes  of  English 
instrumentalists,  engaged  for  periods  of  years  at  the  court  of 
Denmark  about  this  time,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  V.  C. 
Ravn  in  the  Sammelbande  der  Internationalen  Musikgesellschaft^  vii.  4, 
July-September  1906-  Information  about  English  musicians  at 
another  Danish  centre  at  the  same  period  is  given  in  Engelke's 
Musik  und  Musiker  am  Gottorfer  Hofe,  the  first  volume  of  which  is 
devoted  to  'Die  Zeit  der  Englischen  Komodianten',  1590-1627 
(Breslau,  Ferdinand  Hirt,  2  vols.,  1927-8). 

A  speciality  of  English  musicianship  during  the  seventeenth 
century  was  performance  on  the  viol  da  gamba  (the  predecessor 
and  rival  of  the  violoncello) .  Mr.  Edmund  S.  J.  Van  der  Strae- 
ten's  enormous  storehouse  of  carefully  compiled  information, 
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History  of  the  Violoncello,  the  Viol  da  Gamba,  their  Precursors  and  Col 
lateral  Instruments,  with  Biographies  of  all  the  most  Eminent  Players  of 
Every  Country  (Reeves,  London,  1915)  has  the  following: 

'Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  England  was  considered 
the  "high  school"  for  viol  da  gamba  playing,  and  many  eminent 
musicians  came  to  London  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  art.  Maugars 
(c.  1620-4),  among  others,  came  from  France;  Paul  Kress  (1662), 
David  Adams,  W.  L.  Vogelsang,  August  Kiihnel  (1685),  etc-?  from 
Germany.  Mersenne,  in  his  Harmonic  Universelle,  [1636]  gives  a 
fragment  of  an  English  six-part  "Fancye"  to  show  the  use  and 
technique  of  the  viol  da  gamba.3 

The  foreign  musicians  Mr.  Van  der  Straeten  mentions  visited 
the  country  at  different  periods  from  1620  to  1685  (i.e.  from  the 
date  of  the  leaving  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  near  that  of  the 
visit  of  Se wall  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  book). 

The  great  German  musicologist,  Alfred  Einstein,  in  his  £ur 
deutschen  Litteratur  filr  Viola  da  Gamba  im  16  und  17  Jahrhundert 
(1905)  makes  a  statement  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Straeten,  admitting  that  the  English  players  advanced  the 
technique  of  the  viol  da  gamba  to  a  higher  level  than  that 
,  attained  by  the  violin  players  of  any  country  at  that  period. 

The  inference  from  all  this  seems  to  be  that  English  music  and 
musicians  were  in  the  highest  repute  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  researches  of  several  German  scholars  besides 
Mr.  Einstein  (some  of  them  quoted  in  Davey's  History  of  English 
Music,  2nd  edition,  p.  70)  bear  this  out. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  English  actors  were  also  popular 
abroad  about  this  time,  and  that  the  famous  English  morris 
dancer,  William  Kemp,  is  known  to  have  performed  in  Utrecht, 
Copenhagen,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere,  always  at  the  courts  of 
the  ruling  princes;  we  also  find  mention  of  his  visiting  Paris 
and  Rome.  This  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  sailed,  but  it  is  all  in  the  same  general  period,  and 
that  period  (roughly  the  period  1550  to  1650)  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  history  of  British  music — though 
the  great  British  composer  Purcell  was  still  (shortly  after  it)  to 
appear. 

Note  that  it  was  a  period  not  merely  of  great  composers  but 
of  a  general  cultivation  of  music  amongst  the  educated  classes. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  attitude  towards  music  of  educated 
people  about  the  time  the  Pilgrims  sailed  in  Peacham's  Compleat 
Gentleman  (1622).  His  Chapter  XI  is  'Of  Musicke',  which  he 
says  brings  great  spiritual  and  physical  blessings  (cThePhysitians 
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This,  an  instrument  upon  which  English  musicians  especially  dis 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  i7th  century  (see  page  122),  was  in  great 
use  throughout  the  Commonwealth  period.  Simpson's  famous  text 
book,  The  Division  Violist  (see  Glossary),  from  which  comes  the  above 
picture,  was  published  in  1659.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
the  clothing  worn  by  this  musician  here  pictured  is  the  same  as  that 
seen  to  be  worn  by  St.  Gaudens*  Puritan  underneath  his  flowing 
cloak  (see  Frontispiece).  Though  now,  for  stage  purposes  and  the 
like,  considered  to  be  of  typically  Puritan  cut  it  was  merely  the 
ordinary  wear  of  members  of  the  middle  class,  whatever  their  religious 

views  or  affiliations. 
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will  tell  you,  that  the  exercise  of  Musicke  is  a  great  lengthner  of 
life3).  He  "might  runne  into  an  infinite  Sea  of  the  praise  and 
use  of  so  excellent  an  Art'.  It  is  *a  skill  worthy  of  the  knowledge 
and  exercise  of  the  greatest  Prince'.  He  discusses  the  composi 
tions  of  Byrd  (on  which  he  quotes  'the  judgement  of  France 
and  Italy') ,  Victoria,  Marenzio,  Alfonso  Ferrabosco,  Vecchi, 
Croce,  Philips,  Boschetto,  Monteverde,  Ferretti,  de  Monte,  A. 
Gabrieli,  de  Rore,  Dowland,  Morley,  Wilbye,  Kirby,  Weelkes, 
Este,  Bateson,  Deering,  and  others,  and  then  lays  down  the 
degree  of  ccompleatness'  he  expects  of  his  readers  in  this 
gentlemanly  accomplishment:  */  desire  no  more  in  you  than  to  sing 
your  part  sure,  and  at  the  first  sight ,  withall,  to  play  the  same  upon  your 
Violl,  or  the  exercise  of  your  Lute,  privately  to  your  selfe.*  (I  have 
copied  this  from  the  1634  edition,  not  having  convenience  for 
collation  with  the  original  one — in  which,  however,  I  believe 
the  chapter  stands  the  same.)  The  author's  knowledge  of  the 
best  Italian  composers  of  his  time  and  his  assertion  concerning 
foreign  recognition  of  the  chief  English  composers  of  the  day 
will  be  noticed. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  some  of  the  composers  as  being 
resident  in  the  great  houses  of  the  aristocracy.  I  will  give  an 
example  of  this  practice  in  a  moment.  First  I  want  to  quote  an 
allusion  to  this  aristocratic  practice  of  cultivating  music  in  the 
home — an  allusion  in  an  essay  by  a  man  whose  opinions  greatly 
concern  us  in  such  a  discussion  as  I  am  in  this  book  attempt 
ing  to  pursue.  The  essay  is  entitled  cOf  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Things'. 

*  A  follower  of  a  great  lord  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had,  in  effect 
as  much  as  his  lord,  though  he  were  owner  of  little  or  nothing, 
considering  how  he  had  the  use  of  his  lord's  garden  and  galleries 
to  walk  in,  heard  his  music  with  as  many  ears  as  he  did,  hunted  with  him 
in  his  parks,  and  ate  and  drank  of  the  same  as  he  did,  though  a  little 
after  him;  and  so  for  the  most  part  of  the  delights  which  his  lord 
enjoyed.' 

That  description  of  the  pleasures  of  a  nobleman's  country 
house  comes  from  a  very  relevant  source,  for  it  is  from  Observa 
tions  Divine  and  Moral.,  Collected  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Writers,  both  divine  and  human,  as  also  out  of  the  Great 
Volume  of  Men's  Manners,  tending  to  the  furtherance  of  Knowledge 
and  Virtue  (various  editions,  1625,  1628,  1638,  1644,  1654). 
And  the  author  is  John  Robinson,  the  beloved  minister  of  the 
Separatist  congregation  at  Leyden,  who  wished  to  go  with  those 
of  his  flock  who  sailed  for  New  England  and  have  become 
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known  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  was  held  back  by  duty,  and 
then,  before  his  time  came  to  follow  them,  died.  Can  any  one 
say,  after  reading  that  passage,  in  which  the  innocent  delights 
of  life  are  spoken  of  with  relish,  that  the  Pilgrims  hated  music 
and  other  happinesses? 

The  musical  country  house  I  now  take  as  my  example  is 
Hengrave  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Kytson  family,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Dr.  E.  H.  Fellowes  has  brought  a  multitude  of 
facts  to  light.  At  different  times  the  musicians  resident  here 
were  Robert  Johnson,  Edward  Johnson,  and  John  Wilbye. 
Fellowes  has  found  the  inventory  of  Wilbye' s  room  in  the  Hall 
in  1621,  the  year  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed,  and  its 
elaborate  furnishings,  with  the  fact  that,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  Wilbye  had  left  to  him  the  best  sheep  farm  in  the 
district,  show  that  his  skill  was  fully  appreciated  by  his  master 
and  mistress. 

Inventories  of  the  musical  equipment  of  the  house  in  1 603 
and  in  that  same  year  of  1621  also  exist  and  are  worth  study:1 

In  ye  chamber  where  ye  musicyons  playe 

Instrewments  and  Books  of  Musicke 

Item,  one  borded  chest,  with  locke  and  key,  with  vj  vialls  iiijli. 

Item,  one  borded  chest,  with  six  violenns  iij/z. 

Item,  one  case  of  recorders,  in  nomber  vij  xlr . 

Item,  iiij  cornutes,  one  being  a  mute  cornute  xs. 
Item,  one  great  base  lewte,  and  a  meane  lewte,  both  wthout 

cases  xxxs. 

Item,  one  trebble  lute  and  a  meane  lute  with  cases  xlr. 

Item,  one  bandore,  and  a  sitherne  with  a  double  case  xxx^. 

Item,  two  sackboots  wither  cases  xxxs. 

Item,  three  hoeboys  w**1  a  curtail  and  a  lysarden  xxr. 

Item,  two  flewtes  wthout  cases  ij>,  vjd. 

Item,  one  payer  of  little  virginalls  xs. 

Item,  one  wind  instrument  like  a  virginall  xxr. 
Item,  two  lewting  books  covered  with  lether                       "] 

Item,  vj  bookes  covered  with  pchement,  cent*  vj  setts  in  >•  ijs. 

a  book,  with  songs  of  iiij,  v,  vj,  vij,  and  viii  partes         J 
Item,  v  books  covered  with  pchement  conts  iij  setts  in  a 

book  with  songs  of  v  parts  iij  j. 
Item,  vj  books  covered  with  pchement  cent*  ij  setts  in  a 

book  with  English  songs  of  iiij,  v,  and  yj  partes  iij,*. 
Item,  v  books  covered  with  pchement,  w™  pavines,  gal- 

liards,  measures,  and  cuntry  daunces  vs. 

Item,  v  books  of  levaultoes  and  corrantoes  vjd. 
Item,  v  old  books  covered  w**1  pchment  wth  songes  of  v  partes    vjd. 
1  Fellowes,  The  English  Madrigal,  Oxford  University  Press,  1925. 
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Item,  v  bookes  covered  with  blacke  lether 
Item,  iiij  books  covered  with  pchement  wth  songes  of  iiij 

partes 
Item,  v  books  covered  with  pchment  wth  pavines  and  gal- 

liards  for  the  consort  iij^ 

Item,  one  great  booke  wh  came  from  Cadis  covered  w**1  redd 

lether,  and  gylt  :KSt 

Item,  v  books  cont&  one  sett  of  Italyan  fa-laes  xviijrf. 

Item,  one  great  payer  of  dooble  virginalls.   In  the  parlor  xxxr. 

Item,  one  payer  of  great  orgaynes.   In  the  Churche  vli. 

Item,  hangings  of  blewe  and  yellow  saye  complete  iijj. 

Item,  one  long  bord  with  ij  tressels  ij.r. 

Item,  one  long  ioyned  forme  and  one  playne  forme  ijj. 

Fellowes  comments  on  this  inventory  as  follows  (his  whole 
chapter  on  the  subject  is  worth  careful  study) : 

'This  splendid  collection  of  instruments  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"Master  of  the  musicke"  for  the  use  of  the  players  under  his  control. 
The  "chamber  where  the  musicyons  playe"  was  the  chamber  looking 
into  the  hall,  the  only  part  of  the  house  that  has  been  altered  since 
the  time  of  the  Kytsons.  It  must  be  assumed  that  there  was  a  small 
number  of  paid  musicians  in  the  private  band,  some  of  whom  would 
perhaps  hold  other  domestic  positions  in  the  house,  while  some  would 
live  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  their  number 
would  be  certainly  supplemented  from  the  many  retainers  who  lived 
in  the  house.  With  these  ample  resources  instrumental  music  would 
be  performed  either  during  supper  or  after  it,  and  also  on  any  special 
gala  occasion.5 

Obviously  material  and  human  resources  like  these  were  not 
at  the  command  of  the  Brewsters  and  Winthrops,  and  the 
i5O-2OOton  Mayflowers  of  the  period  could  not  be  expected  to 
transport  them  af  they  were. 

As  regards  the  social  class  of  the  early  New  England  emigrants, 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  who  carefully  analysed  the  contemporary 
lists,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  first  years  the  poorer 
classes  were  much  in  the  majority  (London  in  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts, 
London,  1903): 

'It  was  at  this  time  (1629-40)  that  the  first  great  emigration  to 
America  took  place.  It  was  an  emigration  of  men  and  women  of 
every  station  and  every  trade;  there  were  men  of  family  and  property 

among  them;  there  were  also  husbandmen  and  humble  craftsmen 

We  must  not  be  led  away  to  believe  that  after  the  first  rush,  when 
divines,  county  gentlemen  and  lawyers  joined  the  list  of  emigrants, 
the  same  class  was  continued.  The  lists  before  me  point  rather  in 
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the  other  direction,  as  if  in  1635,  five  years  after  the  first  movement 
began,  by  far  the  larger  number  were  craftsmen  and  rustics.3 

In  considering  the  paucity  of  reference  to  music  in  early 
New  England  records  we  have  to  remember  that  music  in 
Europe  (developed  music,  that  is)  was,  and  up  to  this  period 
always  had  been,  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  patronage.  It 
belonged  either  to  the  church  (and  the  Puritan  would  have  none 
of  that)  or  to  the  palace  or  mansion.  In  England  music  owed 
its  development  overwhelmingly  to  the  cathedral  and  the  court. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  a  history  of  music  in  England  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  without  con 
stant  reference  to  the  Chapel  Royal — by  which  I  mean  the  body 
of  musicians  so  entitled  and  not  merely  the  building  where 
religious  services  were  held.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  nearly  all  the  great  composers  were  'gentlemen  of  the 
Chapel  Royal',  and  it  was  for  their  royal  masters  and  mistresses 
that  they  composed  not  only  their  anthems  and  services  but 
also  their  virginal  music  and  their  madrigals.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  player  of  the  virginals  and  a  patron  of  its  composers,  and 
the  greatest  collection  of  English  madrigals  ( The  Triumphs  of 
Oriana)  was  written  for  presentation  to  her — though  she  died 
just  before  it  was  ready. 
^ -Since  we  are  talking  of  the  English  throne  let  me  add  that, 

x  with  the  one  solitary  example  of  James  I,  all  its  occupants  for  a 
century  and  more  before  the  Pilgrims  sailed  had  been  musicians. 
Henry  VIII  was  a  composer,  Edward  VI  a  lutenist,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  virginalists,  and  Charles  I  (the  king  on  the  throne 
at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  emigration)  could,  as  Playford  assures 

^  us,1  cplay  his  part  exactly  well  on  the  base-viol'. 
^""Wealth,  culture,  and  leisure  were  necessary  conditions  in 
those  days  for  the  production  of  fine  music,  and  New  England 
had  none  of  these.  It  is  as  absurd  to  postulate  an  antagonism 
to  music  in  New  England,  from  the  absence  of  a  highly 
developed  musical  culture,  as  it  would  be  to  postulate  an 
antagonism  to  fine  poetry  or  fine  architecture  from  a  similar 
absence.  Those  are  not  plants  that  flourish  in  the  wilderness. 
The  authoress  I  quoted  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  alluded 
to  'primitive  circumstances'.  There  she  was  right! 
^  The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  the  great  English 
Madrigal  School  declined  during  the  period  of  Puritan  domina 
tion.  Well,  at  that  same  period,  and  without  any  such  domina- 

1  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Mustek. 
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tion,  the  madrigal  schools  of  other  countries  similarly  declined. 
The  Flemish  School  may  be  considered  to  have  closed  with  the 
death  of  Orlando  Lassus  (1595)  or  de  Monte  (1603),  and  the 
Italian  School  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  English  one.  The 
principal  German  madrigalist,  Hassler,  died  in  1612.  This  fact 
alone  reduces  to  absurdity  such  a  statement  as  this — the 
advertisement  in  the  American  musical  press,  in  December  1928, 
of  the  famous  English  Singers,  then  touring  the  United  States : 

'Their  songs  are  old — the  very  ones  that  were  sung  in  Shakespeare's 
day  when  Merry  England  was  "merry"  indeed. 

Then  Puritanism  descended  like  a  pall  over  English  life  and 
taught  that  all  forms  of  music  were  sinful;  in  their  religious  fury 
they  even  smashed  the  organs  in  the  cathedrals  and  destroyed  all  the 
music  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Thus  the  happy  voices  of 
"Merry  England"  were  stilled  and  through  long  dreary  years  this 
beautiful  Elizabethan  music  was  neglected  and  at  last  forgotten.' 

The  English  Singers  can  never  have  drafted  or  approved  that 
advertisement,  and  perhaps  since  it  has  appeared  they  have 
kept  a  tighter  hold  over  their  publicity-manager.  They  know 
that  any  form  of  art  reaches  its  apogee  and  then  sinks.  So  it 
was  with  the  madrigal  form. 

The  last  clause  of  the  statement  is  as  absurd  as  the  rest  of  it. 
The  madrigals  (only  in  a  very  general  way  to  be  called 
'Elizabethan',  since  Elizabeth  died  in  1603  and  many  of  the 
best  of  them  appeared  later  than  this)  have  never  been  Tor- 
gotten'.  When  the  Puritan  period  was  ended  and  a  Stuart 
king  came  back  from  exile  he  brought  with  him  the  taste  for 
the  instrumental  accompaniment  and  the  more  or  less  homo- 
phonic  choral  sacred  music  that  he  had  heard  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV,  under  the  musical  dictatorship  of  Lully.  But 
whatever  might  be  done  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  whatever 
degree  of  influence  the  king's  taste  might  indirectly  exert  else 
where,  the  old  polyphonic,  unaccompanied  services  and  anthems 
were  never  dropped  from  the  cathedral  repertory,  and  it  is  odd 
if  the  cathedral  choralists,  and  the  catch  and  canon  singers 
here  and  there  in  London  and  the  cathedral  cities,  did  not  in 
some  measure  keep  up  the  madrigals.1 

1  The  change  in  the  character  and  style  of  music  which  took  place  during  this 
period  can  conveniently  be  studied  in  Parry's  The  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(being  vol.  iii  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  1902).  Parry's  view  is  that  the  great 
popularity  of  solo  songs  (a  comparatively  recent  innovation)  drove  out  the  madri 
gals.  'Amateurs  evidently  took  to  them  as  the  domestic  alternative  of  madrigals 
in  earlier  times.'  He  also  says,  <To judge  by  the  amount  of  music  published  during 
the  Commonwealth  the  country  would  seem  to  have  been  bubbling  with  it.  Parry  s 
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Then,  rather  over  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  madrigal  composers  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  as 
at  work  when  the  Plymouth  colony  was  founded ,  there  was 
organized  in  London  a  definite  body  for  the  cultivation   of 
madrigal  singing   (the  'Madrigal  Society5,  initiated  by  John 
Immyns  at  the  Twelve  Bells,  Bride  Lane,  1741).    It  still  exists 
and  meets  regularly,  eating  a  simple  supper  and  then  passing  the 
books  round  the  tables,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able,  from  personal 
experience,  to  testify  to  the  quality  of  both  supper  and  song. 

That  madrigals  were  sung  in  seventeenth-century  New  Eng 
land  cannot  (as  I  have  admitted)  be  asserted.  Quite  possibly 
they  were  not,  or  not  to  any  great  extent,  since  there  were  no 
cathedral  choir  singers  to  revel  in  them  in  their  unprofessional 
hours,  and  apart  from  such  the  madrigal-singing  part  of  the 
community  was  on  the  whole  an  aristocratic  one  little  repre 
sented  in  New  England.  But  the  Puritan  New  Englander  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  objecting  to  the  madrigals  as  music; 
that  I  can  promise. 

And  as  to  the  madrigal  poems,  even  when  (as  in  some  of  the 
Ballett  type)  they  treat  of  the  old  English  games  and  dances  it 
would  have  caused  no  ill  feeling  to  sing  them  in  Plymouth  or 
Salem  or  Boston.  And  the  classical  allusions  in  some  of  them 
would  certainly  have  been  relished  by  the  strong  Cambridge 
University  contingent,  Brewster,  Winthrop,  Cotton,  and  others. 

And  if  a  tinge  of  the  jovial  crept  in  now  and  again  why 
should  they  object?  Pious  old  Judge  Sewall,  for  one,  would  not: 

'At  Narraganset.  Din'd  at  Bright's:  while  Diner  was  getting  ready 
I  read  Ben  Jonson,  a  Folio — 

Wake,  our  Mirth  begins  to  dye, 

Quicken  it  Math  Tunes  and  Wine. 
Raise  your  Notes;  you'r  out,  fie,  fie, 

This  drowsiness  is  an  ill  sign. 

We  banish  him  the  Qjuire  of  Gods 
That  droops  agen; 
Then  all  are  men. 
For  here 's  not  one  but  nods.' 

(Judge  Sewall's  Diary  for  16  Sept.  1706.) 

Evidently  Sewall  had  lighted  on  a  volume  of  Jonson *s  plays. 
The  lines  occur  in  The  Poetaster,  Act  IV,  Scene  3,  a  convivial 

is,  then,  the  common  impression  that  when  madrigal  composition  ceased,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  madrigal  singing  also  ceased—that,  in  fact,  the  interest  in 
the  madrigal  was  extinct.  Yet  Kidson,  in  the  work  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter,  reports  advertisements  in  1669  of  books  of  madrigals  of  Wilbye,  Gibbons, 
and  Campion,  so  that  madrigals  were  evidently  still  bought. 
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scene,  in  which  the  characters  are  'habited  as  gods  and  god 
desses'. 

Callus.  What,  do  we  nod,  fellow-gods!    Sound  music,  and  let  us 

startle  our  spirits  with  a  song. 
Tucca.  Do,  Apollo,  thou  art  a  good  musician. 
Gal.  What  says  Jupiter? 
Ovid.  Ha!  ha! 
Gal.  A  song. 
Ovid.  Why,  do  so,  sing. 
Plautia.  Bacchus,  what  say  you? 
Tibullus.  Ceres? 
Pla.  But,  to  this  song? 
Tib.  Sing,  for  my  part. 
Julia.  Your  belly  weighs  down  your  head,  Bacchus,  here's  a  song 

toward. 

Tib.  Begin,  Vulcan. 
Albino.  What  else,  what  else? 
Tucca.  Say,  Jupiter — 
Ovid.  Mercury — 
Crispinus.  Ay,  say,  say. 
Alb.    Wake!    Our  mirth  begins  to  die. 

Then,  after  the  lines  the  Judge  quotes,  the  passage  continues — 

Ovid.    I  like  not  this  sudden  and  general  heaviness  amongst  our  god 
heads;  'tis  somewhat  ominous.  Apollo,  command  us  louder 
music,  and  let  Mercury  and  Momus  contend  to  please  and 
revive  our  senses. 
Hermogenes  Tigellius.  Then,  in  a  free  and  lofty  strain, 

Our  broken  tunes  we  thus  repair; 
Cm.  And  we  answer  them  again, 

Running  division  on  the  panting  air; 
Ambo.  To  celebrate  this  feast  of  sense, 

As  free  from  scandal  as  offence. 
Herm.  Here  is  beauty  for  the  eye; 

Cris.  For  the  ear  sweet  melody. 

Herm.  Ambrosiac  odours,  for  the  smell, 

Cris.  Delicious  nectar  for  the  taste; 

Ambo.  For  the  touch  a  lady's  waist; 

Which  doth  all  the  rest  excel. 

Nothing  'puritanical'  about  this,  is  there?  Yet  Sewall  relished  it. 
Returning  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter  and  summarizing, 
England  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  England,  so  far 
from  being  in  musical  eclipse,  was  in  noonday  brilliance,  and  if 
this  did  not  illuminate  the  American  shores  that  was  from 
unavoidable  economic  and  social  conditions,  not  from  moral 
and  religious  antagonism. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  DURING 
THE  PURITAN  RULE 

THE  American  colonies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  their  populations  was  concerned,  were  just 
as  many  bits  of  England  overseas.  Differentiation  had  not  yet 
developed.  And  so  Puritan  ideals  in  Old  England  and  in  New 
England  were  the  same.  The  men  of  light  and  leading  in  New 
England  kept  in  touch  with  the  religious  and  political  thought 
of  the  old  country.  It  must,  then,  be  instructive  to  the  student 
of  American  history  to  study  somewhat  in  detail  the  attitude  of 
the  English  seventeenth-century  Puritans  towards  music.  Some 
hints  as  to  that  attitude,  with  a  few  examples,  have  been  given. 
Let  us,  in  the  next  few  chapters,  get  a  little  closer  to  the  subject. 

The  English  Puritans,  it  can  be  boldly  claimed,  had  no 
objection  to  music.  So  far  from  enacting  legislation  against  it 
(as  has  so  often  been  alleged)  their  statute  book  is  clean  of  any 
mention  of  the  word.  Nor  can  the  word  "dancing5  be  found 
there — unless  in  conjunction  with  some  qualification  such  as 
'on  the  Lord's  Day'  or  cin  taverns'.  England  was  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  a  music-loving  country,  and  as  the  Puritan 
element  in  the  community  gradually  gained  power  until  at 
last,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  actually  con 
trolled  the  whole  of  the  political  and  social  and  religious 
activities  of  the  country,  England  did  not  cease  to  love  music. 

The  way  to  prove  such  statements  as  this  is  to  give  actual 
facts  and  incidents  concerned  with  mid-seventeenth-ccntury 
English  musical  life.  This  can  easily  be  done. 

The  Playford  Publications 

Here  are  some  of  the  secular  musical  publications  of  the  great 
music  publisher  of  the  period,  John  Playford,  during  the  eleven 
years  of  absolute  Puritan  supremacy  (1649-60).  I  take  the 
particulars  mainly  from  my  late  friend  Frank  Kidson's  invalu 
able  British  Music  Publishers  from  Qyeen  Elizabeth's  Reign  to  George 
the  Fourth's  (London,  1900). 

1651.   The  English  Dancing  Master:  or,  Plaine  and  easie  rules  for  the 
Dancing  of  Country  Dances,  with  the  tune  to  each   dance    (104 
dances).    New  and  enlarged  editions  in  1652  and  1657  (to 
mention   only   those   which   appeared   during   the   above- 
ISO 
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Though  others  before  John  Playford  had  published  music,  he  was  the  first  to 
make  a  special  business  of  it.  He  was  a  London  bookseller  who  turned  music 
publisher  in  the  early  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  legend  prefixed  to  one 
of  his  many  portraits  (reproduced  above)  runs — 

This,  Plqyford's  Shadow  doth  present, 
Peruse  his  Booke  and  there you'le  see 
His  whole  Designe  is  Publique  Good 
His  Soule  and  Minde  an  Harmonic. 

The  scrap  of  music  he  holds  in  his  hand  (Byrd's  Non  nobis  Domine}  appears  to  be 
chosen  to  enforce  this  modest  claim  of  a  London  business  man  to  an  entire  absence 

of  self-interest. 

The  engraving  is  by  RICHARD  GAYWOOD.    It  appears  as  frontispiece  to  the  third  edition  of  Play 
j.  ne  engtwt.  *        yord»s  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick  (1660). 
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mentioned  period;  the  book  of  course  went  on  being  published 

long  after  that). 

Orlando  Gibbons*  three-part  Fantasies  for  two  trebles  and  basse  (string 

music,  that  is). 

Mr.  Michael  Easfs  Seven  sets  of  Fantazes,for  the  Viols  of  2,  3  and 

4  parts  (a  reprint  of  a  work  of  1638). 

Musick  and  Mirth,  presented  in  a  choice  collection  of  Rounds  and 

Catches,  for  3  voices. 

A  Musical  Banquet,  in  three  books,  consisting  of  Lessons  for  the 

Lyra  Viol;  Allmans,  and  Sarabands,  Choice  Catches  and  Rounds,  etc. 

1652.  A  Banquet  of  Musick,  set  forth  in  three  several  varieties  of  musick; 
first  Lessons  for  the  Lyra  Viol,  the  second  Ayres  and  Jiggs  for  the 

Violin,  the  third  Rounds  and  Catches,  all  of  which  are  fitted  to  the 
capacity  of  young  practitioners. 

Select  Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  i  and  2  voyces  to  sing  to  the 
Theorbo  Lute,  or  Basse  Violl .  .  .  by  John  Wilson,  Charles  Coleman, 
Henry  Lowes,  Wm.  Webb,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Ayres,  for  2  voyces 
to  sing  either  to  the  Theorbo,  Harpsicon  or  Basse  Viol  (other  editions 
in  1653  and  1659). 

Musick9 s  Recreation  on  the  Lyra  Viol,  1652  (another  edition  in 
1656). 

Catch  that  Catch  can,  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Catches  and  Rounds  . . . 
by  John  Hilton  (New  edition,  1658). 
About  1652.  A  Book  of  new  lessons  for  the  Cithern  and  Cittern. 

1 653.  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  one,  two,  and  three  voyces  by  Henry  Lowes  . .  . 
first  book  (second  and  third  books  1655  and  1658). 

1655.  An  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick,  in  two  books;  first  a  brief  and 
plain  introduction  to  musick,  both  for  singing  and  for  playing  the 

Violl,  by  J*P.;  second  the  Art  of  setting  or  composing  musick  in 
parts  .  .  .  formerly  published  by  Dr.  Tho.  Campion,  but  now  repub- 
lished  by  Mr.  Christopher  Sympson  (second  edition  1658,  third 
edition  1660). 

Court  Ayres,  or  Pavins,  Almaines,  Corants  and  Sarabands,  treble  and 
basse;  for  viols  or  violins  (see  reference  to  a  Roundhead  soldier's 
contribution  to  this  collection,  in  Chapter  XII). 
The  Art  of  Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick  in  parts;  Dr.  Campion's 
2nd.  edition,  with  large  annotations  thereon,  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Sympson. 

1656.  Mr.  Matthew  Locke,  his  Little  Consort,  of  three  parts,  Containing 
Pavans,  Ayres,  Corants  and  Sarabands,  for  Viols  and  Violins. 

1657.  Ayres  and  Dialogues  to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo-lute,  or  Basse  Viol  by 
John  Gamble. 

1659.    The  Division  Violist  or  an  introduction  to  playing  upon  a  ground,  by 

Christopher  Simpson. 

Playford  was  the  first  regular  music  publisher  Britain  ever  had 
and  his  activity  began  with  the  period  of  Puritan  control  of  the 
country. 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
question  tinder  consideration.  From  1653  onwards  Playford 
was  Clerk  of  the  Temple  Church  ('Parish  Clerk*  3  as  we  might 
say — only  that  the  Temple  is  extra-parochial).  He  had  his 
shop  next  to  the  church;  'in  the  Inner  Temple  near  the  Church 
door'  is  the  description  he  gives  (I  always  suppose  it  to  be  that 
one  whose  window  now  exhibits  wigs  for  the  Temple  lawyers, 
but  whether  I  have  read  this  or  merely  dreamt  it  I  cannot  say) . 
The  writer  of  the  Playford  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  remarks  that  'He  showed  in  his  choice  of  publica 
tions  a  welcome  freedom  from  prevailing  prejudices.  He  issued 
The  Dancing  Master  during,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  result 
justified  his  courage/  I  suggest  that  'prevailing  prejudices*  and 
'courage*  never  came  into  the  matter  at  all.  The  Puritan 
preacher  who  was,  I  suppose,  then  Master  of  the  Temple,  must 
have  known  that  Playford  had  already  published  two  editions 
of  The  Dancing  Master  when  they  appointed  him  Clerk,  and 
must  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  a  few  years 
later.  The  book  was,  presumably,  openly  for  sale  in  Playford's 
shop.  And  so  with  Music  and  Mirth  and  the  other  things.  There 
was  evidently  not  the  slightest  Puritanical  objection  to  such 
publications,  and  when  the  clerk  led  the  singing  of  the  metrical 
psalms  on  Sunday  and  sold  dance  music  all  the  rest  of  the  week 
nobody  saw  any  inconsistency. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  the  amazing  libels  on  the  Puritans  I  give 
the  following  observation  on  Playford's  The  Dancing  Master, 
from  Oliveria  Prescott's  About  Music  and  what  it  is  made  of 
(London,  1904): 

'Not  least  in  its  value  comes  the  Dancing  Master,  a  collection  of  old 
country  dance  tunes.  .  .  .  They  were  published  avowedly  because, 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Puritans,  "these  tunes  were  in  danger 
of  being  forgot3 ' . ' 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  so  definite  charge  finds  not  the 
slightest  justification  anywhere  in  the  book,  the  Puritans  being 
nowhere  mentioned  therein?  The  reason  Playford  actually  gives 
for  publishing  is  'there  was  a  false  and  Surreptitious  copy  at 
the  Public  Presse,  which  if  it  had  been  published  would  have 
been  a  disparagement  to  the  Professors  thereof  [i.e.  to  the 
dancing  masters  of  Puritan  London]  and  a  hinderance  to  the 
hearer3.  He  says  that  but  for  this  practical  reason  he  would  not 
have  brought  out  the  book  just  then,  'knowing  the  Times  and 
the  Nature  of  it  do  not  agree'.  What  he  means  by  this  is  plain 
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enough  to  us  if  we  remember  that,  at  the  moment  it  appeared 
(19  March  1650,  Old  Style;  1651,  New  Style),  the  anxieties  and 
disturbances  of  the  landing  and  crowning  in  Scotland  of  the 
young  Charles  II  were  going  on,  with  several  battles  in  Scotland, 
Charles's  march  into  England,  and  all  those  exciting  events 
that  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  Worcester  six  months  later. 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  during  the  Puritan  regime  this  official 
of  a  Puritanized  church  advertised  in  one  of  his  publications 
(Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues ,  edition  of  1659)  his  wife's  school,  where 
€young  gentlewomen  might  be  instructed  in  ...  dancing'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Playford's  catalogue  of  Commonwealth 
times  included  one  important  theoretical  work.  Another  such 
work,  issued  by  another  publisher,  was  Descartes'  Compendium 
Musicae,  translated  by  CA  Person  of  Honour'  (1650),  that 
'person'  being  Lord  Brouncker,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  eminent 
mathematician,  and,  later,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  Gresham  College,  friend  of  those  two  music-lovers,  Evelyn 
and  Pepys  (see  their  Diaries) .  Brouncker's  edition  of  this  book 
included  some  additions  of  his  own.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  long 
harangue  from  the  Stationer  to  the  Ingenious  Reader — in 
praise  of  music,  with  the  usual  classical  instances. 

Surely  the  list  of  publications  I  have  given  above  is  a  very 
remarkable  one.  It  far  exceeds  any  list  that  could  be  made 
of  secular  musical  publications  in  England  in  any  preceding 
period.  Curiously  the  early  Stuart  period  had,  for  some  reason 
(perhaps  the  lack  of  a  Playford),  not  proved  very  favourable  to 
music  publishing.  Mr.  Kidson,  who  knew  more  of  early  music 
publication  in  England  than  any  other  man,  closed  the  preface 
of  the  book  from  which  I  have  compiled  the  above  list  with 
this  strong  assertion: 

eA  wet  blanket  seems  to  have  been  cast  over  secular  music  until, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Commonwealth  was  declared.'1 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  similar  pronouncement 
about  general  book  publication  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Puritan 
regime  (the  1 65o's) .  In  Professor  Masson's  great  work  on  Milton 
(6  vols.,  1859-80)  we  read: 

'Nothing  strikes  one  more  in  turning  over  the  Registers  of  the  old 

1  Let  us  look  at  actual  figures.  During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign  (i.e.  excluding  the  years  of  Civil  War,  when  little  publication  could  be 
expected)  eight  volumes  of  secular  music  (or  new  editions  of  such)  were  published; 
during  the  eleven  years  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  twenty-dght  such 
volumes  were  published.  If  publication  had  merely  proceeded  at  its  former  rate 
the  number  would  obviously  have  been  five;  hence  production  had  been  increased 
almost  six-fold. 
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London  Book-trade  than  the  steady  increase  through  the  Protectorate 
of  the  proportion  of  books  of  secular  and  general  interest  to  those  of 
controversy  and  theology.  .  .  .  Poems,  romances,  books  of  humour, 
ballads  and  songs,  reprints  of  Elizabethan  tragedies  and  comedies  .  .  . 
collections  of  facetious  extracts  from  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reigns 
of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  are  now  not  uncommon.' 

Jusserand  (The  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare)  has 
called  attention  to  the  popularity  of  French  novels  (in  transla 
tion)  during  the  Civil  War,  Commonwealth,  and  Protectorate. 
'The  contrary,  it  is  true,  has  often  been  asserted,  without 
inquiry,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  this  erroneous  statement 
was  due  to  a  mere  a  priori  argument,  and  had  no  other  ground 
than  the  improbability  of  the  same  fashion  predominating  in 
the  London  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Paris  of  the  Pr^cieuses.' 
He  gives  as  examples  the  following:  Polexandre  in  1647;  Ibrahim 
ou  Villustre  £assa,  Cassandre,  and  Cleopatra  in  1652;  Le  Grand 
Cyrus  in  1653  (cthe  very  year  in  which  Cromwell  became 
Protector*,  Jusserand  reminds  us);  the  first  part  ofClelie  in  1656; 
Astree  in  1657;  Scipion  in  1660. 

I  do  not  positively  claim  that  the  Puritans  read  these  works, 
though  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  very  many  of  the 
more  educated  and  'society*  set  amongst  them  did  so,  but  at 
any  rate  they  did  not  interfere  with  their  publication.  As 
Jusserand  says,  'These  works  were  not  spread  timidly  among  the 
public;  they  were  announced  noisily  in  the  most  pompous 
terms.'1 

No  doubt  some  of  these  publications  (including  Playford's) 
would  find  their  way  to  New  England.  Naturally  it  would  only 
be  by  chance  if  one  could  to-day  trace  their  contemporary 
presence  there,  and  the  earliest  evidence  I  have  come  across  of 
the  use  of  English-published  music  in  New  England  is  some 
years  later.  In  1682  Robert  Boulter,  a  London  bookseller, 
shipped  to  his  customer,  John  Usher,  a  Boston  bookseller, 
about  800  volumes.  Many  romances  and  plays  are  included,  as 
also  a  Joviall  Garland  .  ,  .  containing  a  Collection  of  all  the  newest 
Songs  and  Sonnets  used  in  Court  and  Country.  The  next  year  an 
invoice  shows  7  Accademy  Compliments  .  .  .  with  many  new  Additions 
of  Songs  and  Catches  a  la  Mode,  and  C6  royal  arbours9,  which  last 
refers  to  A  Royal  arbour  of  Lqyall  Poesie,  consisting  of  Poems  and 

_  x  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  twelve  years  all  publications  had  to  be  officially 
licensed.  The  system  was  established  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1643  (whence 
Milton's  protest  in  1644  in  his  Arcopagetica — see  my  Chapter  X  for  an  allusion),  and 
abolished  by  Cromwell  in  1655.  (The  Restoration  brought  it  back  in  1662  and  it 
finally  disappeared  in  1695.) 
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iDK*  choice  ColIeftKNi  of  New  and  Excellent  Leffons  For  the  L^  ritl, 
full  for  all  yong  Practitioners.  To  which  is  added  fome  fe*y  plain  Dw 


*  ar3  ar6 16  U  fold  ai  liis.  Slwpui  ite tenet  'i'cpiplc. 


0-3  OBSB  TO 

7~0  all  Lrters  and  TraSitionen  in  M  ufick* 
^Prcfa:c/j)"n?<9  0/Incroduaioa  *o  the  Lyta  Viol. 

now  to  Reprint  this  BooV  of  Ltflbns  for  the  Lone  Lyra.  tfoU,  I  thought 
good  to  make  an  Addition  of  many  new  and  eafie  Liftons,  for  the  benefit 
and  encouragement  of  yong  Learners  :  And  alfo  toadde  a  few  Briefe  and  nc- 
cciTary  ZfcVfS/W,  cfprcia  ly  tor  yong  beginners, who  live  in  fheCountrey,  and 
far  from  anyMafl<rror  Teacher. 

Firft,  the  Lyra,  or  H&rp  Violl  (the  figure  of  which  is  Cxprcffrdin  the  Title 
Page)  is  ftrang  with  fijc  ftrings  j  on  the  neck  ot  which  is  f even  Frets  or  Stops, 
to  which  is  afligned  fc\en  letters  of  the  A  phaoer^s  B.  c.  D.E.  F.  q«  Hm  The 
Letter  ^f.  is  the  firing  open.  And  as  there  is  fix  ftnngs  on  vour  Violl ,  fo  che  Lcflons  which  are 
fct  down  for  your  Violl,  are  prick t  or  Printed  on  fix  Rules  or  L-nes ,  the  Letters  being  placed  or* 
thofefixc  Lines  docanfwcr  the  fix  ftrings  on  your  Violl.  For  example : 


The  ftnnj open.     Fu*  Free.    Second  Fret.  Tbud  Ftct.  Fouiib  Feet,   l-itm  tm.  b.*ib  Fru.    Sercmbtiet. 


In  this  Example  you  fee  the  places  of  the  Letters  as  they  are  ftopt  on  the  neck  of  your  Vio!t,«nd 

A  3  though 

MUSIGK'S  RECREATION 

In  1 652  that  indefatigable  friend  of  all  Commonwealth  music-lovers,  John  Play- 
ford,  provided  them  \vith  an  instruction  book  for  the  playing  of  the  Lyra  Viol. 
This  instrument  was  merely  the  ordinary  Viol  da  Gamba  (for  performance  on 
which  English  musicians  had  then  a  European  reputation,  see  page  121)  made  a 
little  smaller,  and  played  from  a  'tablature*  similar  to  that  of  the  lute  (see  above) 
instead  of  from  the  usual  notation.  This  new  way  of  treating  the  Viol  was  a 
Commonwealth  fashion,  being  first  introduced  about  1 650. 


DURING  THE  PURITAN  RULE 

Songes,  digested  into  Triumph,  Elegie,  Satyr,  Love,  and  Drollerie 
(Thos.  Goddard  Wright's  Literary  Culture  in  Early  New  England, 
Yale  University  Press,  1920). 

Besides  the  published  music  at  this  period  there  was,  neces 
sarily,  an  enormous  proportion  of  unpublished.  Then,  as  now, 
a  great  deal  of  chamber  music  never  reached  the  printer. 
Henry  Davey,  in  his  History  of  English  Music  (1921  edition, 
p.  255) ,  reporting  on  his  researches  as  to  the  unprinted  composi 
tions  of  the  period,  says: 

'The  Fancies,  Consorts,  etc.,  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford;  at 
Christ  Church  [Oxford] ;  at  Dublin  (Marsh's  Library)  and  elsewhere, 
must  be  counted  by  thousands.  They  were  mainly  composed  at  this 
time;  Charles  II  detested  Fancies,  and  they  quickly  fell  out  of  favour 
after  the  Restoration.9 

The  Puritan  Parliament's  Parish  Clerk  publishes  a  book  of 

Jovial  Catches 

Let  us  now  give  a  little  special  consideration  to  one  of  those 
publications  of  Playford.  John  Hilton,  organist  of  the  Parlia 
ment's  Church,  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  (where  the  M.P.s 
took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  1643,  and  where  they 
frequently  attended  to  hear  long  official  Puritan  sermons),  was 
also  one  of  its  two  Parish  Clerks.  When  the  organ  was  taken 
down,  pursuant  to  the  parliamentary  ordinance  (see  Chapter 
XV),  he  retained  his  place  of  Parish  Clerk. 

Eight  years  after  that  ordinance  (1652)  he  published  his 
celebrated  collection  of  canons,  catches,  and  rounds,  called 
Catch  that  catch  can:,  the  compositions  were  mostly  by  himself, 
but  there  were  also  some  by  twenty-one  other  composers,  so 
here  is  evidence  enough  that  Parliament  did  not  object  to 
"curious  singing' — except,  of  course,  as  a  part  of  religious  wor 
ship.  Hilton,  in  his  Introduction,  actually  speaks  of  'these  times, 
when  Catches  and  Catchers  were  never  so  in  request5. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  Hilton  died  (1657). 
Anthony  Wood  says  (MS.  Notes  on  Musicians,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library) : 

eHe  died  in  the  time  of  Oliver,  and  was  buried  in  the  Great 
Cloysters  at  Westminster;  at  which  time  the  singing  at  burials  being 
silenced,  as  popish,  the  Fraternity  of  Musitians  who  intended  to  sing 
him  to  his  grave,  sang  the  Anthem  in  the  House  over  the  corps  before 
it  went  to  the  church,  and  kept  time  on  his  coffin.' 

Hawkins  (I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  his  information)  says 
the  anthem  was  sung  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Both  authorities 
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are  wrong  about  the  place  of  burial,  which  was  not  the  Abbey 
but  the  church  of  which  Hilton  had  for  thirty  years  been  an 
official  (Church  Registers  quoted  by  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright  in 
Grove's  Dictionary).  Let  us  hope  Wood  is  also  wrong  about 
'keeping  time  on  the  coffin'.  (Time-beating  was  then  a  noisy 
process;  thirty  years  later  Lully  in  Paris,  conducting  before 
Louis  XIV,  by  the  method  of  striking  the  floor  with  a  long  rod, 
hit  his  foot  and  died  of  the  injury.) 

Note  that,  at  a  time  when,  as  Hawkins  tells  us,  cthe  fanati 
cism  of  the  times  led  many  to  think  music  an  unchristian  recrea 
tion*  (see  his  Chapter  121),  the  Parliament's  own  Parish  Clerk 
compiled  a  book  of  recreative  music,  and  his  neighbour,  the 
Puritan  lawyers'  and  judges'  clerk  (see  reference  to  Playford 
above),  published  it.  It  does  not  look  as  though  either  those 
that  made  or  those  that  administered  the  law  were  much  infected 
with  what  Hawkins  called  'the  gloomy  and  sullen  temper  of  the 
times' ! 

Burney  speaks  very  highly  of  Hilton's  Catch  that  catch  can, 
which  he  says  'still  affords  great  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  this 
species  of  humorous  and  convivial  effusions'  (vol.  iii,  p.  401). 
Then,  not  noticing  what  he  is  doing,  he  tells  us  (and  in  Jhe  very 
same  paragraph!)  that  at  this  period  'every  species  of  choral 
music'  was  'suppressed'  and  a  few  pages  later  (p.  423)  he 
characterizes  this  period  as  'ten  years  of  gloomy  silence'  when 
enot  a  string  was  supposed  to  vibrate  or  a  pipe  to  breathe 
aloud  in  the  kingdom'. 

This  is  how  musical  history  used  to  be  written ! 

A  point  of  a  little  interest  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  words  of 
Hilton's  publication.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  seventeenth- 
century  catches  knows  that  their  words  are  in  many  instances 
unprintable  to-day.  The  Purcell  Society,  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  its  costly  folio  edition  of  PurcelPs  catches  for  the 
use  of  serious  students,  has  felt  obliged  to  change  the  words  of 
many  examples.  Hilton,  either  because  of  fear  of  Puritan 
interference  or  from  some  natural  or  parish-clerkly  preference 
for  propriety,  has  erred  very  little  in  this  direction.  A  number  of 
the  catches  are  bibulous,  but  those  that  could  to-day  be  con 
sidered  at  all  'improper*  are  very  few.  And  about  thirty  (say  a 
quarter  of  the  whole)  are  sacred  'Canons  and  Hymnes'.  I 
think  that  if  any  one  were  to  study  the  character  of  the  words 
of  the  Playford  publications  first  during  the  period  of  Puritan 
control  and  then  after  the  Restoration  he  would  find  a  consider 
able  general  decline  in  decency. 
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you  cause  Benjamin  Rogers  to  be  admitted  and  created  Bachelor  in 
Music,  in  some  one  or  more  of  your  congregations  assembled  in  that 
our  University;  he  paying  such  dues  as  are  belonging  to  that  degree, 
and  giving  some  proof  of  his  accomplishments  and  skill  in  music. 
And  for  so  doing,  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  warrant. 
Given  at  Whitehall,  the  28th  day  of  May  1658.' 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  universities  were  only  too  well 
accustomed  to  receive  commands  respecting  degrees.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Oxford  was  the  great  Royalist 
centre,  Charles  I  had  given  such  commands  very  freely,  as  a 
cheap  and  easy  way  of  rewarding  his  friends.  The  year  16412 
was  notable — 'Between  November  ist,  and  February  following 
no  fewer  than  140  M.A.s  were  created  through  the  King's 
intervention,  so  that  this  came  to  be  known  as  the  Caroline 
Creation.  To  such  lengths  did  this  creation  of  honorary  degrees 
extend  that  the  University  ventured  to  petition  the  King  on 
21  February  1642/3.  Their  objections  were  twofold:  (i)  that 
for  the  most  part  they  were  put  to  expense,  and  received  no  fees 
from  the  recipients  of  these  degrees;  (2)  that  such  promiscuous 
conferment  of  the  University's  degrees,  honoris  causa,  lowered 
their  status.  The  King,  of  course,  graciously  promised  satisfac 
tion,  but  he  never  abandoned  this  convenient  method  of  bestow 
ing  recognition  of  services,  and  Convocation  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  confer  degrees  "by  the  King's  letters"  '  (F.  J. 
Varley,  The  Siege  of  Oxford.,  Oxford  University  Press,  1932). 
It  will  be  noted  that  Cromwell,  unlike  Charles,  laid  it  down 
that  his  protege  should  both  pay  his  fees  and  submit  to  examina 
tion.  He  only  wished  a  formality  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Another  instance  of  Cambridge  University  being  asked  to 
grant  a  degree  is  that  of  Charles  Coleman.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  musicians  of  Charles  I,  and  later  was  to  become  one  of 
those  of  Charles  II.  He  may,  however,  have  had  Puritan  lean 
ings,  for  the  Puritan  Colonel  Hutchinson  (see  Chapter  IV)  had 
as  a  young  man  studied  music  with  him  and  had  even  lived 
for  some  time  in  his  house  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  studies  more  effectually  and  to  have  the  advantage  of 
meeting  the  musical  company  that  gathered  about  this  master. 
It  looks,  then,  very  much  as  though  Hutchinson,  who  at  this 
period  was  high  in  the  parliamentary  counsels  (he  had  been  one 
of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I  and  one  of  those  to  sign  his  death 
warrant),  used  his  influence  on  behalf  of  his  old  master.  At  any 
rate  the  Puritan  committee  that  was  sent  down  to  Cambridge  to 
reform  the  University  on  Puritan  lines  recommended  that  Cole- 
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man  should  be  created  Doctor  of  Music,  and  so  he  was  (2  July 
1651). 

Mr.  Henry  Davey  (History  of  English  Music,  2nd  edition,  p.  267) 
guesses  that  there  may  have  been  several  leading  musicians  so 
recommended  and  that  the  others  declined,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suggest  any  personal  influence  on  the  part  of 
Hutchinson.  Anyhow  a  Puritan  government  committee  was 
taking  an  interest  in  music — an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in 
English  history. 


It  almost  seems  as  though  in  those  strict  Puritan  and  Repub 
lican  times  one  could  harbour  any  political  or  religious  opinion 
one  liked  so  long  as  it  was  set  to  music — to  judge  by  the  remark 
able  fact  that  Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  most  fervent  Royalist,  was 
not  only  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  the  very 
height  of  Cromwell's  control  of  the  country  (1656)  but  at  once 
published  a  volume  of  choral  music  that  constituted  something 
like  a  snapping  of  the  fingers  in  the  face  of  those  who  had  made 
the  appointment. 

Here  is  part  of  Anthony  Wood's  account  of  Wilson  (Fasti 
Oxoniensesy  vol.  ii,  1692): 

cThis  eminent  person  who  was  much  admired  by  all  that  under 
stood  that  faculty,  especially  by  his  Maj.  K.  Ck.  i,  an  exact  judge 
therein,  was  born  at  Feversham,  in  Kent,  and  being  naturally  inclined 
in  his  youth  to  vocal  and  instrumental  Musick,  became  at  mans 
estate  so  famous  for  it,  that  he  was  first  made  a  Gent,  of  his  Maj. 
Chappel,  and  afterwards  his  servant  in  ordinary  in  that  faculty.   So 
that  ever  after  giving  his  Majesty  constant  attendance,  had  often 
times  just  opportunities  to  exercise  his  hand  on  the  Lute  (being  the 
best  at  it  in  all  England)  before  him  to  his  great  delight  and  wonder; 
who,  while  he  played,  did  usually  lean  or  lay  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Garrison  at  Oxon.  an.  1646,  he  spent  some 
years  in  the  family  of  Sir  Will  Walter.,  of  Sarsden  in  the  Parish  of 
Churchill  in  Oxfordshire,  who,  with  his  Lady,  were  great  lovers  of 
Musick.  At  length,  upon  the  desire  of  Mr.  Thos.  Barlow  ofQu.  Coll. 
(then  Lecturer  at  Churchill)  made  to  his  quondam  Pupil  Dr.  Joh.  Owen 
Vicechancellour   of  this   University,    he   was   constituted   Musick 
Professor  thereof,  an.   1656;  which,  with  other  helps  from  some 
Royalists  in  these  parts  (he  having  then  a  Lodging  in  Ball.  Coll.) 
found  a  comfortable  subsistance.  Upon  the  return  of  K.  Ch.  2.  to  his 
Dominions,  he  was  restored  to  his  places  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Choire  at  Westminster:  All  which  he  kept 
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to  his  dying  day.  He  hath  published  (i)  Psalterium  Carolinian.  The 
devotions  of  his  sacred  Majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings,  rendred  into 
verse  set  for  three  Voices,  and  an  Organ  or  Theorbo.  Printed  about  1656 
in  fol  .  .  .' — and  so  on. 

This  work  just  mentioned  consists  of  settings  of  a  number 
of  poems  of  Thomas  Stanley,  in  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Henry 
Davey's  description,  'twenty-seven  of  the  psalms  are  adapted 
to  events  in  the  late  war  and  the  words  of  David  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Charles  I.  ...  It  is  very  remarkable  that  such^a 
work  was  published  by  Cromwell's  own  Professor  of  Music  in 
^57,  when  the  Protector  was  Chancellor  of  the  University 
and  all  but  absolute  monarch  over  the  British  Islands.  Probably 
Wilson  wished  to  show  the  world  his  steady  royalism'  (History 
of  English  Music,  2nd  edition,  p.  268). 

Wood's  reference  to  Barlow  and  Owen  is  interesting,  Both 
were  Puritan  ministers.  Barlow  was  interested  in  Wilson 
because  he  was  then  living  in  the  parish  of  Churchill,  Oxford 
shire,  where  Barlow  was  'Lecturer',  or  Puritan  preacher,  and 
Wilson's  royalism  and  anglicanism  would  not  worry  Barlow, 
who  was  not  a  Puritan  by  conviction  but  a  turn-coat-and-turn- 
again — quite  a  Vicar  of  Bray,  able  to  retain  office  through  all 
the  changing  scenes  of  life.  Owen,  however,  is  a  horse  of  another 
colour,  and  Wilson's  Royalist  publication  in  the  very  year  of  his 
appointment,  under  Owen  as  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University 
and  Cromwell  as  Chancellor,  seems  a  most  daring  act  of 
defiance — or  else  of  humour  (Wood,  in  another  connexion,  calls 
him  ca  great  Humourist  and  a  pretender  to  Buffoonery'). 

Note  that  this  Vice-Chancellor  who  appointed  this  Royalist 
and  Anglican  Professor,  and  was  set  to  rule  over  him,  was  one  of 
the  most  completely  devoted  Puritan  preachers  and  authors 
of  the  times  (see  the  detailed  references  to  him  in  the  earlier 
chapter  that  I  have  entitled  cAn  Interlude'). 

When  the  Royalist  Oxford  (the  capital  and  head-quarters 
of  Charles  I  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Civil  War)  was  at 
last  won  by  the  Parliament  by  force  of  arms,  not  only  were 
ten  Royalist  and  episcopal-minded  heads  of  colleges  and  most 
of  the  professors  ejected  and  replaced  by  sound  Puritan  scholars, 
but  the  Parliament  sent  down  seven  of  the  most  popular  Puritan 
ministers  to  preach  in  the  various  churches  for  six  months.  On 
Thursdays  (compare  the  New  England  'Lecture  Day'  in 
Chapter  IV),  they  held  a  conference  for  the  public  answering 
of  questions,  which  irreverent  members  of  the  University  called 
the  'Scruple  Shop' .  So,  after  the  garden-bed  had  been  drastically 
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weeded,  was  the  climbing  plant  of  public  opinion  trained  up 
the  Puritan  trellis. 

Then,  with  a  Puritan  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  a 
Puritan  Vice- Chancellor  of  a  thoroughly  and  forcibly  Puri- 
tanized  University,  why  was  the  Royalist  Wilson  ever  made 
Professor  of  Music  and  why  were  the  daring  Wilson  and  his 
publisher,  the  equally  daring  Playford,  allowed  to  issue  that 
Royalist  and  Anglican  production — foreshadowing,  to  say  the 
least,  that  elevation  of  the  Stuart  oppressor  into  a  holy  martyr 
which  was  soon  to  come  about? 

Well,  Cromwell  was  possibly  not  personally  consulted  about 
the  appointment,  for  he  had  put  his  Chancellorship  into 
commission  and  made  his  Vice-Chancellor  his  Commissioner. 
Moreover,  we  should  remember  Cromwell's  doctrine,  laid  down 
when  an  appointment  was  objected  to,  'Sir,  the  State,  in  choosing 
men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions;  if  they  be  willing 
faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  suffices?  There  are  abundant  instances 
of  Cromwell's  tolerance.  Note  that  in  1656  he  ordered  the 
saintly  Archbishop  Ussher  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  the  Anglican  service  was  used  at  the  grave 
(see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography) ,  whilst  Cromwell's  Poet 
Laureate,  Payne  Fisher,  on  the  same  day  recited  a  Latin  elegy 
in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Yet  Ussher  had  been 
strong  in  counsel  to  Charles  I  not  to  agree  to  Strafford's 
execution,  in  1648  had  preached  a  sermon  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
denouncing  the  attitude  of  the  Parliament  to  the  King,  and 
shortly  afterwards  had  preached  before  the  captive  King  him 
self,  urging  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  And  in  many  bold 
interviews  with  Cromwell  he  had  made  himself  the  spokesman 
of  the  suppressed  Anglicanism. 

As  for  the  Psalterium  Carolinum,  it  probably  came  to  CromwelPs 
notice,  for  he  had  an  excellent  chief  of  police  (as  we  may  call 
him),  Thurloe,  always  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  sedition  or  dis 
affection.  But  Cromwell,  who  saved  many  an  opponent  from 
punishment  by  his  underlings  (and  would  have  saved  more  if 
Parliament  had  allowed  him),  was,  I  should  guess,  big-hearted 
enough  to  smile  at  Wilson,  as  he  did  at  the  deputation  of 
London  ministers  who  waited  on  him,  complaining  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  whom  they  had  turned  out  of  their  churches 
had  yet  got  their  congregations  away  from  them.  'Have  they 
so?*  said  Cromwell,  turning  as  if  he  was  going  to  give  some 
immediate  instructions  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  'But  hold .  .  . 
after  what  manner  do  the  cavaliers  debauch  your  people?'  'By 
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preaching*,  said  the  ministers.  c  Then  preach  back  again!'  said  Oliver, 
and  so  left  them  to  their  reflections  (Morley's  Cromwell,  Book  V) . ' 

As  for  Owen  he  would  certainly  have  stood  no  nonsense  of  the 
Psalterium  Carolinum  kind  from  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  or  Greek 
or  Divinity.  But  Wilson  was  Professor  of  Music,  doing  his  work 
well,  encouraging  music  in  the  University,  and  taking  part  in 
weekly  musical  meetings.  Wilson  was,  moreover,  in  Oxford 
opinion  (see  Chapter  XVIII)  'the  greatest  judge  of  Musick  that 
ever  was',  and  'the  most  noted  Musitian  in  England'  and  'the 
best  at  the  Lute  in  all  England*.  And  Owen  was  himself  a 
musician,  in  his  own  undergraduate  days  a  great  ringer  of 
bells  and  a  devotee  of  the  flute.  He  probably  argued  gently, 
*I  appointed  this  man  for  music  and  at  music  he 's  very  good; 
what  does  the  rest  matter?' 

He  may  even  have  recalled  a  precedent.  Wolsey,  the  founder 
a  century  and  a  quarter  earlier  of  the  very  college  of  which 
Owen  was  now  head,  Christ  Church,  once  had  trouble  over  the 
religious  views  of  his  chief  musician,  Taverner.  *He  threw  him 
into  a  deep  cave  under  the  ground  of  the  said  Colledge  where 
their  salt  fyshe  was  laid'  and  then,  after  letting  him  suffer  a 
little  'through  the  fylthe  stincke  thereof,  suddenly  pardoned 
him,  saying  he  was  'but  a  MusitianP 


Cromwell's  favourite  musician  and  chief  of  his  musical  staff 
(see  Chapter  XVIII)  was  John  Kingston.  He  taught  Cromwell's 
daughters  music  and  played  Cromwell's  organ  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  trained  two  choir  boys  to  sing  Deering's  Latin  motets, 
in  which  Cromwell  specially  delighted,  and  he  had  music  meetings 
at  his  own  house,  at  which  Cromwell  would  sometimes  drop  in.2 

An  enthusiastic  amateur  musician  of  this  period  was  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange,  and  when  the  Restoration  took  place 

1  As  already  mentioned,  Cromwell  had  abolished  the  actual  censorship  of  the 
press  two  years  before  Wilson's  publication  appeared  (i.e.  in  1 655) ;  the  Restoration 
re-imposed  it  (1662). 

*  The  authority  for  the  statement  about  Cromwell  and  Deering's  motets  is  the 
following  in  Anthony  Wood's  MS.  Lives  of  Musicians,  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(this  entry  is  in  the  hand  not  of  Wood  himself  but  of  Rogers — mentioned  earlier 
in  this  chapter) : 

'Hingston,  John,  an  able  Composer,  and  Organist;  He  was  Orga.  to  Oliver 
Protector,  who  had  the  Organ  of  Magd:  College  in  the  Palace  Hall  of  Hampton 
Court:  till  his  maties  Restauration:  he  bred  up  two  Boyes  to  sing  with  Himselfc 
(Mr.  Dealings)  printed  latin  songs  for  3  voices:  which  Oliver  was  most  taken  with: 
th6  he  did  not  allow  singing,  or  Organ  in  Churches.  He  had  them  sung  at  the 
Cokepit  at  White  HaU,  where  he  had  an  Organ:  and  did  allow  this  John  Kingston 
iooz  per  Annum  during  his  usurpation.* 
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attempts  to  discredit  his  loyalty  were  made  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  Edward  Bagshaw,  Junior,  partly  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  had  musical  associations  with  Cromwell.  He  received 
a  nickname,  'Noll's  Fiddler5.  L'Estrange  felt  compelled  to  reply 
to  these  attacks,  and  did  so  in  several  pamphlets,  including 
(1662)  Truth  and  Loyalty  Vindicated  from  the  Reproaches  ami 
Clamours  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw.  He  says: 

'Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw  will  have  it  that  I  frequently  solicited  a 
private  conference  with  Oliver,  and  that  I  often  brought  my  fiddle 
under  my  Cloak  to  facilitate  my  entry.  Surely  this  Edward  Bagshaw 
has  been  pastor  to  a  Gravesend  boat;1  he  has  a  vein  so  right;  a  Fiddle 
under  my  Cloak?  Truly  my  Fiddle  is  a  Bass  Viol,  and  that  5s  some 
what  a  troublesome  instrument  under  a  cloak.  .  .  . 

*  Concerning  the  story  of  the  Fiddle,  this,  I  suppose  might  be  the 
Rise  of  it.  Being  in  St.  James  his  Parke,  I  heard  an  Organ  Touched  in 
a  little  low  Room  of  one  Mr.  Hinckson's.  I  went  in,  and  found  a 
Private  Company  of  some  five  or  six  Persons.  They  desired  me  to 
take  up  a  Viole,  and  bear  a  Part.  I  did  so;  and  That^  a  Part  too,  not 
much  to  advance  the  Reputation  of  my  cunning.  By  and  by  (without 
the  least  colour  of  a  Design  or  Expectation]  in  comes  Cromwell]  He  found 
us  Playing  and  (as  I  remember)  so  he  left  us.' 


One  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors  of  1654  gives  us  a  description 
of  their  reception  at  Cromwell's  court — with  music  at  dinner 
and  after  it: 

c. . .  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in  two  coaches  of 
His  Highness  about  half  an  hour  past  one,  and  brought  us  to  White 
hall,  where  twelve  trumpeters  were  ready,  sounding  against  our 
coming.  My  Lady  Nieuport  and  my  wife  were  brought  to  His 
Highness  presently  .  .  .  who  received  us  with  great  demonstration  of 
amity.  After  we  staid  a  little,  we  were  conducted  into  another  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.  His  Highness  sat  on  one 
side  of  it  alone;  my  lord  B.,  N.,  and  myself  at  the  upper  end,  and 
Lord  President  Lawrence  and  others  next  to  us.  There  was  in  the 
same  room  another  table  covered  for  other  lords  of  the  council  and 
others.  At  the  table  of  my  Lady  Protectrice  dined  my  lady  N.,  my 
wife,  my  lady  Lambert,  my  lord  Protector's  daughter,  and  mine. 
The  music  played  all  the  while  we  were  at  dinner.  The  Lord 
Protector  [then]  had  us  into  another  room,  where  the  lady  Protectrice 
and  others  came  to  us:  where  we  had  also  music,  and  wine,  and  a 
psalm  sung  which  His  Highness  gave  us,  and  told  us  it  was  yet  the 
best  paper  that  had  been  exchanged  between  us;  and  from  thence 

1  I  do  not  understand  this  allusion.  Did  fiddlers  haunt  the  Thames  boats  as  they 
did  the  taverns?  (See  Chapter  XVIII  for  fiddles  under  cloaks.) 
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we  were  had  into  a  gallery,  next  the  river,  where  we  walked  with  his 
Highness  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  were 
conducted  back  again  to  our  houses,  after  the  same  manner  as  we 
were  brought.'  (Quoted  in  Morley's  Cromwell  and  elsewhere.) 

John  Drinkwater  has  said,1  cThe  great  Puritans,  of  whom 
Oliver  was  the  leader,  were  cultured,  well-mannered,  and  well- 
informed  men.  Oliver  himself  had  at  his  court  the  best  music 
in  Europe.'  We  are  'coming  on3  when  our  literary  men  so 
boldly  cast  aside  the  old  conventional  idea  about  the  Puritans 
being  unmusical,  but  I  would  not  feel  sure  that  I  could  endorse 
'the  best  music  in  Europe'.  The  young  Louis  XIV,  for  instance, 
had  Lully  in  his  service,  and  was  enjoying  wonderful  ballets, 
and  the  performances  of  the  'Vingt-quatre  Violons  du  Roi', 
whose  music  so  pleased  the  exile  Charles  II  that  when,  the 
Puritan  rule  at  an  end,  he  returned  to  England  he  instituted  a 
similar  organization  and  sent  Pelham  Humfrey  to  study  under 
Lully  and  to  bring  back  the  French  style. 

Still  Cromwell  was  undoubtedly  a  genuine  connoisseur. 


In  November  1657  two  of  CromwelPs  daughters  were  married, 
the  weddings  taking  place  within  eight  days  of  one  another. 
Frances  Cromwell  was  married  on  the  1 1  th,  at  Whitehall,  to 
Robert  Rich,  and  Mary  Cromwell  on  the  igth,  at  Hampton 
Court,  to  Lord  Fauconberg. 

How  the  guests  were  entertained  at  the  first  of  these  weddings 
we  may  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  William  Dugdale  to 
John  Langley,  dated  14  November  1658;  it  is  printed  on  page 
157  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission.2  Dugdale  says: 

6On  Wednesday  last  was  my  Lord  Protector's  daughter  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  grandson;  Mr.  Scobell,3  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  tyed  the  knot  after  a  godly  prayer  was  made  by  one  of  His 
Highnesses  divines;  and  on  Thursday  was  the  wedding  feast  kept  at 
Whitehall,  where  they  had  48  violins,  50  trumpets  and  much  mirth 
with  frolics,  besides  mixt  dancing  (a  thing  heretofore  accounted 
profane)  till  5  of  the  clock  yesterday  morning.  Amongst  the  dancers 
there  was  the  Earl  of  Newport4  who  danced  with  her  Highness.' 

1  Apropos  of  his  own  play  (Cromwell.,  1923).  This  passage  appeared  in  an  article 
by  him  in  Cassell's  Weekly  of  sist  March  of  that  year. 

2  I  am  most  grateful  to  our  great  Cromwellian  authority ,  Sir  Charles  H.  Firth, 
for  helping  me  to  trace  the  reports  of  these  occurrences  to  their  sources. 

3  Henry  Scobell,  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  Licenser  of  Newspapers  and  Political  Pamphlets. 

4  An  important  Royalist,  by  the  way. 
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I  should  suppose  '48  violins'  to  be  a  general  term  for  an 
orchestra  of  that  number  of  instruments,  chiefly  or  wholly 
strings  (just  as  Lully's  orchestra  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  was 
called  *Les  Vingt-Quatre  Violons  du  Roi'),  and  the  '50  trumpets5 
to  be  a  similar  general  term  for  a  wind  band  (including  haut 
boys,  drums,  and  other  instruments) . 

After  these  celebrations  were  over  at  Whitehall  they  began 
again,  apparently,  at  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to 
whom  the  bridegroom  was  heir.  Here  is  something  from  a  letter 
of  1 7  November,  from  cMr.  Ayloffe1  to  Mr.  John  Langley'  (who 
had  already  got  part  of  its  news  from  his  other  correspondent 
just  quoted) : 

'The  discourse  of  the  town  has  been  much  filled  up  with  the  great 
marriage  at  Whitehall,  which  was  solemnized  there  three  or  four 
days  last  week,  with  music,  dancing,  and  great  feasting,  and  it  now 
begins  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  Earl  of  Warwick's.5 

John  Heneage  Jesse,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England 
during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts  (4  vols.,  1840),  tells  scandalous  tales 
about  Cromwell's  behaviour  at  this  wedding — but  without 
mentioning  his  authority  (I  am  afraid  I  do  not  take  Mr.  Jesse 
very  seriously  here) : 

*We  have  a  ludicrous  account  of  Cromwell's  behaviour  at  the 
marriage  feast,  where  as  usual  he  exhibited  his  undignified  antics, 
by  throwing  sack  posset  over  the  ladies*  dresses,  and  daubing  the 
chairs,  on  which  they  were  about  to  sit,  with  wet  sweetmeats/2 

For  the  wedding  of  Mary  Cromwell  to  Lord  Fauconberg  at 
Hampton  Court  the  following  week  two  pastorals  were  written 
by  Andrew  Marvell  (Chapter  X).  In  one  of  these,  a  two- 
character  musical  dialogue,  the  bride  appeared  as  Cynthia 
and  the  bridegroom  as  Endymion.  It  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  Cromwell  appeared  as  Jove.  If  so  he  had  no 
singing  part  but  simply  came  on  the  scene  in  the  final  chorus, 
perhaps  with  a  godlike  gesture  of  'Bless  you,  my  children!' 
From  the  character  of  the  words  this  seems  quite  likely. 

In  the  other  the  characters  are  a  country  lass  and  two  lads, 
Philis,  Tomalin,  and  Hobbinol,  who  carry  on  a  dialogue  about 
the  wedding  of  Marina  and  Damon,  now  to  take  place.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sang  the  parts 
of  Marina  and  Damon,  and  that  Cromwell  took  that  of  their 

1  Possibly  John  Ayloffe,  the  satirist,  a  strong  Republican. 

a  Cromwell  had  in  his  personal  service  four  buffoons.  See  Professor  Henry 
Morley,  Bartholomew  Fair3  pp.  172  and  176. 
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father,  Menalcas,  but  there  are  no  such  singing  parts,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  these  three  characters,  also,  appeared  in 
dumb  show  in  the  final  chorus. 

It  seems  to  have  been  MarvelPs  intention  to  secure  a  contrast 
between  the  two  pastorals,  the  active  participants  in  the  second 
one  being  on  a  rustic  level. 

The  choruses  were  doubtless  sung  by  Kingston's  men  and 
boys.  We  do  not  know  the  composer  of  the  music,  which  is  lost. 

(I  am  aware  that  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  s.v. 
cMarveir,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  these  Pastorals 
and  of  Cromwell's  part  in  them,  but  cannot  see  that  it  is  recon 
cilable  with  the  poems  themselves.) 


There  is  an  occasion  recorded  when  Cromwell  held  a  sort  of 
informal  court-martial  on  a  soldier  who  was  alleged  to  have 
practised  the  wrong  sort  of  music.  The  particulars  can  be  seen 
in  a  tract  of  1650  called  Light  Vanquishing  Darkness •,  by  Captain 
Francis  Freeman,  the  author  of  a  number  of  controversial 
writings  about  that  time. 

Freeman  did  not  'get  on*  with  his  Colonel.  The  Colonel  was 
an  orthodox  Independent,  whereas  the  Captain  was  a  'Seeker*, 
a  member  of  a  strangely  vague  and  unorganized  sect  common 
at  that  time  and  especially  in  the  army.  (See  Whiting,  Studies 
in  English  Puritanism^  1931,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  out 
the  doctrines  of  the  Seekers — which  in  some  respects  approach 
those  of  the  Quakers.) 

The  Colonel  brought  a  charge  against  the  Captain  that  he 
had  been  heard  to  sing  songs  that  were  ea  grief  to  all  godly 
Christians',  and  this  is  how  the  Captain  defended  himself  when 
brought,  on  this  charge,  into  Cromwell's  presence: 

*I  shall  give  you  a  true  and  perfect  relation  both  of  the  manner, 
and  also  of  the  occasion  of  my  singing,  that  you  may  better  see  what 
slight  occasions  he  would  take  against  me.  I  had  a  souldier  in  my 
troop  whose  name  is  Roger  Daniel,  who  was  formerly  a  Lieut,  in  the 
State's  service,  a  man  whom  I  loved  very  well,  insomuch  that  I 
called  him  my  Buckingham,  my  favourit,  &c.  Who  came  to  my 
quarters  one  morning  (whilst  I  was  quartered  at  Morley,  near  Darby] 
and  told  me  that  he  had  excellent  musick  at  his  quarters,  and  invited 
me  to  come  that  night  to  hear  it.  I  asked  him  what  musick  it  was? 
he  told  me  it  was  gallant  musick,  but  did  not  tell  me  what  instru 
ments  they  were,  neither  did  I  at  present  take  any  more  notice  of 
what  he  had  said,  nor  never  thought  of  his  invitation  till  after  supper, 
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but  then  (it  coming  to  my  mind,  I  being  musical  my  selfe,  and  its 
well  known  I  can  sing  my  part)  I  went  up  to  his  quarters,  where  I 
found  them  at  supper:  the  people  of  the  house  bid  me  welcome,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  supt  my  Buckingham  (as  I  called  him)  rose  from 
the  table,  and  went  to  a  presse-cupboard,  here  he  took  out  aj§fe- 
recorder  and  a  Citern,  and  delivered  the  recorder  to  the  old  man,  and 
the  Gitern  to  his  son,  and  they  played  half  a  douzen  lessons>  very  well 
in  consort,  insomuch,  that  I  thought  they  could  sing  prick-song, 
therefore  I  desired  to  know  of  them  whether  they  could  or  not? 
they  answered  no,  but  they  had  some  delight  to  play  on  these  foolish 
instruments  (as  they  call'd  them)  and  so  played  three  or  four  lessons 
more,  and  lay'd  them  aside.  Now  it  came  to  pass  as  I  sat  by  them  in 
a  chair  taking  a  pipe  of  Tobacco:  one  Ralph  Dennis  another  Souldier 
of  mine  that  quartered  there,  having  a  very  good  voice,  sung  a  tune. 
As  he  walked  into  the  room,  Ralph,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  very  good 
voice,  and  so  hath  Graves,  which  is  another  of  my  souldiers,  I  care  not 
if  I  have  you  two,  to  quarter  near  me,  that  I  may  teach  you  to  sing 
your  song.    Captain,  said  my  Buckingham,  will  you  not  teach  me? 
Why,  thou  hast  no  good  voice,  said  I.    Yea,  and  I  have  a  good  voice, 
and  I  do  not  think,  but  that  I  shall  learn  to  sing  my  part  as  soon  as 
either  of  them.    Dost  thou  think  thou  canst?  said  I,  that  shall  be 
tryed,  and  so  began  to  sing  this  old  song,  "New  Oysters",  &c.   And 
after  I  had  sung  it  once  or  twice  over,  I  set  them  in  their  parts,  and 
showed  them  their  time,  and  strook  time  for  them  with  my  hand,  and 
found  them  very  tractable,  for  after  twice  or  thrice  singing  over,  they 
sung  their  parts  and  kept  their  time  very  well,  insomuch,  as  I  con 
ceived,  the  two  men  of  the  house  who  played  on  the  musick  before, 
were  much  taken  with  it  and  liked  our  musick  very  well.    Then  I 
sung  six  or  seven  songs  and  catches  by  myself,  whereof  one  of  them 
was  this  that  my  Col.  hath  laid  to  my  charge;  "I  met  with  Joan  of 
Kent",  &c.    And  there  was  another  "There  dwells  a  pretty  maid, 
her  name  is  Sis,"  &c.   And  these  are  the  two  songs  that  goe  under 
the  name  of  baudy  songs;  which  I  shall  appeal  to  all  that  know  what 
they  are,  and  what  the  Musick  is.    And  truly  for  my  part,  I  sung 
mearly  for  the  musick  sake,  not  thinking  any  hurt  at  all.  Neither  had 
I  indeed  any  evil  thought  in  my  heart  in  singing  any  of  these  songs, 
which  my  conscience  will  bear  me  witness.3 

The  trouble  that  followed  was  of  a  woman's  making.  The 
goodwife  of  the  house  went  to  market  at  Derby,  and  there 
mentioned  the  singing  to  her  brother;  the  brother  happened 
to  know  that  the  Colonel  was  opposed  to  the  Captain  for  his 
religious  opinions  and  made  mischief  by  telling  a  friend  of  the 
Colonel's,  who  passed  on  the  news. 

One  of  the  songs  mentioned,  'There  dwells  a  pretty  maid,  her 
name  is  Sis',  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  (only)  of  the  catches  in 
Hilton's  book,  already  mentioned,  the  words  of  which  it  would 
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be  impossible  for  me  to  print  in  this  volume,  and  my  suggestion 
is  that  the  woman  of  the  house  may  have  been  a  little  shocked 
and  that  her  gossip  on  the  subject  may  have  had  some  element 
of  complaint. 

Cromwell  expressed,  apparently,  no  opinion  as  to  the  pro 
priety  of  the  songs,  but  said  (this  is  the  Captain's  own  report) 
that  Tor  the  present  he  thought  fit  to  part  the  Colonel  and  I 
[sic]  in  regard  to  the  present  expedition  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  difference  between  us3. 

Apparently  the  Captain,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  'difficult' 
sort  of  man,  fell  into  poverty,  since  I  note  in  the  British  Museum 
a  printed  sheet  giving  his  cHumble  Petition*  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  petition  recounts  his  public  services  and  the 
personal  losses  these  have  occasioned  and  attempts  a  claim  to 
some  financial  relief. 

The  incident  is  surely  of  interest  to  us  as  giving  an  example  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers'  musical  enjoyment  when  in  quarters.  I 
am  indebted  for  my  initial  knowledge  of  it  to  Sir  Charles 
Firth's  Cromwell's  Army  (London,  1902),  but  the  facts  as  set  out 
above  have  been  taken  direct  from  Freeman's  tract;  they  seem 
to  differ  in  a  few  details  from  those  given  by  Firth,  who,  however, 
mentions  the  same  source. 


CromwelFs  little  body  of  domestic  or  court  musicians  whom 
we  know  to  have  followed  his  body  to  the  grave  (see  the  Diary 
of  Thomas  Burton,  M.P.,  for  the  year  1658,  published  1828; 
original  MS.  in  British  Museum)  was  constituted  as  follows: 

John  Kingston  (Cromwell's  organist  and  the  teacher  of  music 
to  his  daughters;  see  references  in  Chapter  XVIII). 

Davis  Mell  (the  famous  violinist;  see  same  chapter) . 

Six  other  men  (John  Rogers,  Thos.  Mallard,  Wm.  Howe, 
Thos.  Blagrove,  Wm.  Gregory,  Richard  Hudson). 

Two  boy  singers  (who  used  to  sing  the  Protector's  favourite 
pieces,  the  Latin  motets  of  Deering,  to  Kingston's  organ 
accompaniment) . 

There  is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  these  boys  because,  all 
cathedral  choirs  being  disbanded,  they  must  have  been  about 
the  only  trained  boy  singers  in  the  country  (though  possibly 
some  of  the  rich  nobles  had  others).  The  music  they  sang  I  take 
to  be  the  two-part  motets  in  Deering's  Cantica  sacra  ad  duos  & 
ires  voces,  composita  cum  basso-continuo  ad  organum  (then  current  in 
manuscript;  published  later— 1662);  but,  with  the  men,  they 
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may  also  have  taken  part  in  Deering's  similar  compositions  for 
3>  4>  5>  and  6  voices. 

Cromwell's  little  band  of  musical  retainers  was  apparently  a 
creation  ad  hoc.  The  Royal  'Chapel*  had  disappeared  with  the 
death  of  Charles  I,  and  only  reappeared  with  the  coming  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  II.  In  Mr.  H,  Cart  de  Lafontaine's 
admirable  compilation,  The  King's  Mustek;  a  Transcript  of 
Records  relating  to  Music  and  Musicians •,  1460-1700  (London,  1909), 
there  is  no  entry  between  1644  and  1660.  If  Cromwell's  almost 
royal  state  had  been  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  Common 
wealth  (i.e.  if  he  had  been  made  'Lord  Protector9  at  once) 
doubtless  the  Royal  'ChapeF  would  never  have  been  disbanded. 
He  would  have  clung  to  its  ministry  as  one  of  the  most  delight 
ful  perquisites  of  office,  though  in  view  of  the  need  for  money 
he  might  well  have  reduced  its  numbers.1 

Returning  to  the  Funeral — the  procession  was  enormous. 
It  was  divided  into  groups,  each  with  its  little  band  of  brass 
and  drums.  The  whole  ceremony  is  said  to  have  cost  'upwards 
of  £60,000'  (Prestwich,  Respublica,  1787). 


There  is  an  unconfirmed  story  that  in  1636  (eight  years  after 
the  first  Massachusetts  Bay  party  sailed)  Cromwell,  with  his 
cousin  Hampden,  took  his  passage  for  America,  and  that  the 
vessel  was  stopped  by  an  Order  in  Council.  Five  years  later, 
according  to  Clarendon,  on  the  day  when  the  Great  Remon 
strance  was  passed,  Cromwell  whispered  to  Falkland  that  if  it  had 
been  rejected  he  would  next  morning  have  sold  all  he  had  and 
never  have  seen  England  more.  (See  Morley's  Cromwell^  Book  I.) 

If  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Puritan  New  England,  which  is 
almost  certainly  what  he  meant,  would  he  have  found  his  love 
of  music  starved?  Well,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  have  met  with  no 
opposition,  and  though  at  first  he  would  have  missed  perhaps 
the  music  of  domestic  organs,  lutes,  and  chests  of  viols  he  might 
in  time  have  been  influential  in  encouraging  and  organizing  an 
earlier  and  wider  development  of  the  higher  branches  of  musi 
cal  culture  than  seems,  in  those  early  and  difficult  conditions, 
to  have  taken  place. 

1  Charles  I  had  'For  the  Wind  Instruments' ,  19  players;  'For  the  Violins',  13;  'For 
Lutes,  Violls  and  Voices9,  23;  'For  the  Harpe9,  one;  'Organ  Keeper  and  Tuner\  one;  'For 
the  VirginaW,  one;  'Musical  Instrument  Maker9,  one;  'Musician  Extraordinary  and 
Stringer  of  the  Lutes9  9  one.  This  makes  60  in  all.  In  addition  there  were  19  'Trum 
peters*  and  9  'Drummes  and  Phifes9.  The  names  of  all  these  musicians  (88  in  all)  are 
given  by  Mr.  de  Lafontaine. 


CHAPTER  X 
SOME  ENGLISH  PURITAN  POETS  AND  MUSIC 

Milton 

ANTHONY  Wood,  inAthenae  Oxonienses  (1691),  gives  informa- 
jL\tion  about  Milton  which  he  says  he  had  (through  Aubrey) 
from  the  mouths  of  the  poet  himself  and  of  his  relatives  after  his 
death.  He  says  that  when  Milton's  course  at  Cambridge  was 
ended  (his  degree  at  Oxford,  which  qualifies  him  for  Wood's 
attention,  was  by  incorporation)  : 

'Returning  to  his  Father's  house  in  the  Country,  he  spent  some 
time  in  turning  over  Latin  and  Greek  Authors  and  now  and  then 
made  excursions  into  the  great  city  to  buy  books,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  be  instructed  in  Mathematicks  and  Musick,  in  which  last 
he  became  excellent,  and  by  the  help  of  his  Mathematicks  would 
compose  a  Song  or  Lesson/  (Column  88 1.) 

Which  means  that  by  the  help  of  the  then  current  formal  rules 
of  counterpoint  and  arithmetical-acoustics  (plus  a  natural  ear 
for  music  and  much  experience  of  it)  he  could  get  on  to  paper 
pieces  for  either  voice  or  instrument.  He  was  also  a  performer: 

cHe  had  a  delicate,  tuneable  voice,  an  excellent  ear,  could  play  on 
the  Organ,  and  could  bear  a  part  in  vocal  and  instrumental  Musick.9 

When  Milton  was  travelling  in  Italy  (1638-9)  he  frequented 
places  where  music  could  be  heard,  including  a  great  musical 
entertainment  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini 
in  Rome,  where  he  heard  Leonora  Baroni,  the  greatest  singer 
of  the  day,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  three  Latin  poems.  He 
collected  and  sent  home  a  quantity  of  Italian  music  and  books 
on  music. 

In  Milton's  Areopagitica  (1644),  his  plea  for  the  cLiberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing',  he  used  a  sarcastic  analogy  that  shows  his 
matter-of-course  acceptance  (and  implies  that  of  the  Puritan 
Parliament  he  is  addressing)  of  all  kinds  of  musical  activities 
and  also  of  dancing: 

clf  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we 
must  regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to 
man.  No  music  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but  what  is 
grave  and  Doric.  There  must  be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture, 
motion  or  deportment  be  taught  our  youth  but  what  by  their 
allowance  shall  be  thought  honest;  for  such  Plato  was  provided  of. 
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It  will  ask  more  than  the  work  of  twenty  licensers  to  examine  all  the 
lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars  in  every  house;  they  must  not  be 
suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do,  but  must  be  licensed  what  they  may 
say.  And  who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals,  that  whisper 
softness  in  chambers?  .  .  . 

'The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  enquire  what  lectures 
the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  the  ballatry  and  the 
gamut  of  every  municipal  fiddler,  for  these  are  the  countryman's 
Arcadias  and  his  Montemayors.9 

The  allusion  of  the  last  words  is  to  the  popular  pastoral 
(published  1590)  and  to  the  Spanish  romancer  whose  Diana 
(originally  issued  about  1560)  was  well  known  in  translation 
amongst  die  reading  classes  of  England.  (It  may  be  remembered 
that  in  Don  Quixote  when  the  curate  burns  the  hero's  library  of 
books  of  chivalry  he  saves  Diana,  as  it  'does  not  do  the  harm  that 
books  of  chivalry  have  done'.)  The  passage  in  general  has, 
quite  obviously,  been  suggested  by  Plato's  Republic. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Naylor  (The  Poets  and  Music,  London,  1928)  has 
called  attention  to  the  large  amount,  of  technical  musical 
terminology  in  the  poetry  of  Milton  (preambulum,  symphony, 
fugue,  diapason,  mode,  proportion,  &c.)  and  to  the  many 
instruments  he  mentions  (hjte,  viol,  dulcimer,  harp,  trumpet, 
organ),  and  also  to  the  large  number  of  his  classical  and 
medieval  historical  allusions  connected  with  music.  His  sonnet 
in  praise  of  the  composer  Henry  Lawes  is  well  known. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  now  about  giving  school  pupils  oppor 
tunities  of  hearing  good  music,  and  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Britain  there  are  active  movements  for  the  organization 
of  Children's  Concerts.  Milton  was  probably  the  first  to  propose 
such  a  thing,  and  should  be  adopted  as  the  movement's  Patron 
Saint.  In  his  Tractate  of  Education  (1644),  after  recommending 
the  exercise  of  wrestling,  he  says: 

'The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient 
rest  before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in 
recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and 
divine  harmonies  of  Music  heard  or  learnt;  either  while  the  skilful 
Organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant,  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the 
whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and 
grace  the  well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer,  sometimes  the 
lute,  or  soft  organ  stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious, 
martial,  or  civil  Ditties;  which,  if  wise  men  and  Prophets  be  not 
extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners,  to 
smoothe  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered 
passions.  The  like  also  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat  to 
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assist  and  cherish  Nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their 
minds  back  to  study  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.31 

Aubrey  in  his  Lives  says  of  Milton,  'N.B.  he  made  his  nephews 
songsters  and  sing,  from  the  time  they  were  with  him3.  He  also 
says  Milton  was  €of  a  very  cheerful  humour'.  'He  had  a  delicate 
tuneable  voice,  and  had  good  skill.  .  .  .  He  would  be  cheerful 
even  in  his  gowte-fitts  and  sing,'  In  his  last  blind  days  Milton 
always  had  music  in  the  afternoon.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
first  appearance  of  the  word  'organist'  in  the  English  language 
is  in  the  above  passage  from  the  Tractate  of  Education,  Milton 
being  its  inventor.  This  is  an  error,  as  it  occurs  in  Morley's 
Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke  (1597)  and  earlier. 

Milton's  lawyer  father,  also  a  Puritan,  was,  like  him,  a  keen 
amateur  musician  and  possessed  various  instruments,  including 
an  organ;  Aubrey  says  he  taught  his  son  on  this  instrument.  He 
composed  madrigals,  motets,  and  other  things.  He  stands  in  the 
company  of  the  best  professional  musicians  of  his  time  by  his 
contribution  of  a  six-part  madrigal  to  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana 
(1601).  His  son  celebrated  his  musical  abilities  in  his  Latin 
poem  Ad  Patrem.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  him  in  both 
Burney's  and  Hawkins's  Histories  of  Music:  and  some  of  his 
compositions  are  reprinted  there.3  He  will  be  found  also  in 
Grove's  Dictionary. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  musical  Milton,  it  may  be  a  wise 
precaution  to  say  a  word  in  rebuttal  of  the  view  occasionally  put 
forward  that  he  was  not  a  normal  Puritan.  The  brilliant  Rose 
Macaulay,  for  one,  makes  this  statement  in  her  Milton  (London, 
1934).  She  remarks  (p.  25)  on  Milton's  epitaph  on  Shakespeare: 

'The  conceits  are  alive  and  lovely  with  imaginative  passion,  and 
remind  us  again  of  how  little  this  poet  was  ever,  except  politically, 
ecclesiastically  and  controversially,  a  Puritan.  Never  so,  anyhow  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  arts.' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work, 
or  of  any  ordinary  discussion,  a  personage  who  is  'politically, 
ecclesiastically  and  controversially*  a  Puritan  is,  indeed,  a  Puritan ! 
Nor,  after  what  has  already  been  said  in  preceding  chapters, 

1  Note  that  in  Presbyterian  Dunbar  in  1679  the  Council  decreed  that  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  may  be  taught  in  the  burgh  school  from  one  to  two  p.m.,  that 
is  during  the  play  hour,  *the  subject  being  rather  a  recreation  than  a  task'.    (See 
J.  S.  Curwen's  Studies  in  Worship  Music,  ist  series,  1880,  chapter  on  'Scottish  Pres 
byterian  Psalmody*.) 

2  In  Burney  a  short,  grave  motet,  *Thou  God  of  might',  and  in  Hawkins  a  longer 
one,  *O  had  I  wings  like  a  dove* — both  settings  of  words  from  Sir  Wm.  Leighton's 
The  Teares  or  lamentations  of  a  sorrowful  soule  (1614). 
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need  I  add  that  Milton's  'attitude  towards  the  artf  differed  in  no 
significant  way  from  that  of  other  cultured  Puritans:  he  was  a 
greater  artist,  and  that  is  all,  and  being  such  he  shows  us  the 
Puritan  attitude  to  art  at  its  best  and  highest. 

Miss  Macaulay  (as  my  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  will  show)  is 
mistaken  in  saying  of  masques  (p.  38),  'The  Puritans  disap 
proved  of  them5,  or  in  suggesting  (p.  91)  that  the  poet's  Puri 
tan  friends  were  shocked  to  find  him  ca  half-profane  poet5. 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  such  Puritan 
attitude;  it  seems  to  be  pure  surmise  on  the  author's  unthinking 
acceptance  of  the  unfortunate  conventional  conception  of  Puri 
tanism.  She  is,  however,  completely  accurate  in  her  statement 
(p.  no)  "The  London  of  the  middle  fifties  had  once  more  [presumably 
after  the  disturbances  of  civil  war]  a  cultivated  society.  It  was 
recovering,  under  the  healing  hand  of  time  and  the  Protectors  encourage 
ment  of  letters  and  learning,  its  character  as  a  home  of  the  Muses? 

Milton's  tracts  on  divorce  have  been  cited  to  me  as  proofs  that 
he  was  not  a  normal  Puritan:  one  might  as  well  cite  the  historic 
case  of  Luther's  permission  of  polygamy  to  show  that  Luther 
was  not  a  normal  Lutheran.  The  long  list  of  Milton's  political 
and  religious  pamphlets,  the  official  position  he  gladly  held 
under  the  Puritan  government,  his  friendships,  his  admiration 
for  Cromwell  (cour  chief  of  men3),  and  the  whole  religious 
idealism  of  his  poetry  stamp  him  as,  indeed,  a  normal  Puritan— 
up  to  his  last  years,  when  (as  we  know  by  his  posthumous  Latin 
Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine)  the  development  of  his  religious 
thought  carried  him,  in  that  respect,  beyond  the  Puritanism  of 
the  day  and  well  towards  those  liberal  views  that  were  to  be 
adopted  by  so  many  of  the  Puritan  community  during  the 
following  century. 

Andrew  Marvell 

Andrew  Marvell  (1621-78),  thrice  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Hull,  was  a  devout  Puritan  and  an  ardent  Republican.  He  was 
Milton's  colleague  in  the  Latin  Secretaryship  to  the  Common 
wealth  Government.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  soundness  in  the 
Puritan  faith  to  mention  that  Cromwell  chose  him  as  tutor  for 
his  ward,  William  Button.  He  wrote  several  poems  in  praise  of 
Cromwell.  Marvell  was  the  typical  poet  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  celebrating  its  triumphs.  The  following  poem, 
in  praise  of  music,  was  written  whilst  Cromwell  was  in  power, 
and  the  last  verse  plainly  alludes  to  him. 
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MUSIC'S  EMPIRE 

First  was  the  world  as  one  great  cymbal  made, 
Where  jarring  winds  to  infant  nature  played; 
All  music  was  a  solitary  sound, 
To  hollow  rocks  and  murmuring  fountains  bound. 

Jubal  first  made  the  wilder  notes  agree, 
And  Jubal  tuned  Music's  Jubilee; 
He  called  the  echoes  from  their  sullen  cell, 
And  built  the  organ's  city,  where  they  dwell. 

Each  sought  a  consort  in  that  lovely  place, 
And  virgin  trebles  wed  the  manly  bass. 
From  whence  the  progeny  of  numbers  new 
Into  harmonious  colonies  withdrew. 

Some  to  the  lute,  some  to  the  viol  went, 
And  others  chose  the  cornet  eloquent; 
These  practising  the  wind,  and  those  the  wire, 
To  sing  men's  triumphs,  or  in  Heaven's  choir. 

Then  music,  the  mosaic  of  the  air, 
Did  of  all  these  a  solemn  noise  prepare, 
With  which  she  gained  the  empire  of  the  ear. 
Including  all  between  the  earth  and  sphere. 

Victorious  sounds !  yet  here  your  homage  do 
Unto  a  gentler  conqueror  than  you; 
Who,  though  he  flies  the  music  of  his  praise, 
Would  with  you  Heaven's  hallelujahs  raise. 

John  Bunyan 

It  may  perhaps  surprise  some  readers  to  find  Bunyan  included 
in  a  chapter  on  poets.  Well,  if  not  exactly  a  poet  he  was  at 
any  rate  a  fluent  rhymester,  with  a  little  of  George  Herbert's 
fancifulness  in  the  spiritual  application  of  his  art.1  A  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  or  Country  Rhimesfor  Children,  by  J.  B.  appeared  in 
1686.  His  idea  is  to  take  common  objects  and  playthings  as 
text  and  he  often  does  so  quite  ingeniously. 

Music  comes  in  several  times  as  a  subject  of  his  poesy,  and, 
moreover,  two  of  his  poems  have  melodies  attached,  in  music 
type.  Can  these  be  of  his  own  composition?  Musical  skill  was 
common  in  England  in  those  days  and  in  view  of  Bunyan's 
frequent  references  to  the  art,  in  his  prose  and  verse,  we  may 
imagine  (no  harm  in  imagining!)  that  he  managed  to  secure  a 
little  teaching  from  somebody.  If  so,  either  the  teaching  did  not 

1  Occasionally,  of  course,  as  in  Who  would  true  valour  see  (if  this  be  actually  Bun- 
yan's  own  work,  which  has  by  some  been  doubted),  he  attains  to  real  poetry. 
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go  far  enough  or  else  he  did  not  correct  his  own  proofs,  since  one 
of  the  melodies  leaves  two  syllables  in  the  last  line  unsupplied 
with  notes. 

One  of  his  rhymes  is  'An  Instrument  of  Musick  in  an  unskilful 
Hand'. 

Suppose  a  Viol,  Cittern,  Lute,  or  Harp 

Committed  unto  him  that  wanteth  Skill; 
Can  he  by  strokes,  suppose  them  flat  or  sharp, 
The  Ear  of  him  that  hears  with  Musick  fill? 

No,  no,  he  can  do  little  else  than  scrape 
Or  put  all  out  of  tune,  or  break  a  string: 

Or  make  thereon  a  muttering  like  an  Ape, 
Or  like  one  which  can  neither  say  nor  sing. 

COMPARISON 

The  unlearned  Novices  in  Things  Divine 
With  this  unskilled  Musician  I  compare, 

For  such,  instead  of  making  Truth  to  shine, 
Abuse  the  Bible  and  unsavoury  are. 

Later  he  gives  us  a  contrasted  picture  of  * A  Skilful  Player  on 
an  Instrument*  (with  a  remark  or  two,  also,  on  the  necessity  for 
skill  in  listening) . 

He  that  can  play  well  on  an  Instrument 
Will  take  the  Ear  and  captivate  the  Mind, 

With  Mirth  or  Sadness:  For  that  it  is  bent 
Thereto  as  Musick,  in  it,  place  doth  find. 

But  if  one  hears  therein  that  hath  no  skill, 
(As  often  Musick  lights  of  such  a  chance) 

Of  its  brave  Notes,  they  soon  be  weary  will; 
And  there  are  some  can  neither  sing  nor  dance. 

COMPARISON 

Unto  him  that  thus  skilfully  doth  play, 

God  doth  compare  a  Gospel-Minister, 
That  rightly  preacheth  (and  doth  Godly  pray) 

Applying  truly  what  doth  thence  infer. 

This  man  whether  of  Wrath  or  Grace  he  preach 

So  skilfully  doth  handle  every  word; 
And  by  his  Saying,  doth  the  Heart  so  reach, 

That  it  doth  joy  or  sigh  before  the  Lord. 

But  some  there  be,  which,  as  the  Bruit,  doth  lie, 
Under  the  Word,  without  the  least  advance, 

God-ward:  Such  do  despise  the  Ministry, 
They  weep  not  at  it,  neither  to  it  dance. 
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Some  previous  references  to  Bunyan  have  been  seen  in 
Chapters  I  and  IV,  and  a  further  quotation  from  his  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls  is  given  in  Chapter  XX.  For  the  sake  of  biblio 
graphical  precision  it  may  be  stated  that  this  book  is  the  same 
as  the  one  very  many  times  republished  after  Bunyan's  death 
as  Divine  Emblems — unfortunately  in  a  garbled  form.  Only  one 
copy  of  the  original  edition  exists  (in  the  British  Museum) ,  but 
a  facsimile  was  issued  in  1 889  and  can  occasionally  be  found  on 
the  market.1 

A  Puritan  'Musician's  Prayer* 

George  Wither  (1588-1667),  after  a  Royalist  and  Episco 
palian  youth  and  earlier  manhood,  became  a  convinced  and 
even  fiery  Puritan.  In  1 642  he  sold  his  estate  and  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  Parliament  and  against  the  King.  When  the 
Parliamentary  party  was  triumphant  Wither  constituted  him 
self,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  eulogist  of  the  new  government, 
under  which  he  took  office.  On  the  return  of  monarchy  and 
episcopalianism  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  his  Preparation  to  the  Psalter  (1619),  he  had  shown  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of,  and  keen  interest  in,  music. 

From  the  earth's  vast  hollow  womb 
Music's  deepest  bass  shall  come. 
Seas  and  floods  from  shore  to  shore, 
Shall  the  counter-tenor  roar. 
To  this  consort  (when  we  sing) 
Whistling  winds  your  descant  bring, 
Which  may  bear  the  sound  above 
Where  the  orb  of  fire  doth  move, 
And  so  climb  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
Till  our  song  th'  Almighty  hear. 

The  poem  now  to  be  given  is  from  Hallelujah,  or  Britains  Second 
Remembrancer  bringing  to  remembrance  (in  praisefull  and  poenitentiall 
Hymns,  Spirituall  Songs  and  Moral  Odes)  Meditations  advancing  the 
glory  of  Gody  in  the  practise  ofpietie  and  virtue  (1641).  It  includes 
hymns  for  persons  of  particular  occupation,  as  Members  of 
Parliament,  poets,  tailors,  jailers,  &c.,  and  this  poem  represents 
his  provision  for  musicians. 

1  As  an  Appendix  will  be  found  descriptions  of  Bunyan's  Flute  and  Violin 
(brought  to  light  as  a  result  of  researches  made  in  preparing  the  present  work)  and 
of  his  Cabinet  with  musical  adornments. 
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FOR  A  MUSICIAN 

Many  musicians  are  more  out  of  order  than  their  instruments;  such 
as  are  so,  may  by  singing  this  Ode  become  reprovers  of  their  untun- 
able  affections:  they  who  are  better  tempered,  are  hereby  remem 
bered  what  music  is  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  most  profitable  to 
themselves. 

What  helps  it  those, 

Who  skill  in  song  have  found, 
Well  to  compose 

Of  disagreeing  notes, 
By  artful  choice, 

A  sweetly  pleasing  sound, 
To  fit  their  voice, 

And  their  melodious  throate? 
What  helps  it  them 

That  they  this  cunning  know, 
If  most  condemn 

The  way  in  which  they  go? 

What  will  he  gain 

By  touching  well  his  lute, 
Who  shall  disdain 

A  grave  advice  to  hear? 
What  from  the  sounds 

Of  organ,  fife  or  lute, 
To  him  redounds, 

Who  doth  no  sin  forbear? 
A  mean  respect, 

By  tuning  strings  he  hath, 
Who  doth  neglect 

A  rectified  path. 

Therefore,  O  Lord  I 

So  tuned  let  me  be 
Unto  Thy  Word 

And  Thy  ten-stringed  law, 
That  in  each  part 

I  may  thereto  agree, 
And  feel  my  heart 

Inspired  with  loving  awe; 
He  sings  and  plays 

The  songs  which  best  Thou  lovest, 
Who  does  ,and  says 

The  thing  which  Thou  approvest. 

Teach  me  the  skill 

Of  him  whose  heart  assuaged 
Those  passions  ill 

Which  oft  afflicted  Saul; 
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Teach  me  the  strain 

Which  calmeth  minds  enraged. 
And  which  from  vain 

Affections  doth  recal: 
So  to  the  choir 

Where  angels  music  make, 
I  may  aspire 

When  I  this  life  forsake. 

The  hymn  as  above  will  be  found  in  Fair's  edition  of  Wither, 
in  his  'Library  of  Old  Authors'  (1857).  I  suspect  a  misprint  in 
line  6  of  the  second  stanza  ('lute5  for  'flute3,  so  avoiding  the 
repetition  of  the  former  word),  but  cannot  check  by  the 
original,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  British  Museum. 

Note  that  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  was  an 
admirer  of  Wither,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage 
as  cour  modern  spirit  of  poetry' — 

"It  were  happy  for  many  if  their  parents  had  left  them  only  such 
a  legacy  as  our  modern  spirit  of  poetry  makes  his  motto,  Ut  nee 
habeant,  nee  careant,  nee  curenf.  (Letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Springe,  in 
Winthrop's  Life  and  Letters.,  1864.) 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  poem,  published  in  1621,  called  Wither" s 
Motto.  Nee  habeo,  nee  careo,  nee  euro. 

Wither  was  not  against  smoking,  and  when  in  jail  acknow 
ledged  'God's  mercy  in  wrapping  up  a  blessing  in  a  weed'.1 

Traherne 

Can  we  count  the  mystic  Thomas  Traherne  a  Puritan?  Well, 
at  any  rate  he  took  a  divinity  degree  in  the  Puritanized  Oxford 
University  and  became  rector  of  a  Herefordshire  village  in  the 
Puritan  days  (1657)  and  under  full  Puritan  conditions. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Naylor  has  called  attention  to  Traherne's  treat- 

1  Cromwell  smoked;  so  did  Milton.  So  did  many  Puritans.  When  Winslow  and 
Hopkins  went  on  an  embassy  to  Massatoit  they  spent  the  evening  smoking  with 
their  host.  In  1650  the  English  Puritan  Government  passed  An  Act  for  charging  of 
Tobacco  brought  from  New-England  with  Customs  and  excise  and  in  1652  An  Act  prohibiting 
the  Planting  of  Tobacco  in  England.  Professor  George  Saintsbury  says  (Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  vii,  p.  108),  *The  austerest  Puritan  had  no  objection 
to  the  Indian  weed.'  Yet  in  some  parts  of  New  England  there  were  restrictions  on 
smoking,  as  in  Connecticut  (1650),  where  there  was  a  sixpenny  fine  for  smoking 
in  public;  in  private,  people  who  had  already  formed  the  habit  were  allowed  to 
continue  but  others  required  *a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  some  who  were 
approved  for  knowledge  and  skill  in  phisick*  (so  ancient  is  one  of  the  devices  of  the 
Volstead  Act!)* 
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ment  of  music   (Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association,  March 
1928).  The  poet,  speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  innocence,  says: 

No  melody  on  earth  can  equal  that; 
The  sweetest  organ,  lute  or  harp  is  flat 
And  dull  compared  thereto. 

Concerning  Temperance  and  the  necessity  of  Control  he 
says: 

All  Musick,  Sawces,  Feasts,  Delights  and  Pleasures 
Games,  Dancing,  Arts,  consist  in  governed  measures. 

And  there  are  musical  allusions  in  one  or  two  other  poems,  too. 
Traherne's  poetry  dates  from  his  earlier  years.  It  only  became 
known  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  when  at  last 
published  by  Bertram  Dobell. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SOME  LIGHT  ON  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  PURITAN 
TIMES  IN  ENGLAND 

HTTHERE  exists  a  very  curious  biography  of  a  Puritan  maiden. 
i  The  author,  one  Batchiler,  was,  he  says,  a  'near  relation' 
of  his  subject  and  if  she  was  anywhere  like  so  good  and  clever 
as  he  gives  us  to  understand  (by  the  double  means  of  a  prose 
eulogy  and  a  long  poem),  then,  indeed,  the  family  had  cause 
for  tears  of  pride  and  thankfulness. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  The  Virgin's  Pattern  in  the  exemplary  life 
and  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  S.  Perwich,  who  departed  this  life,  in  every 
way  a  rarely  accomplished  Virgin  .  .  .  in  2661.  From  the  date  we 
see  that  the  accomplishments  described  were  practised  during 
the  period  of  the  Puritan  control  of  the  country,  and  the 
biography  makes  the  personal  Puritanism  of  'Mrs.'  S.  Perwich 
plain  enough  to  us  ('Mrs/  was,  of  course,  a  prefix  of  respect  in 
those  days;  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  married  state) . 

The  writer  says  that  his  heroine  was  ca  most  rare  musician" 
and  played  at  sight  on  the  treble  viol  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
a  half  (which  is  not  a  very  impressive  statement  to  us  in  these 
days  of  prodigy  violinists).  But  she  did  not  confine  herself  to 
that  one  instrument.  She  was  excellent  on  the  lyra  viol  and  on 
the  lute,  whilst  on  the  harpsichord  she  'plays  incomparably,  and 
yet  sits  as  if  she  minded  it  not'.  She  also  sang  'most  sweetly'  and 
was  'a  most  curious  Dancer',  yet  (note  this!)  though  she  danced 
at  home  she  'would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  go  to  Revels  or 
Dancing  Balls'*  Her  performance  was  'frequented  by  strangers 
from  all  parts  not  only  in  England  but  in  foreign  nations'. 
With  all  this  she  was  modest — 'could  not  endure  to  hear  her 
own  praises*. 

She  amazed  her  teachers  by  her  quick  ear. 

'Such  an  harmonious  soul  She  had,  and  a  genious  so  exceeding 
tractable  to  all  sorts  of  Musick,  that  one  of  her  Masters  (Mr.  Ives  by 
name)  was  wont  to  say  he  could  play  no  new  Lesson  before  her,  but 
She  would  have  it  presently? 

Besides  Ives  she  had  quite  a  staff  of  professors,  including 
Mr.  Thomas  Flood  and  Mr.  Wm.  Gregory:  this  latter  was 
'eminently  skilful  at  the  Lyra  Viol'  and  'taught  her  all  varieties 
of  rare  tunings' .  As  viol  master  she  had  Mr.  Stephen  Bing.  When 
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PURITAN  TIMES  IN  ENGLAND 

she  played  the  viol  'it  gave  the  delight  of  a.  full  Consort',  which 
was  all  very  well,  but  we  cannot,  with  her  biographer,  quite 
approve  her  chamber  music  playing,  since,  in  this,  'still  her 
instrument  was  Queen  of  alP,  so  that  'any  judicious  ear  might 
discern  it  above  the  rest5. 

Her  lute  teachers  were  Mr.  Ashberry  and  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
cthe  rare  Lutenist  of  our  Nation5. 

She  would  have  learned  to  play  the  organ  from  eMr.  Albertus 
Brian,  that  famously  velvet  fingered  Organist*,  but  she  had  not 
time  (at  last  she  admits  human  limitation!),  so  she  simply  took 
harpsichord  lessons  from  him,  though  he  soon  admitted  that 
she  played  as  well  as  he  himself. 

Her  singing  teacher  was  Mr.  Edward  Colman;  one  dancing 
master  (amongst  others)  was  Mr.  Hazard,  and  she  enjoyed, 
further,  the  tuition  of  Messrs.  Hows,  Mell,  and  Stifkins. 

In  fact  the  list  of  her  teachers  is  quite  a  professional  directory 
of  the  London  of  that  period.  I  have  named  a  dozen  of  them, 
but  these  were  not  all.  Many  of  the  names  I  have  given  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  book  and  their  appearance  here  helps 
to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  musical  profession  of  Com 
monwealth  days  was  (despite  the  destruction  of  organs  and  the 
dispersal  of  choirs)  not  so  badly  off. 

As  for  such  musicians  as  Susannah  did  not  employ  to  teach 
her,  they  had,  at  any  rate,  the  felicity  of  hearing  her. 

Laws,  Sympson,  Polewheel,  Jenkins,  all 

Stand  raoisKd  while  they  hear  her  play. 
And  with  high  admiration  say 
What  curious  strains !   What  rare  divisions ! 
Are  we  not  'rnong  Celestial  visions ! 
This  is  no  humane  hand. 

As  for  the  singing — 

So  tun'd  a  voice!  so  shrill  a  sound, 
In  Male  or  Female  rarely  found. 

Now,  of  course,  Susannah  was  too  good  to  live.  You  have 
intelligently  foreseen  that!  Misfortune  began  with  the  death  of 
her  lover,  which,  however,  had  the  good  effect  of  increasing  her 
religious  devotion;  she  still  enjoyed  good  company  but,  we^are 
told,  generally  managed  to  lead  the  conversation  into  pious 
channels.  She  took  to  visiting  Puritan  friends  who  (I  suppose 
chiefly  in  the  early  Restoration  days)  were  prisoners  in  the 
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Tower   of  London,   singing  and   playing   to   them   'with   all 
alacrity  imaginable*.   As  the  poem  neatly  puts  its, 

Christ's  suffering  Members  she  would  visit 
As  oft  as  time  serv'd,  she'd  not  miss  it. 

Then  came  the  end.  She  died  in  1 66 1,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  having,  on  a  visit,  been  "unhappily  lodged  in  damp 
Linnen3. 

Compare  the  freedom  with  which,  in  Puritan  London, 
Susannah  Perwich  enjoyed  the  services  of  the  best  musical 
professors  with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  some  of  her  Italian 
sisters  at  about  the  same  period.  The  following  summary  of 
conditions  in  Bologna  is  Professor  Dent's,  in  his  Introduction 
to  The  Violin-makers  of  the  Guarnieri  Family  (1626—72} :  their  Life 
and  Work,  by  W.  H.,  A.F.,  and  A.  E.  Hill  (London,  1932). 

eln  May  1686  the  Cardinal  Legate  obtained  from  Rome  an  edict 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  "offences  due  to  the  immoderate 
application  of  women  to  the  study  of  music."  Music,  it  said,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  becoming  to  the  female  sex,  distracting 
them  from  their  appropriate  occupations  and  duties,  besides  exposing 
to  grave  dangers  alike  themselves,  those  who  taught  them,  and  those 
•who  listened  to  them.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  no  woman, 
be  she  virgin,  wife  or  widow,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  station,  nor  even 
those  who  were  living  in  convents  or  orphanages  for  their  education 
or  for  any  other  reason,  notably  that  of  learning  music  in  order  to 
practise  it  in  the  said  convents,  should  learn  to  sing  or  play  upon  any 
musical  instrument  from  any  man,  whether  layman,  ecclesiastic  or 
member  of  a  religious  order,  even  if  he  were  in  any  degree  related 
to  her.  Severe  penalties  were  threatened  to  any  heads  of  families 
who  dared  to  admit  into  their  houses  any  music-masters  or  musicians 
to  teach  their  daughters  or  any  of  their  womenkind.9 

As  emphasizing  the  different  spirit  in  Puritan  England  at 
about  the  same  period,  note  the  wide  dedication  of  The  Virgin's 
Pattern — 'To  all  the  young  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  of  the  several 
Schools,  in  and  about  the  City  of  London,  or  elsewhere.' 


Here  is  something  else  testifying  to  the  activities  of  the  music- 
teaching  profession  during  the  Puritan  rule.  Edward  Lowe 
had  been  organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford.  The 
Commonwealth,  with  its  suppression  of  Church  music,  brought 
that  position  to  an  end,  but  he  naturally  continued  his  music 
teaching.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  him  to  a  pupil,  Barbara 
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Fletcher,  on  his  sending  her  a  manuscript  book  of  virginal 
lessons  (still  in  existence)  : 

'Most  vertuous  Mris  Barbaj^,. 

I  humbly  beseech  you  to  play  thes  Lessons  in  the  Order  sett  downe 
Constantly  once  a  day,  if  you  have  health  and  leasure.  Play  not, 
without  turninge  the  Lesson  in  your  Booke  before  you  &  keep  your 
eye  (as  much  as  you  can)  in  your  Booke.  If  you  Chance  to  miss  goe 
not  from  the  Lesson,  till  you  have  perfected  it.  Above  all,  Play  not 
too  fast.  Thes  few  rules  observed  you  will  gaine  your  selfe  much 
Honnour  &  some  Creditt  to  your  master,  whose  better  title  is 

Your  most  humble  servant 

TV/T       t,     *  Ed:  Lowe.' 

25  March  1052. 

(The  Flemings  at  Oxford,  published  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society, 


Anthony  Wood,  the  great  Oxford  chronicler,  whose  biogra 
phical  details  of  various  persons  of  his  time  are  often  quoted  in 
the  present  work  (as  they  must  be  in  any  work  treating  of  the 
England  of  this  period),  was  a  keen  music  lover.  He  tells  the 
story  of  his  violin  lessons  as  follows: 

'An.  Dom.  1653.  After  he  spent  the  Summer  at  Cassington  in  a 
lonish  and  retired  condition,  he  returned  to  Oxon,  and  being  advised 
by  some  persons,  he  entertained  a  master  of  musick  to  teach  him  the 
usual  way  of  playing  on  the  violin,  that  is,  by  having  every  string 
tuned  5  notes  lower  than  the  other  going  before.  The  master  was 
Charles  Griffith,  one  of  the  musitians  belonging  to  the  city  of  Oxon., 
whom  he  thought  then  to  be  a  most  excellent  artist,  but  when 
A.W.  improv'd  himself  in  that  instrument,  he  found  him  not  so.  He 
gave  him  %s.  6d.  entrance,  and  los.  quarterly.  This  person  after  he 
had  extreamly  wondred  how  he  could  play  so  many  tunes  as  he  did 
by  fourths,  without  a  director  or  guide,  he  then  tuned  his  violin  by 
fifths,  and  gave  him  instructions  how  to  proceed,  leaving  then  a 
lesson  with  him  to  practise  against  his  next  coming*  (Life  and  Times, 
ed.  Clark,  i,  181). 

I  take  the  words  cone  of  the  musitians  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Oxon.5  to  mean  that  Griffith  was  one  of  the  city  waits.  The 
reference  to  the  fourths  and  fifths  means  that  Wood  had,  in 
ignorance,  been  tuning  his  violin  on  the  general  principle  of 
the  old  viols,  which  were  now  quickly  to  be  superseded;  probably 
Wood  began  as  a  violist.  The  system  of  paying  a  music  teacher  an 
'entrance  fee9  continued  in  England  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (Dr.  Burney  used  to  take  such  a  fee  —  but  not  zs.  6d.  !). 
*  #  *  * 
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Bulstrode  Whitelocke  (1605-75)  was  one  of  the  most  promi 
nent  and  useful  of  Cromwell's  supporters.  He  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  (1654),  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Navigation  (1655),  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  urge  Cromwell  to  take  the  Crown  (1657),  and  so 
forth.  His  famous  ambassadorship  to  Sweden  has  already  been 
alluded  to  (Chapter  IV).  All  this  activity  on  behalf  of  repub 
lican  Britain  naturally  led  to  punishment  when  Britain  became 
Royalist  again. 

The  great  man  left  a  manuscript,  'Whitelocke's  Labours 
remembered  in  the  Annales  of  his  Life,  written  for  the  Use  of 
his  Children9.  Amongst  other  advice  he  urges  the  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  music.  He  had  from  childhood  much 
cultivated  this  art.  (cln  music  he  grew  to  be  quite  a  master, 
for  his  father,  Sir  James,  who  was  skilled  in  vocal  music,  and 
who  had  weekly  concerts  at  his  house  in  Fleet  Street,  caused  his 
son  and  two  daughters  to  be  thoroughly  taught  this  accom 
plishment.  ...  At  the  frequent  music  meetings  given  by  the 
father,  his  children  were  accustomed  to  sustain  their  parts  and 
indeed  often  composed  music  themselves/)1 

In  his  student  days  in  Oxford,  and  as  a  lawyer  in  London, 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke  had,  in  pre-Commonwealth  days,  taken 
charge  of  all  the  music  for  a  great  masque,  The  Triumphs  of 
Peace  (words  by  Shirley),  which  the  members  of  the  four  great 
legal  bodies,  the  Inns  of  Court,  had  joined  to  present  before 
Charles  I  and  his  Queen  in  1633.  He  says: 

'I  made  choice  of  Mr.  Simon  Ives,2  an  honest  and  able  musician, 
of  ecceUent  skill  in  the  art,  and  of  Mr.  Lawes,3  to  compose  all  the 
airs,^  lessons,  and  songs  for  the  Masque,  to  be  the  masters  of  all  the 
musicke  under  me.  ...  I  was  so  conversant  with  the  musitians,  and 
so  willing  to  gaine  their  favour,  especially  at  this  time,  that  I 
composed  an  aier  myselfe,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ives,4  and 
called  it  Whitelocke  *s  Coranto;  which  being  cried  up,  was  first  played 
publiquely,  by  the  Blackfryar's  musicke,  who  were  then  esteemed  the 
best  of  common  musitians  in  London.  Whenever  I  came  to  that 
house  (as  I  did  sometimes  in  those  dayes),  thbugh  not  often*  to  see 


?7  Whitelocke,  Lord  Commissioner  of 

R   V  %Sl±  *£SS*T  *!£  C™*«fS™d*n>  *  the  Period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
a  o       7£lteiock!  (1860)     This  work  is  largely  based  on  family  papers. 

2  One  of  Susannah  Perwich's  teachers. 

3  William,  not  Henry.   The  orchestra  included  forty  lutes  (!)  as  weU  as  other 
mstruments.  Imgo  Jones  prepared  the  scenery. 

«•  Here  is  a  touch  of  Puritan  honesty!  s  Another  Puritan  touch? 
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a  play,  the  musitians  would  presently  play  Whitelockis  Coranto,  and 
it  was  so  often  called  for  that  they  would  have  it  played  twice  or 
thrice  in  an  afternoon.  .  .  .  It  grew  to  that  request,  that  all  the 
common  musitians  in  this  towne,  and  all  over  the  kingdome,  gott 
the  composition  of  it,  and  played  it  publiquely  in  all  places,  for 
above  thirtie  years  after.3 

This  thirty  years,  by  the  way,  takes  us  right  through  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  once  again  illustrating  the  public  per 
formance  of  music  during  the  Puritan  rule* 

Then  he  makes  some  moral  reflections  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children,  for,  after  all,  says  he,  the  things  he  has  been  describing 
are  but  trifles,  and  adds  (and  this  is  the  pointed  part  of  my 
quotation) : 

eYet  I  am  farre  from  discommending  the  practice  of  the  art,  and 
exercise  of  this  -recreation  for  a  diversion,  and  so  as  you  spend  not 
too  much  of  your  time  in  it,  that  I  advise  you  in  this  as  in  other 
accomplishments,  that  you  indeavour  to  gett  to  some  perfection  as  I 
did,  and  it  will  be  the  more  ornament  and  delight  to  you/ 

He  then  inserts  the  Coranto  he  has  spoken  of.  It  is  not  extra 
ordinary,  but  has  a  swing.  Burney's  History  of  Music  (vol.  iii, 
pp.  370  et  seq.)  gives  all  the  above  and  a  good  deal  more  and 
reproduces  the  Goranto.  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  gives  the 
gist  of  the  above  and  the  music  of  the  Coranto.  The  Coranto 
is  also  in  Busby's  History  of  Music  (1819).  And  all  these  are 
books  that  speak  of  music  as  suppressed  in  those  days:  'Music  is 
an  enjoyment  that  Puritanism  forbad9,  as  Busby  puts  it. 

In  the  same  year  that  Whitelocke  organized  the  music  for 
the  famous  Masque  at  Whitehall  he  went  to  France,  and  then, 
returning: 

'Having  left  France  before  he  could  perfect  himself  in  the  language, 
he  took  the  son  of  a  Parisian  goldsmith,  one  Piccasta,  into  his  service, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  hearing  him  speak  his  own  tongue  and  play 
the  lute,  on  which  instrument  he  excelled.*1 

And  all  this  time  Whitelocke  held  those  opinions  in  matters 
of  religion  and  conduct  that  we  call  (and  that  were  already 
called)  'Puritanical*.  Some  years  earlier  (1628)  we  find  him 
remarking  on  the  two  kinds  of  Puritans  he  finds  everywhere, 
the  'knave  Puritan'  (a  knave  who  pretended  Puritanism  for 
what  he  could  get)  and  the  'knave's  Puritan'  (the  virtuous  man 

1  Memoirs  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  already  quoted. 
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whom  knaves  called  'Puritan9  because  he  would  not  do  as  ill  as 
they  did),  and  of  the  latter  he  exclaims,  'May  you  all  be  such 
Puritans  !* 

Whitelocke's  Puritanism  and  his  love  of  music  are  equally 
evident  to  any  one  who  reads  his  life. 


Playford  in  his  Musicall  Banquet  of  1651  (see  Chapter  VIII), 
having  given  his  readers  a  little  elementary  theoretical  informa 
tion,  proceeds  to  advise  them  to  get  some  good  teaching,  to 
procure  which,  he  says,  is  of  no  difficulty  to  a  happy  Londoner. 

'Thus  having  briefely  set  downe  these  few  necessary  and  easie 
principles  of  the  theorick  part  of  Musick,  I  shall  wish  you  good 
successe  in  the  practick  part,  which  will  soone  bee  obtained  by  the 
helpe  of  an  able  Master,  this  City  being  at  present  furnished  with 
many  excellent  and  able  Masters  in  this  Art  and  Science,  some  of 
whose  names  for  information  of  such  as  desire  to  become  Practitioners 
therein,  I  have  heere  inserted. 


For  the  Voyce  or  Viole 


Mr.  Henry  Lawes. 
Mr.  Charles  Colman. 
Mr.  William  Webb. 
Mr.  John  Birtenshaw. 
Mr.  George  Hudson. 
Mr.  David  Mell. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bates. 
Mr.  Stephen  Bing. 
Mr.  Thomas  Maylard. 


Mr.  Edward  Colman. 
Captaine  Cooke. 
Mr.  Henry  Farabosco. 
Mr.  John  Harding. 
Mr.  Jeremy  Savile. 
Mr.  John  Goodgroome. 
Mr.  John  Este. 
Mr.  William  Paget. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Cum  multis  aliis. 


For  the  Organ  or  Virginall 
Mr.  Richard  Portman. 
Mr.  Christopher  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Randall  Jewet. 
Mr.  John  Cobb. 
Mr.  John  Hinkston. 
Mr.  Farmelow. 
Mr.  Brian. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sandley. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Rogers. 
Cum  multis  aliis. 


The  drawing  of  'characters*  was  an  important  branch  of 
literary  industry  in  seventeenth-century  England,  and  the  craze 
for  these  descriptive  essays  has  been  in  after  times  a  great  boon 
to  historians  of  the  epoch.  There  is  a  book  of  characters  of  a 
quizzical  sort  published  during  the  period  of  Puritan  rule — 
Richard  Flecknoe's  Enigmatical  Characters  (1658). l  It  has  one  or 
two  passages  of  interest  as  showing  the  cultivation  of  music  in 
Puritan  days. 

Thus,  there  is  a  description  "Of  a  School  for  Young  Gentle- 

r/-\rv»  f*-r\  *  - 


women 


€To  Show  how  many  degrees  they  are  removed  from  Court  breeding 

1  Flecknoe  (Dryden's  'MacFlecknoe')   was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.    More 
about  him  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 
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Muficali   Banquet , 

Set' forth  in  three  choice-*  Varieties  of  M  V  S  f  CK. 

The  firft  Part  prtfcnts  you  with  Excellent  new  Lcffons  for  the  Ltr*  Viol  >  fee  to  fcvcraii 

New  Tunings. 

The  fecond  a  Collection  of  New  and  Choyce  Allmans,  Corants,  arid  Sarabands  for  one 
Treble  and  BafR  Viol,  compofcd  by  k\r.trjfftam  LAMS^  and  other  Excellent  Authours. 

The  third  Part  containes  New  and  Choyce  Catches  or  Rounds  for  three  or  fourc 

Voyccs.    To  which  is  added  fome  lew  Rules  and  Dirc&ions  for  fuch  as 

learne  to  fine,  or  to  play  on  the  Viol, 


L  O  N  *&   O  *>{,, 

Printed  by  7.  K+  for  John  Betfon,  and  Job,*  Wajtord)  and  arc  to  be  fold  at  their  Shops  in 
4#s  Church-Yard,  and  in  the  Inner  Temple  >  ncarc  the  Church  Doore, 


Example. 

There  are  alfb  prick  Notes,  whidb  prick 
is  ever  obfcrvcd  to  bee  halfe  fo-much  as  the 

5  I  I 

MIM 

Note  which  is  before  it,  wb.  if  a  prick  bee 

*     4** 

*%  1  +** 

after  a  Sembrccfe,  then  that  is  a  Minim  5  fo 

-  f  •!  • 

t  J  11'  J 

thereby  the  Sembrccfe  is  made  three  Mi-* 

nims  ,  the  like  is  if  a  prick  follow  a  Minim, 
then  it  is  a  Crotchet.  &c. 

-1              z         t 

ADircdVr:    ASharpc-f    BFlat> 

Thus  having  briefely  fee  downe  chcfc  few  neceffary  and  eafie  principles  of  the  theorick 
part  of  Muficlc,  I  fhall  wifh  you  good  fucceflc  in  the  praftick  part ,  which  wiJl  foone  bee 
obtained  by  the  helpc  of  an  able  Mafter,  this  City  being -at  prcfcnt  furnifhed  witn  many 
excellent  and  able  Matters  in  this  Art  and  Science,  fome  of  whofc  names  for  information 
of  fuch  as  deHre  to  become  Pra&itioners  therein,  I  have  heerc  infcxted. 


Mr,  Thomas  Rites. 
Mr.  Stephen  Stag. 
Mi.ThomtU  MtyLard. 


For  the  Voyce  or  Viole. 
Mr.  7/^/»jr  L**e$. 
Mr.  Cfor£  J  Cdmtn. 
Mr.rrtffiam  webb. 
Mr.  JoJ&v«  Ht'rtcnfba*** 
Mr.  George  tfwJfo/t. 


Captaine  C<?fltif. 

Mr.  Jofo*  Hard$*g. 
Mr.  Jeremy  Savilf. 
Mr.  J^  ^ootlgrootne. 
Mr.JckxEfo. 
Mr.  triHitm  Pfiget. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Gum  multitdiif- 


For  the  Organ  or  Virginall. 
Mr.  Richard  portm&i* 
Mr.  Cbrtflopher  Gibltuu. 
Mr.,     "•  " 


Mr.JtbHfJMif* 
Mr.  Farmeloa* 
Mr.J 


Mr. 


Cam  multtf  tliti. 


The 


LONDON  MUSIC  TEACHERS  IN  COMMONWEALTH  DAYS 

In  the  Douce  Collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library  is  to  be  found  the  one  remain 
ing  copy  of  John  Playford*s  Musicall  Banquet,  issued  during  the  Common 
wealth  (see  page  131).  It  assures  us  that  'many  excellent  and  able  Masters* 
were  then  at  the  service  of  Londoners,  and  gives  us  a  list  of  about  thirty  of  the 

chief  of  them. 
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their  Schools  most  commonly  are  erected  in  some  Country  Village  nigh 
the  town,  where  to  save  charges  .  .  .  they  have  the  worst  Masters  can 
be  got,  for  love  or  moneys  learning  to  quaver  instead  of  singing,  hop  inst. 
of  dancing,  and  rake  the  Ghitar,  nimble  the  Virginals,  and  scratch  and 
thumb  the  Lute,  instead  of  playing  neatly  and  handsomely,  .  .  .* 

Another  sketch  is  eOf  a  French  Dancing-Master  in  England5, 
describing  him  as  a  'rule-the-roost  who  thinks  himself  every 
body'  and  'makes  all  dance  after  his  fiddle5. 

Then  we  find,  too,  a  sketch  'Of  a  petty  French  Lutenist  in 
England3.  He  conies  Vith  an  ill  meen,  and  thred-bare  cloathes* 
and  arraigns  Englishmen  for  not  being  up  to  French  styles  in 
instrument  and  performance — cthe  twelve  Ranks  of  strings  o' 
th*  Lute,  the  double  neck,  the  lessons,  the  method  of  Playing'. 
He  himself  'has  the  only  new  method  of  Paris*. 

The  English,  says  Flecknoe,  readily  fall  for  all  this,  being 
infatuated  with  things  a  la  mode,,  cso  besotted  with  it,  as  the  first 
Frenchman  has  their  money3. 


The  kind  of  school  just  alluded  to  finds  a  strong  contrast  in 
another  kind  projected  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  in  The  Advice  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  for  the  Advancement  of  some 
Particular  Parts  of  Learning  (1648). 

Petty  was  a  marvel  of  mental  multiplicity  in  various  moods — 
a  sailor,  a  clothier,  a  medical  man,  a  great  political  economist, 
and  other  things  (the  trade  of  universal  provider  was  somewhat 
easier  then  than  now,  when  knowledge  has  in  every  department 
so  much  increased).  His  earlier  reputation  was  founded  on  the 
invention  of  a  manifold  letter-writer  and  the  publication  of  the 
tractate  just  mentioned.  This  tractate  (like  Milton's  mentioned 
in  Chapter  X)  was,  it  will  be  noted,  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib,  himself  a  writer  on  the  subject.  Note  that  Petty,  at 
this  time  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  included 
in  his  suggestions  this  one — 'That  all  children,  though  of  the 
highest  ranke,  be  taught  some  gentile  Manufacture  in  their 
minority,  such  as 

Turning  of  curious  Figures, 

Making  Mathematicall  Instruments,  etc. 

**•»«.»• 

Making  Musicall  Instruments.* 

Petty's  idea  was  to  turn  out  knowledgeable,  practical  citizens 
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and  (he  risked  or  overlooked  a  pun!)  to  do  away  with  petti 
foggers'. 

In  this  idea  of  setting  the  children  to  make  musical  instru 
ments  he  anticipated  by  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  a  practice 
that  is  now  beginning  to  be  heard  of  in  educational  circles  both 
in  England  and  America. 

There  is  something  attractively  human  about  Petty.  He  is  the 
hero  of  a  famous  anecdote  more  often  repeated  than  attributed 
to  its  right  source — Challenged  to  a  duel,  and,  as  the  challenged 
party,  entitled  to  choose  the  place  and  weapons,  he  elected, 
being  short-sighted,  to  place  himself  on  equal  terms  with  his 
antagonist  by  the  choice  of  axes  in  a  dark  cellar. 

Is  there  no  significance  in  the  fact  that  two  Tractates  of  Educa 
tion  (1644  and  1648)  both  written  by  members  of  the  Parlia 
mentary  party,  should  give  a  place  to  music? 

A  pamphlet  of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  (A  Publique  Lecture,  1650) 
professes  to  treat  of  call  the  languages,  arts,  sciences  and  noble 
exercises,  which  are  taught5  in  Gerbier's  Academy — at  Bethnal 
Green.  Music  is  commended  as  ccherished  by  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth'.  Dancing  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Holy  Writ, 
says  Gerbier,  tells  us  cthat  King  David  and  Miriam,  Aaron's 
sister,  were  moved  by  a  pious  Zeale  to  dance  before  the  Lord, 
and  doubtless  the  Dances  were  neither  Galliards,  nor  Sarabands, 
Pavans,  nor  Corantos*.  He  seems  to  hesitate  a  little  about  the 
desirability  of  teaching  dancing  in  academies  such  as  his,  but 
if  it  can  be  'gracefully  performed,  with  agility  and  dexterous 
carriage  of  body,  without  drunkennesse  and  gluttonnes  from 
Feasts',  he  thinks  it  has  the  advantage  of  serving  as  ca  means  to 
prevent  the  stinging  whisperings,  which  al  the  care  of  Parents 
cannot  save  their  Daughters  from,  at  publick  meetings,  when 
if  there  be  no  dancing  (which  is  a  recreation  by  all  men  seen) 
younger  men  will  be  apt  to  buz  in  Maidens  ears  that  which 
cannot  be  heard,  and  that  which  very  oft  strikes  a  dangerous 
sting  even  to  the  very  heart'.  (In  other  words,  he  thinks  dancing 
keeps  young  people  out  of  mischief.) 

Gerbier,  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  Charles  I, 
was  a  Protestant  Frenchman,  a  good  deal  of  an  adventurer,  who 
need  not  be  taken  very  seriously,  and  the  fact  that  during  the 
Commonwealth  he  publicly  commended  music  and  dancing 
as  parts  of  education  would  not  have  much  importance  if  we 
had  not  so  often  been  told  that  these  were  forbidden  arts  during 
the  period. 

The  late   Professor  Foster   Watson's    The  English   Grammar 
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Schools  to  1666  (Cambridge  University  Press,  igoS),1  the  standard 
book  on  the  education  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  does 
very  fair  justice  to  the  subject  of  music.  For  some  time,  he  says, 
music  had  been  dropping  out  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum. 
But  the  sons  of  the  new  middle-classes  who  arose  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  times  took  up  not  only  the  study  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  but  'more  generally  still  they  pursued  the  serious 
side  of  music,  bringing  to  it  a  puritanic  glow'.  'Luther's  insis 
tence  on  family  life  became  a  basis  of  education  and  was  as 
fruitfully  realized  in  Puritan  England  as  in  Germany.  The 
progress  of  Music  as  an  art,  in  England,  was  not  scholastic  but 
domestic.'  Professor  Watson  then  goes  on  to  say:  cThe  age  was 
not  one  to  give  the  restfulness  and  leisure  necessary  to  great 
musical  composers.  But  that  musical  culture  was  lost  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  disproved  by  the  readiness  with  which  it 
flourished  again  after  the  Restoration.'  (I  would  say  that  it 
'continued  to  flourish  for  a  time  after  the  Restoration',  but  I 
guess  that  the  author  is  thinking  of  the  re-blossoming  of  church 
music  as  soon  as  it  was  again  permitted.)  He  points  out 
that  eAs  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  important  educational 
step  proposed  in  connexion  with  music  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  consideration  in  1656-7  of  a  petition  for  the 
founding  of  a  College  of  Music'  (which  petition  I  discuss  in  my 
Chapter  XVIII). 


Some  information  as  to  the  practice  of  music  in  the  universities 
during  this  period  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XII.  It  is,  perhaps, 
just  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Professorship  of  Music  at 
Gresham  College,  London,  was  maintained  during  the  period 

1  The  term  'Grammar  School'  having  taken  on  a  new  meaning  in  the  United 
States  (simply  what  in  England  is  called  'Elementary  School')  it  may  be  desirable 
to  explain  that  the  English  grammar  schools  were  so  railed  because  the  Latin 
Grammar  was,  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  founded  (the  sixteenth  century 
chiefly),  the  uncontested  basis  of  all  education,  and  hence  the  chief  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were  about  300  grammar  schools* 
but  many  were  swept  away  by  the  rapacious  officials  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI 
(though  the  latter  always  counts  as  a  great  founder  of  schools).  In  Elizabeth's 
reign  about  150  were  founded  and  in  James  the  First's  some  more.  The  troubles 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  checked  progress,  but  Cromwell  adopted  an  active  policy. 
Then  came  the  Restoration,  which  proved  a  wet  blanket;  religious  persecution 
brought  discouragement  and  "The  various  restrictions  culminating  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1 662  brought  the  Grammar  Schools  to  low  water  mark.  It  has  been 
said  with  some  truth  that  from  1662  to  1870  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  country 
were  totally  inefficient*  (Professor  John  Adams,  in  Chambers'*  Encyclopaedia,  s.v. 
'Education'). 
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of  Puritan  rule.  Unfortunately  after  the  first  professor,  John 
Bull  (in  office  1596  to  1607),  the  maladministration  of  the  whole 
institution  by  the  City  authorities  was  so  great  that  for  a 
century  and  a  half  the  Professors  of  Music  were  medical  men, 
parsons,  lawyers — anything  but  musicians.  Thus  at  the  time 
the  Civil  War  began  the  Professor  was  Dr.  Richard  Knight,  a 
physician,  and  following  him,  in  1650,  came  the  celebrated 
inventor,  mathematician,  and  economist  already  mentioned, 
Sir  William  Petty — to  be  succeeded  in  the  year  of  the  Restora 
tion  by  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  another  physician. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  scandal  was  not  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government's  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  (see 
Chapter  XVIII);  when  Hawkins  and  Burney  wrote  their 
Histories  of  Music  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
complained  that  it  was  still  going  on. 
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notable  embassy  Cromwell  sent  to  Queen  Christina  of 
-  Sweden  has  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  IV.  The  ambas 
sador  was  the  music-loving  Puritan  lawyer  and  statesman, 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  and  his  chaplain  the  music-loving 
Puritan  minister,  Nathaniel  Ingelo,  who  (note  this!)  held  the 
additional  office  of  'rector  chori*.  Nearly  forty  years  after, 
Dr.  Rogers,  the  composer,1  recalled  the  embassy  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Anthony  Wood,  as  follows: 

'According  to  your  desire  when  you  were  at  my  house  last  week, 
I  have  herewith  made  some  addition  to  what  I  formerly  gave  you, 
viz.  —  That  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingelo  going  into  Sweedland  as  chaplaine 
to  the  lord  ambassador  to  Christina  the  queen,  he  did  then  present 
to  the  said  queen  two  sets  of  musique  which  I  had  newly  made,  being 
four  parts,  viz.,  two  treble  violins,  tenor,  bass  in  Rlami  key,2  which 
were  played  to  her  Majesty  by  the  Italians,  her  musicians,  to  her 
great  content.*  (Quoted  in  Hawkins'  History  of  Music,  Gh.  122.) 

Whilst  Ingelo  was  away  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  Puritan 
musical  friends  in  London.  Andrew  Marvell  (see  Chapter  X) 
wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  with  an  English  version: 

Without  thee,  listless  on  Thames  bank  we  rove, 
And  o'er  the  barren  plains  disbanded  move, 
Thy  pipe  discordant  mocks  our  awkward  throat, 
And  Rogers'  cithern  will  not  yield  a  note. 

—  and  so  on  (MarvelPs  Works,  ed,  Grosart,  i.  403-13).  This 
reference  to  Rogers,  taken  with  the  extract  above,  seems  to 
show  that  there  was  some  special  friendship  between  him  and 
Ingelo,  and  suggests  also  that  Marvell  shared  it.  Rogers  set  to 
music  some  words  of  Ingelo.  Rogers  seems  to  have  been  the 
swell  composer  with  whom  in  Commonwealth  days  England 
swanked  abroad,  for  Anthony  Wood  (Life  and  Times,  diary 
entry  of  July  1660)  records: 

c  About  the  yeare  1653  was  several!  sets  of  airs  of  the  said  Benjamin 

1  He  who  was  given  the  B.Mus.  at  Cromwell's  request  (see  Chapter  IX);  eleven 
years  later  he  had  proceeded  D.Mus.  at  Oxford. 

2  'Elamr*,  or  %  la  mi',  is  the  old  hexachord  'Gamut'  name  for  the  note  we  call 
simply  *E'. 
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Rogers  for  the  violins  and  organ,  of  4  parts,  sent  into  Germany  to  the 
archduke  Leopold's  court  who  is  now  emperour,  and  plaid  there  by 
his  own  musitians  to  his  great  content,  he  himself  being  a  composer. 


It  is  fairly  common  to  come  across  the  statement  that  Oxford 
was  for  some  years  during  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth 
the  only  place  where  musical  activities  were  going  forward. 
This  idea  can  be  traced  back  to  Hawkins  (Ch.  142)  and  Burney 
(vol.  iii.  Ch.  7).  I  will  quote  the  latter: 

'Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  seems  to  have  been  the  only 


for  that  city,  during  a  considerable  time,  being  the  royal  residence, 
not  only  the  household  musicians,  but  many  performers,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  cathedrals  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  flocked  thither  as  to  a  place  of  safety 
and  subsistence;  however,  in  1646,  after  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit 
this  post,  and  had  been  totally  defeated  at  Naseby,  they  were 
obliged  to  disperse,  and  those  that  were  unable  to  find  an  asylum  in 
the  house  of  some  secret  friend  to  the  royal  cause  and  to  their  art, 
were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  new  employments. 

*Ten  years  of  gloomy  silence  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  a  string 
was  suffered  to  vibrate,  or  a  pipe  to  breathe  aloud,  in  the  kingdom;  as 
we  hear  of  no  music-meetings,  clubs  or  concerts,  till  the  year  1656; 
when,  by  the  peculiar  industry  of  honest  Anthony  Wood,  whose 
passion  for  the  art  inclined  him  to  regard  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  it  as  worthy  of  a  memorial,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  the  state 
of  practical  Music  in  this  university.' 

The  first  few  lines  of  this  mean  no  more  than  that  certain 
musicians  in  the  royal  service  are  known  to  have  accompanied 
their  master  to  Oxford  or  joined  him  there,  and  that  we  may 
safely  surmise  that  the  church  service  was  kept  up  so  long  as 
Oxford  remained  the  Royalist  head-quarters. 

The  rest  of  it  means  no  more  than  that  by  1656  Wood,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  (see  two  pages  later  in  Burney 's  own  volume) ,  had 
progressed  in  musicianship  far  enough  to  join  the  musical  clubs 
of  the  place,  which  had  presumably  existed  for  some  time  and 
which  from  this  date  on  he  is  in  a  position  to  describe.  He  has 
been  speaking  of  his  music  lessons  and  his  gradual  improvement 
as  a  violinist,  and  arriving  at  the  year  1656  he  says: 

*By  this  time  A.  W.  had  some  genuine  skill  in  Musick  and  frequented 
the  Weekly  Meetings  of  Musitians  .  .  .  etc.* 

which  weekly  meetings  he  goes  on  to  discuss. 
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So  the  gap  is  explained.    It  is  not  a  gap  in  Oxford's  music 
but  in  Burney9  s  knowledge. 

A.  W.'s  description  of  those  clubs  is  certainly  indicative  of 
great  musical  enthusiasm  amongst  both  the  University  dons  and 
the  city's  professional  musicians;  and  we  have  at  this  period  no 
record  so  full  from  any  other  quarter. 

But  then  we  have  very  little  musical  record  at  this  period 
except  A.  W.'s.  We  may  laboriously  collect  scraps,  but  A.  W. 
is  the  only  musical  chronicler  of  the  time — and  a  very  detailed 
and  delightfully  gossipy  chronicler  he  is. 

My  own  inclination  is  always  to  admit  the  pre-eminence  of 
Oxford  over  every  British  university;  roughly  speaking,  every 
thing  at  Oxford  is  better  than  anything  anywhere  else,  but  can 
dour  compels  me  to  admit  that  we  do  not  know  much  of  what 
was  going  on  at  Cambridge  because  Cambridge,  as  it  happened, 
possessed  no  A.  W.  (However,  see  the  reference  to  poet  Hookes, 
later  in  the  present  chapter.)  Nor  did  Durham,  whose  young 
university  owed  its  birth  to  Cromwell  and  its  death  to  Charles  II. 
(The  present  University  of  Durham  dates  only  from  1833.) 
Nor  did  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  or  Aberdeen.  We 
know  disappointingly  little  of  these  university  cities  at  this 
period;  they  had  none  of  them  an  A.  W.  And  if  Oxford  had  not 
had  the  luck  to  possess  an  A.  W.  (a  man  able  and  willing  to  give 
his  life  to  compiling  the  University's  annals  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  man  who  could  say  that  if  he  missed  a  music  meeting 
'he  could  not  well  enjoy  himself  the  week  after5)  we  should 
know  practically  nothing  of  its  musical  life  either. 

As  for  London  musical  life,  except  for  such  items  as  I  have 
given  in  this  book,  we  know  little.  It  may  have  had  (probably 
did  have)  many  'music  meetings5  of  the  Oxford  sort,  but  we 
know  only  of  one,  and  of  that  we  only  happen  to  know  because 
an  Oxford  man  ran  it,  and  so  it  comes  into  A.  W.'s  book,  which 
is  a  description  of  the  doings  of  Oxford  men  (I  shall  give  an 
account  of  this  London  music  meeting  later  in  this  chapter). 
If  our  Oxford  A.  W.  manages  to  give  us  the  impression  that 
Oxford  was  the  musical  hub  of  the  universe  just  then  we  must 
remember  that  though  he  occasionally  mentions  London  he  was 
not  interested  in  it  and  knew  little  about  it.  Burney  himself 
says  (vol.  iv,  p.  180),  in  another  connexion,  when  he  is  wanting 
to  discredit  one  of  A.  W/s  remarks  about  the  opera, 

€Ant.  Wood,  at  this  time,  had  never  been  in  London,  and  seems  but 
little  acquainted  with  its  amusements  at  any  time.9 

This  brings  us  back  to  Burney.    The  fact  is,  Burney  was  a 
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Church-and-King  man  and  thought  any  stick  good  enough  to 
beat  the  Republican-Puritan  dog.  So  apparently  it  is  for  that 
matter,  since  his  successors  have  one  after  another  taken  this 
particular  stick  out  of  his  hand  and  wielded  it  as  vigorously  as 
he.  *No  music  at  this  period',  they  say — 'Except  in  Oxford, 
where  owing  to  the  King  being  in  the  city  until  1646  musical 
clubs  sprang  into  existence  in  1656.*  Could  anything  be 
feebler? 

It  is  rather  distressing  to  find  how,  for  a  century  or  so  after 
Hawkins  and  Burney,  histories  of  music  were  simply  re-hashes 
of  theirs,  and  how  any  thoughtless  suggestion  either  of  them  has 
ever  made  goes  down  the  years  quite  unscrutinized. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  set  out  clearly  here  the  Oxford  Musical 
Clubs  of  which  Wood  tells  us.  They  were: 

1.  The  important  weekly  club  carried  on  for  profit  by  Ellis, 
late  organist  of  St.  John's  College — in  his  house,  where  he 
had  an  organ. 

2.  A  weekly  club  carried  on  in  his  college  room  by  Narcissus 
Marsh,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  moved  to 
St.  Alban  Hall  when  Marsh  became  its  Principal  (Marsh 
was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Ireland) . 

3.  A  weekly   club   carried   on   in   his   rooms    by   Thomas 
Janes,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  College;  he  himself  'practiced 
much  on  the  Theorbo  lute*. 

4.  The  'Scholastical  Musicians'   meeting  every  Friday,   in 
various  colleges. 

In  addition  Wood  mentions  that  London  club  conducted  for 
profit  by  an  Oxford  man,  Chilwood,  to  be  described  a  few  pages 
later. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  (on  the  strength,  perhaps,  of 
an  expression  of  Wood,  who  was  a  fervent  Royalist  and 
Anglican)  that  these  clubs  were  exclusively  non-Puritan.  The 
suggestion  seems  absurd,  because  unnecessary.  Anyhow  Wood 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  those  whom  he  remembers  as  frequenting 
the  Ellis  Club  and  amongst  them  are  at  least  two  whom  we 
can  recognize  as  members  of  a  strong  Puritan  family,  Silas  and 
Sylvanus  Taylor  (for  Silas,  and  the  official  position  he  held 
under  the  Commonwealth,  see  later  in  this  chapter).  More 
over,  Wood  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Puritans  of  Oxford  very 
much  cultivated  music  in  clubs  or  'music  meetings*.  See  his 
balanced  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  of  Oxford,  written  by  him  in  December  1659 
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(The  Life  and  Times  of  Anthony  Wood  .  .  .  described  by  Himself,  ed. 
Clark;  Oxford  Historical  Society,  1891-1900): 

'They  encouraged  instrumental  musick,  and  some  there  were  that 
had  musick  meetings  every  week  in  their  chambers/ 

He  then  makes  a  distinction  that  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere: 

cBut  vocall  musick  the  heads  of  these  parties  did  not  care  for  and 
the  juniors  were  afraid  to  entertane  it  because  used  by  the  prelaticall 
party  in  their  devotions.9 

I  cannot  account  for  this  distinction  except  on  the  ground  that 
in  Oxford  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  leading  men  in  the 
University  who  could  not  shake  off  the  old  association  between 
choral  music  and  the  cathedral  service.  I  find  no  evidence  of 
such  a  feeling  elsewhere;  Cromwell  and  Milton,  we  definitely 
know,  did  not  share  it. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  in  passing,  the  Anglican  and 
Royalist  Wood's  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  of  Oxford  had  no  objection  to  jollity  as  such 
— fiAt  Act  times  they  would  permit  dancing  the  rope,  drolles,  or 
monstrous  sights  to  be  seen3  (by  'Act  times*  understand  the 
period  of  the  degree  ceremonies;  by  cmonstrous  sights5  the 
calf-with-two-heads-and-fat-woman  type  of  exhibition) . 


We  have  a  sort  of  miniature  musical  professional  directory  of 
Cambridge  in  the  year  1653  from  a  Trinity  College  man  who 
took  his  B.A.  in  that  year,  and,  in  that  same  year,  published  two 
books  of  poems  (or  what  he  intended  as  such).  His  name  is 
Nicholas  Hookes  and  his  books  are  called  Amanda  and  Miscellanea 
Poetical  they  are  generally  to  be  found  bound  together  and  were 
so  reprinted  in  London  as  recently  as  1923. 

Hookes  is  a  strong  anti-Puritan,  and  one  marvels  at  the 
tolerance  that  permitted  the  open  publication  of  some  of  his 
fearless  invective.  Certainly  if  there  had  been  the  slightest 
Puritan  attempt  to  discourage  musical  activity  in  Cambridge 
or  elsewhere  he,  a  keen  music-lover,  would  unhesitatingly  have 
told  us  of  it.  But  there  is  never  a  hint  of  such  a  thing  anywhere 
in  either  of  his  two  books. 

One  poem  is  addressed  'To  Mr.  Lilly,  Musick-Master  in 
Cambridge*.  Who  this  Lilly  was  I  do  not  know  and  he  seems 
to  be  ignored  by  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  all  our 
musical  books  of  reference,  and  all  writers  on  British  music. 
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Yet  Hookes  thought  him  an  outstanding  genius — especially 
gifted  in  prestissimo  performance  on  the  viol: 

Sir,  I  have  seen  your  skip-jack  fingers  flie, 
As  if  their  motion  taught  Ubiquitie. 

Hookes,  as  a  Cavalier,  gets  in  a  hit  at  Puritan  preachers: 

And  I  in  truth  had  rather  hear  you  teach 

O5  th'  Lyra,  than  the  rarest  tub-man  preach: 

In  9s  holy  speeches  he  may  strike  my  eares, 

With  more  of  Heav'n;  you  with  more  o5  th'  spheres. 

He  then  describes  Lilly's  playing  in  a  good  deal  of  detail,  and 
gives  the  impression  that  it  excelled  in  effective  phrasing  and 
passionate  expressiveness.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  blessed  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the  following  passage 
will  serve  as  a  little  counterpoise  to  Anthony  Wood's  tales  of 
Oxford  music. 

We  have  good  Musick  and  Musicians  here, 

If  not  the  best,  as  good  as  anywhere: 

A  brave  old  Irish  Harper*,  and  you  know 

English  or  French  way  lew  or  none  out-go 

Our  Lutenists;  the  Lusemores  too,  I  think 

For  Organists;  the  Sack-buts  breath  may  stink, 

And  yet  old  Brownes  be  sweet;  o'  th'  Violin, 

Sounders  plays  well,  where  Magge  or  Mel  han't  been. 

Then  on  his  Cornet  brave  thanksgiving  Mun, 

Playes  in  King's  Chappell  after  Sermon's  done: 

At  those  loud  blasts,  though  he's  out-gone  by  none, 

Yet  Cambridge  glories  in  your  self  alone: 

No  more  than  thus,  he  that  heares  only  you, 

Heares  Lillie  play,  and  Dr.  Coleman  too.1 

I  regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  of  these  musicians 
except  the  Loosemores,  a  famous  family  (see  Chapters  XV 
and  XVIII),  and  MeU  (see  Chapters  IX  and  XVIII),  and, 
of  course,  Coleman  (whose  Cambridge  Mus.D.  degree  I  have 
mentioned  in  Chapter  IX). 

The  allusion  to  the  playing  of  the  cornet  at  the  chapel  of 
King's  College  after  service  is  interesting  and  rather  puzzling. 
The  instrument  mentioned  is,  of  course,  not  our  modern  cornet, 
but  a  wooden  instrument  on  the  same  general  acoustic  principle 
(i.e.  the  principle  of  harmonics,  as  applied  in  all  our  brass 
instruments).  It  seems  to -have  been  much  used  in  cathedrals 
(Westminster  Abbey,  York,  Durham,  &c.)  as  a  support  to  the 

^Apparently  an  allusion,  to  dexterous  double  stopping  and  chord  playing — 
giving  the  effect  of  melody  plus  accompaniment  as  on  a  keyboard  instrument. 
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voices.  See  several  allusions  in  Galpin's  Old  English  Instruments 
of  Music  (1910).  Note  also  Evelyn's  allusion  to  the  cornet  as  a 
companion  to  the  organ — 21  December  1662.  (The  original 
edition  of  Amanda  has  'plays  on  King's  Chapel?:  I  have  ventured 
to  substitute  'in'  for  *on',  presuming  a  misprint.) 

It  is  generally  stated  or  implied  that  the  King's  College  organ 
was  removed  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  new  one  built 
at  the  Restoration.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper 
by  T.  Brocklebank,  Bursar  and  Vice-Provost  of  King's  College, 
in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  1 859 : 

'The  year  after  the  Restoration  the  College  set  about  reviving 
the  Choral  Service,  which  had  been  grievously  interrupted  by  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  we  find  Mr.  Henry  Loosemore,  the 
Organist,  lending  his  Chamber  Organ  for  use  in  the  Chapel,  355-. 
being  charged  for  its  removal  thither  from  his  room  by  Lancelot 
Pease.' 

I  understand  that  a  King's  College  tradition  still  alive  to-day 
asserts  that  the  chapel  organ  was  not  removed  during  the  period 
of  Puritan  control,  and  I  suggest  that  it  was  used  recreatively 
during  this  period,  as  for  after-service  voluntaries  (with  cornet 
obbligato).  Loosemore's  loan  of  his  chamber  organ  would  then 
be  accounted  for  by  some  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  College 
organ  on  the  resumption  of  choral  services — a  very  likely 
moment  for  such  to  be  undertaken.  (For  some  additional  in 
formation  as  to  music  in  King's  College  during  the  Common 
wealth  and  Protectorate  see  the  Appendix.) 

The  fact  that  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  had  its  organ  in 
some  degree  of  recreative  use  at  this  period  (see  Chapter  XV) 
bears  on  my  suggestion. 

However,  so  far  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  chapter 
is  concerned,  the  above  discussion  of  the  organ  is  somewhat  of 
a  digression.  The  point  of  my  quotation  from  Hookes's  book 
is  that  Cambridge  had  a  great  variety  of  instrumental  performers 
at  a  period  when  we  have  often  been  assured  instrumental 
music  had  ceased  in  the  land.  The  pure  accident  of  a  young 
Cambridge  music-lover  writing  some  poems  has  revealed  this 
to  us.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  musicians  he  lists  were  the 
celebrated  Cambridge  City  Waits,  and  (face  Dr.  Farmer;  see 
Chapter  VI)  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  municipal 
institution  was  not  fully  maintained  all  over  the  kingdom. 

This  last  point  is  one  to  which  local  antiquarians  might  well 
be  asked  to  give  a  little  attention.  Have  we  any  evidence  that 
anywhere  in  the  country  the  Waits  were,  as  we  have  been  told, 
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suppressed  by  either  the  central  or  local  Puritan  authority? 
In  1642,  when,  the  Civil  War  being  in  progress  and  the  Court 
having  fled,  London  was  already  under  Puritan  control,  the 
authorities  ordered — 

cThat  the  City  Waits  shall  cease  to  play  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
on  the  Sundays  as  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed,  but  shall 
perform  the  said  service  every  holiday  hereafter  at  and  for  the  time 
accustomed/ 

This  I  find  quoted  in  Mr.  Jeffrey  Pulver's  valuable  Dictionary 
of  Old  English  Afusic:  he  suggests  that  cthe  civil  disorders  of  that 
year  probably  caused  the  curtailment9.  Probably  it  is  merely 
an  instance  of  Puritan  Sabbatarianism — cNo  objection  to  band 
performances,  but  keep  them  to  week  days  !3  said  the  city  fathers, 
in  effect.1 

1  Since  the  above  was  in  type  there  has  appeared  a  very  admirable  piece  of 
specialized  research  on  the  Waits  of  a  single  city,  The  Waits  of  the  City  of  Norwich 
through  Four  Centuries  to  1790,  by  Mr.  George  A.  Stephen,  F.L.A.,  City  Librarian 
(Proceedings  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  xxv,  1933,  and  also 
separately  published  in  a  limited  edition).  It  completely  supports  my  surmise  that 
the  civic  employment  of  the  Waits  went  on  exactly  as  usual  during  the  period  of 
Puritan  control. 

24  JULY  1645  (The  Mayor's  Court).    'Agreed  that  the  Aldermen  shall  attend 

Mr.  Maior  to-morrow  and  goe  with  him  to  the  sermon  . .  .  and  that  the  Waifftes 

of  the  City  shall  likewise  attend.' 

SEPTEMBER  1656.  The  Norwich  Waits  attend  the  Mayor's  Feast  at  King's  Lynn 

and  are  paid  £3  155.  od.  for  their  services. 

23  JULY,  1657.  The  city  of  Norwich  appoints  a  new  Wait— until  then  employed 

as  one  of  the  Waits  of  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  additional  extracts  from  the  city  records 
not  included  in  his  book.  These  show  the  Waits  going  the  bounds  of  the  city  with 
the  Mayor,  new  Waits  admitted,  instruments  repaired,  wages  paid  as  usual  every 
year  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Stephen  says 
categorically,  'I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  that  the  Puritan  control  of  the 
country  affected  the  Norwich  Waits*.  He  further  very  kindly  calls  my  attention  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Northumbrian  Small  Pipes  Society,  1 896-7,  which  contain  a  paper 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Richard  Welford.  This  paper  gives  the  following 
relevant  incidents  at  Newcastle:  ^  ^  0  s 

*ig  OCTOBER,  1648.  Cromwell  returning  from  Scotland  is  entertained  "with  very 

great  acknowledgement  of  love"  at  the  house  of  the  Puritan  Mayor  on  the  east 

side  of  Sandhill,  whilst  the  Waits,  placed  on  the  little  bridge  that  spanned  the 

.Lort  Burn,  facing  his  worship's  door,  pour  out  music.' 

*JULY  1657.   Bonfires  on  the  Sandhill  to  celebrate  midsummer:    "Geven  to  the 

waittes  for  playing  on  Midsomer  even,  i2d'V 

'AUGUST  1657.  Proclamation  of  Cromwell  as  Protector.  The  bell-ringers  of  the 

four  churches  get  12*.  8d.  and  the  "waites  and  trumpetters  for  playing  at  the 

same  time,  4.0$. 

£n4SS°£'  ^f^  are  othcr  entries>  but  ^ese  are  surely  conclusive. 

In  T.  P.  Cooper  s  pamphlet  Christmas  Waits  and  Minstrels  of  Bygone  York  (York,  no 
date),  an  interesting  compilation,  there  is  a  mistaken  reference  to  the  ordinance  of 
1656,  prohibiting  'all  persons  commonly  called  fidlers  or  minstrells'  from  'playing 
fiddling  and  making  music  hi  any  inn,  alehouse  and  tavern*,  from  which  we  get  the 
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There  is  a  reference  to  music  at  Cambridge  during  the  Puritan 
days  in  Roger  North's  life  of  his  brother  Francis,  Lord  Guildford, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  Charles  II  and  James  II  (see 
the  lives  of  the  various  Norths,  edited  by  Dr,  Jessop,  in  3  vols., 
London,  1890), 

Francis  North  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1653. 

*And  here  he  began  his  use  of  music,  learning  to  play  on  the  bass 
viol,  and  had  opportunity  of  practice  so  much  in  his  grandfather's 
and  father's  families,  where  the  entertainment  of  music  in  full 
consort  was  solemn  and  frequent,  that  he  outdid  all  his  teachers, 
and  became  one  of  the  neatest  violists  of  his  time.* 

In  1655  or  1656  he  removed  to  London,  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  here  he  studied  a  variety  of  subjects  besides  law,  and 
became  a  emusician  to  perfection*. 

*I  have  heard  him  say,  that  if  he  had  not  enabled  himself  by  these 
studies,  and  particularly  his  practice  of  music  upon  his  base,  or 
lyra  viol  (which  he  used  to  touch  lute  fashion  upon  his  knees)  to 
divert  himself  alone,  he  had  never  been  a  lawyer  .  .  ,  and  without 
acquiring  a  capacity  of  making  a  solitary  life  agreeable,  let  no  man 
pretend  to  success  in  the  law.' 

Note  that  Roger  North  tells  us  that  his  brother  avoided 
dancing  and  dancing  schools  because  of  the  fear  of  cbad 
company',  such  as  may  lead  to  a  young  man's  'ruin' — which  is 
another  proof  that  dancing  schools  went  on  during  the  Puritan 
regime,  and  shows  us,  too,  that  where  objections  were  felt  to 
them  these  were  independent  of  religious  or  political  party — 

author's  surmise,  *The  York  Minstrels  were  at  this  period  no  doubt  suppressed.* 
This  surmise  is  completely  unfounded.  Such  ordinances  as  that  were  passed  in 
many  reigns  (and  in  other  countries  than  England)  and  largely  in  the  interests  of 
the  regular  Waits,  whose  monopoly  was  continually  being  infringed.  Anyhow  it  was 
a  national  ordinance  and,  as  we  see,  the  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Newcastle  Waits 
continued  just  as  usual.  (It  would,  indeed,  have  been  very  odd  if  Newcastle  had 
celebrated  Cromwell's  acceptance  of  the  Protectorship  by  infringing  one  of  the 
ordinances  of  his  government!) 

The  late  Professor  J.  C.  Bridge,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association,  54th 
Session,  1927-8,  discussing  Town  Waits  and  their  Tune$,  says,  'During  the  Common 
wealth  such  professional  musicians  lost  their  employment*,  but  gives  no  reliable 
evidence,  and  his  statement  is,  of  course,  entirely  disproved  by  the  quotations  I 
have  given  above. 

As  supporting  my  view  that  the  prohibition  of  the  London  Waits  playing  on 
Sundays  was  merely  due  to  Sabbatarianism,  I  give  the  following  from  Mr.  Stephen's 
account  of  the  Norwich  Waits.  It  will  be  seen  (as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
present  work)  that  Sabbatarian  feeling  continued  unabated  into  the  gay  Restoration 
times  i 

*2  MAY,  1663.  The  city  records  record  a  decision  that  the  Waits  are  "To  playe  att 

the  Crosse,  but  not  upon  the  Lord's  dayes*  V 
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for  Roger  North  was  a  bigoted  Royalist,  Anglican,  and  anti- 
Puritan.1 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  about  music  in  the  lives  of  the 
North  brothers,  but  I  have  only  quoted  the  above  because  it  is 
all  that  directly  and  certainly  applies  to  the  period  of  Puritan 
control. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  musical  Pepys  did  not  begin  his  diary  in 
his  Cambridge  days,  which  fell  entirely  within  the  period  when 
the  University  was  governed  by  Puritan  dons.  Without  doubt 
he  was  fully  in  the  musical  set  there,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cambridge  professional 
musicians  that  we  gain  from  Hookes. 

The  Cambridge  University  Professorship  of  Music  was  not 
founded  then,  but  the  eAct*  took  place  (ca  concert  in  five,  six,  or 
eight  parts  in  the  Music  School*  by  any  one  taking  a  degree  in 
music):  there  was  one  in  1658  (the  Baker  MSS.,  quoted  by 
Abdy  Williams  in  his  Short  Historical  Account  of  Degrees  in  Music 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  London,  1893). 


At  the  time  the  Commonwealth  was  beginning  Edmund 
Chilmead,  a  man  of  wide  and  deep  learning,  was  one  of  the 
Chaplains  (or  minor  canons)  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  Royalist  and  this  brought  trouble  on  him, 
of  which  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  (Athenae  Oxonienses^  edition  of 
1691-2,  column  99;  I  give  the  precise  indication,  since,  for 
once,  Anthony,  that  exact  indexer,  has  left  out  a  reference,  and 
to  find  Chilmead  means  a  search) : 

'Being  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary  Visitors  in  1648,  he  was 
forced,  such  were  the  then  times,  to  obtain  a  living  by  that,  which 
before  was  only  a  diversion  to  him,  I  mean  by  a  weekly  Musick- 
meeting,  which  he  set  up  at  the  Black  Horse,  Aldersgatestreet, 
London.5 

And  at  the  same  time  as  this  minor  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  set  to  work  to  earn  his  living  by  running  one  of  those 
clubs  which  seem  to  have  been  a  feature  of  musical  life  in  the 
days  before  public  concerts  were  introduced,  the  organist  o£ 
another  Oxford  college,  Ellis,  did  the  same  by  running  such  a 
club  in  Oxford  itself  (see  earlier  in  this  chapter). 

The   "Black   Horse3    in   Aldersgate   Street   merits   a   word. 

1  Pepys,  a  few  years  later,  expresses  an  objection  (see  Chapter  IV),  and  he,  too, 
was  a  Royalist  and  Church  of  England  man. 
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Hawkins,  in  his  History  (and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
copies  him),  enlarges  on  Wood's  statement.   Hawkins  says  that 
Chilmead, 

'being  in  great  necessity  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  that  Thomas 
Este,  a  musician,  and  also  a  printer  of  music  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work;  this  man  dwelt  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  having  in  his  house  a 
large  room,  Ghilmead  made  use  of  it  for  a  weekly  music  meeting.' 

This  bringing  in  of  Este  is  a  curious  slip  on  the  part  of 
Hawkins,  as  he  might  have  reasoned  that  Este  could  scarcely 
then  be  alive.  Anyhow  we  now  know  Este  to  have  been  in  his 
grave  forty  years  when  Chilmead  took  that  room  in  his  former 
dwelling.  The  reappearance  in  musical  chronicle  of  this  old 
haunt  of  musical  activity  is  curious.  Este  was  the  great  publisher 
of  madrigals  and  psalm  books  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  very  early 
seventeenth  century.  Many  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
English  music  came  from  his  press:  he  published  The  Triumphs 
of  Oriana.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  used  this  big  room  in  the 
cBlack  Horse'  for  musical  performances,  and  that  it  continued  in 
such  use  after  his  death  and  right  up  to  Chilmead's  time.  Possibly 
it  was  a  recognized  place  for  music  makings — to  be  hired  by  all 
and  sundry,  like  Carnegie  Hall  or  Queen's  Hall  to-day. 

There  are  one  or  two  songs  of  Chilmead  in  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  did  not  live  to  get  back  to  his  place  at 
Christ  Church,  for  six  years  after  he  began  his  music  meetings 
he  died  in  London.  About  twenty  years  later  the  University  of 
Oxford  remembered  him  and  his  musical  proclivities,  for, 
publishing  its  edition  of  Aratus,  it  placed  at  the  end  of  it  a 
dissertation  of  his,  De  Musicd  Antiqud  Gracd — which,  let  us  hope, 
somebody  has  read.  (On  asking  my  publishers  why  they  thus 
brought  together  Aratus  and  Chilmead,  a  writer  who  is  not 
known  to  have  shown  any  interest  in  music  and  a  writer  on  that 
very  subject,  they  can  only  reply  that  a  quarter  of  a  millennium 
has  elapsed  and  they  have  forgotten.  If,  as  I  think  I  have 
somewhere  seen,  Aldrich,  later  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  the 
editor  of  the  volume  the  juxtaposition  may  be  partly  explained; 
his  Greek  scholarship  and  keen  musicianship  may  have  led  him 
to  wish  to  get  Chilmead's  treatise  published  by  any  expedient.) 


Silas  Taylor  (1624-78)  was  the  son  of  a  great  Puritan,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  on  the  Puritan  side  and 
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became  a  captain  in  Cromwell's  army.  He  not  only  wrote  a 
theory  book,  A  Collection  of  Rules  in  Musickefrom  the  Most  Knowing 
Masters  in  that  Science  (British  Museum,  Additional  MS.  4910), 
but  published,  in  Court  Ayres  (1655,  when  the  Puritan  rule  of  the 
country  was  at  its  height),  certain  dance  music — two  ayres,  two 
corants,  and  two  sarabands*  Court  Ayres  is  a  collection  of  about 
250  dance-tunes  (see  Chapter  VIII).  At  the  time  it  appeared 
Taylor  held  office  under  Cromwell's  government  as  sequestrator 
in  Herefordshire.  Two  manuscript  quartets  for  viols  by  Taylor 
will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  31423). 

Taylor  was  a  friend  of  PurcelPs  father,  of  Matthew  Locke,  and 
of  the  family  of  music  publishers,  the  Playfords.  He  possessed 
a  very  fine  chamber  organ  (see  article  under  'Domville*  in 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Anthony  Wood's  Athenae  Oxoni- 
enses,  vol.  ii,  1692,  Pepys's  Diary,  Dictionaries  of  Music,  &c.). 


Anthony  Wood,  of  Oxford,  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages, 
tells  in  his  autobiography  how  in  1651  he  began  to  learn  the 
violin;  he  worked  hard  with  various  masters,  and  then  (he  tells 
everything  in  the  third  person)  : 

'Having  by  1654  obtained  a  proficiency  in  Musick,  he  and  his 
companions  were  not  without  silly  frolicks,  not  now  to  be  maintained. 
What  should  these  frolicks  be,  but  to  disguise  themselves  in  poor 
habits,  and  like  country  fiddlers  scrape  for  their  livings?  After 
strolling  about  Faringdon  Fair,  and  other  places,  and  gaining  money, 
victuals,  and  drink  for  their  trouble,  in  returning  home  they  were 
overtaken  by  certain  soldiers,  who  forced  them  to  play  in  the  open 
field,  and  then  left  them  without  giving  them  a  penny.  Most  of  his 
companions  would  afterwards  glory  in  this,  but  he  was  ashamed,  and 
could  never  endure  to  hear  of  it.91 

The  full  account  of  Wood's  progress  on  the  violin  and  his 
adventures  therewith  from  1651,  when  he  first  took  up  the 
instrument,  through  1654,  when  he  played  well  enough  for  a 
fair  and  dancing  on  the  green,  to  1656,  when  che  had  a  genuine 
skill  in  Musick  and  frequented  the  weekly  meetings  of  musitians' 
in  Oxford,  is  quoted  by  Burney  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he 
makes  his  famous  and  oft-repeated  statement  that  after  1646 

x  Fairs  went  on  as  usual  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  See  the 
Jate  professor  Henry  Morley's  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair  for  a  ballad  of  1655 
descnbmg  that  fair  as  then  held,  with  its  rope-walking  and  puppet-plays  (Patient 
Gruel,  Fair  Rosamund,  The  History  of  Susanna*  &c.). 
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COURT-AYRES: 

OR, 

Tatins,  sjftmAtns,  tyrant's,  and  Sarabands,  of  two  parts, 

TREBLE  &  BASSE",  for  VIOLS  or  VIOLINS. 
Which  may  be  performed  in  Confort  to  the  Tbeorfa  Late,  or  rirgiiuSs. 


TREBLE 


LONDON  ,  Primed  for  Job* 


at  his  Shop  in  chc  Temple, 


Treble. 


Opt.  SiLf 


X\  Yrc.  . 


EEjjfegtes 


V»^  Oranco. 


a 


N   2 

DANCE  MUSIC  BY  ONE  OF  CROMWELL'S  CAPTAINS 

John  Playford,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1651  issued  a  book  of  Country 
Dances,  issued  four  years  later  a  complement  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
of  Court  Dances,  and  thus,  in  those  Commonwealth  times  when  the  dance 
was  obviously  a  very  popular  amusement,  he  provided  for  all  tastes. 
Amongst  the  music  was  some  by  Captain  Silas  Taylor  of  whose  musical 
tastes  we  read  in  Anthony  Wood,  in  Aubrey,  and  in  Pepys. 


PRACTICE  OF  MUSIC  IN  PURITAN  DATS 

'Ten  years  of  gloomy  silence  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  a 
string  was  suffered  to  vibrate  . ,  .  in  the  kingdom'. 

Hookes  in  his  Amanda  (1653;  see  earlier  in  this  chapter) 
speaks  of  fiddling  at  fairs  as  in  full  scrape  and  squeak  during 
those  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  days: 

.  .  .  the  dull  scrapers,  who  for  six  pence  play 
At  wakes  and  help-ales  a  whole  night  and  day: 
Those  lewd  squeakers,  who  have  no  other  shake, 
But  of  their  palsie-heads,  say  you  mistake 
To  call  them  Fidlers,  as  they  needs  must  be 
Musicians. 

These  same  Tidlers'  alias  'Musicians'  were  apparently  to  be 
found  wherever  there  was  money  and  the  disposition  to  part 
with  it:  thus  we  find  Wood  recording,  in  1657,  cThe  6  day. 
Thu,  I  gave  to  the  fidlers  at  William  Holydayes  wedding,  is.9 


George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  would  have  been 
astonished  if,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  anybody  had  told  him 
that  music  was  suppressed  during  Commonwealth  days.  'Why,5 
he  would  have  said,  cthere  was  music  everywhere.  I  remember 
when  I  was  at  Mansfield,  in  1648,  at  the  time  of  the  Hiring 
Fair,  the  justices  of  the  town  were  holding  their  sitting  in  the 
inn,  and  I  was  going  to  admonish  them  about  the  system  of 
servants*  wages,  but  finding  a  company  of  fiddlers  there  I  did  not  go  in. 
And,  at  Carlisle,  in  1653,  where  the  justices  threw  me  into  the 
town  lock-up,  the  jailer  fetched  a  fiddler,  and  brought  him  where  I  was, 
and  set  him  to  play,  thinking  to  vex  me  thereby.9 

el  used  to  go  to  fairs  and  markets',  he  might  have  gone  on, 
cto  preach  against  all  sorts  of  music,  and  against  the  mountebanks 
playing  tricks  on  their  stages,  for  they  burthened  the  pure  life  and 
stirred  up  people's  minds  to  vanity'  (See  Fox's  Journal  under  the 
years  mentioned;  see  also  Appendix  to  the  present  book:  the 
words  in  italic  above  are  his.) 


It  is  curious  that  the  many  writers  who  have  told  us  how 
entirely  music  was  suppressed  during  the  Commonwealth  period 
have  never  noted  how  it  pervades  Walton's  masterpiece,  which 
was  first  published  in  1653,  that  is  to  say  at  a  period  when 
the  Puritan  control  of  the  country  was  complete.  This  book  is 
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full  of  reference  to  all  kinds  of  rural  pleasures,  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  its  author  (a  notable  High-Churchman  and  Royalist, 
the  friend  of  bishops  and  the  biographer  of  Anglican  divines) 
to  speak  of  these  as  being  in  any  way  opposed  by  contemporary 
authority.  So  at  the  country  inn: 

'We'll  rejoice  with  my  brother  Peter  and  his  friend,  tell  tales  and 
sing  ballads,  or  make  a  catch  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to  content 
us  and  pass  away  a  little  time,  without  offence  to  God  or  man.3 

And  when  they  meet  the  milkmaid  and  her  mother  they  demand 
a  song  they  have  heard  her  sing  before. 

MILKMAID.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray?  Was  it  Come  Shepherds,  deck 
your  heads?  or  Phillida  flouts  me?  or  Chevy  Chase?  or  Johnny  Armstrong?  or 
Troy  Town?  .  .  . 

MOTHER.  Maudlin !  sing  that  song  that  you  sang  last  night,  when 
young  Goridon  the  shepherd  played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to 
you  and  your  cousin  Betty. 

These  are  merely  two  of  the  very  many  possible  quotations. 
I  offer  one  more,  out  of  pure  honesty,  because  it  shows  that  there 
were  at  that  time,  as  there  are  now  in  every  country,  some  who 
despised  music. 

Music !  miraculous  rhetoric,  that  speakest  sense 

Without  a  tongue,  excelling  eloquence; 

With  what  ease  might  thy  errors  be  excused, 

Wert  thqu  as  truly  loved  as  thou'rt  abused ! 

But  though  dull  souls  neglect,  and  some  reprove  thee, 

I  cannot  hate  thee,  'cause  the  angels  love  thee. 
From  what  poet  these  lines  are  a  quotation  (if  they  are  a 
quotation)  I  admit  I  do  not  know.  I  need  hardly  say  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  see  in  them  a  reference  to  Puritanism.  They 
attack  ethe  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  souP  of  Shakespeare, 
the  'man  that  hates  sweet  musickes  mood"  of  Sir  John  Davies 
of  Hereford.  They  could  be  applied  to  the  views  of  a  certain 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Britain  (anything  but  a  Puritan,  by 
the  way),  who  in  1925-,  as  the  principal  guest  at  a  London 
banquet  of  musicians,  made  a  brilliant  speech  deliberately 
belittling  an  art  that  was  closed  to  him  and  took  that  oppor 
tunity  of  declaring  that  he  'would  rather  pay  £50  than  sit 
through  any  classical  concert  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
this  or  any  other  country'. 


It  was  during  the  final  period  of  Puritan  control  ("ten  years  of 
gloomy  silence',   as  Dr.  Burney  calls  it)    that  Henry  Lawes 
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perpetrated  his  neat  joke  on  affected  music  lovers.  He  noted 
their  ostentatious  preference  for  'What's  sung  in  a  language 
which  (commonly)  they  understand  as  little  as  they  do  the 
Musick',  so  he  composed  them  an  Italian  song.  Its  title  is 
Tavola  (i.e.  'Table  of  Contents'),  and  its  words  are  simply  the 
successive  titles  of  a  volume  of  actual  Italian  songs.  He  says, 
CI  set  it  to  a  varyed  Ayre,  and  gave  out  that  it  came  from  Italy, 
whereby  it  hath  passed  for  a  rare  Italian  song.'  He  then  printed 
it,  with  this  explanation,  in  his  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two, 
and  Three  Vqyces  (1653).  Translated  into  English  the  song  would 
run  something  like  this . . 

In  that  frozen  heart  for  one  voice  Weep,  my  lady, 
Weep,  and  if  your  eyes  For  Two  voices,  3Tis  ever  thus  .  .  . 

and  so  on.  Sung  with  feeling  the  song  would  ego  down'  to-day 
with  many  audiences. 


As  already  suggested,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  Pepys's  immortal 
Diary  does  not  begin  a  few  years  earlier,  as  if  it  did  it  would 
assuredly  give  us  a  vast  deal  of  information  as  to  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate  musical  activities  at  Cambridge  (Pepys's 
university)  and  London. 

The  earliest  entry  is  January  1660,  that  is  about  five  months 
before  the  landing  of  Charles  II.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
record  we  find  abundant  references  to  music.  As  illustrating  this 
I  will  transcribe  such  references  during  the  Diary's  first  month 
only,  i.e.  the  month  of  January  1660. 

C4  Jan.  1660.  Then  I  spent  a  little  time  with  G.  Vines  and  Mallard 
at  Vines  at  our  viols. 

5  Jan.  Went  to  Westminster  to  Mr.  Vines,  where  George  and  I 
fiddled  a  good  while. 

7  Jan.  Went ...  to  Dr.  Whores  where  I  heare  some  symphony  and 
songs  of  his  own  making,  performed  by  Mr.  May,  Harding  and 
Mallard. 

12  Jan.   To  the  Half  Moon  .  .  .  and  had  the  young  man  that  plays 
so  well  on  the  Welsh  harp. 

13  Jan.   To  Mr.  Vines,  where  he  and  I  and  Mr.  Hudson  played 
half-a-dozen  things. 

1 6  Jan.  Had  a  very  good  dinner  by  Mr.  Pinkney's  courtesy,  and 
after  dinner  we  had  pretty  good  singing,  and  one,  Hazard,  sung 
alone  after  the  old  fashion,  which  was  very  much  cried  up,  but  I 
did  not  like  it.  Thence  we  went  to  the  Green  Dragon,  on  Lambeth 
Hill,  both  the  Mr.  Pinkneys,  Smith,  Harrison,  Morrice,  that  sang 
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the  bass,  Sheply  and  I,  and  there  we  sang  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
I  ventured  with  good  success  upon  things  at  first  sight,  and  after 
that  I  played  on  my  flageolet,  and  staid  there  till  nine  o'clock,  very 
merry  and  drawn  on  with  one  song  after  another  till  it  came  to  be 
so  late. 

23  Jan.  To  Mr.  Mount's  chamber  at  the  Cock  Pit,  where  we  had 
some  rare  pot  venison,  and  all  to  abundance  till  almost  twelve  at 
night  and  after  a  song  round  we  went  home. 

24  Jan.   Mr.  Lucy  .  .  .  singing  very  handsomely. 

25  Jan.    To  my  Lady  Wright  to  speak  with  her,  but  she  was 
abroad,  so  Mr.  Evans,  her  butler  had  me  into  his  buttery,  and  gave 
me  sack  and  a  lesson1  on  his  lute,  which  he  played  very  well. 

30  Jan.  This  morning  before  I  was  up,  I  fell  a-singing  of  my  song, 
"Great,  good  and  just5'.  ...  To  my  office  .  .  .  After  that  I  came  back 
by  water  playing  on  my  flageolette. 

31  Jan.   In  the  morning  I  fell  to  my  lute  till  9  o'clock.' 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Pepys  was  merely  continuing  his 
former  habitual  musical  activity?  We  cannot  suppose  that  on 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (3  September  1658),  or  the  abdica 
tion  of  Richard  Cromwell  (25  May  1659),  he  had  suddenly 
launched  out  into  musical  pursuits.  Pepys  played  about  ten 
different  instruments.  These  were  not  learnt  in  a  day;  he  must 
have  been  a  music-dabbler  from  boyhood — during  which  boy 
hood,  he  says,  *I  was  a  great  Roundhead'  (Diary,  i  Nov.  1660). 

As  we  are  unfortunate  with  Pepys,  in  that  he  did  not  begin 
his  Diary  until  near  the  Restoration,  so  we  are  with  Evelyn,  in 
that  during  most  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  part  of  the  Common 
wealth  and  Protectorate  period  he  was  absent  from  the  country. 
Moreover,  though  a  lover  of  music  he  was  not  an  enthusiast  of 
the  Pepys  intensity,  and,  finally,  his  Diary  is  nothing  near  so 
full  as  that  of  Pepys,  leaving  a  great  deal  of  his  day-by-day 
activities  unmentioned,  and  indeed  often  skipping  many  days 
together.  Nevertheless  we  find  some  references  to  music,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following,  all  taken  from  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate  period. 

13  June  1649  (London).  CI  dined  with  my  worthy  friend,  Sir 
John  Owen  .  .  .  with  him  was  one  Carew,  who  played  incomparably 
on  the  Welsh  harp.9 

i  August  16512  (London).  'Came  old  Jerome  Lennier  [Lanier], 
of  Greenwich,  a  man  skilled  in  painting  and  music,  and  another 
rare  musician,  called  MelL* 

30  January  1654  (Deptford).  'Come  to  see  [?  me]  my  old 
acquaintance  and  the  most  incomparable  player  on  the  Irish  harp, 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  the  butler  taught  Pepys.     See  Glossary,  s.v.  'Lesson'. 
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Mr.  Clark,  after  his  travels.  .  .  .  Such  music  before  or  since  did  I 
never  hear,  that  instrument  being  neglected  for  its  extraordinary 
difficulty;  but,  in  my  judgement,  far  superior  to  the  lute  itself,  or 
•whatever  speaks- with  strings.* 

28  October  1655  (London).  'Came  Lady  Langham,  a  kinswoman 
of  mine,  to  visit  us;  also  one  Captain  Cooke,  esteemed  the  best 
singer,  after  the  Italian  manner,  of  any  in  England;  he  entertained 
us  with  his  voice  and  theorbo.5 

4  March   1656   (London).     [The  incident  of  hearing  the  great 
violinist  Baltzar,  see  Chapter  XVIIL] 

2  October  1656  (Deptford).  'Came  to  visit  me  my  cousin, 
Stephens,  and  Mr.  Pierce  (since  Head  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford), 
a  learned  minister  of  Brington,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  Captain 
Cooke,  both  excellent  musicians.* 

15  September  1657.  eGoing  to  London  with  some  company,  we 
stept  in  to  see  a  famous  rope-dancer,  called  the  Turk.  ...  he  danced 
blindfold  on  a  high  rope,  and  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  tied 
to  one  of  his  feet  about  twenty  feet  beneath  him,  dangling  as  he 
danced.  ...  I  saw  a  hairy  woman,  twenty  years  old.  .  .  .  She  was 
very  well  shaped  and  played  well  on  the  harpsichord.* 

5  May  1659.   [Refers  to  the  visit  to  the  opera.  See  Chapter  XIII.] 
19  May  1659.    'Came  to  dine  with  me  .  .  .  the  famous  singer, 

Mrs.  Knight,  and  other  friends.' 

Nowhere  in  either  Evelyn  or  Pepys  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  musical  activities  were  ever  frowned  at  by  the  State  or  by 
any  part  of  the  community. 


Roger  North,  in  that  extract  from  a  manuscript  of  his  that^has 
been  published  under  the  title  Musicall  Grammarian  (ed.  Hilda 
Andrews,  Oxford  University  Press,  1925),  insists  that  music 
was  in  great  use  and  cdayly  improving5  through  the  period  of 
the  Puritan  regime  and  then  suffered  at  the  Restoration.  And 
Roger  was  a  most  bitter  contemner  of  the  Puritan  and  Repub 
lican  party,  as  can  be  seen  in  many  of  his  writings.  He  pays  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  chamber  music  playing  of  the  ladies: 

'When  most  other  good  arts  languished  musick  held  up  her  head, 
not  at  Court  nor  (in  ye  cant  of  those  times)  profane  theaters,  but  in 
private  society,  for  many  chose  rather  to  fidle  at  home,  then  to  goe 
out  &  be  knockt  on  ye  head  abroad;  and  the  enterteinment  was 
much  courted  &  made  use  of  not  only  in  country  but  citty  familys,. 
In  wch  many  of  the  Ladys  were  good  consortiers  and  in  this  state  was 
musick  dayly  Improving  more  or  less  till  the  time  of  (in  all  other 
respects  but  musick)  the  happy  restauration.9 

*  *  *  * 
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The  statements  about  the  violence  of  the  English  Puritans' 
hatred  of  everything  associated  with  music  have  been  so  extreme 
that  it  may  just  be  worth  while  to  recall  that  most  of  the  English 
coins  of  the  Commonwealth  period  bore  not  only  the  motto 
*God  be  with  us3  and  a  cross,  but  also  a  harp.  See  Plate  IV  in 
the  article  'Numismatics*  in  the  1929  edition  of  the  Encyclo 
paedia  Britannica.  The  coin  in  the  plate  mentioned  is  a  half- 
crown  of  1656  (a  'broad*  of  1675  in  the  same  plate  bears  the 
same  symbols).  That  cross  and  harp  were  boldly  displayed  in 
the  Puritan  Parliament  a  contemporary  picture  I  reproduce  on 
another  page  bears  witness. 

The  cross  was  that  of  St.  George  of  England  and  the  harp,  of 
course,  stood  for  Ireland.  Cromwell  had  a  special  personal 
standard  designed,  and  this  also  included  the  harp  (Perrin*s 
British  Flags ,  Cambridge,  1922,  Plate  V). 

Dr.  Grattan  Flood,  in  his  History  of  Irish  Music  (Dublin,  1905), 
says  that  Cromwell's  troops  in  Ireland  'broke  all  the  harps 
they  could  find',  so  that  there  seemed  a  danger  that  'within  a 
short  time  scarce  a  single  instrument  would  be  left  in  Ireland*, 
giving  as  his  authority  the  contemporary  Archdeacon  Lynch. 
My  deceased  friend  was  more  heartily  respected  for  the  ardour 
of  his  interest  in  the  musical  history  of  his  country  than  for  the 
cautious  testing  of  fact  concerning  this,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
the  statement  just  quoted  does  not  run  in  very  smooth  counter 
point  with  another,  later  on  the  same  page,  to  the  effect  that 
'the  harp  was  a  potent  factor  in  softening  the  hearts  of  the  grim 
Ironsides* ! 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Puritan  commanders  rudely 
treated  any  wandering  minstrel  whom  they  suspected  of  inciting 
the  Irish  to  the  crime  of  self-defence,  for  this  was  no  gentle  war. 
But  that  they  persecuted  Irish  harpers  as  harpers  and  destroyed 
Irish  harps  as  harps  is  quite  incredible,  if  only  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  made  such  prominent  use  of  the 
instrument  as  a  national  symbol.  That  Government,  building  a 
frigate  at  Dublin  in  1656,  called  it  the  Harp  (Pepys's  Diary, 
18  March  1660). 

The  naval  'Jack*  bore  the  same  emblems  as  the  coins.  The 
dissolution  of  the  dynastic  connexion  between  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  death  of  Charles  I  accounts  for  the  temporary 
suppression  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  which  was,  however, 
reintroduced  into  the  flag  before  the  Protectorate  ended  (see 
Perrin's  British  Flags).  The  harp  disappeared  temporarily  from 
naval  flags  at  the  Restoration,  'it  being  very  obnoxious  to  the 
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The  heraldic  display  of  a  musical  instrument  in  the  Puritan  Parliament 
itself  is  of  decided  interest.  This  print  is  dated  August,  1653,  and  the 
'BareboneV  or  'Little'  Parliament  lasted  from  July  to  December  of  that 
year;  it  consisted  of  140  members,  mostly  Independents,  nominated  by 
Cromwell  and  his  officers. 
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King5  (Pepys's  Diary,  13  May  1660).   Why  it  was  obnoxious  I 
do  not  know. 

There  is  reference  to  obverse  and  reverse  of  Commonwealth 
money  in  a  Cavalier  ballad,  The  State's  New  Coin  (see  Mackay's 
collection  of  Cavalier  Songs  and  Ballads,  1863).  One  side  had 
the  St.  George's  Cross  and  the  other  had  two  shields  with  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland. 

On  this  side  they  have  cross  and  harp 
And  only  a  cross  on  the  other  set  forth; 

By  which  we  may  learn,  it  falls  to  our  part 
Two  crosses  to  have  for  one  fit  of  mirth ! 

I  have  noticed  a  reference  to  the  subject  in  quaint  old  Fuller's 
Worthies,  published  in  1662,  just  after  the  Restoration,  when 
organs  were  being  rebuilt  or  reopened  in  all  the  cathedrals,  and 
choirs  installed  afresh.  He  is  speaking  of  the  "discouragement* 
of  church  music  during  the  Commonwealth  and  says, 

'Sure  I  am  it  could  not  have  entered  into  my  head  to  surmise  that 
music  would  have  been  so  much  discouraged  by  such  who  turned 
the  Kingdom  into  a  Commonwealth,  seeing  they  prided  themselves 
on  the  arms  thereof,  an  impaled  harp  being  moiety  of  the  same/ 

As  the  present  book  abundantly  shows,  cMusic?  was  by  no 
means  ediscouraged  by  such  who  turned  the  kingdom  into  a 
Commonwealth',  but  Fuller  is  here  thinking  of  church  music. 
Perhaps  we  can  look  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  who  since 
then  have  failed  to  make  clear  the  Puritan  distinction  between 
music  and  church  music. 

Apparently  he  thought  there  was  inconsistency.  He  might 
almost  equally  as  well  have  said  that  there  was  inconsistency  in 
the  Commonwealth's  using  coins  at  all,  since  they  did  not  allow 
pitch  and  toss  in  church  in  service  time.  It  really  seems  as 
though  some  good  people,  in  that  day  as  in  this,  could  not 
bring  their  imaginations  to  the  Puritan  point  of  view,  even  for 
a  moment.  Cromwell  smoked,  but  he  would  never  have  smoked 
during  an  Independent  service — though,  as  I  gather  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (The  Heart  of  Midlothian) ,  Presbyterians  have  done 
even  that. 

Fuller's  preceding  passage  seems  to  show  that  he  recognized 
that  during  the  Commonwealth  secular  music  flourished  exceed 
ingly.  I  dare  not  positively  affirm  this  to  be  his  meaning,1  for 

1  I  note  that  Davey  quotes  this  same  passage  and  expresses  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning  what  I  have  surmised. 
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he  is  not  a  very  clear  writer,  and  his  rambling  reflections  are 
sometimes  hard  of  interpretation: 

'Right  glad  I  was  when  music  was  lately  shut  out  of  our  churches, 
on  what  default  of  hers  I  dare  not  inquire,  it  hath  since  been 
harboured  and  welcomed  in  the  halls,  parlours,  and  chambers  of  the 
primest  persons  of  this  nation.5 

If  he  means  that  the  community  deprived  of  its  music  in 
church  made  up  for  it  by  increased  enjoyment  of  it  at  home  he 
is  probably  right — and  the  antithesis  between  "church3  and 
'halls,  parlours,  and  chambers5  seems  to  me  to  suggest  this 
meaning. 

Fuller  goes  on  to  commend  church  music,  basing  his  little 
sermon  on  the  subject  on  a  text  from  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

(Fuller's  neatest  word  about  music  is  his  definition  of  it — 
*  Music  is  nothing  else  but  wild  sounds  civilized  into  time  and  tune\} 


Every  type  of  form  or  style  of  art  rises,  reaches  its  apogee,  and 
sinks.  The  masque,  which  rose  in  the  later  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  had  almost  sunk  before  Charles  I  came  to  his  end. 

Yet  two  performances  of  a  masque,  at  any  rate,  are  known  to 
have  been  given  during  the  Commonwealth  period — both  of 
them  performances  of  a  certain  work  by  the  poet  Shirley  (also 
author  of  the  great  royal  entertainment  The  Triumphs  of  Peace, 
already  alluded  to  in  Chapter  XI). 

This  masque,  Cupid  and  Death,  was  given  (at  an  entertain 
ment  in  honour  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador)  on  26  March 
1653,  and  again  in  1659.  The  music,  which  was  elaborate,  was 
by  Matthew  Locke  and  Christopher  Gibbons.  There  is  a  pretty 
full  description  of  both  plot  and  music  in  Professor  Edward 
Dent's  Foundations  of  English  Opera  (1928),  and  of  the  music  in 
the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  vol.  iii.  The  fact  that  the  combina 
tion  of  delight  of  the  mind,  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear  (poetry, 
pageantry,  and  music),  which  makes  up  the  typical  masque, 
should  be  possible  during  the  period  of  full  Puritan  rule  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  statement  so  frequently 
made,  that  this  period  in  the  mother  country,  as  in  the  Puritan 
colonies,  was  one  in  which  beauty,  amusement,  and  especially 
the  dramatic  arts,  were  as  such  considered  intolerable  and  their 
practice  utterly  forbidden. 

The  perverse  way  in  which  almost  all  writers  on  the  history 
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of  English  music  have  misinterpreted  the  Puritan  attitude 
towards  music  and  the  drama  is  seen  in  such  passages  as  the 
following  by  the  late  A.  H.  D.  Prendergast,  on  'Masques  and 
Early  Operas'  (in  the  volume  English  Music,  1604-1904,  being 
the  Lectures  given  at  the  Music  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Musicians,  1904,  apparently  edited  by  that  generally 
sound  authority,  the  late  Dr.  T.  L.  Southgate) : 

c After  the  year  1640  the  long  series  of  such  entertainments  was 
interrupted  by  the  king's  political  troubles,  as  well  as  by  the  growing 
ascendancy  of  the  Puritans,  which  culminated  in  the  issue  of  the 
Parliamentary  ordinances  for  the  suppression  of  all  dramatic 
performances. ' 

But  the  ordinances  (see  next  chapter)  did  not  attack  'dramatic 
performances*  as  such,  and  certainly  not  masques,  which  were 
always  private  entertainments  given  in  the  halls  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  or  of  palaces,  or  of  private  mansions.  They  merely  closed 
the  public  theatres.  Mr.  Prendergast  then  goes  on  to  remind  us 
that  it  was  'Cromwell  himself  who,  'after  an  interval  of  upwards 
of  ten  years',  'commanded'  the  performance  of  Cupid  and  Death, 
and  implies  surprise.  There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  about. 
The  war  and  its  commotions  were  over,  and  an  occasion  occur 
ring  that  called  for  a  fine  and  costly  entertainment,  the  per 
formance  of  a  masque  (always  a  rare,  special,  and  notable 
event)  was  indicated  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Cromwell 
could  have  had  a  ball  or  some  'pastorals'  (as  he  did  when  his 
daughters  were  married),  but  a  masque,  with  its  combination 
of  delight  for  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mind,  and  from  the 
implication  of  the  expense  and  trouble  involved,  would  better 
than  anything  else  mark  the  desire  to  do  honour.  F.  E.  Schell- 
ing,  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (vol.  viii, 
chapter  5),  speaks  of  Commonwealth  masques  as  amongst 
'devices  employed  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law5.  One  might  as 
well  speak  of  a  suburban  cocktail  party  of  the  London  of  to-day 
as  a  'device  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law'  against  keeping  un 
licensed  public  houses.  The  law  simply  did  not  interest  itself 
in  such  obviously  innocent  enterprises  as  private  allegorical 
pageantries  (though,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  the  lawyers 
sometimes  did — for  their  own  pleasure!). 


For  the  convenience  of  some  American  readers  it  may  be 
desirable  to  explain  here,  very  briefly,^  the  organization  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  legal  profession  in  England. 


SOME  FURTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

All  practitioners  of  these  branches  (barristers,  judges,  &c.),  as 
also  students  preparing  to  be  such,  must  be  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  four  elnns  of  Court' — Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn, 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  Middle  Temple.  The  head-quarters 
of  these  have,  for  centuries,  been  located  in  their  present 
positions  about  the  Strand,  London.  Each  of  these  societies 
possesses  its  dining'  hall,  library,  and  chapel,  &c.,  being,  in 
fact,  installed  very  much  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college. 
The  two  societies  of  the  Temple,  so  called  because  their 
buildings  occupy  the  site  of  those  of  the  ancient  Knights  Templar 
(ground  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the  Strand,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Thames),  share  in  the  use  of  the  beautiful  Temple 
Church,  the  actual  building  of  the  Knights  Templar;  this  church 
is  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  present  book.  Each  of  these 
two  societies  governs  itself  by  means  of  an  elected  body  of 
'Benchers* — judges  and  senior  barristers.  During  the  period  of 
Puritan  control  the  Benchers  were  (necessarily,  or  almost  so) 
men  of  Puritan  sympathies. 

In  all  periods  the  Inns  of  Court  have  organized  communal 
entertainments;  they  did  so  no  less  during  the  Puritan  period 
than  during  any  other  period,  and  their  accounts  show  the  large 
sums  spent  upon  these.  Some  particulars  can  be  conveniently 
seen  in  J.  Bruce  Williamson's  The  History  of  the  Temple  (1924). 
Frequent  "Revels'  took  place.  On  5  November  1657  (i.e.  during 
the  full  Puritan  period)  a  play  called  The  Countryman  and  Clown 
was  acted. 

The  following  (which  Williamson  quotes  from  the  contem 
porary  Perfect  Passages)  relates  to  an  entertainment  of  4  Decem 
ber  1651. 

eOn  Saturday  night  last  there  was  a  masque  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
London;  before  it  began  the  Benchers  or  ancients  of  the  house 
were  in  the  Hall  and  singing  the  100  Psalm,  which  being  ended 
every  man  drank  a  cup  of  Hipocras,  and  so  departed  to  their 
Chambers,  then  the  young  Gentlemen  of  that  Society  began  to 
recreate  themselves  with  civil  dauncings  and  melodious  musick. 
Many  ladyes  and  persons  of  quality  were  present.9 

Williamson  adds:  'The  Treasurer  at  this  time  was  Robert 
Reynolds,  Solicitor-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  these 
festivities  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  held  under  Govern 
ment  patronage.'  The  accounts  of  the  house  for  this  year  show 
expenses  incurred  for  'torches,  staves,  and  candles  for  revels*. 
In  1654  they  show  a  sum  of  £20  Tor  dancers  and  others, 
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gratuity  for  instructing  the  gentlemen  and  for  occasions  of  the 
House  of  that  nature'.  And  so  on. 

In  1653  the  entertainment  was  graced  by  the  attendance  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal.  *It  appears,  indeed, 
that  it  was  given  by  their  order*  (to  celebrate  CromwelPs 
assumption  of  the  Protectorship).  Trumpets  were  sounded  and 
there  were  music  and  verses.  Simon  Beale,  the  State  Trumpeter, 
was  engaged,  at  a  fee  of  £"2  los.  od. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  mentioned  were  Fiennes  and  Lisle, 
both,  of  course,  strong  Puritans  and  Republicans.  Fiennes  was 
son  of  Wm.  Fiennes,  first  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  who  was 
closely  engaged  in  the  settling  of  Connecticut  and  the  appoint 
ment  of  John  Winthrop  the  younger  as  Governor,  and  with  that 
of  other  parts  of  New  England.  Lisle  had  to  fly  to  Switzerland 
on  the  Restoration,  and  was  there  murdered  by  an  emissary  of 
Charles  II. 


Shirley's  masque,  Cupid  and  Death,  has  been  mentioned. 
Another  dramatic  work  of  Shirley,  published  in  the  year  of  one 
of  the  performances  of  this  (1653),  is  his  The  Contention  of  Ajax 
and  Ulysses.  It  was  probably  intended  for  school  representation, 
Shirley  being  at  this  period  a  schoolmaster.  It  may  have  been 
performed  in  some  previous  year. 

There  is  only  one  musical  occasion  provided  in  this  play — 
the  song  which  is  to-day  the  best  known  of  all  Shirley's  works. 
It  may  glance  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  four  years  earlier. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things: 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still: 

Early  or  late, 

They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 
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The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 
Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds: 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds: 

Your  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

The  fact  that  plays,  though  not  publicly  performed,  were  yet 
sometimes  to  be  heard  in  private,  and  that  they  were  freely 
published,  should  be  noted.  The  Puritan  objection  was,  in  fact, 
to  the  theatre,  not  to  the  play,  and  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  even  the  objection  to  the  theatre  was  not  absolute. 
For  out  of  the  English  masque  grew  the  English  opera;  the 
privately  performed  musical  pageant  gave  way  to  the  publicly 
performed  musical  play.  And  that  happened  during  the  Puritan 
rule — to  which,  apparently,  neither  masque  nor  opera  was 
obnoxious. 


Since  this  chapter  was  in  type  two  more  instances  of  Common 
wealth  masques  have  come  to  my  notice — Thomas  Jordan's  Cupid 
his  Coronation  and  Fancy* s  Festivals. 

Cupid  his  Coronation  exists  only  in  manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Rawl.  B.  165).  It  was  'Presented  with  good  Approbation 
at  the  Spittle  diverse  tymes  by  Masters  and  young  Ladyes  yt  were 
theyre  scholers  in  the  yeare  1654'.  In  the  opening  speech,  a  young 
priest  of  Apollo  proclaims  the  innocence  of  the  diversion — 

If  Musick,  danceing.  Poetry  and  Payntmg 

ftree  from  scurrilitie  or  obscene  ranting 

May  please  yor:  Apprehension,  wee'l  not  feare 

To  let  the  worst  of  our  designe  appeare 

And  boldly  bid  you  welcom  for  from  hence 

Will  issue  onely  Art  and  Innocence 

Wee  shall  shew  nothing  yfc  may  wrong  theise  three 

Religion,  Government  or  Modestie.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  masque  the  priest  of  Apollo  announces  on  behalf  of 

the  'Little  Ladies'  that  "This  is  not  the  last  Mask  they  mean  to  have'. 

Fancy's  Festivals  was  'privately  presented  by  many  civil  persons  of 

quality'  and  appeared  in  print  in  1657.    The  opening  speech  just 

Sioted  is  found  in  it  also.    (See  a  letter  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leech,  of 
niversity  College  of  Swansea,  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
12  April  1934,  and  also  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.} 


CHAPTER  XIII 
OPERA  IN  PURITAN  ENGLAND 

SIR  HENRY  HADOW  has  said  (English  Music,  London, 
1931):  'There  were  two  forms  of  music  to  which  the 
Puritans  objected — elaborate  music  in  churches  and  music  of 
any  kind  in  theatres/  One  may  suggest  that  this  way  of  wording 
the  statement  may  prove,  to  some  readers,  a  little  misleading. 
It  was  not  emusic  in  theatres5  to  which  they  objected,  but 
theatres  themselves.  As  this  author  adds  a  moment  later,  'they 
detested  the  theatre  as  heartily  as  Tertullian  himself3. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  abundant  music  into  the  theatre 
that  enabled  it  to  reopen  its  doors.  Admittedly  the  Puritans 
put  down  spoken  plays  in  theatres.  But  equally  admitted  must 
be  the  fact  that  they  allowed  the  introduction  of  opera  into  the 
country. 

Opera,  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  was  actually  an  importa 
tion  of  Puritan  times.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  any  Puritans 
objected  to  it  (though  some  may  have  done).  What  is  known 
is  that  the  Puritans  in  power  winked  at  it,  to  say  the  very  least, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  influential  of  them  definitely  gave  it 
their  fullest  possible  support. 

Before  coming  to  this  happy  event  of  the  introduction  of  the 
musical  play  it  may  be  to  the  point  to  give  a  seventeenth- 
century  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  spoken  play.  In  a 
pamphlet,  Historia  Histrionica,  written  by  James  Wright,  and 
published  1699,  the  author  recalls,  in  the  dialogue  form  he  uses 
throughout  his  work,  the  state  of  the  actors*  profession  half  a 
century  before.  This  is  a  period  when  he  was  only  a  child 
(he  was  born  in  1643),  but  one  that  he  may  often  have  heard 
discussed  when  he  came  to  years  of  understanding.  He  mentions 
by  name  a  number  of  favourite  actors  of  that  period. 

'Lovewit.  But,  prythee,  Trueman,  what  became  of  those  players 
when  the  stage  was  put  down,  and  the  rebellion  raised? 

*  Trueman.  Most  of  them,  except  Lowin,  Taylor,  and  Pollard  (who 
were  superannuated),  went  into  the  King's  army,  and,  like  good 
men  and  true,  served  their  old  master,  though  in  a  different  yet 
more  honourable  capacity.  Robinson  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  a 
place  (I  think  it  was  Basing  House)  by  Harrison,  he  that  was  after 
hanged  at  Charing  Cross,  who  refused  him  quarter,  and  shot  him 
in  the  head  when  he  had  lain  down  his  arms,  abusing  scripture  at 
the  same  time  by  saying:  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
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negligently.  Mohun  was  a  captain,  and  (after  the  wars  were  ended 
here)  served  in  Flanders,  where  he  received  pay  as  a  major.  Hart 
was  a  lieutenant  of  horse  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallison,  in  Prince 
Rupert's  regiments;  Burt  was  cornet  in  the  same  troop,  and  Shatterel 
quartermaster;  Allen  of  the  Cockpit  was  a  major,  and  quartermaster- 
general  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  heard  of  one  of  these  players  of  any 
note  that  sided  with  the  other  party,  but  only  Swanston;  and  he 
professed  himself  a  Presbyterian,  took  up  the  trade  of  a  jeweller, 
and  lived  in  Aldermanbury,  within  the  territory  of  Father  Calamy.1 
The  rest  either  lost  or  exposed  their  lives  for  their  king.  When  the 
wars  were  over,  and  the  Royalists  totally  subdued,  most  of  sem  who 
were  alive  gathered  to  London,  and  for  a  subsistence  endeavoured 
to  revive  their  old  trade  privately.  They  made  up  one  company  out 
of  all  the  scattered  members  of  several,  and  in  the  winter  before 
the  King's  murder,  1648,  they  ventured  to  act  some  plays,  with  as 
much  caution  and  privacy  as  could  be  at  the  Cockpit.  They 
continued  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  days;  but,  at  last,  as  they 
were  presenting  the  tragedy  of  the  Bloody  Brother  (in  which  Lowin 
acted  Aubery;  Taylor,  Rollo;  Pollard,  the  Cook;  Burt,  Latorch;  and  I 
think,  Hart,  Otto),  a  party  of  soldiers  beset  the  house,  surprised 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  carried  'em  away  in  their 
habits,  not  admitting  them  to  shift,  to  Hatton  House,  then  a  prison, 
where,  having  detained  them  some  time,  they  plundered  them  of 
their  clothes,  and  let  9em  loose  again.  Afterwards,  in  Oliver's  time, 
they  used  to  act  privately,  three  or  four  miles  or  more  out  of  town, 
now  here,  now  there;  sometimes  in  noblemen's  houses,  in  particular 
Holland  House  at  Kensington,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
met  (but  in  no  great  numbers),  used  to  make  a  sum  for  them, 
each  giving  a  broad  piece,  or  the  like.  And  Alexander  Goffe,  the 
woman  actor  at  Blackfriars  (who  had  made  himself  known  to  persons 
of  quality),  used  to  be  the  Jackal,  and  give  notice  of  time  and  place. 
At  Christmas  and  Bartholomew  fair,  they  used  to  bribe  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  and  were  thereupon 
connived  at  to  act  for  a  few  days  at  the  Red  Bull,  but  were  sometimes, 
notwithstanding,  disturbed  by  soldiers.*2 

Isaac  Disraeli  (Curiosities  of  Literature)  refers  to  the  Red  Bull 
evasion: 

*At  this  epoch  a  great  comic  genius,  Robert  Cox,  invented  a 
peculiar  sort  of  dramatic  exhibition,  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the 

1  Edmund  Calamy  the  elder,  the  enormously  popular  Puritan  preacher — per 
petual  curate  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  London. 

*  Wright's  dialogue-pamphlet  has  been  reprinted  in  facsimile  amongst  Ashbee's 
reprints,  1872,  and  will  be  found,  also,  as  preface  to  vol.  xi  of  Dodsley's  Old  English 
P/oyj,,i744,  and  in  Collier's  reissue  thereof.  It  is  also  given  in  White's  Old  English 
Dramas  and  is  summarized  in  Oldy's  British  Librarian.  The  portion  of  the  dialogue 
I  have  quoted  is  included  in  H.  Barton  Baker's  The  London  Stage>  its  History  and 
Traditions  (London,  1889). 
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time,  short  pieces  which  he  mixed  with  other  amusements,  that 
these  might  disguise  the  acting.  It  was  under  the  pretence  of  rope- 
dancing  that  he  filled  the  Red  Bull  playhouse,  which  was  a  large 
one,  with  such  a  confluence  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of 
room  as  entered.  The  dramatic  contrivance  consisted  of  a  combina 
tion  of  the  richest  comic  scenes  into  one  piece,  from  Shakespeare, 
Marston,  Shirley,  &c.,  concealed  under  some  taking  title;  and  these 
pieces  of  plays  were  called  "Humours"  or  "Drolleries".* 

The  Cox  Collection  was  published  just  after  the  Restoration, 
as  The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport  (two  editions,  1662  and  1692). 

Mr.  Ivor  Brown  has  pointed  out  that  not  very  much  has  been 
lost  to  us  by  the  suppression.  The  English  theatre's  first  period 
of  brilliance  was  already  ended: 

*The  Elizabethan  theatre,  when  it  came,  threw  off  a  host  of  stars 
as  rapidly  as  a  rocket  casts  its  fiery  petals  in  the  sky.  .  .  .  The 
native  drama  was  in  1562  still  lumbering  along  with  such  borrowed 
luggage  as  Gordobuc,  by  Sackville  and  Norton.  Within  fifty  years 
Shakespeare  had  run  through  all  the  phases  of  his  genius  and  his 
finest  work;  a  generation  later  and  the  impulse  has  passed.  When  the 
Roundheads  suppressed  the  theatre  they  were  crushing  that  whose 
life  had  already  dwindled.  A  single  life  would  have  covered  the 
whole  wonderful  flowering  of  the  drama  which  rose  in  a  hundred 
heads  of  vigorous  beauty  between  the  clumsiness  of  Sackville  and 
the  fatigue  of  Shirley.'  (Article  in  The  Radio  Times,  10  October  1930.) 

Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  first  legitimate  tragedy  in 
English,  was  first  performed  in  1561;  The  Tempest,  usually 
considered  to  be  Shakespeare's  last  play,  was  first  performed 
in  1 6 1 1 — fifty  years  later. 

It  is  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  book  fully  to  discuss  the 
Puritan  objections  to  the  theatre,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
largely  based  upon  the  allegations  of  indecency  and  profanity. 
This  is  a  main  point  in  all  the  late  sixteenth-  and  early  seven 
teenth-century  pamphlets  and  books  against  theatres,  whether 
they  come  from  professed  Puritans  or  others,  as  it  is  a  main  point 
in  the  attacks  that  have  constantly  been  made  upon  the  drama 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  314)  downwards. 
From  that  Council  came  the  Canon  Law  that  excommunicated 
players,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  they  were  still  treated  as 
excommunicate  in  (for  instance)  France  within  quite  recent 
times. 

Half  a  century  after  the  Puritan  Parliament  stopped  stage 
plays  in  England  the  Bishop  of  Arras  issued  a  manifesto  against 
the  drama,  ending  with  the  following: 

'As  for  the  Case  of  Players,  both  Men  and  Women,  we  expressly 
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forbid  all  our  Rectors,  Pastors,  and  Confessors,  to  admit  them  to  the 
Sacraments,  unless  they  shall  repent  them  of  their  Crime,  make 
proof  of  their  Reformation,  renounce  their  Business,  and  retrieve 
the  Scandal  they  have  given,  by  such  publick  Satisfaction  as  we 
shall  think  proper  to  injoyn  them.  Made  and  Decreed  at  Arras  the 
fourth  day  of  December,  1695.'  (Contemporary  translation  in 
Jeremy  Collier's  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the 
English  Stage,  1698.) 

The  French  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century  "refused  to  all 
players  the  marriage  blessing;  when  actors  or  actresses  wished 
to  marry,  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  stage,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  diligently  resisted  evasion  or  subterfuge. 
The  atrocities  connected  with  the  refusal  of  burial,  as  well  in 
the  case  of  players  as  of  philosophers,  are  known  to  all  readers 
in  a  dozen  illustrious  instances,  from  Moliere  and  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  downwards.'1 

There  was  never  a  moment  from  the  fourth  century  down 
wards  when  some  or  other  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  were 
not  fulminating  against  the  stage,  and  there  was  nothing  the 
seventeenth-century  Independents,  Presbyterians,  or  Baptists 
could  say  on  that  subject  which  had  not  been  said  over  and  over 
again,  with  full  Puritan  emphasis,  by  the  early  fathers  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  complaints  that  were  common  in 
England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  by  the  Rev.  William 

*  John  Morley's  Rousseau — the  passage  being  based  partly  on  statements  in 
Goncourt*s  Femme  au  i8&™*  stick,  p.  256,  and  Grimm's  Corrcspondance  Litteraire, 
vi.  248.  Moliere  died  in  1673;  t^ie  priests  refused  him  the  sacraments  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  would  not  have  accorded  him  Christian  burial  had  Louis  XIV 
not  insisted.  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  died  in  1 730  and  was  similarly  treated;  Voltaire 
wrote  an  indignant  poem  on  the  subject. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  happen  to  be  correcting  the  typescript  of  this  chapter 
I  catch  sight  in  the  London  Times  of  the  following  extract  from  its  issue  of  the  sarr 
day  one  hundred  years  earlier  (10  May  1833) :  'A  very  remarkable  scene  occurred 
last  week  at  Rouen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Madame  Duversin,  an  actress 
who  had  enjoyed  great  celebrity  there  for  many  years.  The  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
had  refused  to  perform  the  service  for  the  dead.  Between  300  and  400  persons, 
however,  who  constituted  the  funeral  procession,  presented  themselves  at  the  church 
door,  which  was  found  shut,  though  at  an  hour  when  it  was  usually  open,  but  on 
knocking  they  were  admitted.  The  body  was  then  carried  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
no  priest  presenting  himself,  the  prayer  for  the  dead  was  recited  by  one  of  the 
persons  who  attended  the  ceremony.  This  done,  the  corpse  was  carried  in  proces 
sion  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  its  interment,  and  being  deposited  there,  the  crowd 
separated  without  the  slightest  disturbance.' 

For  more  evidence  of  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  of  the  theatre  see  the  Memoirs 
of  Thomas  Holcrqft,  edited  by  Hazlitt.  In  1771  Holcroft,  as  a  player  and  playwright, 
narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  overboard  on  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  by  Irish  peasants, 
who  considered  him  responsible  for  a  hurricane.  'You  are  the  Jonah,  and  by  Jasus 
the  &hip  will  never  see  land  till  you  are  tossed  overboard,  you  and  your  plays  along 
witn  you.* 
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Harrison,  Rector  of  Radwinter  and,  a  few  years  later.  Canon  of 
Windsor  (Description  of  'England,  1577,  written  as  an  introduction 
to  Holinshed's  Chronicles;  republished  separately  by  Dr.  Furni- 
vall,  1877): 

'1572.  Plaies  are  banished  for  a  time  out  of  London,  lest  the  resort 
unto  them  should  ingender  a  plague,  or  rather  disperse  it,  being 
alredy  begonne.  Would  to  god  these  common  plaies  were  exiled  for 
altogether,  as  semenaries  of  impiety,  &  their  theaters  pulled  downe, 
as  no  better  than  houses  of  baudrie.  It  is  an  evident  token  of  a 
wicked  time  wher  plaiers  waxe  so  riche  that  they  can  build  suche 
houses.  As  moche  I  wish  also  to  our  common  beare  baitinges  used 
on  the  sabaothe  daies.* 

That  (by  an  author  who  was  no  Puritan)  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  London  theatres  a  little  before  Shakespeare  first  knew  them. 

At  about  the  same  period  Bishop  Babington  (Bishop  succes 
sively  of  Llandaff,  Exeter,  and  Worcester)  expressed  himself  just 
as  strongly,  in  his  book  on  the  Ten  Commandments  (1583): 

'These  prophane  &  wanton  stage  playes  or  interludes:  what  an 
occasion  they  are  of  adulterie  and  uncleanenesse,  by  gesture,  by 
speech,  by  conveyances,  and  devices  to  attaine  to  so  ungodly  desires, 
the  world  knoweth  with  too  much  hurt  by  long  experience.  Vanities 
they  are  if  we  make  the  best  of  them;  and  the  Prophet  prayeth  to 
have  his  eies  turned  away  by  the  Lorde  from  beholding  such  matter: 
Evill  wordes  corrupt  good  manners,  and  they  have  abundance. 
There  is  in  them  ever  manie  dangerous  sightes,  and  wee  must 
abstaine  from  al  appearance  of  evill.  They  corrupt  the  eies  with 
alluring  gestures:  the  eyes,  the  Heart:  and  the  heart,  the  bodie,  till 
al  be  horrible  before  the  Lord.  Histrionicis  gestibus  inquinantur  omnia: 
(sayth  Chrystome).  These  players  behaviour  polluteth  all  things. 
And  of  their  playes  he  saith,  they  are  the  feasts  of  Sathan,  the  inven 
tions  of  the  devill,  &c.,  Councels  have  decrieed  verie  sharply  against 
them,  and  polluted  bodies  by  these  filthie  occasions  have  on  their 
death  beddes  confessed  the  danger  of  them,  lamented  their  owne 
foule  and  greevous  falltes,  and  left  their  warning  for  ever  with  us 
to  beware  of  them.  But  I  referre  you  to  them,  that  upon  good 
knowledge  of  the  abominations  of  them,  have  written  largely  &  wel 
against  them.  If  they  be  daungerous  on  the  day  time,  more 
daungerous  on  the  night  certainely:  if  on  a  stage,  &  in  open  courtes, 
much  more  in  chambers  and  private  houses.  For  there  are  manie 
roumes  beside  that  where  the  play  is,  &  peradventure  the  strange 
ness  of  the  place  and  lacke  of  light  to  guide  them,  causeth  errour  in 
their  way,  more  than  good  Christians  should  in  their  houses  suffer.9 

In  1612  the  managers  of  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  Golden  Lane 
Without  Cripplegate  were  charged  with  allowing  'lewd  jigs, 
songs,  and  daunces*  and  the  justices,  in  consequence,  ordered 
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that  jigs,  songs,  and  dances  should  be  abolished  in  every  play 
house  within  the  County  of  Middlesex.  If  the  players  persisted 
in  them  they  were  to  be  arrested  forthwith.  (Article  on  'The 
London  of  James  F,  based  on  the  Middlesex  Sessions  Records, 
in  the  London  Times,  7  April  1932.) 

All  this  represents  a  period  before  the  Puritans  came  into 
control  of  the  country.  Now  let  us  see  an  opinion  of  the  stage 
after  the  Puritans  had  lost  control.  That  Macaulay  was  no  blind 
partisan  of  the  Puritans  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  quotation 
in  Chapter  VI.  Yet  see  his  expressions  about  the  later  Stuart 
stage — "Whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted/  €The 
profligacy  of  the  English  plays,  satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that 
age  is  a  deep  blot  on  our  national  fame.3  And  so  forth  (Chapter 
III  of  his  History). 

A  few  of  the  tracts  against  play  acting,  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  are  the  following: 

John  Northbrooke,  'Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  Word  of 
God5,  in  his  Treatise  against  Dicing,  Daunting,  vaine  Plqyes,  or 
Enterludes  (1577),  says  that  'jugglers,  scoffers,  jesters,  and  players 
.  .  .  may  say  and  do  what  they  list,  be  it  never  so  filthy  and 
fleshly,  and  yet  be  suffered  and  heard  and  with  clapping  of 
hands5. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  early  date  for  an  attack  on  theatres,  and 
indeed  Northbrooke  is  looked  upon  as  their  first  systematic 
opponent. 

Stephen  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  two  years  later  (1579),  was 
a  similar  attack,  by  a  playwright  turned  Anglican  parson;  it 
aroused  great  interest  and  led  to  replies  and  re-replies  (see 
Chapter  XX). 

Whetstone's  Touchstone  for  the  Time  (1584)  was  the  work  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  playwright  but  objected  to  cthe  use  of 
stage  plays  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  the  abuse  of  them  at  all 
times'. 

Stubbs's  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1583)  and  Prynne's  Histriomastix 
(1633)  are  full  of  vigorous  invective:  they  are  mentioned  else 
where  (Chapter  XX) . 

The  subject-matter  of  stage  plays  was  the  ground  of  the 
objection  of  some  Puritans.  Thus,  William  Perkins,  in  his  very- 
elaborate  and  often  republished  Whole  Treatise  of  the  Case  of 
Conscience  (1606,  1608,  1611,  1631,  1651,  &c.),  whilst  he  says 
that  'for  some  men,  at  some  times,  recreation  may  be  more 
necessary  than  meate5,  and  approves  a  long  list  of  recreations, 
including  music^  disallows  'common  playes.  .  .  .  For  they  are 
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nothing  else  but  representations  of  the  vices  and  misdemeanours 
of  men9. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  voluminous  literature  of 
the  time  attacking  the  stage.  Such  works  came  from  laymen  as 
well  as  divines,  and  from  Anglicans1  as  well  as  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  and  they  continued  to  be  issued  long  after 
the  Puritans  had  completely  lost  their  power.  Two  of  the  most 
violent  later  examples  were  by  Anglican  clergymen:  Jeremy 
Collier's  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the 
English  Stage  (1698)5  and  Arthur  Bedford's  Serious  Remonstrance 
on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Horrid  Blasphemies  and 
Impieties  which  are  still  used  in  the  English  Playhouse  (1719).  For 
some  remarks  on  these  works,  see  Chapter  XX. 

Note  that  Queen  Anne  had  a  short  time  before  this  (1704) 
issued  a  Proclamation  against  'Indecencies  and  Abuses  of  the 
Stage%  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  'ordered  thanks  to  the 
Queen  for  restraining  the  playhouses  from  immorality3  (see 
text  of  the  Proclamation  in  John  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  London,  1929  and  previous  editions). 

The  flow  of  such  protest  has,  indeed,  never  ceased.  The  latest 
instance  I  have  seen  is  an  article  (1932)  in  the  official  journal  of 
the  London  Critics'  Circle,  by  the  President  of  that  Circle,2 
who  had  been  spending  some  months  in  New  York  and  was 
horrified  by  some  of  the  plays  exhibited  there. 

Professor  Henry  Morley's  brief  summary  of  the  decline  of  the 
stage  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  as  follows: 

'The  Puritans  began  war  against  plays  chiefly  because  they  were 
first  acted  on  Sundays.3  After  that  cause  of  contention  ceased,  there 
remained  no  very  substantial  ground  of  offence.  Shakespeare  wrote 
for  audiences  that  represented  fairly  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
people.  But  when  the  matter  of  the  plays  lost  wholesomeness  there 
was  a  gradual  desertion  of  the  playhouses  by  men  who  represented 

1  The  pious  Lady  Warwick  (1625-78)  ascribed  her  conversion  to  a  devout  life 
partly  to  Archbishop  Ussher's  preaching  against  plays  (Autobiography,  quoted  in 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature). 

2  Sydney  W.  Carroll  in  the  Critics9  Circular,  January  1932.    'Their  plays  run  to 
extremes    in    idea,    vulgarity,    excessive   sensuality,    abnormality    of  all   kinds.' 
'America's   greatest  playwright,    Eugene    O'Neill,   seems   to   revel   in   problems 
beyond  the  pale,  such  as  those  of  incest,  bawdrys,  etc.'   This  would  almost  do  for 
a  bit  of  Gosson  or  Prynne.    (Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Carroll  has  become  a  very 
successful  London  theatre  manager.) 

3  Perhaps  I  ought  on  the  previous  page  to  have  given  a  fuller  title  for  North- 
brooke's  work — *A  Treatise  wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  vaine  Playes,  or  Enterludes, 
with  other  idle  Pastimes  &c.  commonly  used  on  the  Sabbath  Day  are  reproved  by  the 
Authorities  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  auntient  writers.  Made  Dialoguewise  by  John 
Northbrooke,  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God.'    (My  italics.) 
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no  small  part  of  the  best  life  of  England.  This  lowered  the  tone  of 
the  audiences.  The  stage  reflects  only  the  world  before  the  curtain 
and  within  the  playhouse  walls.  When,  therefore,  the  audience 
sinks  below  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  life  of  the  country, 
the  plays  sink  with  it.  In  Ben  Jonson's  relation  with  the  stage  we  find 
vigorous  illustration  of  this  process  of  decay.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  expressions  of  contempt  for  audiences  out  of  which  the  large 
life  of  humanity  was  gone.  Turning,  at  last,  from  "the  loathed  stage", 
with  an  ode  pouring  fierce  scorn  upon  the  men  who  called  themselves 
its  critics  and  patrons,  who  discussed  each  day  "something  they  call 
a  play",  he  said  of  them 

"If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not,  their  palate  9s  with  the  swine." 

That  ode  was  written  in  the  year  1630,  only  fourteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare.5  (English  Literature,  1881,  Ch.  II.) 

The  suppression  of  plays  was  by  a  provisional  ordinance  of 
2  September  1642  (see  later  in  this  chapter),  and  then  by  more 
definite  ordinances,  respectively  of  22  October  1647  and 
ii  February  1648.  By  these  latter  it  was  enacted  that  the 
stages,  seats,  and  galleries  were  to  be  pulled  down,  players  to 
be  punished  as  rogues,  and  spectators  fined  five  shillings  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  (see  Wright's  Historia  Histrionica,  1 699) .  The 
famous  Red  Bull  playhouse,  in  Clerkenwell,  never  was  so 
demolished,  however,  until  the  Restoration,  and  there  were 
attempts  to  reopen  it  in  1648,  1649,  1654,  and  1655.  See 
Professor  Ashley  H.  Thorndike's  Shakespeare's  Theater  (New  York, 
1916);  an  excellent  concise  account  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  regulations  against  the  stage  will  be  found  in  this 
work. 

There  is  an  ordinance  of  1647  affecting  merely  the  City  of 
London  (some  American  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded  that 
this  is  a  small  area — I  should  guess  that  not  one  of  the  present- 
day  theatres  is  within  it),  and  empowering  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  &c.,  to  Suppress  Stage  Playes,  Interludes  and  common 
Players5.  The  right  is  conferred  to  enter  all  places  where  plays 
are  going  on,  to  arrest  the  actors  and  to  commit  them  'to  any 
common  Gaole  or  prison3  until  the  next  sessions — and  so  on. 
Wright  (see  ante)  was  only  a  boy  of  fourteen  when  the  ordinances 
he  mentions  were  passed,  and  he  is  a  very  strongly  Royalist 
writer,  but  presumably  the  fact  that  he  quotes  quite  exact  dates 
can  be  taken  as  some  evidence  that  he  was  actually  conversant 
with  the  wording  of  the  ordinances  and  was  prepared  to  have 
it  checked.  So  far  as  my  small  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
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dramatic  history  extends,  these  ordinances  are  never  quoted  in 
full,  but  always  summarized  on  Wright's  authority. 

The  1647-8  ordinances  may  have  been  prompted  by  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  drama  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  for  I 
note  in  Evelyn  (5  February  1647),  *Saw  a  tragi-comedy  acted 
in  the  Cockpit,  after  there  had  been  none  of  these  diversions 
for  many  years  during  the  war*. 

Whether  the  English  Puritans  took  the  best  step  in  closing  the 
playhouses  may  be  questioned,  but  at  any  rate  they  deserve 
the  credit  for  allowing  the  stage  to  function  again  when  a  type 
of  entertainment  was  proposed  that  seemed  likely  to  be  innocent, 
depending,  as  it  did,  on  music  as  its  chief  attraction. 

The  promoter  of  this  type  of  entertainment  was  Sir  William 
Davenant  (1606-68),  a  strong  Royalist,  knighted  by  Charles  I 
at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  (1643).  There  were  vague  rumours, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  keenly  resented,  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Shakespeare  by  the  wife  of  an  Oxford  innkeeper.  He  had 
been  writing  plays  since  his  early  twenties,  and  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War  began  (1639)  had  secured  a  patent  from  Charles  I 
'authorizing  him  to  erect  a  playhouse5.  He  did  not  act  on  the 
patent,  perhaps  because  of  the  rising  tide  of  Puritanism,  and 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  became  involved  in  it,  was 
captured  and  jailed,  escaped  to  France,  returned  and  fought, 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  knighted  on  the  field,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  went  to  France  again,  was  dispatched  on  a 
mission  to  Virginia  by  the  Queen  (who  was,  of  course,  then  in 
exile),  was  captured  at  sea  by  a  Parliament  ship,  and  expected  to 
be  hanged.  His  escape  from  sentence  of  death,  after  two  years 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  has  been  attributed  to  John  Milton 
and  'two  goodly  aldermen  of  York,  to  whom  he  had  shewed 
great  civility  when  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  North 
by  some  of  the  Forces  under  William,  Marquess  of  Newcastle* 
(Anthony  Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses) . 

That  is  to  say  he  owed  his  life,  Royalist  and  Catholic  play 
wright  as  he  was,  to  three  Puritans,  of  whom  two  felt  gratitude 
for  a  similar  service  he  had  rendered  them,  and  the  other, 
perhaps,  had  a  kindliness  towards  him  as  a  fellow  literary 
worker.  It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  helped  by  the  Puritan  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Whitelocke,  so  often  referred  to  in  this 
book,  who  certainly  supported  him  in  the  enterprise  he  under 
took  three  or  four  years  after  his  release  (1656),  which  enterprise 
is  described  by  Anthony  Wood  (Athenae  Oxonienses)  as  follows: 

'At  that  time  Tragedies  and   Comedies   being   esteemed   very 
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scandalous  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  therefore  by  them  silenced,  he 
contrived  a  way  to  set  up  an  Italian  Opera  to  be  performed  by 
Declamations  and  Musick:  And  that  they  might  be  performed  with 
all  decency,  seemliness  and  without  rudeness  and  profaneness,  John 
Maynard  Serjeant  at  Law  and  several  sufficient  Citizens  were 
engagers.  This  Italian  Opera  began  in  Rutland-house  in  Charterhouse- 
yard>  and  was  afterward  translated  to  the  Cock-pit  in  Drewry-lane, 
and  delighting  the  eye  and  ear  extreamly  well,  was  much  frequented 
for  several  years.  So  that  he  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  Stage  by  this,  his  Musical  Dramas,  when  plays  were,  as 
damnable  things,  forbidden,  did,  after  his  Majestie's  restauration, 
revive  and  improve  it  by  painted  scenes,  at  which  time  he  erected 
a  new  company  of  Actors,  under  the  patronage  of  James  Duke  of 
Tork,  who  acted  several  years  in  a  Tennis-court  in  Little  Lincolns-inn 
Fields.9 

Compare  Dryden's  account  in  the  prefatory  essay  to  his  play, 
The  Conquest  of  Granada  (1672): 

4For  Heroic  Plays,  the  first  light  we  had  of  them,  on  the  English 
theatre,  was  from  the  late  Sir  William  D'Avenant.  It  being  forbidden 
him  in  the  rebellious  times  to  act  tragedies  and  comedies,  because 
they  contained  some  matter  of  scandal  to  those  good  people,  who 
could  more  easily  dispossess  their  lawful  sovereign  than  endure  a 
wanton  jest,  he  was  forced  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to 
introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ  in  verse,  and  performed 
in  recitative  music.  The  original  of  this  music,  and  of  the  scenes 
which  adorned  his  work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas;  but  he 
heightened  his  characters  (as  I  may  probably  imagine)  from  the 
example  of  Corneille  and  some  French  poets.  In  this  condition  did 
this  part  of  poetry  remain  at  his  Majesty's  return;  when,  growing 
bolder,  as  being  now  owned  by  a  public  authority,  he  reviewed  his 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  caused  it  to  be  acted  as  a  just  drama.' 

Wood  got  his  notes  of  these  events  from  John  Aubrey,  whose 
original  is  still  available  (edited  by  Andrew  Clark,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1898);  as  I  read  Aubrey's  note  the  suggestion 
is  that  theatre  scenery  was  first  used  in  England  during  the 
Commonwealth — not  just  afterwards,  as  Wood  states.  Such 
scenery  had  often  been  used  in  masques  before,  but  not  in  the 
public  theatres  (see  title-page  of  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  given  a  little  later  in  the  present  chapter). 

Note  the  name  of  another  prominent  Puritan,  'John  Maynard, 
Serjeant  at  Law*.  Maynard  (1602-90)  was  a  strong  Parliament 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  articles  in  the  impeach 
ment  of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him.  When  Charles  I  tried  to  arrest 
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the  Five  Members  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
against  royal  encroachment  on  parliamentary  privilege,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  impeachers  of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  a 
confirmed  Presbyterian.  He  became  the  Protector's  sergeant  a 
couple  of  years  after  this  incident  of  the  opening  of  an  opera 
house,  and,  in  this  capacity,  at  the  funeral  of  Cromwell  followed 
his  bier.  On  the  accession  of  Richard  Cromwell  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General.  The  staunch  old  man  survived  to 
see  the  end  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  He  was  amongst  the  throng 
that  welcomed  William  and  Mary.  Said  William  to  him,  'You 
must  have  survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing.5  'Yes,  sir/ 
he  replied,  eand  but  for  your  Highness,  I  should  have  survived 
the  laws  too.3 

In  Whitelocke  and  Maynard,  two  highly  placed  Puritans, 
Davenant  had  potent  protectors,  but  this  would  not  have 
availed  him  if  the  general  sense  of  the  Puritan  community  had 
opposed  his  project.  Indeed,  from  the  fact  that  he,  a  known 
Royalist  and  Catholic,  was  able  to  undertake  such  a  scheme,  we 
can  fairly  argue  that  there  was  enough  desire  for  music  and 
drama  amongst  the  leading  Puritans  to  outweigh  considerations 
of  his  personal  acceptability  or  otherwise. 

Incidentally  the  fact  that  Davenant  was  favoured  by  the 
Puritans  was  held  up  against  him  when  the  Restoration  came. 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  (brother  of  the  famous  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  of  George  Herbert)  now  resumed  his  office  of 
Master  of  the  Revels  and  Licenser  of  Plays,  which  he  had  held 
under  both  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and,  finding  difficulty  with 
Davenant,  described  him  in  petitions  to  the  King  as  cone  who 
obtained  leave  of  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell  to  vent  his 
operas  at  a  time  when  your  petitioner  owned  not  their  authority5, 
and  poured  scorn  on  him  as  'a  person  who  exercised  the  office 
of  master  of  the  revels  to  Oliver  the  Tyrant'.  (See  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.] 

Though  the  Restoration  had  enabled  Davenant  to  resume  his 
performance  of  the  spoken  drama  his  old  enterprise  remained 
in  people's  minds  and  his  theatre  was  still  spoken  of  as  'The 
Opera5 !  (See,  for  instance,  the  frequent  allusions  in  Pepys's 
Diary.) 

Note  that  to  the  issue  of  plays  in  printed  form  there  were  no 
restrictions  imposed  during  the  period  of  Puritan  rule.  And 
probably  many  Puritans  in  the  provinces  read  those  of  Davenant, 
having  no  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  them.  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes  was  published  in  1656,  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru 
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in  16583  and  The  History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1659.  A  specimen 
title-page  may  be  given  here: 

'The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru;  exprest  by  Instrumentall  and 
vocall  Musick,  and  by  Art  of  Perspective  in  Scenes,  etc.  Represented 
daily  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  at  three  afternoon  punctually. 
London,  Printed  for  Henry  Herringham,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
Shop  at  the  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk,  in  the  New  Exchange.' 

One  evident  object  in  publication  was  advertisement  of  the 
performances.  At  the  end  of  the  above  work  is  printed  the 
following  notice: 

'Notwithstanding  the  great  expence  necessary  to  scenes,  and  other 
ornaments  in  this  entertainment,  there  is  a  good  provision  made  of 
places  for  a  shilling.  And  it  shall  certainly  begin  at  three  afternoon.' 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  as 
open  as  possible.  There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  a  bold  theatrical  enterprise  was  in  full  activity,  in  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  it  has  been  conjectured  that  one  at  least 
of  the  plays.  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  (1658),  was  pleas 
ing  to  Cromwell  as  a  piece  of  anti-Spanish  propaganda.  But 
Davenant  had  given  two  entertainments  before  that,  The  First 
Dayes  Entertainment  and  The  Siege  of  Rhodes  (both  1656). 

The  best  description  of  all  these  works,  their  libretti,  their 
music,  and  their  staging,  is  to  be  found  in  Edward  Dent's 
Foundations  of  English  Opera:  a  Study  of  Musical  Drama  in  England 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1928). 

-~-  The  only  point  that  seriously  concerns  us  in  the  present  book 
is  the  definite  and  undeniable  fact  that  opera  in  England  began 
during  the  period  of  Puritan  rule.  Davenant's  idea  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  Puritan  love  of  music  was  clever.  He 
called  his^  first  piece  an  'entertainment*,  not  a  'play'  (in  the 
course  of  it  he  uses  the  word  copera').  It  reminds  us  of  similar 
expedients  in  stiff  Victorian  London,  when  the  German  Reed 
family,  for  instance,  gathered  in  their  flock  of  Nonconformists 
and  Anglican  evangelicals,  whose  scruples  shut  them  out  of  the 
regular  theatre,  by  giving  them  plays  in  the  St.  Martin's  Hall 
and  other  similar  buildings,  under  the  title  cMr.  and  Mrs.  Ger 
man  Reed's  Entertainment';  Sullivan's  Cox  and  Box  was  written 
for  this,  and  the  scheme  included  The  Beggar's  Opera  (presum 
ably  a  good  deal  bowdlerized)  and  works  of  Offenbach. 
Similarly  in  Boston,  during  or  about  the  same  period,  the 
'Boston  Museum'  gave  plays,  discreetly  dubbing  its  theatre  a 
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It  was  Sir  William  Davcnant  (later  to  be  maliciously  described  by  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  to  three  Stuart  monarchs  as  * a  person  who  exercised 
the  office  of  master  of  the  revels  to  Oliver  the  Tyrant9)  who,  in  1656,  gave 
England  its  first  Opera  House  (see  page  203).  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  list  of  performers  that  the  family  of  the  Golemans  was  prominent. 
Charles  Coleman,  the  composer  mentioned,  received  his  doctorate 
in  music  in  1651  from  Cambridge  University  at  the  request  of  the 
Puritan  parliament's  committee  for  the  reform  of  the  University 
(see  page  138).  Edward  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Coleman  were  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law.  The  *Henry  PersilF  who  appeared  was  a  year 
or  two  later  to  become  the  father  of  a  greater  Henry  Purcell. 
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'Lecture  HalP,  and  thus  enabled  the  descendants  of  the  1629 
Massachusetts  Puritans  to  enjoy  the  acting  of  Edward  Booth.1 

Professor  Edward  Dent  has  said  of  Davenant,  cHe  was  astute 
enough  to  see  that  English  hypocrisy  would  be  only  too  delighted 
to  tolerate  a  play  as  long  as  it  was  called  by  some  other  name.' 
I  do  not  know  that  we  need  think  the  Puritan  conscience 
hypocritical  for  quietly  accepting  these  subterfuges.  The  very 
care  that  had  been  taken  to  avoid  cthe  appearance  of  evil5 
gave  some  promise  that  the  evil  itself  would  be  avoided. 

I  think  I  can  perhaps  understand  the  Puritan  attitude,  from 
a  comparison  with  the  attitude  of  the  evangelical  circles  in 
which  I  was  myself  brought  up.  No  objection  was  ever  raised 
to  my  hearing  plays  as  plays.  We  acted  Shakespeare  and  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  at  school  concerts,2  and  at  church  bazaars  enjoyed 
some  very  witty  musical  plays  especially  written  by  a  local 
doctor  who  was  one  of  our  most  devoted  church  officials  and 
the  son  of  a  leading  Nonconformist  theologian.  But  the  theatre, 
itself,  was  anathema,  and  nobody  in  our  group  ever  thought  of 
attending  it.  Sufficient  justification  for  this  was  found  in  the 
enormous  and  luridly-coloured  picture  posters  with  which  the 
town  was  always  being  plastered;  these  represented  either 
bev^s  of  girls  in  'tights*  or  the  most  sensational  incidents  of 
illicit  love  and  murder.  Thus  the  theatre  (not  the  play)  and  the 
actors'  profession  (not  acting)  had  with  us  a  bad  name.  My 
parents  would  certainly  never  have  allowed  me  to  see  an  opera 
in  the  theatre,  but  my  mother  herself,  wishful  to  gratify  my  love 
of  music,  and  without  any  thought  of  evil,  took  me  to  a  public 
hall  to  hear  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville.  Is  this  not  the  historical 
Puritan  attitude?  I  rather  believe  it  is.  And  I  think  the  distinc 
tions  we  made  were,  at  any  rate,  logical.  We  drew  the  line  at 
the  professional  stage,  with  what  we  believed  to  be  its  harmful 
associations.3 

1  The  following  represents  the  stifFer  Boston  opinion  of  a  century  before  this: 
*In  1 750  General  Court  passed  an  act  for  preventing  and  avoiding  the  many  and 
great  mischiefs  which  arise  from  public  stage  plays,  interludes  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  expense  and  dis 
courage  initiative,  industry  and  frugality  but  likewise  tend  generally  to  increase 
immorality,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  for  religion.'    {The  Memorial  History  of  Boston, 
edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  4  vpls.,  1881.) 

2  Northbrooke  (see  an  earlier  reference  in  this  chapter)  was  not  against  'academic 
and  school  plays',  the  players  'not  pranked  and  decked  up  in  gorgious  and  sump- 
tious  apparrell*,  such  performances  to  be  carried  out  purely  for  learning's  sake.   It 
was,  then,  the  theatre  to  which  he  objected — not  the  drama. 

3  I  have  submitted  the  above  to  Professor  Dent,  who  most  kindly  writes  as 
follows: 

'As  regards  the  theatre,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  in  what  you  say;  people 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  French  Opera  Comique  arose  out 
of  a  subterfuge  similar  to  that  of  Davenant.  The  Comedie 
Frangaise  had  a  royal  monopoly  of  spoken  plays.  After  various 
attempts  by  the  entertainers  of  the  two  fairs  of  Paris  to  get  round 
this  monopoly  they  found  the  right  way.  The  progress  of  events 
is  conveniently  summarized  by  Edwin  Evans  in  Milo  (1928). 

'Songs  were  introduced,  sung  at  first  by  actors  placed  amongst  the 
audience,  the  chorus  being  taken  up  by  the  latter.  This  led  to  the 
discovery  that  if  music  were  introduced  a  form  of  entertainment 
resulted  to  which  the  Comedie  Frangaise  could  no  longer  offer 
legal  objection.  Naturally  the  promoters  of  the  fairs  proceeded  to 
take  every  advantage  of  this  discovery.  They  incorporated  songs  in 
their  plays  and  called  the  result  Opera  Comique.,  of  which  they 
presented  the  first  season  in  1 708.* 

Have  we,  after  all,  any  evidence  whatever  that  the  Puritans 
objected  to  plays  as  plays?  We  have  just  heard  Royalist  and 
Anglican  Anthony  Wood  (in  1692)  say  that  'Tragedies  and 
Comedies  were  esteemed  very  scandalous  by  the  Presbyterians', 
and  that  eplays  were  as  damnable  things'.  Is  he  fair  to  the 
Puritan  point  of  view?  I  ask  for  information,  the  subject  being 
a  little  off  my  beat.  I  only  know  that  the  ordinance  of  2  Septem 
ber  1642,  which  first  forbade  them,  expressed  no  such  objection, 
and,  to  enable  the  reader  to  check  my  assertion,  I  will  give 
that  ordinance: 

'Whereas  the  distressed  Estate  of  Ireland,  steeped  in  her  own 
Blood,  and  the  distracted  Estate  of  England,  threatened  with  a  cloud 
of  Blood,  by  a  Civill  Warre,  call  for  all  possible  meanes  to  appease 
and  avert  the  Wrath  of  God  appearing  in  these  Judgments:  amongst 
which  Fasting  and  Prayer  have  been  often  tried  to  be  very  effectual, 
have  been  lately,  and  are  still  enjoyned,  and  whereas  publike 
Sports  doe  not  well  agree  with  publike  Calamities,  nor  publike 
Stage-playes  with  the  Seasons  of  Humiliation,  this  being  an  Exercise 
of  sad  and  pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being  Spectacles  too 
commonly  expressing  lacivious  Mirth  and  Levitie.  It  is  therefore 
thought  fit,  and  Ordeined  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this 
Parliament  Assembled  that  while  these  sad  Causes  and  set  times  of 
Humiliation  doe  continue,  publike  Stage-playes  shall  cease,  and  bee 

nowadays  don't  realize  what  the  theatre  and  the  theatrical  profession  were  before 
about  1890.  It  was  changed  mainly  by  the  Bancrofts  and  Irving,  I  think. 

'Your  explanation  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  the  resentment  felt  in  Handel's 
day  at  the  idea  of  performing  Messiah  under  that  title  in  a  theatre,  and  the  Bishop's 
objection  to  Esther.  I  now  begin  to  suspect  that  what  frightened  the  Bishop  was  not 
the  idea  of  acting  Esther,  but  of  performing  it  within  the  walls  of  an  ordinary 
theatre.  Evidently  no  objection  was  raised  to  Bernard  Gates's  private  performance. 

*It  is  all  very  difficult  for  modern  people  to  realize,  and  I  think  you  have  made  it 
clear  now.* 
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forborne.  Instead  of  which  are  recommended  to  the  people  of  this 
Land,  the  profitable  and  seasonable  Considerations  of  Repentance, 
Reconciliation,  and  peace  with  God,  which  probably  may  produce 
outward  peace  and  prosperity,  and  bring  again  Times  of  Joy  and 
Gladness  to  these  Nations.5 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  here  expressed  no  objec 
tion  to  plays  as  plays,  at  seasonable  times,  and  decently  con 
ducted,1  and  I  imagine  that  this  was  as  far  as  many  of  the 
Puritans  ever  got. 

Evelyn  (Diary,  5  May  1659)  went  to  see  Davenant's  opera. 
He  went  with  compunction,  not  because  he  was  a  Puritan,  as  he 
most  certainly  was  not,  but  because  (Oliver  Cromwell  being 
lately  dead  and  Richard  Cromwell  obviously  too  weak  for  the 
succession  he  had  assumed)  the  times  were  those  of 'anarchy  and 
confusion'. 

*5  May.  I  went  to  visit  my  brother  in  London;  and,  next  day,  to 
see  a  new  opera,  after  the  Italian  way,  in  recitative  music  and 
scenes,  much  inferior  to  the  Italian  composure  and  magnificence; 
but  it  was  prodigious  that  in  a  time  of  such  public  consternation 
such  a  vanity  should  be  kept  up,  or  permitted.  I,  being  engaged 
with  company,  could  not  decently  resist  the  going  to  see  it,  though 
my  heart  smote  me  for  it.9 

The  expressions  of  the  Royalist  and  Anglican  Evelyn  in  1659 
are  strangely  like  those  of  the  Puritan  Parliament  in  1642.  This, 
I  think,  is  worth  a  little  attention. 

Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton's  idea  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  this: 

cThe  Puritan  Revolution,  which  has  played  such  a  part  in  its 
history,  was  in  effect  an  attack  rather  on  the  Theatre  than  on  the 
Drama  itself.  No  doubt  when  the  movement  became  violent  the  two 
were  not  discriminated,  and  the  Drama  was  made  a  "Vanity"  as 
well  as  the  Stage.  Still  the  one  interest  was  never  so  thoroughly 
dropped  by  the  nation  and  was  more  readily  taken  up  again  than 
the  other;  so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Stage  our  continuity 
with  the  Elizabethan  age  has  been  severed,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  literary  Drama  it  has  not.*  (Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist, 
1885.) 

Many  people,  I  believe,  have  no  idea  how  much  publication 
of  plays  went  on  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
evidently  without  the  slightest  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  I  happen  to  have  immediately  at  hand  a  list  of 

1  The  above  will  be  found  in  Joseph  Knight's  edition  of  Roscius  Anglicanw, 
Mantzius's  History  of  Theatrical  Art,  Crouch's  Puritanism  and  Art,  &c. 
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the  issues  in  only  one  particular  type  of  play,  the  Pastoral  Play, 
and  without  going  more  deeply  into  the  subject  I  will  avail 
myself  of  that  and  leave  readers  to  draw  their  inferences.  Plays 
of  this  limited  type  published  during  the  period  in  question  were 
as  follows:  1649,  Wm.  Peaps,  Love  in  its  Ecstasy;  1651,  Sir  Wm. 
Denny,  The  Sheepheard's  Holiday >;  1651,  Leonard  Willan,  Astraea, 
or  True  Love's  Mirror ',  1654,  Richard  Flecknoe,  Love's  Dominion; 

1654,  The  Extravagant  Shepherd  (a  translation  from  Corneille); 

1655,  Phillis  ofScyros  (a  translation  from  Bonarelli) ;  1656,  Robert 
Cox,  Actaeon  and  Diana;  1658,  La  Fida  Pastor  a  (a  translation  into 
Latin  of  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess] ;  1 658,  Wm.  Lower,  The 
Enchanted  Lovers  (see  English  Pastoral  Drama,  by  Jeanette  Marks, 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mass.,  London,  1908). 

When  the  Puritan  regime  ended  and  Charles  II  came  at  last 
to  his  throne,  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford  burst  out  into  a  festival 
of  rejoicing.  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  in  Oxford  Books,  a  Biblio 
graphy  of  Printed  Works  relating  to  the  University  and  City  of  Oxford 
or  Printed  or  Published  there,  vol.  iii  (1931),  gives  a  list  of  plays 
acted  during  the  ten  days,  3-12  July  1661.  There  were  sixteen 
performances  often  different  plays  as  follows: 

'John  Cooke's  Tu  Quoque  (three  times) ;  Will  Rowley's  All 's  lost  by 
Lust  (twice) ;  James  Shirley's  Toung  Admiral  (three  times) ;  Thomas 
Middleton's  Mad  World;  I.C.'s  Two  Merry  Milkmaids  (twice) ;  Richard 
Brome's  City  Wit  (twice);  Thomas  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece; 
Robert  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort  and  Spanish  Lady  or  the  Very 
Woman;  and  John  Tatham's  Rump.* 

Mr.  Madan  says  that  not  one  of  these  plays  would  be  tolerated 
for  a  minute  on  the  modern  stage  (and  consider  what  is  tolerated 
on  it!). 

The  Puritan  had  no  monopoly  of  objection  toj;he  Restoration 
theatre.  See  again  the  High  Church  Evelyn's  Diary  ( 1 8  October 
1866). 

*This  night  was  acted  my  Lord  BroghilPs  tragedy,  called  Mustapha, 
before  their  Majesties  at  Court,  at  which  I  was  present;  very  seldom 
going  to  the  public  theatres  for  many  reasons  now,  as  they  were 
abused  to  an  atheistical  liberty;  foul  and  undecent  women  now  (and 
never  till  now)  permitted  to  appear  and  act,  who  inflaming  several 
young  noblemen  and  gallants,  became  their  misses,  and  to  some, 
their  wives.  Witness  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  R.  Howard,  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  another  greater  person  than  any  of 
them,  who  fell  into  their  snares,  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble 
families,  and  ruin  of  both  body  and  soul.* 

The  reference  to  'another  greater  person5  here  glances  at  the 
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association  between  Charles  II  and  Nell  Gwynn.  There  was 
another  glance  at  it  four  years  later  in  a  famous  incident  that  is 
perhaps  just  worth  recalling  as  illustrating  further  the  feeling 
amongst  quite  unpuritanical  people  respecting  some  features  of 
theatrical  life.  The  Sir  John  Coventry  mentioned  in  the  follow 
ing  extract  from  a  private  letter  had  fought  in  the  Royalist 
army  and  had  at  the  Restoration  been  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath. 

'Sir  John  Coventry,  having  moved  for  an  imposition  on  the  play 
houses,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  to  excuse  them,  said  they  had  been  of 
great  service  to  the  King.  Upon  which  Sir  John  Coventry  desired 
that  gentleman  to  explain  whether  he  meant  the  men  or  women 
players.  Hereupon,  it  is  imagined  that,  the  House  adjourning  from 
Tuesday  before  till  Thursday  after  Christmas  Day,  on  the  very- 
Tuesday  night  of  the  adjournment,  twenty-five  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  troup,  and  some  few  foot,  laid  in  wait  from  ten  at  night 
till  two  in  the  morning,  by  Suffolk  Street,  and  as  he  returned  from 
the  Cock,  where  he  supped,  to  his  own  house,  they  threw  him  down, 
and  with  a  knife  cut  off  almost  all  the  end  of  his  nose;  but  company 
coming  made  them  fearful  to  finish  it,  so  they  marched  off.'  (Quoted 
in  G-  A.  Aitken's  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Andrew  Marvell,  1892.) 

This  outrage  made  a  great  stir  and  led  to  certain  legislation. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  commonly  stated,  and  by  good  authorities, 
that  the  first  appearance  of  women  (instead  of  boys  dressed  as 
such)  on  the  English  stage  was  in  Davenant's  enterprise,  during 
the  Puritan  regime — to  be  more  specific,  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes 
in  1656,  in  which  the  part  of  lanthe  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Coleman 
('who  is  therefore  reckoned  the  actress  who  first  appeared  in 
public5;  Davey,  History  of  English  Music,  Ch.  VI.  'The  first 
woman  who  appeared  on  the  stage  in  England';  W.  Barclay 
Squire  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  see  also  Joseph  Knight's 
article  on  'Davenant'  in  the  same  work.  clt  was  in  Davenant's 
pieces  that  female  actors  are  said  to  have  been  first  seen  on  the 
stage' ;  Kidson,  The  Beggar's  Opera  and  its  predecessors] . 

I  suggest  that  the  first  appearance  of  actresses  in  England  can 
be  pushed  farther  back  than  this,  and  do  so  on  the  following 
grounds. 

In  1632  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  famous  entry  in  the  index 
of  Prynne's  Histriomastix,  which  cost  him  his  ears,  his  fortune, 
and  his  profession  (see  Chapter  XX) :  'Women  actresses  notorious 
whores'.  This  was  held  to  hit  at  the  Queen,  who  was  accustomed 
to  appear  in  masques,  but  its  wording  is  too  general  to  apply 
merely  to  occasional  appearances  of  highly  placed  women  in 
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amateur  pageantry.  It  surely  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
professional  class  of  actresses.  Prynne  quotes  in  his  text  Tertul- 
lian  on  actresses,  it  is  true,  but  he  also  labours  his  point  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  bring  it  nearer  home.  More  than  this,  he 
mentions  Trench-women  Actors  in  a  play  not  long  since  in 
Black  Friars  Playhouse3,  and  in  the  margin  supplies  the  date — 
'Michaelmas  Terme,  1629'  (see  p.  215  of  his  book). 

In  1630  Richard  Braithwaite's  English  Gentleman  attacks  the 
practice  of  women  appearing  on  the  stage  in  men's  clothes  and 
vice  versa. 

In  1629  a  London  play,  The  Court  Beggar,  says  *  Women  actors 
now  grow  in  great  repute*  (see  H.  Barton  Baker,  The  London 
Stage9  vol.  i,  p.  42).  I  understand,  too,  that  a  French  company 
with  actresses  appeared  in  London  about  this  time — and  had  a 
bad  reception  (same  authority:  see  also  reference  in  Prynne; 
and  consult  W.  J.  Lawrence,  in  Anglia,  vol.  xxxii,  article,  'Early 
French  Players  in  England3). 

In  1608  Coryat  in  his  Crudities,  speaking  of  Venice,  says,  'I 
saw  some  women  acte  ...  I  have  heard  it  hath  sometimes  been 
used  in  London/ 

Thus,  we  can,  with  some  plausibility,  put  the  English  appear 
ance  of  actresses  half  a  century  earlier  than  is  generally  stated. 
But  it  was  only  with  Davenant's  enterprise,  apparently,  and 
during  the  Puritan  regime,  that  the  practice  of  admitting  women 
to  the  boards  received  any  real  acceptance. 

The  consideration  of  this  detail  could  be  greatly  extended, 
but  this  would  be  aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  book, 
and  it  shall  only  be  added  that  such  statements  as  the  late 
Sir  Sidney  Lee's,  in  his  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  (1915  edition, 
p.  77),  'All  female  roles  were,  until  the  Restoration,  assumed  in 
public  theatres  by  men  and  boys*,  appear  to  be  much  too  general 
and  positive.  Quite  possibly  Sir  Sidney  Lee  took  this  uncritic 
ally  from  Colley  Gibber's  famous  Apology  for  his  Life  (1750 
edition,  which  sketches  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English 
stage),  but  Gibber  (born  1671)  is  here  speaking  of  a  period  well 
before  his  own  and  is  clearly  untrustworthy. 

NOTE 

It  may  save  some  fellow  researcher  time  if  I  state  that  Cotton 
Mather's  sermon  'The  Stage  Player  Unmasked'  (in  his  volume 
Batteries  upon  the  Kingdom  of  the  Devil,  1695),  which  one  would  expect, 
from  its  title,  to  allude  to  some  attempt  to  introduce  theatrical 
performances  into  New  England,  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  On 
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examination  it  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  robust  denunciation  of 
hypocrisy — 'The  Greek  word  for  a  Hypocrite  signifies  a  Stage 
Player'. 

A  few  of  the  earlier  English  writings,  against  or  for  Theatres, 
which  I  have  not  space  to  describe  in  the  present  book  are: 
1580.  A  Ringing  Retraite    Courageouslie    sounded.    Wherein  Playes  and 

Players  arefytlie  confounded. 
1587.  William  Rankins:  A   Mirrour  of  Monsters,   wherein  is  plainly 

described  the  manifold  Vices  and  spotted  Enormities  that  are  caused 

by  the  infectious  Sight  of  Playes,  with  the  description  of  the  subtile 

slights  ofSathan  in  making  them  his  instrument. 
1595.  John  Rainolds:   The  Overthrow  of  Stage  Players  by  the  way  of 

Controversie  betwixt  D.  Gager  and  him. 
1610.  Thomas  Heywood:  Apologie  for  Actors. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  ANTIQUITY  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  OBJECTION 
TO  ELABORATE  CHURCH  MUSIC 

T^HAT  a  body  of  people  so  devoted  to  musical  enjoyment  as 
JL  the  Puritan  leaders  should  have  brought  to  an  end  all 
organ  playing  and  choir  singing  in  the  churches  of  England, 
and  that  those  of  them  who  emigrated  should  have  set  up 
churches  without  any  music  beyond  the  merest  unison  singing 
of  slow  psalm  tunes — this  phenomenon  may  seem  to  call  for  a 
little  further  explanation  than  I  have  yet  given  it. 

The  explanation  can  be  supplied  very  tersely  by  the  quotation 
of  a  few  words  from  George  Bernard  Shaw.  In  the  preface  of 
his  Three  Plays  for  Puritans  he  is  denouncing  the  theatre-managers 
and  theatre-goers  of  the  London  of  1901  or  thereabouts.  He 
is  even  denouncing  the  nation  (the  'English' — he  being  an 
Irishman)  who,  after  'ten  years  of  cheap  reading',  have  changed 
cfrom  the  most  stolid  nation  in  Europe  to  the  most  theatrical 
and  hysterical3.  The  sound  cloth  of  dramatic  art,  he  says  (this 
is  my  metaphor,  in  the  effort  to  help  him  to  express  himself 
more  quickly),  is  no  longer  regarded;  all  people  look  at  is  the 
trimming.  And  then,  as  a  former  London  music  critic  and  an 
intelligent  man  of  sound  general  education,  he  is  able  to  draw 
an  apt  simile,  explaining  his  attitude  by  a  glancing  reference 
at  the  very  people  the  present  book  is  discussing: 

*I  am  as  fond  of  fine  music  and  handsome  building  as  Milton  was, 
or  Cromwell,  or  Bunyan;  but  if  I  found  they  were  becoming  the 
instruments  of  a  systematic  idolatry  of  sensuousness,  I  would  hold  it 
good  statesmanship  to  blow  every  cathedral  in  the  world  to  pieces 
with  dynamite,  organ  and  all,  without  the  least  heed  to  the  screams 
of  the  art  critics  and  cultured  voluptuaries.' 

That  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  Puritan — cNot  that  he  loved  Art  less,  but  Religion 
more'. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  a  distinctively 
seventeenth-century  attitude,  nor  an  attitude  connected  with 
Calvinistic  doctrine  and  polity.  It  has  always  existed — at  all 
events  since  the  very  first  days  when  the  bolder  spirits  of  the 
Christian  Church  began  to  introduce  instruments  into  church 
and,  later,  to  practise  a  simple  sort  of  part-singing. 

I  propose  to  exhibit  the  continuity  of  this  feeling  against 
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elaboration  in  church  music  by  choosing  a  few  examples  from 
different  periods,  and  linking  them  into  a  chain. 

It  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  carry  these  examples 
much  farther  back,  but  I  prefer  not  to  lengthen  and  complicate 
my  treatment  by  entering  upon  considerations  of  the  attitude 
to  music  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the 
introduction  of  harmony.  Readers  interested  in  the  earlier 
views  can  be  referred  to  an  excellent  and  full  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  abundant  citations,  in  Les  Peres  de  FJzglise  et  la 
Musique,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Gerold,  of  the  University  of  Stras- 
burg  (Alcan,  Paris,  1931). 

i.  ETHELRED  (or  Ailred  or  Aelred).  Abbot  of  Rievaulx 
Abbey,  Yorkshire,  born  about  1109;  died  about  1166.  Church 
music  up  to  about  the  year  900  had  been  merely  unison  plain- 
song;  then  the  practice  of  singing  the  plainsong  in  parallel 
fifths  and  fourths  came  in,  and  by  Ethelred's  time  the  singing 
of  the  plainsong  in  one  part  whilst  one  or  more  other  parts 
accompanied  (using  various  intervals,  including  the  less  hollow 
ones,  the  thirds,  sixths,  &c.)  had  been  adopted.  Very  simple 
organs  were  in  use,  on  which  plainsong  could  be  droned  or 
thundered,  so  supporting  the  voices  that  carried  it;  and,  accord 
ing  to  Ethelred's  account,  other  instruments  were  sometimes 
added.  Ethelred  wrote  in  Latin,  of  course,  and  the  translation 
given  below  is  the  seventeenth-century  one  of  Prynne  in  his 
Histriomastix  (Chapter  XX);  but  it  is  the  twelfth  century  that 
is  expressing  itself: 

'Let  me  speake  now  of  those  who,  under  the  show  of  religion,  doe 
obpalliate  the  business  of  pleasure.  .  .  .  Whence  hath  the  Church  so 
many  Organs  and  Musicall  Instruments?  To  what  purpose,  I  pray 
you,  is  that  terrible  blowing  of  Belloes,  expressing  rather  the  crakes 
of  Thunder,  than  the  sweetaesse  of  a  voyce?  To  what  purpose 
serves  that  contraction  and  inflection  of  the  voyce?  This  man  sings 
a  base,  that  a  small  meane,  another  a  treble,  a  fourth  divides  and 
cuts  asunder,  as  it  were,  certaine  middle  notes.  One  while  the  voyce 
is  strained,  anon  it  is  remitted,  now  it  is  dashed,  and  then  againe  it 
is  inlarged  with  a  lowder  sound.  Sometimes,  which  is  a  shame  to 
speake,  it  is  enforced  into  a  horse's  neighings;  sometimes,  the  mascu 
line  vigour  being  laid  aside,  it  is  sharpened  into  the  shrilnesse  of  a 
woman's  voyce;  now  and  then  it  is  writhed,  and  retorted  with 
a  certaine  artificiall  circumvolution.  Sometimes  thou  may'st  see  a 
man  with  an  open  mouth,  not  to  sing,  but,  as  it  were,  to  breathe  out 
his  last  gaspe,  by  shutting  in  his  breath,  and  by  a  certaine  ridiculous 
interception  of  his  voyce,  as  it  were  to  threaten  silence,  and  now 
againe  to  imitate  the  agonies  of  a  dying  man,  or  the  extasies  of  such 
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as  suffer.  ...  In  the  meantime,  the  common  people  standing  by, 
trembling  and  astonished,  admire  the  sound  of  the  Organs,  the 
noyse  of  the  Gymballs  and  Musicall  Instruments,  the  harmony  of  the 
Pipes  and  Cornets/ 

2.  ERASMUS.  Greek  Testament  (Basel,  1516),  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  or  so.  The  music  of  the  greater  churches 
now,  whilst  retaining  the  unisonous  plainsong  for  some  of  the 
offices,  was,  on  occasions  when  the  choir  was  present,  often 
very  elaborate.  There  was  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  plain- 
song  basis  in  choral  composition,  so  that  all  the  voices  were  free 
to  weave  in  with  one  another,  to  the  fashioning  of  a  complete 
web  of  tone.  The  following  passage  is  the  comment  of  Erasmus 
on  i  Corinthians  xiv.  18-19,  which  passage  runs:  */  thank  my 
God  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  you  alL  Tet  in  the  church  I  had 
rather  speak  Jive  words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might 
teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.*  The 
translation  of  the  comment,  given  below,  is  that  of  Froude  in 
his  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus  (Ch.  VII)  : 

'They  chant  nowadays  in  our  churches  in  what  is  an  unknown 
tongue  and  nothing  else,  while  you  will  not  hear  a  sermon  once  in  six 
months  telling  people  to  amend  their  lives.  Modern  church  music  is 
so  constructed  that  the  congregation  cannot  hear  one  distinct  word. 
The  choristers  themselves  do  not  understand  what  they  are  singing, 
yet  according  to  priests  and  monks  it  constitutes  the  whole  of  religion. 
Why  will  they  not  listen  to  St.  Paul?  In  college  or  monastery  it  is 
still  the  same:  music,  nothing  but  music.  There  was  no  music  in 
St.  Paul's  time.  Words  were  then  pronounced  plainly.  Words 
nowadays  mean  nothing.  They  are  mere  sounds  striking  upon  the 
ear,  and  men  are  to  leave  their  work  and  go  to  church  to  listen  to 
worse  noises  than  were  ever  heard  in  Greek  or  Roman  theatre. 
Money  must  be  raised  to  buy  organs  and  train  boys  to  squeal,  and 
to  learn  no  other  thing  that  is  good  for  them.  The  laity  are  burdened 
to  support  miserable,  poisonous  corybantes,  when  poor,  starving 
creatures  might  be  fed  at  the  cost  of  them. 

'They  have  so  much  of  it  in  England  that  the  monks  attend  to 
nothing  else.  A  set  of  creatures  who  ought  to  be  lamenting  their 
sins  fancy  they  can  please  God  by  gurgling  in  their  throats.  Boys  are 
kept  in  the  English  Benedictine  colleges  solely  and  simply  to  sing 
morning  hymns  to  the  Virgin.  If  they  want  music  let  them  sing 
Psalms  like  rational  beings,  and  not  too  many  of  these/ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Erasmus  had  profited  by  his  travels  in 
England  to  spy  out  its  weaknesses.  As  for  the  'training  boys  to 
squeal',  he  knew  something  at  first  hand,  having  been  a  choir 
boy  at  Utrecht. 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  the  two  great  churchmen  so  far  quoted 
would  have  welcomed  a  return  to  simple  unisonous  unaccom 
panied  singing.1  It  will  be  remembered  that  within  half  a 
century  after  Erasmus  had  implied  that  opinion  a  strong  party 
of  high  ecclesiastics,,  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63),  had 
expressed  one  very  similar.  If  any  learned  Romanist  of  to-day 
cared  to  collect  opinions  of  that  sort  from  the  fathers  of  his 
Church  in  different  countries,  he  would  probably  make  out  of 
them  a  pretty  long  chapter  or  even  a  pretty  big  book,  and  in 
reading  this  we  might  imagine  we  had  in  our  hands  an  antho 
logy  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  English  Puritan 
invective.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  a  little  of  this. 

3.  ROBERT  BROWNE  (founder  of  the  sect  to  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  belonged),   True  and  Short  Declaration  (1583).    English 
church     music   in   its   higher   moments   has   now   practically 
abandoned  the  old  plainsong.   The  anthem  and  service  settings 
are  an  elaborate  weaving  of  vocal  threads  (four,  five,  or  more 
voices),  with  much  'imitation' — or  the  taking  up  of  a  theme  by 
one  voice  after  another,  often  overlapping  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obscure  the  words.   In  the  following  extract  there  is  allusion  to 
the  antiphonal  singing  of  the  psalms  by  the  Decani  and  Cantoris 
sides  of  a  cathedral  choir.    Tricksong'  means  written  music  as 
opposed  to  Plainsong,  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  handed 
down  orally. 

'Their  tossing  to  and  fro  of  psalmes  and  senteces  is  like  tenisse 
plaie,  whereto  God  is  called  to  Judg  who  can  do  best  and  be  most 
gallant  in  his  worship:  as  bie  organs,  solfaing,  pricksong  chanting, 
bussing  and  mumling  verie  roundlie,  on  divers  handes.  Thus  thei 
have  a  shewe  of  religion,  but  in  deed  thei  turne  it  to  gaining,  and 
plaie  mockholidaie  with  the  worship  of  God.3 

Three  years  later,  1586,  though  I  do  not  allege  a  connexion, 
there  appeared  Case's  The  Praise  of  Mustek.  It  includes  a  quietly 
reasoned  argument  against  such  views  as  those  just  quoted, 
which  were  very  current  at  the  time. 

4.  PRYNNE  in  his  Histriomastix,  fifty  years  later  (1633). 

'But  now-a-dayes  Musicke  is  growne  to  such  and  so  great  licentious- 
nesse,  that  even  at  the  ministration  of  the  holy  Sacrament  all  kinde 
of  wanton  and  lewde  trifling  Songs,  with  piping  of  Organs,  have 
their  place  and  course.  As  for  the  Divine  Service  and  Common 

1  The  reader  may  care  to  turn  to  a  vigorous  pronouncement  that  comes  between 
the  two  just  quoted,  that  of  Pope  John  XXII  in  the  year  1322.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  vol.  i,  last  chapter,  set  out  in  both  its  original  Latin  and 
English  translation. 
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prayer,  it  is  so  chaunted  and  minsed  and  mangled  of  our  costly  hired, 
curious,  and  nice  Musitiens  (not  to  instruct  the  audience  withall,  nor 
to  stirre  up  mens  mindes  unto  devotion,  but  with  a  whorish  harmony 
to  tickle  their  eares:)  that  it  may  justly  seeme  not  to  be  a  noyse  made 
of  men,  but  rather  a  bleating  of  bruite  beasts;  whiles  the  Coristers 
ney  descant  as  it  were  a  sort  of  Colts;  others  bellowe  a  tenour,  as  it 
were  a  company  of  oxen:  others  barke  a  counter-point,  as  it  were  a 
kennell  of  Dogs :  others  rore  out  a  treble  like  a  sort  of  Buls :  others 
grunt  out  a  base  as  it  were  a  number  of  Hogs;  so  that  a  foule  evill 
favoured  noyse  is  made,  but  as  for  the  wordes  and  sentences  and  the 
very  matter  it  selfe,  is  nothing  understanded  at  all;  but  the  authority 
and  power  of  judgment  is  taken  away  both  from  the  minde  and  from 
the  eares  utterly.* 

I  want  to  ask  the  reader  now  to  turn  back  to  my  first  extract, 
that  of  the  twelfth-century  abbot,  and  then  to  glance  once  more 
at  this  last,  which  is  Prynne's  own  expression.  The  chance  that 
the  abbot's  diatribe  is  translated  by  Prynne  removes  any 
difference  there  might  have  been  as  to  the  idiom,  and  so,  with 
nearly  five  hundred  years  between  them,  the  two  are  found  to 
be  interchangeable. 

Every  age,  then,  has  its  Puritans — its  George  Bernard  Shaws, 
who  object  to  music  in  religious  services  being  made  the  instru 
ment  of  ca  systematic  idolatry  of  sensuousness'. 

If  we  had  not  just  realized  how  widespread  and  powerful 
has  been  the  objection  to  elaborate  music  in  church  it  might 
surprise  us  to  find  a  notable  seventeenth-century  High-Church 
man  like  Jeremy  Taylor  dubious  about  the  use  of  instruments 
(remember  that  he  had  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Laud  and 
then  to  Charles  I).  They  may,  he  says,  'add  some  little  advan 
tages  to  singing,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  change  religion  into 
aires  and  fancies  and  take  off  some  of  its  simplicity';  they  are 
not  fitted  for  edification.  Instrumental  music  cdoes  not  .  .  . 
make  a  man  wiser  or  instruct  him  in  anything'.  Instruments 
may  'guide  the  voice  .  .  .  but  they  are  but  a  friend's  friend  to 
religion'.  He  introduces  some  very  weak  arguments  such  as  that 
the  instrumental  praises  mentioned  in  the  psalms  were  meant 
not  literally  but  'mythically',  the  trumpet  standing  as  the 
symbol  of  resurrection,  and  so  on.  Anyway,  he  goes  on,  they 
did  not  then  know  so  well  how  to  use  their  voices  (Ductor 
Dubitantium,  vol.  ii,  1660). 

As  parts  of  the  present  book  touch  on  Puritan  feeling  and 
music  in  the  eighteenth  century  I  will  quote  just  this  one  more 
passage— from  John  Wesley's  essay,  'Thoughts  on  the  Power  of 
Music',  in  the  Arminian  Magazine,  1781.  He  has  forgotten  for 
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the  moment  that,  forty-odd  years  before,  an  anthem  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral   was   associated   with   his    conversion,1    and   works 
himself  into  indignation  about  the  choral  music  of  the  Anglican 
Church: 

clt  is  glaringly,  undeniably  contrary  to  Common  Sense,  namely,  in 
allowing,  yea  appointing  different  words  to  be  sung  by  different 
persons  at  the  same  time !  What  can  be  more  shocking  to  a  man  of 
understanding  than  this?  Pray,  which  of  those  sentences  am  I  to 
attend  to?  I  can  attend  to  only  one  sentence  at  once,  and  I  hear 
three  or  four  at  one  and  the  same  instant:  And,  to  complete  the 
matter,  this  astonishing  Jargon  has  found  a  place  even  in  the 
worship  of  God!  It  runs  through  (O  pity!  O  shame!)  the  greatest 
part  even  of  our  Church  Music!  It  is  found  even  in  the  finest  of  our 
Anthems,  and  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  our  public  worship !  Let 
any  impartial,  and  unprejudiced,  person  say  whether  there  can  be  a 
more  direct  mockery  of  God!'2 

Between  that  Yorkshire  abbot  and  this  evangelist  of  all 
England  lie  over  six  hundred  years.  And  throughout  that 
period,  at  intervals,  as  we  have  seen,  there  comes  the  same 
bitter  Puritan  complaint. 

As  for  the  objection  to  organs,  which  we  found  in  all  these 
writers  except  Wesley,  that  objection  lasted  in  parts  of  Puritan 
Scotland  down  to  the  early  days  of  some  now  living,  and  it  is 
not  extinct  in  some  parts  of  the  world  to-day. 

'EVANGELIST  G.  A.  DUNN,  Jr.,  spoke  to  a  capacity  audience  at  the 
Central  Church  of  Christ  on  "Why  Instrumental  Music  Should  Not 
Be  Used  in  the  Worship".  The  speaker  essayed  to  show  that  .  .  . 
because  an  instrument  is  proper  in  the  home  or  heaven  does  not 
justify  its  use  in  the  church  to-day.  He  also  declared  .  .  .  that  Jesus, 
the  apostles  and  disciples  sang,  and  asserted  that  he  would  be 
converted  to  the  use  of  man-made  instruments  if  one  would  show 
him  that  Jesus  or  the  apostles  ever  touched  one  of  these  instruments.* 
Dallas  Musicale,  November,  1925. 

Many  readers  will  smile  at  Evangelist  G.  A.  Dunn,  Jr.,  and 
his  narrow-minded  views.  He  is  not,  however,  so  solitary  as 
may  be  supposed.  No  fewer  than  145,000,000  of  his  fellow 
Christians  agree  with  him.  It  seems  often  to  be  over-looked  by 
people  who  sneer  at  the  English  Puritan  attitude  towards  organs 
that  the  whole  Eastern  branch  of  Christianity  (the  eGreek 
Church5)  will  to  this  day  suffer  no  musical  instrument  to  be 
used  in  worship.  And  so,  under  what  Dean  Stanley  calls  *the 

1  Out  of  the  deep — probably  the  setting  by  Croft,  according  to  J.  T.  Lightwood, 
who  has  examined  the  question  carefully. 

2  See  a  similar  passage  in  Wesley's  Journal,  29  March  1 764. 
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aged  tree,  beneath  whose  shade  the  rest  of  Christendom  has 
sprung  up',  Evangelist  Dunn  is  well  sheltered  from  any  ridicule 
that  we  may  rain  on  him.  'It  is  her  privilege  to  claim  a  direct 
continuity  of  speech  with  the  earliest  times;  to  boast  of  reading  the  whole 
Scripture,  old  as  well  as  new,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  read  and 
spoken  by  the  Apostles.  The  dogmas  of  Christianity  were  first  expounded 
by  the  Greek  fathers;  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  worship  were 
composed  by  Greeks  in  Greek,  and  during  the  first  five  centuries  the 
Eastern  Church  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  comprised  the  whole  of 
Christianity  .  .  .*  And  so  on.  If  traditions  count  for  anything 
(and  most  Christians  seem  to  think  they  do),  were  our  Puritan 
forefathers  so  far  out  when  they  said  that  they  could  not  find 
authority  for  the  worship  use  of  organs? 

Sir  Richard  Terry,  from  1901  to  1924  Director  of  Music  of 
the  Westminster  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  author  of  The 
Music  of  the  Roman  Rite  (1931),  editor  of  the  Official  Catholic 
Hymnal  for  England,  &c.,  has  reminded  us  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  this  day  retains  traces  of  a  similar  feeling  as 
to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  church.  At  the  Musical 
Association  (see  Proceedings,  1929-30,  p.  85),  discussing  the 
Scottish  Calvinistic  objection  to  organs  in  church,  which  did 
not  finally  disappear  until  very  recent  times,  he  said: 

'The  history  of  Scottish  music  is  full  of  paradoxes.  Most  of  us  are 
old  enough  to  have  caught  echoes  of  the  furious  opposition  to 
instrumental  music  in  the  Kirk.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  protest 
against  "Popish  practices",  and  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that 
Scottish  church  music  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively  vocal.  As  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  whatever  it  may  have  become  in  practice,  the 
music  of  "the  Popish  Church"  is  in  theory  exclusively  vocal  also. 
Instruments  are  only  legislated  for  by  being  spoken  of  as  "permitted". 
In  the  Pope's  own  chapel  no  instrumental  music  has  ever  been  heard. 
So  in  her  Presbyterian  protest  against  the  "Kist  of  whustles"  Scotland 
was  really  reverting  to  a  distinctly  "Popish"  practice.' 

There  is  just  one  passage  in  which  the  Church  of  England 
still  stands  officially  on  the  side  of  those  who  object  to  organs. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten  now  that  this  Church  possesses 
two  books  of  Homilies,  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  The 
Preface  of  the  first  book  (dated  1547)  commands  that  they 
shall  be  read  in  order,  one  every  Sunday,  'except  there  be  a 
sermon' — which  nowadays  there  generally  is,  so  that  clergymen 
now  take  little  interest  in  the  Homilies,  and  on  asking  one  or 
two  for  the  loan  of  a  copy  I  found  that  they  were  not  sure  that 
they  had  ever  seen  one  in  their  lives. 
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It  is  probably,  therefore,  little  known  that  one  of  the  Homilies 
(from  the  second  book,  1563)  speaks  of  organs  as  'belonging  to 
superstitious    and   idolatrous   manners*    and   as   now   "utterly 
abolished'  (so  it  seems  to  read). 

The  thing  is  done  rather  picturesquely.  Momentarily  aban 
doning  the  involved,  solemn  and  (dare  I  say?)  heavy  style  that 
is,  in  general,  characteristic  of  the  Homilies,  the  writer  (it  is 
not  known  who  he  is)  pictures  a  woman  of  the  Reformation 
lamenting  to  a  friend  the  disappearance  of  the  life  and  colour 
of  the  services: 

*Alas,  Gossip,  what  shall  we  now  do  at  church,  since  all  the  saints 
are  taken  away,  since  all  the  goodly  sights  we  were  wont  to  see  are 
gone,  since  we  cannot  hear  the  like  piping,  singing,  chanting,  and 
playing  upon  the  organs  that  we  could  before?3 

The  writer  of  the  Homily  then  proceeds  to  chide  such  sentiments : 

'But,  dearly  beloved,  we  ought  greatly  to  rejoice  and  give  God 

thanks,  that  our  churches  are  delivered  of  all  those  things  which 

displeased  God  so  sore,  and  filthily  defiled  his  house  of  prayer.  .  ,  .* 

That  passage  dates  from  a  period  five  years  after  the  death 
of  Romish  Mary  and  the  accession  of  Protestant  Elizabeth,  and 
proves  to  us  that,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  organ  playing  largely 
ceased. 

Eighty  years  later,  in  the  1 640*8,  the  Puritan  party  in  England 
was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  these  views  on  'piping,  singing, 
chanting,  and  playing  upon  the  organs*.  The  subject  was 
being  discussed  amongst  Calvinists  otherwhere  than  in  England. 
In  Evelyn's  Diary  for  1641  (8  August)  we  find  him  on  a  river 
boat  in  Holland — 

'With  three  grave  divines,  who  entertained  us  a  great  part  of  our 
passage  with  a  long  dispute  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  church 
music.3 

In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (with  ten 
bishops  on  it)  recommended  that  'the  music  used  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  be  framed  with  less  curiosity* — by 
which  last  word  they  mean  'complexity9. 

In  1644,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  having 
been  signed,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (4  January)  declared  that 
church  organs  were  amongst  the  'superstitious  monuments9 
that  should  be  removed.  As  everybody  knows,  there  had  been 
violent  scenes  before  this  in  several  cathedrals,  when  Puritan 
soldiers  had  destroyed  'superstitious  monuments5  before  they 
were  officially  declared  to  be  such.  Men  under  the  direction 
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of  that  rising  commander,  Cromwell,  destroyed  one  (Peter 
borough),  but  American  visitors  to  England  should  beware  of 
believing  all  that  vergers  tell  them,  for  (as  Mr.  Davey  has 
pointed  out)  they  have  a  way  of  identifying  all  Puritan  destruc 
tion  with  Cromwell  in  person,  and  I  have  myself  had  experience 
of  a  case  where,  in  a  church  previously  an  abbey,  a  verger 
has  confused  Thomas  Cromwell,  Henry  VIIFs  agent  in  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  with  Oliver  of  a  century  later. 
And,  by  the  way,  Thomas  did  a  hundred  times  more  damage 
than  did  Oliver  and  his  colleagues  in  their  temporary  suppres 
sion  of  episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book  after  five  reigns  more 
had  passed.  Further,  all  the  cathedral  destruction  to  which 
Oliver  ever  assented  certainly  never  amounted  to  a  tithe  of 
that  perpetrated  by  pious  deans  and  chapters  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries — only  they  called  it  'restoration' . 
In  passing  it  must  just  be  remarked  that  in  Oliver's  time,  not 
merely  the  Puritans  but  all  England,  and  not  merely  England 
but  all  Europe,  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  beauty  of  Gothic  archi 
tecture,  which  was  thought  to  be  barbarous  and  was  universally 
condemned.  We  should  remember,  when  considering  the  havoc 
wrought  in  English  cathedrals,  the  damage  that  had  already 
been  done  at  Old  St.  Paul's,  under  Laud's  direction,  by  the 
demolition  of  portions  and  their  reconstruction  in  an  utterly 
incongruous  Renascence  style.1 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  Oliver  Cromwell  ordering 
the  destruction  at  Peterborough.  We  will  now  see  him  stopping 
'unedifying  services'  at  Ely,  of  which  city  he  was  at  this  time 
Governor  (he  had  lived  in  the  city  for  four  years,  before  the 
Civil  War  began,  having  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Tithe  Farmer 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral). 

In  the  Gentleman?  s  Magazine  for  March  1788  there  was  a 
pleasant  little  epidemic  of  Cromwellian  correspondence. 

1  The  occupation  of  churches  as  barracks  and  stables  is  very  generally  spoken  of, 
by  vergers  and  others,  as  the  greatest  indignity  offered  by  the  Parliamentary  army. 
But  all  the  armies  did  it.  See  the  entries  in  the  churchwardens1  accounts  of  Kenil- 
worth.  In  1643-4  Charles  I  was  there  and  lodged  his  men  in  the  church — 'For 
mending  the  pews  after  ye  Armie,  is.  6d.*  In  1646  the  Parliamentary  army  was 
there — *For  makynge  fayre  ye  churche  after  General  Crom well's  Army  was  here, 
55.*  In  1649  the  Scottish  army  was  there — 'For  makynge  cleane  the  church  and 
chancell  when  the  Scots  lay  there,  55.* 

So  Anglicans,  Independents,  and  Presbyterians  were  alike  in  this!  (Information 
from  Crouch,  Puritanism  and  Arf,  p.  136.) 

For  a  vivid  description,  from  contemporary  sources,  of  the  neglected  state  of 
cathedrals  before  the  Puritan  regime,  and  of  the  irreverent  behaviour  in  them,  see 
Canon  W.  Sparrow  Simpson's  Chapters  in  the  History  of  St.  Paul's  (London,  1881), 
p.  276  onwards. 
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Readers  started  sending  to  cMr.  Urban*,  the  Editor,  copies  of 
letters  they  had  found  in  their  family  archives.    Hence  the 
following  two  communications: 

Mar.  26, 
*MR.  URBAN 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  in  my 
possession.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  the  minister  to  whom  it  is  written.  But  I  have  copied  them 
exactly,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  letter,  which  is  written  in  a  very 
small  hand,  and  is  endorsed  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Pre  to  M.  Hitch 
of  Ely  in  1643"  *n  the  same  hand  as  the  letter  itself. 

A  COUNTRY  RECTOR. 
Mr.  Hitch, 

Least  the  souldiers  should  in  any  tumultary  or  disorderly  way 
attempt  the  reformation  of  the  cathedral  church,  I  require  you  to 
forbear  altogether  your  quire  service,  soe  unedifyeing  and  offensive; 
and  this  as  you  will  answer  it,  if  any  disorder  should  arise  thereupon. 
I  advise  you  to  cattichise,  and  read  and  expound  the  Scripture  to 
the  people,  not  doubting  but  the  Parliament,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  will  in  due  tyme  direct  you  further. 

I  desire  your  sermons,  where  usually  they  have  bin — but  more 
frequent. 

Y'r  lov'  friend, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.* 
January  10,  1643. 

April  4 
CMR.  URBAN 

Your  correspondent  the  Country  Rector,  p.  225,  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  the  very  letter,  of  which  a  copy  was  before  Mr.  Walker 
when  he  penned  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  p.  23.*  Mr.  W-  adds, 
that,  "notwithstanding  this  letter,  Mr.  H.  continued  to  officiate  as 
before;  Cromwell  came  into  the  church  in  time  of  divine  service  with 
his  hat  on,  and  directing  himself  to  Mr.  H.  said,  I  am  a  man  under 
authority,,  and  am  commanded  to  dismiss  this  assembly:  upon  which  Mr. 
H.  made  a  pause;  but  Cromwell  and  the  rabble  passing  up  toward 
the  communion  table,  Mr.  H.  proceeded  with  the  service,  at  which 
Cromwell  returned,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword  in  a  passion, 
bid  Mr.  H.  leave  off  his  fooling  and  come  down,  and  so  drove  out  the 

whole  congregation."  ? 

D.  H. 

Not  all  Puritans  held  strict  views  on  church  music.    The 
pamphlet  A  Preparation  to  the  Psalter  (1619),  by  the  Puritan 

1  Carlyle's  Cromwell  has  this  letter,  but  with  all  its  quaintness  ironed  out. 

2  John  Walker's  An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the  Number  and  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  .  .  .  who  were  Sequestered,  Harrass'd,  etc.,  in  the  late 
Times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  (1.714)  is  the  work  to  which  reference  is  made  here. 
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poet,  George  Wither  (see  Chapter  X),  has  a  very  sensible 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  psalm-singing,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Wither  is  in  favour  of  instruments,  since  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Revelation.  He  cannot,  in  any  case,  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  used,  but  complains  that  'many 
organists  take  over-much  liberty  and  run  on  too  fantastically 
in  their  voluntaries'.  This  supports  Mr.  Davey' s  view  that  the 
Puritan  objection  to  church  organs  arose  largely  from  the 
florid  playing  of  the  day. 

'The  ordinary  use  of  the  organ  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  to 
add  brilliancy  to  the  vocal  music  sung  by  the  choir,  and  all  possible 
embellishment  by  florid  runs  seems  to  have  been  employed.  The 
Puritans  objected  to  that  style  of  sacred  music,  and  so  should  we 
object  if  it  were  heard  now.  The  result  was  a  blind  rage  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  several  cathedral  organs.'  (Notes  and  Queries, 
6  May,  1899.) 

The  matter  was  thrashed  out  in  an  unnecessarily  violent 
meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  in  London,  8  May  1900, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Cummings  being  Mr.  Davey's  most  vigorous 
opponent.  Mr.  Davey  based  his  view  upon  certain  old  manu 
script  organ  copies  of  late  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth- 
century  service  music,  which  he  held  to  be  intended  for  accom 
paniment.  Cummings  and  others  maintained  that  these  were 
not  accompaniment  copies,  but  'arrangements*  of  the  music  as 
organ  voluntaries. 

My  own  impression  is  that  Mr.  Davey  was  wrong  on  this 
point,  as  if  the  over-florid  use  of  the  organ  were  the  ground  of 
the  Puritan  objection  to  it  we  should  find  this  stated  in  Puritan 
writings,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not,  the  objections  set 
forth  being  of  a  broader  nature  altogether,  usually  that  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  worship  belonged  to  the  old  dispensa 
tion,  that  the  New  Testament  did  not  mention  it,  and  so  forth 
— all  very  unconvincing  to  us  to-day,  of  course. 

Here  is  a  stanza  from  a  Cavalier  ballad  litany  of  the  year 
1647  (to  be  seen  in  Wilkins's  Political  Ballads  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  elsewhere) : 

That  our  ancient  Liturgy  be  restored. 
That  the  organs  (by  sectaries  so  much  abhorr'd) 
May  sound  divine  praises,  according  to  the  word, 
Te  rogamus  audi  nos. 

There  is  a  pinch  for  the  Puritans,  for  their  dislike  to  organs,  in 
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John  Earle*  s  Microcosmographie,  Or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered 
in  Essay es  and  Characters.1 

Earle  was  a  strong  anti-Puritan,  who  was  later  to  become  a 
clergyman,  to  be  deprived  of  his  living,  as  a  'malignant',  by 
the  Parliament,  and  to  go  into  exile  in  France,  where  he  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  future  Charles  II,  in  the  capacity  of 
Chaplain  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet.  Then  on  the  Restoration  he 
was  to  be  made  Dean  of  Westminster  and,  later,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  His  Microcosmographie,  written  when  he  was  young 
and  rather  skittish,  is  a  satirical  work,  a  series  of  caricature 
pictures  of  the  life  he  saw  about  him.  He  evidently  took  an 
interest  in  music,  for  he  has  one  picture  of  'The  Common 
Singing-men  in  Cathedrall  Churches9  ('good  fellowes,  that 
roare  deep  in  the  Quire,  deeper  in  the  Taverne';  see  later  in 
the  present  chapter),  another  on  CA  Trumpeter*  ('His  face  is  as 
brazen  as  his  Trumpet9),  and  another  on  CA  Poore  Fidler' 
('in  worse  case  than  his  fiddle').  Of  the  Tidier'  he  says  'a  new 
song  is  better  to  him  than  a  new  jacket;  especially  if  bawdie, 
which  he  calls  merry,  and  hates  naturally  the  Puritan,  as  an 
enemy  to  this  mirth5. 

All  that  is  nothing  against  Puritanism,  but  he  does  touch  on 
it  in  his  picture  of  'A  Shee  Precise  Hypocrit*.  He  talks  of  the 
education  this  lady  provides  for  her  daughters,  and  says: 

'She  suffers  them  not  to  learne  on  the  Virginalls  because  of  their 
affinity  with  the  Organs.' 

In  smiling  at  this,  look  at  the  list  of  editions  given  below 
in  a  footnote.  One  actually  appeared  when  the  Puritans  ruled 
the  country — that  of  1 650,  and  perhaps  we  can  reasonably  add 
another,  that  of  1642.  There  was  a  firm  control  of  the  press 
in  those  days,  and  some  Puritan  official  could  have  put  his  foot 
on  Earle  in  a  moment  if  he  had  wished.  But,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  discover,  the  Puritans  could  stand  a  joke  as 
well  as  any  one. 

Two  other  anti-Puritan  jesters  go  just  a  little  farther  than  that 
in  scoffing  at  the  Puritan  dislike  to  organs.  (We  may  admit 
that  the  Puritans'  attacks  on  the  stage  made  them  fair  game  for 
the  playwrights.)  Middleton,  in  his  The  Family  of  Love  (iii.  2), 
slyly  makes  Mistress  Page  express  horror  at  the  mention  of 
organs.  She  says  she  hopes  her  body  has  none.  AndinMarmion's 

1  Many  editions,  1628,  1629,  1630,  1633,  1638*  l642>  l65O,  1664,  1669,  1676, 
1732,  1786,  181 1,  1868 — a  most  popular  work!  There  is  even  a  school  edition  of  it 
on  sale  in  England  to-day  (Cambridge  University  Press), 
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A  Fine  Companion  (v.  2)  there  is  a  Puritan  who  is  out  of  love  with 
his  own  members,  because  they  are  called  organs.1 

Overbury  in  his  Characters  (1614)  alludes  to  the  Puritan's 
dislike  of  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage  and  of  the  organ  in 
church: 

'Shew  him  a  ring,  hee  runs  back  like  a  beare;  a  paire  of  organs 
blow  him  out  o*  th'  parish.* 

All  these  jests  date  from  about  the  period  of  the  departure  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puritans.  They  give  us  the  less 
serious  side  of  the  antagonism  to  which  their  view  of  worship 
was  subjected. 

The  following  satirical  account  of  the  cathedral  choir  of  that 
period  will  enable  us  to  approach  the  end  of  the  chapter  in  this 
same  merry  mood : 

'The  common  singing-men  in  Cathedral  Churches  .  .  .  are  a  bad 
Society,  and  yet  a  Company  of  good  Fellowes,  that  roare  deep  in  the 
Quire,  deeper  in  the  Taverne.  They  are  the  eighth  part  of  speech, 
which  goe  to  the  Syntaxis  of  Service,  and  are  distinguish't  by  their 
noyses  much  like  Bells,  for  they  make  not  a  Consort  but  a  Peale. 
Their  pastime  or  recreation  is  prayers,  their  exercise  drinking,  yet 
herein  so  religiously  addicted  that  they  serve  God  oftest  when  they 
are  drunke.  Their  humanity  is  a  legge2  to  the  Residencer,  their  learn 
ing  a  Chapter,  for  they  learne  it  commonly  before  they  read  it.  Yet 
the  old  Hebrew  names  are  little  beholding  to  them,  for  they  mis-call 
them  worse  than  one  another.  Though  they  never  expound  the 
Scripture,  they  handle  it  much,  and  pollute  the  Gospell  with  two 
things,  their  Conversation,  and  their  thumbes.  Upon  Worky-dayes 
they  behave  themselves  at  Prayers  as  at  their  Pots,  for  they  swallow 
them  down  in  an  instant.  Their  Gownes  are  lac'd  commonly  with 
streamings  of  Ale,  the  superfluities  of  cups  or  throat  above  measure. 
Their  skill  in  melody  makes  them  better  companions  abroad,  and 
their  Anthemes  abler  to  sing  Catches.  Long-liv'd  for  the  most  part 
they  are  not,  especially  the  bass,  they  overflow  their  banks  so  oft  to 
drowne  the  Organs.  Briefly,  if  they  escape  arresting,  they  dye 
constantly  in  God's  Service;  and  to  take  their  death  with  most 
patience,  they  have  Wine  and  Cakes  at  their  Funerall:  and  now  they 
keepe  the  Church  a  great  deale  better,  and  helpe  to  fill  it  with  their 
bones  as  before  with  their  noise.3 

And  that  satire  was  not  penned  by  a  Puritan-republican 
opposer  of  the  State  Church,  but  by  an  Anglican  who  was  to 
become  in  turn  Royal  Chaplain,  Dean  and  Bishop — the  John 

1  Quoted  in  A.  M.  Myers's  Representation  and  Misrepresentation  of  the  Puritans  in 
Elizabethan  Drama  (University  of  Philadelphia,  1931). 

2  A  gesture  of  respectful  greeting — a  bow  with  one  leg  drawn  back. 
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Earle  already  mentioned,  of  whom  Burnet  says  che  was  a  man 
of  all  the  clergy  of  whom  the  king  had  the  greatest  esteem9. 

In  passing  from  Earle  let  me  quote  what  Lord  Clarendon  says 
of  him  in  his  History:  'He  was  amongst  the  few  excellent  men 
who  never  had  nor  could  have  an  enemy.  .  .  .*  Yet  I  think  he 
must  have  made  a  few  amongst  his  singing-men. 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  come  back  to  the  distinction  between 
what  Puritans  thought  about  choirs  and  organs  in  churches  and 
what  they  thought  about  music  in  the  home.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  published  on  the  subject  since  the  apparently  con 
vincing  statements  of  Davey,  the  idea  still  lingers  amongst 
musicians,  and  finds  expression  in  the  press,  that  because  the 
English  Puritans  hated  elaborate  music  in  church  therefore  they 
must  have  hated  music  as  such.  I  would  like  to  remind  those  who 
still  write  in  this  sense  that  about  sixty  years  after  the  Common 
wealth  ended  Bach  held  a  position  at  a  Puritan  court  yet 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself.  From  1717  to  1723  he  lived  and 
worked  at  the  Court  of  Coethen  which,  being  not  Lutheran 
but  Calvinist,  had  in  its  church  service  only  the  very  simplest  music. 
The  young  Prince  was  a  keen  musician:  he  had  travelled  in  Italy, 
taking  with  him  one  of  the  most  proficient  theoreticians  of  the 
Germany  of  that  day,  J.  D.  Heinichen,  so  that  he  might  pursue 
his  studies  as  he  went,  and  be  guided  in  his  investigation  of 
Italian  music.  On  his  return  he  organized  music  in  his  court 
in  the  most  active  way.  Schweitzer's  opinion  bf  Bach's  experi 
ence  is — 'The  six  years  that  Bach  passed  in  this  small  capital 
were  the  pleasantest  in  his  whole  career.3  Parry  thinks  that 
cthe  Coethen  period  is  of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  the 
world  owes  some  recognition  to  the  prince'.  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

For,  as  we  know,  absolved  from  the  duty  of  composing  and 
directing  church  music,  Bach  during  these  six  years  focused  his 
attention  very  closely  on  secular  instrumental  music — with  the 
result  that  we  possess  the  First  Book  of  the  '48',  the  French 
Suites,  the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  and  other  fine  things. 

What  happened  to  Bach  from  1717  to  1723  was  much  what 
had  happened  to  musicians  and  musical  people  in  England 
from  1649  to  1660.  Cut  off  from  church  music  activities,  they 
turned  to  secular  music  with  unusual  zest.  The  period  was 
nowhere  in  Europe  one  of  climax  in  the  musical  art  but  one  of 
preparation.  The  a  cappella  period,  the  period  of  Palestrina  and 
Victoria  and  Byrd  was  over,  the  madrigalists  were  practically 
all  dead;  the  interest  in  polyphony  was  diminished  and  the 
new  ideas  of  homophonic  treatment  in  music  (which  had  had 
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their  most  outspoken  expression  in  the  newly  devised  Florentine 
opera  around  1600)  were  everywhere  creeping  in.  We  do  not 
find  masterpieces  of  the  old  style  produced  during  this  period, 
for  that  style  was,  all  Europe  over,  in  decay;  nor  do  we  find 
masterpieces  of  the  new  style,  for  the  new  style  was  only 
gradually  shaping  itself.  But  music  was  practised  delightedly, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  diligently  published  and  eagerly  bought. 
In  England  they  were  getting  ready  for  Purcell,  as  in  Italy  for 
Corelli  and  the  two  Scarlattis,  in  France  for  Lully  and  Couperin 
and  Rameau,  in  Germany  for  Bach. 
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THE  ORGAN  IN  CHURCH  AND  HOME  IN  PURITAN 

ENGLAND 


Ei634  (eight  years  before  the  Civil  War  began  and  Puritan 
_  oldiery  started  destroying  organs  as  they  came  across  them, 
and  ten  years  before  the  Parliament  officially  decreed  the 
destruction  of  all  organs)  a  party  of  three  military  officers  from 
Norwich  took  a  tour  of  the  country.  Their  observations  were 
recorded  in  a  manuscript  tersely  entitled:  A  Relation  of  a  Short 
Survey  of  Twenty-six  Counties,  briefly  describing  the  Cities  and  their 
Situations,  and  the  Corporate  Townes  and  Castles  therein:  observed  in 
a  Seaven  Weeks9  Journey  begun  at  the  City  of  Norwich^  and  from  thence 
into  the  North  —  on  Monday  ,  August  nth,  1634,  and  ending  at  the  same 
Place.  By  a  Captaine,  a  Lieutenant  \  and  an  Ancient  [Ensign];  all  three 
of  the  Military  Company  in  Norwich.1 

The  three  soldiers  report  as  follows  on  such  cathedral  music 
as  they  had  opportunity  to  hear  — 

YORK.  'There  we  saw  and  heard  a  faire,  large,  high  organ,  newly 
built,  richly  gilt,  carv'd  and  painted;  and  deep  and  sweet  snowy  row 
of  quiristers.' 

DURHAM.  cAway  then  wee  were  call'd  to  prayers,  where  wee  were 
wrapt  with  the  sweet  sound  and  richnesse  of  a  fayre  organ,  which 
cost  £1000;  and  the  orderly,  devout,  and  melodious  harmony  of 
quiristers/ 

CARLISLE.  'The  organs2  and  voices  did  well  agree,  the  one  being 
like  a  shrill  bagpipe,  the  other  like  the  Scottish  tone/ 

LICHFIELD.  'And  no  sooner  were  we  lighted,  but  the  Cathedral 
knell  call'd  us  away  to  prayers:  there  we  entred  a  stately  neat 
fabricke;  the  organs  and  voyces  were  deep  and  sweet,  their  anthems 
we  were  much  delighted  with,  and  of  the  voyces,  2  trebles,  2  counter- 
tennors,  and  2  bases,  that  equally  on  each  side  the  quire  most 
melodiously  acted  and  performed  their  parts.' 

HEREFORD.  'There  we  heard  a  most  sweet  organ,  and  voyces  of 
all  parts,  tenor,  counter-tenor,  treble,  and  base;  and  amongst  that 
orderly,  snowy  crew  of  quiristers,  our  landlord  guide  did  act  his 
part  in  a  deep  and  sweet  diapason.5 

EXETER.  'The  organ  here  is  rich,  delicate,  and  lofty,  and  has  more 
additions  than  any  other;  and  large  pipes  of  an  extraordinary  length/ 

1  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  213,  folios  317-48);  it  was 
printed  in  1834  in  The  Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator  >  and  the  portions  concerning 
cathedral  music  were  given  by  Rimbault  in  his  'History  of  the  Organ'  prefixed  to 
Hopkins's  The  Organ  (London,  3rd  edition,  1877,  p.  72):  these  are  also  given  in 
abridged  form  by  Pearce  in  The  Evolution  of  the  Pedal  Organ  (London,  1927). 

*  Plural  of  this  word  often  used  for  singular  at  that  period,  cf.  French  les  argues. 
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GLOUCESTER.  'Here  were  wee  admiring  and  whispering  till  the 
Cathedrall  voyces  whisper'd  us  away  to  prayers,  and  so  soon  as  wee 
heard  those  voyces  and  organs,  and  had  view'd  their  fayrely  glass'd 
and  carv'd  work  cloyster,  wee  hasted  away.' 

BRISTOL.  cln  her  wee  found  (besides  that  fayre  and  strong  fabricke 
of  the  Gathedrall,  which  was  newly  finished)  18  churches,  which  all 
are  fayrely  beautify'd,  richly  adorn'd,  and  sweetly  kept;  and  in  the 
major  part  of  them  are  neat,  rich,  and  melodious  organs,  that  are 
constantly  play'd  on.  In  the  Cathedrall  are  rich  organs,  lately 
beautify'd,  and  indifferent  good  quiristers.' 

WELLS.  'The  Cathedral  was  beautify'd  with  ancient  monuments 
and  rich  organs.' 

From  the  statement  covering  Bristol  one  would  guess  that  the 
number  of  organs  in  the  parish  churches  of  the  country,  before 
the  Puritan  onslaught  upon  them,  must  have  been  considerable. 
Yet  York  had  only  one  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  organist's  profession  was,  however,  already  at  this  time 
in  a  dangerous  position.  For  a  century  it  had  been  constantly 
threatened;  since  Henry  VIII  broke  with  the  Pope  and  reformed 
the  Church  there  had  always  been  a  strong  party  that  felt  that 
the  reform  had  not  been  carried  far  enough  as  to  ritual,  and 
that  wished  to  see  'curious  singing9  and  instrumental  accom 
paniment  disappear  from  churches.  In  1536,  more  than  a 
century  before  the  Puritan  party  attained  supreme  power,  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  included  organ  playing  amongst 
the  '84  Faults  and  Abuses  of  Religion'.  (See  Davey's  History  of 
English  Music.,  2nd  edition,  p.  107.) 

In  1550  there  was  an  intention  of  removing  organs,  so  that  the 
Injunctions  4  Ed.  VI,  26  Oct.  1550  (quoted  in  Grove's  Diction 
ary,  vol.  iii,  p.  437)5  desiring  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  two 
organists  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  decreed  that 
they  should  receive  their  salaries  'during  their  lyves,  if  they 
continue  in  that  Colledge,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as 
if  organ  plaing  had  still  continued  in  the  Church'. 

In  1 552  the  organ  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  for  a  time  silenced : 
it  was  reopened  next  year  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne. 

A  moment  of  special  peril  came  early  during  Queen  Eliza 
beth's  reign,  when  (13  February  1563)  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  a  resolution  calling  for  the  removal  of  all  organs 
was  lost  by  merely  one  vote.1 

Some  organs  were  removed  about  this  time.   A  tract  (in  the 

1  'Organs  and  curious  singing  were  near  being  banished  the  church;  their 
continuance  being  carried  by  only  one  vote,  and  that  given  by  the  proxy  of  an 
absent  member.'  (Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation.) 
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Royal  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum)  called  The  Praise  of  Music 
says  that  about  1567 — cNot  so  few  as  one  hundred  organs  were 
taken  down  and  the  pipes  sold  to  make  pewter  dishes/ 

Some  archbishops  and  bishops  were  against  organs — probably 
a  good  many,  if  one  could  only  take  time  to  search  minutely 
into  the  matter.  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  removed  the  organ  and  choir  from  his  chapel  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  Potter,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  same  reign, 
objected  to  organs.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
pious  High  Church  and  Royalist  Jeremy  Taylor,  chaplain  to 
Laud  and  Charles  I  and  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor 
by  Charles  II,  was  not  much  in  favour  of  organs.1 

The  accounts  of  Puritan  organ  demolition  which  appear  in 
various  books  come  almost  entirely  from  a  highly  prejudiced 
Anglican  and  Royalist  source — Bruno  Ryves's  (or  Reeves's) 
Mercurius  Rusticus;  or  the  Countries  Complaint  of  the  Barbarous 
Outrages  committed  by  the  Sectaries  of  the  late  flourishing  Kingdom. 
This  was  a  periodical  issue,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared 
in  August  1642  (the  year  in  which  the  destruction  of  organs 
began) .  There  were  nineteen  numbers,  and  they  were  repub- 
lished,  as  a  set,  in  1646  and  1647,  and  again,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  Restoration,  in  1685. 

At  the  time  Ryves's  publication  began  he  was  smarting  under 
his  treatment  by  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  had  been 
chaplain  of  Charles  I  and  rector  of  Stanwell  in  Middlesex;  his 
parishioners  at  this  place  petitioned  against  him  in  July  1642  and 
he  was  dispossessed.  He  lived  on  charity,  but  after  the  execu 
tion  of  Charles  I  he  managed  to  collect  some  money  amongst 
the  Royalists  and  took  it  to  Charles  II  on  the  Continent.  On 
the  Restoration  he  was  made  Dean  both  of  Chichester  and  of 
Windsor,  and  chaplain  to  the  new  king,  and  received  two 
rectories  and  some  other  valuable  pickings.  Two  years  later 
(1662)  there  was  much  consternation  throughout  the  country 
because  of  the  portentous  appearance  of  midsummer  weather 
in  mid-winter,  and  Ryves  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  text,  'Neither  will  I  be  with  you  any  more  except  ye 
destroy  the  accursed  from  among  you*.  Evelyn's  entry  in  his  Diary 
for  15  January  is: 

'There  was  a  general  fast  through  the  whole  nation,  and  now 
celebrated  in  London,  to  avert  God's  heavy  judgments  on  this  land. 

1  See  his  Ductor  Dubitantium  (iii.  4),  published  in  1660,  the  very  year  in  which 
the  Puritans  were  finally  'downed*.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  new  king, 
Charles  II. 
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Great  rain  had  fallen  without  any  frost,  or  seasonable  cold,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Sweden,  and  the  most  northern  parts,  being  here 
near  as  warm  as  at  Midsummer  in  some  years. 

'This  solemn  fast  was  held  for  the  House  of  Commons  at  St. 
Margaret's.  Dr.  Reeves,  Dean  of  Windsor,  preached  on  Joshua,  vii, 
12,  showing  how  the  neglect  of  exacting  justice  on  offenders  (by 
which  he  insinuated  such  of  the  old  King's  murderers  as  were  yet 
reprieved  and  in  the  Tower)  was  a  main  cause  of  God's  punishing  a 
land.  He  brought  in  that  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  well  as  Achan  and 
others,  concluding  with  an  eulogy  of  the  Parliament  for  their  loyalty 
in  restoring  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  and  vindicating  the  Church  from 
sacrilege.3 

Possibly  this  sermon  had  something  to  do  with  the  stern 
attempts  that  were  made  soon  after  this  to  assassinate  such  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  I  as  had  escaped  abroad.  Three  of  them  lived 
in  Switzerland  at  a  spot  visible  from  the  window  at  which  I 
write.  The  authorities  allowed  them  to  build  a  guard  house 
and  supplied  them  with  a  large  alarm  bell.  One  of  them  still 
did  not  feel  safe  and  preferred  to  move  to  the  neighbouring  city, 
where  an  emissary  from  England  killed  him  one  Sunday  morning 
as  he  came  from  church. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  as  a  hint  that  we  should  take  at 
any  rate  a  small  pinch  of  salt  with  any  story  Ryves  tells  us 
about  the  Puritans,  as,  though  it  is  doubtless  correct  as  to  its 
main  fabric,  it  has  probably  nevertheless  some  small  decorative 
trimmings  of  a  Cavalier  colour.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  all  the  organ  destructions  he  mentions  took  place  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war:  they  are  not  merely  prior  to  the  official 
order  of  Parliament  for  the  destruction  of  organs,1  but  also  to 
the  creation  of  the  disciplined  New  Model  Army  (1644);  the 
material  of  the  army  when  these  deeds  were  done  was  still  that 
of  which  Cromwell  had  to  complain  to  Hampden,  'Your 
troops  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving  men  and  tapsters 
and  such  kind  of  fellows5.  (Remember,  too,  that  both  armies 
included  many  pressed  men.)  All  of  these  events  precede  the 
period  when  Cromwell  'raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God 
before  them  and  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did'.  A 
good  deal  of  the  picturesque  detail,  then,  of  what  is  to  be  read 
below,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  must  be  put  down  to  the  spirit  of 

1  Two  ordinances  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for  the  speedy 
demolishing  of  all  organs,  images  and  all  matters  of  superstitious  monuments  in  all  Cathedralls, 
and  Collegiate  or  Parish-Churches  and  Chapels,  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  the 
Dominion  of  Wales;  the  better  to  accomplish  the  blessed  reformation  so  happily  begun,  and 
to  remove  all  offences  and  things  illegal  in  the  worship  of  God.  Dated  9  May  1644.  (See 
Chapter  XIV.) 
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rowdyism  rather  than  that  of  religion.  Cromwell  himself  was 
present  on  only  one  of  these  occasions — that  of  the  destruction 
at  Peterborough,  for  which  he  must,  of  course,  accept  responsi 
bility,  except  so  far  as  he  may  have  been  acting  under  orders 
(he  had  at  this  time  just  been  promoted  Colonel). 

WESTMINSTER.  'The  soldiers  of  Westborne  and  Caewoods'  Com 
panies  were  quartered  in  the  Abbey  Church,  where  they  brake  down 
the  rayl  about  the  Altar,  and  burnt  it  in  the  place  where  it  stood: 
they  brake  downe  the  Organs,  and  pawned  the  pipes  at  severall 
ale-houses  for  pots  of  ale.  They  put  on  some  of  the  Singing-men's 
surplices,  and,  in  contempt  of  that  canonicall  habite,  ran  up  and 
down  the  Church;  he  that  wore  the  surplice  was  the  hare,  the  rest 
were  the  hounds.' 

EXETER.  'They  brake  downe  the  organs,  and  taking  two  or  three 
hundred  pipes  with  them  in  a  most  scorneful  and  contemptuous 
manner,  went  up  and  downe  the  streets  piping  with  them;  and 
meeting  with  some  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Church,  whose  surplices 
they  had  stolne  before,  and  imployed  them  to  base  servile  offices, 
scoffingly  told  them,  "Boyes,  we  have  spoyled  your  trade,  you  must 
goe  and  sing  hot  pudding  pyes'V 

PETERBOROUGH.  'When  their  unhallowed  toylings  had  made  them 
out  of  wind,  they  took  breath  afresh  on  two  pair  of  organs/1 

CANTERBURY.  'They  violated  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  and 
spoyled  the  organs.'2 

CHICHESTER.  'They  leave  the  destructive  and  spoyling  part  to  be 
finished  by  the  common  soldiers;  brake  down  the  organs,  and, 
dashing  the  pipes  with  their  pole-axes,  scoffingly  said,  "Harke  how 
the  organs  goe".' 

WINCHESTER.  'They  entered  the  Church  with  colours  flying,  and 
drums  beating:  they  rode  up  through  the  body  of  the  Church  and 
Quire,  until  they  came  to  the  altar,  there  they  rudely  pluck  downe 
the  table  and  brake  the  rayle,  and  afterwards  carrying  it  to  an  ale 
house,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  in  that  fire  burnt  the  Books  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  all  the  Singing  books  belonging  to  the  Quire:  they  threw 
downe  the  organs,  and  brake  the  Stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  curiously  cut  out  of  carved  work.' 

To  the  above  accounts  from  Ryves  I  add  one  of  what  occurred 
at  Norwich  Cathedral,  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Repertorium,  or 
some  Account  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Norwich  in  1680). 

'There  was  formerly  a  fair  and  large  but  plain  Organ  in  the 

1  'Pair  of  organs'  means  merely  the  one  instrument. 

2  Culmer,  in  Cathedral  News  from  Canterbury  (1644),  says  that  the  troopers  'began 
to  play  the  tune  of  "Zealous  Soldier"  on  the  organs  or  case  of  whistles,  which  never 
was  in  tune  since'.    (There  was  grim  humour  in  the  choice  of  tune — or  else  in 
Culmer's  invention.) 
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Church,  and  in  the  same  Place  with  this  at  present.  .  .  .  That  in  the 
late  turnulutous  Time  was  pulled  down,  broken,  sold,  and  made 
away. .  . .  There  were  also  five  or  six  Copes  belonging  to  the  Church; 
which,  tho5  they  look'd  somewhat  old,  were  richly  embroidered. 
These  were  formally  carried  into  the  Market-Place;  some  blowing  the 
Organ  pipes  before  them,  and  were  cast  into  a  Fire  provided  for 
that  purpose,  with  shouting  and  rejoicing.' 

This  sort  of  proceeding  is  commemorated  in  a  satirical  Cavalier 
ballad  which  was  very  popular  from  its  appearance  in  Quarles's 
Shepherd's  Oracles  (1646)  right  into  the  Restoration  period: 

Whate'er  the  Popish  hands  have  built 

Our  hammers  shall  undo; 
We'll  break  their  pipes  and  burn  their  copes, 

And  pull  down  churches  too. 

But  how  ridiculous  is  the  present-day  supposition  that  the 
organ-smashing  Puritan  soldiery  objected  to  music  as  such  is 
shown  by  the  complaint  against  them  in  Barwick's  Querula 
Cantabrigiensis  (1646),  a  work  consisting  of  nothing  but  bitter 
Royalist  grumbles  against  the  Roundhead  treatment  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  quartering  of  troops  in  the 
colleges  is  'grievous*;  'those  glorious  and  ancient  Structures 
which  our  devout  and  Royall  Founders  designed  for  Sanctuaries 
of  Learning  and  Piety',  Barwick  says  were  filled  with  'Fiddlers 
and  Revels  night  and  dqy\ 

We  see  a  Scottish  officer  actually  intervening  to  save  two 
cathedral  organs  in  the  following  account  of  doings  at  Durham 
in  1641.  I  quote  it  from  a  writer  in  the  Musical  Times  of 
February  1900,  who  has  not  mentioned  his  source.,  which 
appears  to  be  a  contemporary  one: 

'On  Midsummer  Day  of  that  year,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  use 
any  violence  or  harm  to  the  organs  in  this  church;  but  then  they 
fell  on  them  and  broke  them,  and  tore  up  all  the  keys  of  the  great 
organs.  .  .  But  to  prevent  further  mischief  to  the  organs,  the  General 
of  the  Scotch  army  advised  Mr.  Blades  (steward  to  Dean  Balcanquall) 
to  take  the  pipes  out;  and  at  night  they  did  so  in  order  to  save 
them.  But  afterwards  the  said  two  cases — to  wit,  that  of  the  white 
organ  (on  the  South  side  of  the  church)  and  that  of  the  great  Organ 
(over  the  quire  doors)  being  standing  in  the  church  the  nth 
September  1650,  the  Scotch  prisoners  to  the  number  of  about  4,500 
taken  at  the  fight  of  Dunbar,  being  brought  into  Durham  and  put 
into  the  Cathedral,  which  was  now  made  a  prison  to  keep  them  in, 
they,  the  said  prisoners,  did  burn  all  the  said  two  cases,  and  all  the 
seats  and  wainscott,  and  all  the  wood  they  could  find  in  the  said 
Cathedral  church  aforesaid.5 
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The  visit  of  Essex's  army  to  Worcester  is  briefly  described  in 
the  letters  of  Sergeant  Nehemiah  Wharton  (to  be  found  printed 
in  Archaeologia^  vol.  xxv) .  In  this  racy  correspondence  we  find 
cheek-by-jowl  such  records  as  cWe  pillaged  the  minister  and 
took  from  him  a  drum  and  several  armes5  and  cSabbath  day 
we  peaceably  injoyed  with  Mr,  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  who  gave 
us  two  heavenly  sermons*.  At  Worcester,  Essex  "proclaimed  that 
no  soldier  should  plunder  either  church  or  private  house,  upon 
pain  of  death5,  and  so  I  do  not  find  that  Worcester  Cathedral 
suffered,  save  in  dignity — 

'Sabbath  day  about  the  time  of  morning  prayer  we  went  to  the 
Minster,  where  the  pipes  played  and  the  puppets  sang  so  sweetely, 
that  some  of  our  souldiers  could  not  forbeare  dauncynge  in  the  holie 
quire,  whereat  the  Baalists  were  sore  displeased.' 

Apart  from  the  dismantling  of  organs  I  cannot  see  that  the 
destruction  wrought  in  the  churches  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  amounted  (save 
exceptionally  and,  as  one  may  say,  accidentally)  to  anything 
beyond  the  carrying  into  effect  of  one  of  the  Injunctions  of 
Edward  VI,  of  nearly  a  century  earlier,  which  was  repeated  by 
Elizabeth  (1559)  in  almost  the  same  words: 

'Also  they  shall  take  away,  utterly  extinguish  and  destroy,  all 
shrines,  coverings  of  shrines,  all  tables,  candlesticks,  trindals  and 
rolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paintings  and  all  other  monuments  of  feigned 
miracles,  pilgrimages,  idolatry  and  superstition;  so  that  there 
remain  no  memory  of  the  same  in  walls,  glass  windows  or  elsewhere 
within  their  churches  and  houses;  preserving,  nevertheless,  or  repair 
ing  both  the  walls  and  glass  windows;  and  they  shall  exhort  their 
parishioners  to  do  the  like  in  their  several  houses.9 

Further  in  their  favour,  the  soldiers  had  the  enormously  long 
Homily  of  the  Church,  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry  and  Superstitious 
Decking  of  Churches,  also  dating  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
(1563),  with  its  innumerable  supporting  quotations  from  Scrip 
ture  and  from  the  Fathers.  Some  similar  destruction  of  organs 
and  objects  of  devotion  in  churches  is,  of  course,  recorded  on  the 
part  of  the  'Gueux*,  who  from  1565  onwards  opposed  the 
Spanish  civil  power  and  Inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries.  (See 
Chapter  VII  of  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  for  a  vivid  description.) 

A  fuller  account  of  what  happened  at  Peterborough  is  given 
in  the  Royalist  parson  Gunton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Peter 
borough  (probably  written  soon  after  the  Restoration  but  not 
published  until  1688,  ten  years  after  the  author's  death). 
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'The  first  that  came  was  a  foot  regiment,  under  one  Colonel 
Hubbard's  command;  upon  its  arrival  some  persons  of  the  town, 
fearing  what  happened  afterwards,  desired  the  chief  commander  to 
take  care  the  soldiers  did  no  injury  to  the  church;  this  he  promised 
to  do,  and  gave  orders  to  have  the  church  doors  all  locked  up. 
Some  two  days  afterwards  comes  a  regiment  of  horse,  under 
Colonel  Cromwell,  a  name  as  fatal  to  minsters  as  it  had  been  to 
monasteries  before,  the  next  day  after  their  arrival,  early  in  the 
morning,  these  break  open  the  church  doors,  pull  down  the  organs, 
of  which  there  were  two  pair.  The  greater  pair,  that  stood  upon  a 
high  loft  over  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  was  thence  thrown  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  stamped  and  trampled  on,  and  broke 
in  pieces,  with  such  a  strange,  furious,  and  frantick  zeal,  as  cannot 
be  well  conceived,  but  by  those  that  saw  it.' 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  Rimbault  in  his  cHistory  of  the 
Organ3  (prefixed  to  Hopkins's  The  Organ,  $rd  edition,  1877, 
p.  93)  says:  'Will  modern  writers  tell  us  any  more  after  this  that 
"Cromwell  himself  was  partial  to  the  organ"?' 

The  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  affirmative;  Cromwell  at  this 
date  was  acting  under  orders,  and  turning  the  page  the  present 
'modern  writer'  finds  Rimbault's  own  carefully  set-out  account 
of  Cromwell's  removal  (when  he  had  come  to  supreme  authority) 
of  the  organ  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  his  palace  of 
Hampton  Court,  cwhere  it  remained  in  the  Great  Gallery  till 
the  Restoration,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  College'  (cost  of 
carting  from  London  to  Oxford  £16  IDS.  od.).J  Rimbault  even 
suggests  that  this  Oxford  organ  was  taken  to  Hampton  Court 
*by  amicable  arrangement  between  Cromwell  and  the  President 
and  Fellows'  of  the  College,  and  gives  reason  for  thinking  that 
he  offered  in  exchange  for  it  the  'handsome  organ  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  banqueting  room,  Whitehall'.  Rimbault's 
surmise  that  Cromwell's  taking  of  the  organ  was  by  arrange 
ment  has  since  been  justified,  for  an  entry  has  been  found  in 
the  College  books,  showing  that  when  a  certain  Dr.  Clarke  was 
running  for  Vice-President  of  the  College,  one  Fellow  objected 
to  vote  for  him  because  che  consented  to  the  giving  away  of  the 
College  organs  to  Cromwell'  (quoted  by  J.  T.  Lightwood  in 
The  Choir). 

This,  though  it  establishes  more  firmly  the  fact  that  Cromwell 
was  'partial  to  the  organ',  yet  disposes  of  a  statement  often  made, 
as  by  the  late  Dr.  Cummings  in  his  Purcell  (London,  1903),  that 
the  Magdalen  College  organ  was  *  saved  from  destruction  by  Crom- 

1  Sir  G.  H.  Firth,  in  his  Life  of  Cromwell  (p.  457),  says  that  there  were  two  organs 
in  the  great  hall  at  Hampton  Court. 
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well,   who    privately   caused  it   to    be    moved    to   Hampton 
Court5. 

In  1690  the  Fellows  had  the  organ  enlarged  by  the  celebrated 
Harris,  and  in  1737  they  parted  with  it  again — this  time  for 
good,  for  they  sold  it  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  where  (with  con 
siderable  additions)  it  is  still  in  full  use. 

The  story  of  Cromwell's  removing  the  Magdalen  organ  is 
first  found  in  War  ton's  Observations  on  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser 
(1762).  Dr.  Rimbault  has  called  attention  to  the  probability 
that  Warton  got  it  from  his  father,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen.  The  elder  Warton  was  at  Magdalen  about  forty- 
five  years  after  its  organ  came  back.  He  was  a  strong  Jacobite 
and  would  doubtless  pick  up  any  college  tradition  of  this  kind. 
Rimbault  treated  this  whole  story  as  apocryphal  in  his  first 
edition,  and  then,  searching  the  College  books,  found  the 
account  for  transportation  above  mentioned.  (Probably  his 
question  about  Cromwell's  'partiality9  is  a  relic  of  his  earlier 
ignorance  that  has  been  inadvertently  allowed  to  survive  in  his 
later  edition.) 

There  is  some  mystery  about  that  Magdalen-Hampton  Court 
instrument.  Ten  years  after  the  Parliament  order  to  destroy  all 
church  organs  it  was  still  in  position,  playable  and  being  played. 
See  Evelyn's  Diary  for  12  July  1654. 

'Next  we  walked  to  Magdalen  College,  where  we  saw  the  library 
and  chapel,  which  was  likewise  in  pontifical  order,  the  altar  only 
I  think  turned  tablewise,  and  there  was  still  the  double  organ,1 
which  abominations  (as  now  esteemed)  were  almost  universally 
demolished;  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  famous  musician,  giving  us  a  taste  of 
his  skill  and  talents  on  that  instrument.* 

From  this  we  learn  that  of  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  order  for  organ  destruction  and  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Puritan  power  (when  the  organ  went  back  to  Oxford)  the 
College  had,  at  the  least,  ten  years  of  its  use  and  Cromwell,  at  the 
most,  six  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  mystery  of  this  tolerance, 
though  a  good  deal  commented  upon,  has  never  been  dispelled. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  was,  however,  not  the  only 
instance  of  non-destruction.  The  organs  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
York,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(probably  also  King's  College,  Cambridge),  remained  in  place. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  divided  up  by  partitions,  and  I  think 
that  the  organ  was  outside  the  part  used  for  the  Puritan  services. 
If  this  was  so  there  would  be  no  particular  motive  for  tampering 
1  i.e.  a  two-manual  instrument, 
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with  it.  I  suggest  that  after  the  early  days  a  less  vindictive  spirit 
prevailed,  and  that  the  continued  existence  of  organs  in  these 
churches  was  tolerated  so  long  as  they  were  silent  at  services — 
on  which  the  Puritan  preachers  installed  everywhere  would 
doubtless  insist. 

Indeed  the  old  type  of  service  having  gone  by  the  board  there 
would  be  little  use  for  organs — except  for  recreative  purposes, 
such  as  Christopher  Gibbons's  recital  to  Evelyn  and  his  cwife 
and  company*. 

Probably  in  some  of  the  colleges  the  organs  were  still  in  use 
(it  will  have  been  noticed  above  that  one  «or  two  Cambridge 
colleges  were  allowed  to  retain  their  organs)  on  the  principle 
advocated  by  Milton  of  "recreating  and  composing*  the 'travailed 
spirits*  of  students  with  'solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  Musick 
heard  or  learnt;  either  while  the  skilful  Organist  plies  his  grave 
and  fancied  descant,  in  lofty  fugues  or  the  whole  symphony  . .  .*, 
&c.  (See  Chapter  X.) 

On  this  very  occasion  Evelyn  enjoyed  cthe  whole  symphony* 
at  another  Oxford  college: 

'At  All  Souls  where  we  had  music,  voices,  and  theorbos,  performed 
by  some  ingenious  scholars.3 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  normal  Puritan  objected  to  the 
presence  of  an  organ  in  a  church;  it  was  the  implication  that  it 
was  going  to  be  used  in  worship  that  horrified  him.  The  Puritan 
looked  upon  the  organ  as  a  secular  instrument,  but  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  building  as  sacred;  he  had  no  special  reverence 
for  any^meeting-house*  as  such,  and  would  not  object  to  musical 
recreation  being  taken  in  it;  one  meeting-house  was  as  good  as 
another  to  him,  provided  it  was  big  enough,  and  had  a  good 
stout  pulpit,  with  a  ^desk  that  would  stand  the  preacher's  fist. 
Good  recreative  music  in  a  place  of  worship  would  not,  I  believe, 
worry  a  Calvinist.  It  so  happens  that  I  live  in  Calvin's  own 
adopted  country,  and  a  few  miles  from  where  I  am  writing  is  an 
ancient  cathedral  used  on  Sundays  for  service,  on  Thursdays  for 
a  weekly  organ  recital,  and  occasionally  for  a  piano  recital  by 
its  summer  neighbour,  Paderewski,  in  aid  of  the  local  hospitals; 
the  best  seats  for  hearing  music  are  those  placed  where,  in 
'idolatrous^  days,  the  high  altar  stood.  An  English  cathedral 
organist,  with  whom  I  lately  crept  round  this  cathedral  during 
a  musical  performance,  was  dismayed  when  we  came  to  the 
east  end,  but  it  is  all  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Calvin 
(which  were  not  those  of  Luther)  and  of  Calvin's  English 
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followers,  and  probably  this  organist's  own  cathedral  was 
similarly  arranged  in  Puritan  days— though  not  used  for  orcan 
recitals,  for,  as  recorded  above,  its  last  recital  in  that  period  was 
the  one  at  which  the  Puritan  soldiers  cried,  'Harke  how  the  organs 
goe! 

Just  as  I  finished  writing  this  there  comes  to  me  a  letter  in  my 
capacity  of  a  member  of  the   'Comite  de  Patronaee'  of  the 
Socicte  des  Concerts  de  la  Cathedrale',  pointing  out  that  we 
are  still  making  insufficient  use  of  our  building: 

'Si  les  foyers  de  vie  artistique  sont  nombreux  ici  on  peut  deplorer 
cependant  que  notre  Cathedrale  'n'occupe  parmi  eux  qu'une 
place  modeste  et  ne  soit  point  ce  qu'elle  pourrait  etre. 

Dans  d'autres  villes  suisses,  les  cathedrales  sont  non  seulement  des 
edifices  destines  aux  services  religieux,  mais  aussi  des  centres  de  vie 
musicale  .  .  .  ,  and  so  on. 

Few  readers  other  than  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  will 
be  shocked  at  this,  nor  will  some  Scottish  Presbyterians  and 
English  Nonconformists.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
medieval  custom.  My  suggestion  that  organs  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  some  of  the  Oxford  and.  Cambridge  college  chapels 
for  use  in  a  purely  recreative  way  will  not  affright  any  American 
university  man  or  woman,  for  American  college  chapels  are 
freely  used  for  secular  lectures,  music,  and  general  community 
purposes,  and  some  have  pianos  in  them.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  University  Churches  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
for  centuries  used  for  purposes  that  would  now  be  thought  quite 
unsuitable.  The  Canons  of  1603  forbid  such  uses,  but  it  was, 
I  understand,  Archbishop  Laud  (in  office  1633-45)  who,  in 
England,  first  enforced  the  restriction  of  churches  to  purely 
devotional  uses.1 

A  useful  summary  of  the  varied  uses  to  which  English  churches 
were  put  in  pre-Puritan  and  pre-Protestant  days  is  given 
us  by  the  following  (Grace  Hadow,  M.A.,  in  The  Listener^ 
14  June  1933): 

*To  use  the  church  as  a  place  of  worship  only  is  a  comparatively 
modern  idea.  Our  forefathers  used  the  church  as  the  common  hall, 
the  court  of  justice,  and  frequently  as  a  covered  market.  Manorial 
courts  were  often  held  in  the  church.  Debts  were  paid  on  Sunday. 

1  Since  this  chapter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  an  astonishing  change  of 
attitude  has  suddenly  shown  itself  in  England.  Miss  Jelly  d'Aranyi  has  given 
violin  recitals  for  charity  in  a  large  number  of  cathedrals  and  Mr.  Backhaus  has 
given  a  piano  recital  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  aid  of  the  Archbishop's  New 
Churches  Fund. 
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Mayors  were  elected  in  church,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  in  her  Town 
Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century ',  quotes  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  vicar 
of  New  Romney  who  paid  the  corporation  3-r.  4d.  to  refrain  from 
holding  their  meetings  in  the  chancel  while  high  mass  was  being 
sung.  In  1642  the  King's  judges  sat  to  hold  trial  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
Church  at  Bridgwater.  Parish  feasts  were  also  held  in  church.  Mr. 
Addy  (in  Church  and  Manor}  quotes  the  churchwardens9  accounts  of 
St.  Lawrence's,  Reading,  for  1506,  "when  4d.  was  paid  for  makyng 
clene  of  the  church  against  the  day  of  drinkyng  in  the  said  church, 
2s.  gd.  for  flesh,  spyce  and  bakyng  of  pasteys  against  the  said 
drinkyng,  and  8d.  for  ale".  The  holding  of  markets  in  churches  and 
churchyards  was  also  common.  John  Shillingford,  Mayor  of  Exeter 
in  1447,  complained  that  the  Bishop  and  Cathedral  clergy  are 
beginning  to  demand  tolls  for  the  stalls  set  up  in  the  Cathedral  at 
fair  time.  The  abuses  of  Paul's  Walk,  as  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  called,  are  well  known.  People  used  it  as  a  fashionable 
promenade.  An  Act  in  Council  of  1554  endeavoured  to  enforce  more 
seemly  behaviour  by  forbidding  people  to  lead  mules,  horses,  and 
other  beasts  through  the  Cathedral/ 

The  following,  from  Cambridge,  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes,  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge  (London  1890),  reminds  us  how  freely  the  University 
Church  of  Cambridge  was  used,  and  shows  us  that  the  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  college  chapels  were  put  was  as  great  as 
that  in  America  to-day. 

*When  we  find  secular  ceremonies  habitually  held  in  St.  Mary's, 
we  must  remember  that  the  peculiar  respect  with  which  churches 
are  now  regarded  is  a  sentiment  wholly  of  modern  growth.  Through 
out  the  Middle  Ages  cathedrals  and  churches,  being  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  towns,  were  used  for  alf  purposes  for  which  a 
large  covered  space  was  required.  The  altar  alone  was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  spot  which  might  not  be  profaned  by  unconsecrated  hands, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
In  many  cases  the  formal  ceremony  of  consecration  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  slab  on  which  Mass  was  celebrated;  and  this,  made  of 
some  material  more  precious  than  the  table  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  was  often  consecrated  by  the  Pope  or  by  a  Bishop  at  a  distance. 
Gradually  the  sacred  character  of  the  altar  extended  to  the  part  of 
the  church  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  chancel  was  fenced  off  by  a 
screen  or  a  railing,  as  a  place  more  holy  than  the  rest  of  the  church; 
but  the  naves  were  still  used  for  secular  purposes  until  the  Reforma 
tion,  and  in  many  cases  down  to  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud.  This 
medieval  sentiment  lasted  in  Cambridge  longer  than  elsewhere. 
College  chapels  were  used  for  meetings,  acts,  disputations,  lectures, 
and  even  for  dramatic  performances,  quite  to  the  end  of  die  seven 
teenth  century.  A  survival  of  this  custom  subsists  to  the  present 
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day  in  certain  colleges,  where  declamations,  no  matter  on  what 
subject,  are  delivered  in  the  chapel.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  what  nowadays  would  be  regarded  as  frightful  profanity,  but 
which  evidently  conveyed  no  such  idea  to  our  forefathers,  occurred 
at  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  King's  College,  where  the 
Society  had  no  large  apartment  at  their  disposal  except  the  chapel. 
They  therefore  turned  the  nave,  or  ante-chapel,  into  a  hall  of 
audience;  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  6  August  1564,  after 
service,  performed  before  Her  Majesty  a  play  by  Plautus  in  the 
original  Latin.  An  additional  justification  of  this  treatment  of 
college  chapels  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  consecrated,  even  so 
far  as  the  altar  was  concerned.  A  licence,  permitting  the  more 
solemn  offices  of  religion  to  be  performed  within  their  walls,  was 
obtained  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  sometimes  even  from 
the  Pope;  but  this  was  not  considered  to  preclude  the  use  of  them 
for  secular  purposes.  The  introduction  of  the  contrary  sentiment  is 
seen  in  the  language  of  the  formal  Act  of  Consecration  of  those 
erected  in  later  times,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  specify  the  intention  of 
the  college  to  "separate  the  building  for  ever  from  all  common  and 
profane  uses".9 

Mr.  J.  R.  Denny,  M.A.,  B.Mus.,  formerly  Organ  Scholar  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  has  done  a  good  deal  of  research 
into  the  history  of  the  organ  there.  He  writes  to  me,  'Though  I 
cannot  find  any  mention  of  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  Christ's 
organ  for  services  or  for  recreation  during  the  Civil  War,  I 
think  it  possible  that  it  was  used  for  voluntaries,  which  would 
be  allowed  even  by  the  strictest  Puritan.'  I  suggest  that  there 
is  some  confirmation,  for  Mr.  Denny's  view  in  what  Evelyn 
reports  of  another  country  under  Caivinist  rule.  Speaking  of 
the  great  church  at  Haarlem  in  Holland  (Diary,  August,  1641) 
he  says,  'In  the  nave  ...  a  fair  pair  of  organs,  which  I  could  not 
find  they  made  use  of  in  divine  service,  or  so  much  as  to  assist 
them  in  singing  psalms,  but  only  for  show,  and  to  recreate  the 
people  before  and  after  their  devotions.' 

I  have  never  seen,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  any  attempt  at  an 
explanation  of  Christopher  Gibbons's  presence  at  Oxford  in 
1654.  He  had  been  organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral  and 
'when  the  dean  and  prebends  fled  he  accompanied  them  and 
served  in  one  of  the  garrisons'  (Rimbault  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Ser.  Ill,  vol.  x,  p.  182,  quoted  in  Pulver's  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Old  English  Music) .  Three  years  before  we  find  him  at  Oxford. 
Playford's  Musicall  Banquet  (1651;  see  my  Chapter  XI)  mentions 
him  as  a  London  teacher  of  music,  and  two  years  after  Evelyn 
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heard  him  he  was  again  in  London,  playing  in  the  opera  ( The 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  1656;  see  Chapter  XIII).  Burney's  History  of 
Music  (vol.  iii,  p.  461)  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  must 
have  been  a  super-excellent  performer  on  the  organ,  and  if  so, 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  short  distance  of  Oxford  from 
London,  he  may  sometimes  have  been  invited  over  to  take  part 
in  the  very  active  musical  life  that  went  on  amongst  the 
academic  crowd  there  at  that  period.  Anthony  Wood  mentions 
about  twenty  musicians  who  were  present  in  the  Oxford  musical 
gatherings  he  then  frequented,  but  Gibbons's  name  does  not 
occur.  However,  this  was  cAct3  time  (see  reference  to  the 
Cambridge  'Act3  in  Chapter  XII),  and  London  musicians  may 
have  been  imported  to  take  part  in  the  performances. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  Robert  Hooke,  the  great 
natural  philosopher,  when  at  Westminster  School  during  the 
Commonwealth,  'learned  to  play  20  lessons  on  the  organ',  and, 
for  his  maintenance,  when  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
was  given  a  chorister's  place  cin  those  dayes  when  the  church 
musique  was  putt  downe*1  (apparently,  then,  such  places  were 
continued  nominally,  although  the  duties  had  gone). 

I  note  that  the  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce  had  evidence  (the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown  to  me)  that  some  organ  builders  "were  able 
to  keep  their  businesses  going'  during  the  period  when  the  use 
of  the  organ  in  the  church  service  was  totally  prohibited : 

T)uring  the  Commonwealth,  but  few  English  organ  builders — 
amongst  them  Robert  and  Ralph  Dallam,  Thamer  of  Peterborough, 
Preston  of  York,  and  Loosemore  of  Exeter — were  able  to  keep  their 
business  going,  even  in  a  restricted  sort  of  way;  for  the  majority  of 
the  craft  were  dispersed  far  and  wide,  earning  their  living  as  best 
they  could  by  taking  casual  work  as  ordinary  carpenters  or  joiners.* 
(Pearce,  The  Evolution  of  the  Pedal  Organ  and  other  Matters  connected 
therewith*.  London,  1927,  p.  19.) 

Perhaps  Dr.  Pearce  had  some  information  that  has  never  (so 
far  as  I  know)  been  published  as  to  the  date  on  which  some  of 
these  firms  began  business  and  their  occupations  during  the 


part,  for  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  Loosemore  of  Exeter  built 
any  organ  until  after  the  Restoration.  Anyhow,  Pearce,  for 
one  (and  he  was  a  strong  English  High-Churchman),  evidently 
did  not  believe  the  Puritans  actually  killed  organ  building. 

1  Aubrey9 s  Lives,  edited  by  Andrew  Clark  (Oxford,  1898),  vol.  i,  p.  410. 
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As  regards  the  lawfulness  of  churches  possessing  organs  (apart 
from  their  use  in  church  service),  note  the  distinction  that  the 
ordinance  of  1644,,  which  ordered  the  removal  of  organs,  made 
as  to  stained  glass  windows.  We  often  see  the  statement  that 
all  such  windows  were  to  be  destroyed  (which  in  view  of  the 
considerable  acreage  of  pre-Puritan  stained  glass  still  remaining 
in  the  country  is  obviously  an  error) .  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
ordinances  carefully  excepted  from  the  list  of  objects  to  be 
destroyed  'images  and  pictures  of  persons  not  reputed  saints' . 

Presumably  there  were  a  good  many  domestic  organs  in  the 
country,  and  this  may  have  kept  a  few  organ  craftsmen  in  work. 
If  we  keep  our  eyes  open  we  can  occasionally  note  the  mention 
of  organs  in  private  use  during  the  Commonwealth.  Cromwell 
and  Milton,  of  course,  had  them  (see  Chapters  IX  and  X) ; 
Ellis,  the  dispossessed  organist  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
had  one  which  he  used  at  his  weekly  music  meetings  (see 
Chapter  XII) ;  Henry  Loosemore,  the  organist  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  had  also  one,  which  at  the  Restoration  he  lent  to 
the  College  (see  earlier  reference);  Kingston  had  one  of  his  own 
(see  Chapter  IX),  in  addition  to  the  one  or  two  of  Cromwell's 
on  which  he  played;  the  Roundhead  captain,  Silas  Taylor,  had 
one  (see  Chapter  XII). 

Burney  says  (History,  vol.  iii,  p.  435) : 

'After  the  suppression  of  cathedral  services  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  liturgy,  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  instruments  had  been  sold  to 
private  persons.' 

There  is  a  statement  sometimes  made  (e.g.  by  Davey's  History), 
on  the  word  of  an  unnamed  Trench  traveller  in  England',  to 
the  effect  that  some  taverns  had  organs  which  they  had  bought 
from  the  churches.  Southey  in  his  The  Doctor  (Chapter  XLVI) 
quotes,  with  irritating  vagueness,  ea  writer  of  that  age',  who, 
inveighing  against  drunkenness,  declares: 

'That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  height  of  luxury  and  impiety 
of  this  abomination,  they  have  translated  the  organs  out  of  the 
Churches  to  set  them  up  in  taverns,  chaunting  their  dithyrambics 
and  bestial  bacchanalias  to  the  tune  of  those  instruments  which  were 
wont  to  assist  them  in  the  celebration  of  God's  praises,  and  regulate 
the  voices  of  the  worst  singers  of  the  world— which  are  the  English 
in  their  churches  at  present.' 

Davey's  Trench  traveller'  and  Southey's  'writer  of  that  age' 
turn  out  on  investigation  to  be  the  same  person.  The  Trench 
traveller'  was  translated  and  published  by  Evelyn  in  1659,  so 
that  here  we  have  definite  evidence  of  the  presence  of  church 
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organs  taken  over  by  taverns  and  in  use  in  them  during  the 
actual  period  of  Puritan  control.  There  is  some  reference  to 
this  matter  in  Hawkins's  History,  Chapter  CXLVIII,  and 
Evelyn's  publication,  A  Character  of  England,  will  be  found  in 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  (London,  Colburn,  1825).  Pepys,  as 
mentioned  elsewhere,  records  attendance  at  a  tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  had  a  music  room,  and  where  he  heard  music; 
this  was  just  before  the  Restoration  (18  February  1659-60). 

There  seems  to  be  some  tradition  (mentioned  by  Davey  in  his 
History,  and  he  is  a  careful  writer)  that  the  organ  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  was  during  the  Commonwealth  translated  to  a 
tavern  at  Greenwich.  My  friend^  Mr.  Harold  Aubie  Bennett, 
the  present  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  can  find  no  evidence  one 
way  or  another.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  transaction  in  the 
Cathedral's  records,  Mr.  Bennett  gives  me  the  names  of  various 
cathedral  authorities  and  local  antiquarians  whom  he  has 
consulted,  all  of  whom  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  explain 
Davey's  reference*  Pepys,  of  course,  has  a  reference  to  seeing 
*the  Cathedral  which  is  now  fitting  for  use3  and  hearing  cthe 
organ  then  a-tuning?  just  after  the  Restoration,  but  does  not 
say  whether  the  organ  had  been  moved  away  and  was  now 
brought  back  or  whether  it  had  been  left  in  its  place  unused. 
This  question  is,  then,  left  open.  It  may  be  added  that  we  know 
Greenwich,  as  a  riverside  resort,  to  have  had,  at  a  slightly  later 
date,  at  least  two  taverns  describable  as  'musique  houses',  as 
entries  in  Pepys  show  us:  on  21  August  1663  he  visited  one  of 
them  ewhere  we  had  paltry  musique,  till  the  master  organist 
came  .  .  .  and  he  did  give  me  a  fine  voluntary  or  two,  and  so 
home  by  water*.1 

^  If  the  last  page  or  so  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  informa 
tion  as  to  early  concerts  in  England  given  in  my  Chapter  III, 
it  may  be  guessed  that  it  was  the  suppression  of  the  organs  in 
church  that  led  to  the  first  real  development  of  any  sort  of 
concert  life  in  England.  The  taverns  got  the  organs  and 
proceeded  to  exploit  them. 

It  is  worth  investigation  to  what  degree  ihe  extensive  develop 
ment  of  orchestral  accompaniment  of  the  church  service  during 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  (see  Chapter  III 
for  examples  from  one  county)  was  due  to  the  Puritan  destruc- 


is  evidence  that  not  only  London  taverns  but  also  provincial  taverns 
sometimes  possessed  organs  in  the  later  seventeenth  century.  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Notes  and  Queries,  ix.  8,  October  1917,  shows  that  there  was  one  in  the  Globe  tavern 
at  Exeter. 
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tion  of  organs.  The  parish  church  of  Sheffield  is  known  to  have 
had  an  organ  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  from  about  1500 
to  1650.  In  or  about  the  latter  year  the  organ  was  removed. 
At  the  Restoration,  ten  years  later,  the  organ  was  not  replaced, 
and  for  another  century  and  a  half  (to  1805)  the  church  was 
organless.  There  is  evidence  of  somewhat  elaborate  orchestral 
accompaniment  during  this  period.  (See  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  July  1909.) 

As  Scotland  did  not  abandon  her  Calvinistic  creed  or  Puritan 
attitude,  she  never  reintroduced  church  organs  until  the  nine 
teenth  century.  It  is  said  that  in  1 727  the  only  church  organ  in 
the  whole  country  was  in  the  Episcopal  church  at  Aberdeen.1 
In  1807  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  had  before  it  a  project  to 
introduce  an  organ  into  a  church,  and  declared  it  unlawful. 
Similar  projects  were  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  a 
dissenting  chapel  in  1813,  1821,  and  1823,  and  at  last  in  1828 
this  chapel  got  its  instrument.  There  was  a  violent  paper  war 
about  organs  in  Scotland  at  this  period  (see  DalyelFs  list  of  some 
of  the  pamphlets) ;  it  seems  that  the  first  Presbyterian  churches 
to  get  them  were  two  abroad  (Jamaica  and  Calcutta).  Yet 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  organs  existed  in 
concert  halls  in  Scotland  (e.g.  Concert  Hall,  Edinburgh,  1765; 
St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  1776),  and  apparently  without 
objection  on  the  part  of  anybody.2  There  was  a  perfectly  logi 
cal  distinction  in  the  Puritan  mind  between  the  enjoyment  of 
organ  music  and  the  introduction  of  such  enjoyment  into  divine 
worship,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  thrifty  Scottish  Puritans, 
when  cleansing  their  churches  of  superstition,  preferred  to  sell 
their  organs  to  private  individuals  rather  than  to  tear  them 
roughly  down  and  cast  them  away  as  rubbish. 

In  1573  the  Privy  Council  had  decreed  concerning  Aberdeen 
that — 

'The  organis,  with  all  expeditioun,  be  removed  the  kirk,  and  maid 
proffite  of,  to  the  use  and  support  of  the  puir.*s 

On  4  April  1643  the  minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Holyrood 
say: 

'The  matter  being  motioned  concerning  that  organe  which  was 
taken  down,  and  put  into  the  yle,  now  lying  idle,  mothing  and 

*  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  1727-36,  vol.  i,  p.  205,  quoted  in  DalyeU, 
Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  1849.  .  Ar,w^,  w/^// 

*  See  DalyeU;  also  David  Fraser  Harris,  St.  Cealuts  Hall  in  the  Niddry  Wynd 

(Edinburgh,  1911).  ,     rt  _ 

3  DalyeU,  Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  1849,  p.  126. 
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consuming;  yea,  moreover,  the  same  being  an  unprofitable  instru 
ment,  scandalous  to  our  profession,  whether  the  same  might  not  be 
sold  for  a  tollerable  pryce,  and  the  money  given  unto  the  poore.'1 

Although  instrumental  accompaniment  was  not  used  in 
churches  it  was  probably  a  good  deal  used  in  houses  that 
possessed  an  instrument.  It  seems  an  inconsistency  (which  of 
us  is  consistent?)  that  what  was  wrong  in  public  was  right  in 
private.  Thus  we  find  the  Puritan  Whitelocke,  so  often  men 
tioned  in  this  book  (see  Index),  conforming  to  the  Puritan 
prejudice,  in  1 633,  by  abolishing  anthems  in  his  private  chapel 
at  Fawley  Court,  yet  retaining  the  organ.  He  used  to  spend 
Christmas  there,  'taking  for  his  rule  the  course  adopted  by  his 
late  father  as  nearly  as  he  could5. 

€He  retained  the  old  chaplain  and  the  old  organist,  Mr.  Ellis,  but 
instead  of  anthems  (what  a  falling  off  was  there !)  they  sang  the 
ordinary  psalms  to  the  organ.  Whenever  any  of  his  father's  servants 
or  others,  skilful  in  music  came  to  him,  which  they  often  did,  then 
they  had  good  music  in  memory  of  their  old  master  and  benefactor. 
Moreover  in  conformity  with  the  habits  acquired  at  Oxford  they  had 
prayers  constantly  twice  a  day  in  his  chapel/2 

John  Cotton,  in  Boston,  laid  down  what  I  think  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  Puritan  doctrine  as  to  instrumental  accom 
paniment  in  church  and  home  respectively,  in  a  tract  that  was 
published  in  London,  at  a  period  when  the  Puritans  were  already 
in  control  there  (1647),  under  the  following  title: 

Singing  of  the  Psalmes  a  Gospel- Ordinance,  or  a  Treatise  wherein  are 
handled  these  foure  Particulars — /,  Touching  the  Duty  it  self e;  2,  Touching  the 
Matter  to  be  Sung;  3,  Touching  the  Singing;  4,  Touching  the  Manner  of 
Singing,  By  John  Cotton,  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  Boston  in  New  England. 

His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  a  piece  of  genuine  Puritan 
reasoning  (compare  that  of  his  descendant,  Cotton  Mather, 
later  in  this  chapter).  Here  it  is: 

'Singing  with  Instruments  was  typicall,  and  so  a  ceremoniall 
worship  and  therefore  is  ceased.  But  singing  with  heart  and  voyce 
is  a  morall  worship,  such  as  is  written  in  the  heart  of  all  men  by 
nature:  as  to  pray  in  distresse,  so  when  we  are  merry  and  have 
cause  of  solemne  thanksgiving  unto  God,  then  to  sing  Psalmes,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Apostle  James  approveth  and  sanctifieth, 
James  5,  13.  Or  supposing  singing  with  instruments  were  not 
typically,  but  onely  an  externall  solemnitie  of  worship,  fitted  to  the 
solace  of  the  outward  sences  of  children  under  age  (such  as  the 


1  Dalyell,  Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  1849,  p.  129. 

2  Memoirs  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  by  R.  H.  Whitelocke. 
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Israelites  were  under  the  Old  Testament,  Gal.  4,  i,  2,  3)  yet  now  in 
the  growne  age  of  the  heires  of  the  New  Testament,  such  externall 
pompous  solemnities  are  ceased  and  no  externall  worship  reserved, 
but  such  as  holdeth  forth  simplicitie,  and  gravitie;  nor  is  any  voyce 
now  to  be  heard  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  such  as  is  significant 
and  edifying  by  signification  (i  Cor.  14,  10,  1 1,  26)  which  the  voyce 
of  instruments  is  not/ 

That  states  the  rule  so  far  as  concerns  public  worship,  but  in 
commenting  upon  the  private  singing  of  Psalms  he  says: 

'Nor  do  we  forbid  the  private  use  of  any  instrument  of  musick 
therewithal;  so  that  attention  to  the  instrument  does  not  divert  the 
heart  from  attention  to  the  matter  of  song/ 

I  rather  think  that  what  I  have  above  called  inconsistency  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  Puritans  looking  upon  public  song  as  a 
rite  and  private  song  as  a  recreation — a  pious  recreation  Tor 
solace  and  comfort',  as  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  would  say  (see 
next  chapter) . 

Five  years  before  this  a  plea  for  the  use  of  instruments  in 
public  worship  had  been  made  by  Thos.  Lechford,  in  Plaine 
Dealing,  or  Newes  from  New  England^  published  in  London  in 
1642.*  Lechford  tried  to  settle  down  in  Massachusetts  but  never 
succeeded.  Not  only  was  he  in  heart  an  Episcopalian  (though  he 
tells  us  he  buffered  imprisonment  and  a  kind  of  banishment  out 
of  England  on  account  of  Nonconformity'),  but  he  was  one  of 
those  curious,  wrong-headed,  if  right-hearted,  fellows  who  get 
into  hot  water  wherever  they  go,  and  this  he  did  both  amongst 
his  fellow  lawyers  in  London  and  amongst  the  Massachusetts 
community.  I  think  it  barely  possible  that  Cotton's  1647  pub 
lication,  just  quoted  in  part,  was  a  more  or  less  indirect  reply  to 
Lechford,  or  to  some  agitation  in  favour  of  public  singing  to  the 
organ  that  had  resulted  from  his  publication.  Lechford  says: 

'If  Psalms  and  Hymnes  and  spirituall  songs  are  to  be  sung  in  the 
Church,  and  to  sing  melodiously,  and  with  good  harmony,  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  uncomely  singing  a  kind  of  sin  in  the  holy  Assemblies; 
why  should  not  the  church  leader  and  rulers  of  the  church,  appoint 
some  in  their  stead,  to  take  care  of  the  singing  of  the  Church? 
And,  may  not  some  be  fitting  to  lead  in  singing  the  others?  and  lest 
they  may  fall  out  of  their  tunes  to  jarring,  why  may  they  not  use 
the  help  of  some  musical  instruments?  and  lest  they  should  want 
able  men  this  way,  why  should  they  not  take  care,  that  some 
children  be  trained  up  to  musique?* 

1  Reprinted  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  3rd 
Series,  vol.  iiia  1833. 
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In  the  margin  Lechford,  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  place, 
gives  supporting  texts,  of  which  I  think  the  most  telling  is 
i  Corinthians  xiv,  40,  'Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order5. 

Cotton  Mather  again  gives  us  the  New  England  Puritan 
attitude  to  instrumental  music  in  church,  in  his  Historical 
Remarks  upon  the  Discipline  practised  in  the  Churches  of  New 
England,  in  Magnolia  Christi  Americana  (1703).  His  arguments 
look  to  us  nowadays  singularly  weak. 

cThe  Instrumental  Music  used  in  the  old  Church  of  Israel  was  an 
institution  of  God;  it  was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the 
Prophets;  and  the  Instruments  are  called  God's  Instruments,  and 
Instruments  of  the  Lord.  Now  there  is  not  one  word  of  Institution 
in  the  New  Testament  for  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Worship  of 
God.  And  because  the  holy  God  rejects  all  he  does  not  command  in 
his  worship,  he  now  therefore  in  effect  says  to  us,  /  will  not  hear  the 
melody  of  thy  Organs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  given  doth 
abundantly  intimate  that  no  voice  is  now  heard  in  the  Church  but 
what  is  significant,  and  edifying  by  signification;  which  the  voice  of 
Instruments  is  not.* 

'Though  Instrumental  Music  were  admitted  and  appointed  in  the 
worship  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  yet  we  do  not  find  it 
practised  in  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  only  in  the  Temple.  It 
thence  ^appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  Pedagogy 
which^  is  now  abolished;  nor  can  any  say  it  was  a  part  of  moral 
worship.  And  whereas  the  common  usage  now  hath  confined 
Instrumental  Music  to  Cathedrals,  it  seems  therein  too  much  to 
Judaise — which  to  do  is  a  part  of  the  Anti-Christian  Apostacy — as 
well  as  to  Paganise.  If  we  admit  Instrumental  Music  in  the  worship 
of  God,  how  can  we  resist  the  imposition  of  all  the  instruments  used 
among  the  ancient  Jews?  Yea,  Dancing  as  well  as  playing,  and 
several  other  Judaic  actions?9 

Compare  a  Welsh  view  of  the  early  nineteenth  century: 

'Such  instruments  as  the  "Telyn"  [harp],  "Bass"  and  "Viol",  yea 
and  all  instruments  of  that  kind,  are  unnatural  to  God  and  to  -the 
worship  of  Him.  To  play  with  the  fingers  on  the  strings  is  more 
fitting  for  satisfying  the  drunkard  when  he  is  in  his  wine  than  to  use 
such  for  worshipping  a  Spiritual  Being.  No  man  can  praise  God 
with  his  fingers.3  (Address  delivered  to  the  Society  of  Singers  at 
Llanberis,  1827;  quoted  in  T  Cerddor  Newydd  ['The  New  Musician'], 
February  1926.) 

A  modern  restatement  of  the  whole  Puritan  case  against  the 
use  of  instruments  in  worship  can  be  found  in  a  book  written  by 
a  near  relative  of  my  own,  Henry  Bazely>  the  Oxford  Evangelist 
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(London,  1886),  by  Canon  E.  L.  Hicks,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln — perhaps  the  only  instance  of  the  life  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  being  written  by  a  contemporary  Anglican  dignitary, 
and  a  High-Churchman  at  that!  (Even  more  unexpectedly 
there  is  a  commendatory  description  of  his  open-air  preaching 
in  Taine's  Notes  sur  VAngleterre,  1861.) 

Bazely  was  an  Oxford  don,  the  son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman 
and  for  a  time  himself  such,  who  sought  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  built  a  church  at  his  own  expense  in 
Oxford,  and  ministered  there  until  his  death.  His  sermon 
Inspired  Psalmody,  printed  in  full  in  the  memoir  mentioned, 
states  the  case  both  against  'uninspired'  hymns  (i.e.  anything 
beyond  the  psalms  and  the  canticles  of  the  Bible)  and  against 
organs.  Amongst  nineteenth-century  works  on  the  subject 
the  following  are  quoted,  all  of  them  apparently  published 
within  the  1870*5  and  i88oss — Rev.  Dr.  Begg,  A  Treatise  on 
Organs,  also  Anarchy  in  Worship  and  A  Treatise  for  the  Times 
('most  excellent  and  should  be  distributed  far  and  wide  by 
those  who  wish  to  stay  the  progress  of  unscriptural  innovations*) ; 
Rev.  Principal  Candlish,  The  Organ  Question;  Rev.  Dr.  Glasgow, 
Heart  and  Voice;  Rev.  James  Kerr,  The  Fruit  of  our  Life;  the 
Minister  of  Harray  and  Birsay,  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  Anonymous  (but  apparently  many  times  republished 
in  different  places),  The  True  Psalmody,  or  the  Bible  Psalms  the 
Church's  only  Manual  of  Praise;  Anonymous,  The  Original  Secession 
Testimony.  I  leave  my  robust  readers  to  explore  this  contro 
versial  literature  for  themselves. 

Bazely  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  typical  Puritan  saint  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  born  out  of  due  time,  and 
his  view  on  this  matter  (which  view  was  largely  the  motive  of 
his  leaving  the  Church  of  England)  is  the  rigid  and  logical 
historical  one  that  can  be  found  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Puritan  literature  of  England,  Scotland,  and  New  England 
(Compare  Cotton  Mather's  statement  above). 

cThe  Roman  Catholic  Church— to  put  the  controversy  in  the 
fewest  words — adopted  this  principle:  "Whatever  Scripture  does  not 
forbid  it  allows"  (Quod  Scriptwra  non  vetat  perrnittit};  whereas  the 
Reformed  Churches  took  as  their  principle:  "Whatever  Scripture 
does  not  command,  it  forbids"  (Quod  Scriptwra  non  jubet,  vetat). 
Observe  the  vast  difference  between  these  two  principles,  and  in  the 
practical  results  which  follow  from  the  maintenance  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  According  to  the  Roman  principle,  there  is  scope  for 
the  introduction  often  thousand  rites  and  practices  unknown  in  the 
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days  of  the  Apostles.  The  manner  of  worship  is  thus  made  to  depend 
on  the  various  and  ever-changing  tastes  of  men,  and  their  ideas  of 
what  is  expedient  and  comely.  The  only  sort  of  uniformity  possible 
is  that  which  is  enforced  by  the  despotic  government  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  for  the  time  being.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  manner  of  worship  is 
wholly  regulated  by  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God.  And  an  end  is  at 
once  put  to  controversy.3 

Bazely  quotes  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  on  his  side  on  the  question 
of  the  prohibition  of  instruments  in  worship,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  St.  Thomas  (c.  1226-74)  did  probably  admit  the  use  of 
one  instrument,  the  organ.  He  also  quotes  Neale's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms  to  the  effect  that  the  church  of  Lyons  ('which  held 
more  faithfully  to  primitive  practice  than  any  other  in  France5) 
admitted  instruments  only  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  dates  of  the  official  authorization  of  organs  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  are,  Estab 
lished  Church,  1866;  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1872;  Free 
Church,  1883. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  still  holds  to 
'primitive  practice5.  It  admits  neither  organs  nor  hymns — 
using  only  unaccompanied  metrical  psalms. 

The  first  organ  in  New  England  of  which  I  have  found  any 
trace  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Diary  of  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  29  May  1711  (quoted  in  Annals  of 
King's  Chapel,  by  H.  W.  Foote,  Boston,  1882): 

*I  was  at  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle's:  heard  ye  organs  and  saw  strange 
things  in  a  microscope.5 

Two  years  later  Brattle  died  and  left  his  organ  by  will  to  the 
Brattle  Square  Church,  or,  if  they  refused  it,  the  (Anglican] 
King's  ChapeL  They  did  refuse  it,  and  so  the  King's  Chapel 
got  it  (see  reference  to  one  of  the  organists,  Chapters  III  and  IV), 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  place  of  worship  so 
equipped  in  the  American  Colonies.  It  took  the  Brattle  Square 
Church  seventy-seven  years  more  to  bring  itself  to  the  point  of 
installing  an  organ.  Even  so  this  church  was  in  advance  of 
most  non-episcopal  churches  in  England  and  all  non-episcopal 
churches  in  Scotland. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  sad  subject  of  organ  exile  and  organ 
murder,  I  wish  to  give  one  more  quotation — because  of  its  vivid 
journalistic  descriptiveness.  I  would  offer  the  warning  that  it 
is  by  a  bishop,  and  hence  not  quite  to  be  trusted  (the  subject 
being  what  it  is,  I  mean) :  moreover,  it  is  by  the  bishop  of  the 
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very  cathedral  in  question,  Norwich,  ejected  from  his  palace 
and  living  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  in  a  small  house  in  a  neigh 
bouring  village.  The  events  described  occurred  in  1643  (i.e. 
before  the  cnew  modelling*  of  the  Army  and  the  imposition  of 
discipline;  see  previous  remarks  in  this  chapter). 

'Lord,  what  work  was  here,  what  clattering  of  glasses,  what  beating 
down  of  walls,  what  tearing  up  of  monuments,  what  pulling  down  of 
seats,  what  wresting  out  of  irons  and  brass  from  the  windows  and 
graves,  what  defacing  of  arms,  what  demolishing  of  curious  stone 
work,  that  had  not  any  representation  in  the  world,  but  only  the 
coat  of  the  founder,  and  skill  of  the  mason;  what  toting  and  piping 
upon  the  destroyed  organ  pipes,  and  what  hideous  triumph  on  the 
market  day  before  all  the  country,  when,  in  a  kind  of  sacrilegious 
and  profane  procession,  all  the  organ  pipes,  vestments,  both  copes 
and  surplices,  together  with  the  leaden  cross  which  had  been  newly 
sawn  down  from  over  the  green  yard  pulpit,  and  the  service  books 
and  singing  books  that  could  be  had,  were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the 
market  place,  a  lewd  wretch  walking  before  the  train,  in  his  cope, 
trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service-book  in  his  hand,  imitating,  in  an 
impious  scorn,  the  tune,  and  usurping  the  words  of  the  Litany, 
used  formerly  in  the  church;  near  the  public  cross  all  these  monu 
ments  of  idolatry  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  fire,  not  without  much 
ostentation  of  a  zealous  joy  in  discharging  ordnance  to  the  cost  of 
some  who  professed  how  much  they  had  longed  to  see  that  day. 
Neither  was  it  any  news,  upon  the  Guild  day,  to  have  the  Cathedral, 
now  open  on  all  sides,  to  be  filled  with  musketeers,  waiting  for  the 
major's  return,  drinking  and  tobaccoing  as  freely  as  if  it  had  turned 
ale-house. '  (Bishop  Joseph  Hall's  Hard  Measure,  1 647.) 

Let  us  close  this  chapter  on  a  more  cheerful  note.  Though 
many  organs  were  destroyed  there  is  no  record  of  an  organist 
losing  his  life  on  one  of  these  sad  occasions.  A  tragi-comic 
story  is  extant  of  the  destruction  of  the  organ  at  the  cathedral 
of  St.  David's,  Wales: 

'The  rebels  were  consulting  in  the  Choir  about  what  other  sacri 
legious  mischiefs  they  should  perform;  it  was  at  length  agreed  to 
destroy  the  organ.  The  Organist,  who  had  secreted  himself  within 
the  organ  loft,  heard  the  same,  and  knowing  that,  if  they  perpetrated 
their  intended  mischief,  he  should  lose  his  bread,  he  threw  a  large 
stone  into  the  Choir;  which  falling  on  the  head  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
aides-de-camp  killed  him.  Dreading  the  consequence  of  his  being 
discovered  and  taken  by  the  rebels,  he  fled;  they  perceived,  and 
pursued  him,  when  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  get  into  one  of 
the  bells  which  hung  low,  and  there  supported  himself  by  the  clapper, 
until  they  had  given  up  the  search.9 
That  story  is  told  by  Captain  George  W.  Manby  in  his  History 
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and  Antiquities  ofth'e  Parish  of  St.  Davids  (1801).  I  can  imagine 
how  he  enjoyed  perpetuating  in  print  a  local  tradition  concern 
ing  a  novel  and  ingenious  device  for  escape  from  danger.  For 
Manby  was  the  inventor  both  of  the  present  rocket  system 
for  saving  lives  in  shipwreck  and  also  of  the  jumping-sheet 
'Apparatus  for  Rescuing  Persons  from  Houses  enveloped  in 
Flames*. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

PURITAN  CHURCH  SONG  IN  ENGLAND  AND  NEW 

ENGLAND 

T^HE  English  Puritans,  being  Calvinist  and  not  Lutheran, 
-L  held  to  the  view  that  the  only  proper  worship  song  was  that 
provided  of  God  once  for  all  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (and  Biblical 
canticles) .  This  was  Calvin's  conviction,  and  a  metrical  psalm 
before  and  after  the  sermon  was  the  usual  practice  at  Geneva,1 
It  was  also  his  conviction  that  singing  should  be  unisonal  and 
syllabic — the  weaving  of  voice-parts  and  the  stretching-out  of 
words  by  the  setting  of  many  notes  to  one  syllable  being  the 
essence  of  that  'curious  singing3  to  which,  as  we  have  already 
several  times  noted,  our  Puritans  likewise  so  strongly  objected.2 

We  of  to-day  have,  from  childhood,  been  so  soaked  in 
harmonic  music  that  we  have  almost  lost  the  ability  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  a  music  that  consists  merely  in  melodic  curves  with 
more  or  less  rhythmic  variety;  if  we  hear  a  simple  folk-song  at 
a  concert  it  is  in  a  harmonic  form,  and  if  in  church  the  psalms 
are  sung  to  the  plainsong  'tones9,  organ  accompaniment  is 
added.  We  are  not  attracted  by  the  grace  of  the  nude;  we  must 
have  our  melodies  clothed.  A  recent  attempt  to  start  a  new 
type  of  purely  melodic  composition  has  not  yet  succeeded3 — 
perhaps  never  may  succeed;  we  are  now  too  sophisticated. 
Hence  the  church  singing  of  the  earlier  English  Puritan  period, 
which  reverted  to  the  old  plainsong  unison  tradition,  seems  to 
us,  when  we  look  into  the  books  that  provide  its  material,  to 
have  been,  if  dignified,  yet  dull. 

In  reality  it  was  probably  thrilling.  The  gorgeous  Hebrew 
poetry  was  set  to  melodies  that  expressed  it  adequately,  provided 
the  heart  was  there  from  which  the  response  could  come— 
and  it  was !  The  thoughts  of  joy  and  lamentation,  of  confidence 
and  of  triumph  over  one's  enemies  (who  were,  of  course,  at  the 

1  As  late  as  the  eighteen-eighties  there  was  an  organized  anti-hymn  party  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  It  issued  a  monthly 
journal  with  eleven  editions  (!),  these  representing  pure  ps^-singing  churches  in 
the  United  States,  the  British  Isles,  and  Holland,  and  also  the  Waldensian  Omrch. 
See  John  Spencer  Curwen's  Studies  in  Worship  Music,  Second  Series  (London,  1885). 
See  also  remarks  on  the  present-day  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  America, 
towards  end  of  previous  chapter. 

*  He  did  not,  however,  insist  with  absolute  rigidity  on  the  note-for-syllable 
principle.  See,  for  instance,  the  'Hallelujahs'  of  Psalm  138  in  his  ^P^tjf  ( 153?)- 

3  See  Herbert  Bedford's  An  Essay  on  Modern  Unaccompanied  Song  (Oxford  University 

Press,  1923)- 
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same  time,  God's  enemies)  were  so  much  In  keeping  with 
Puritan  feeling,  in  a  day  when  persecution  had  been  long 
endured  and  might  still  be  renewed,  that  if  some  Puritan  genius 
had  been  at  hand  to  cast  the  emotions  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritan  community  into  original  verse  he  could  not 
have  come  closer  to  its  intimate  expression  than  did  the  age-old 
Psalms.  They  therefore  enrolled  David  as  a  Puritan ! 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  detail  the  development 
of  Puritan  church  song,  as  that  has  been  adequately  done  else 
where,1  and  the  main  object  of  the  present  work  is  merely  to 
rectify  the  mistaken  impression  as  to  the  Puritan  attitude,  in 
England  and  New  England,  to  music  in  general. 

The  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  chiefly  used  by  the 
Puritans  was  that  which  we  call  "Sternhold  and  Hopkins3,  and 
which  was  long  known  as  the  "Old  Version'.  It  began  as  a  book 
of  nineteen  Psalms  (without  music),  made  by  Thomas  Stern- 
hold,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  VIII,  and 
published  probably  in  the  year  of  Sternhold's  own  death 
(I549)  anc*  two  Years  after  Edward  VI  came  to  the  throne — 2 

Certayne  Psalmes  chosen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David  and  drawen  into 
English  Metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold^  Grome  of  Te  King*s  Maiesties  Robes. 
London^  Edvardus  Whitchurche. 

Sternhold  adopted  the  traditional  plain  jog-trot  metre  of  the 
English  ballad  (what  our  hymn-tune  books  have  since  called 
C8,  6,  8,  6%  or  'Common  Metre'). 

Then  Robin  goes  to  Nottingham, 

Himself  mornynge  alone; 
And  Little  John  to  merry  Sherwood, 

The  paths  he  knew  each  one. 

(The  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood.} 

My  Shepherd  is  the  living  Lord; 

Nothing  therefore  I  need, 
In  pastures  fair  near  pleasant  streams, 

He  setteth  me  to  feed. 

(Sternhold's  Psalm  xxiii.) 

This  Psalm  is  reckoned  the  best  of  all  Sternhold's  versions  and 
is,  I  think,  the  only  one  of  them  still  current,  except  O  God,  my 
strength  and  fortitude.,  to  be  found  in  the  Congregational  Hymnary 

1  See,  especially,  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  Lightwood's  Hymn.  Tunes  and 
their  Story  (London,  1905;  new  edition),  and  the  Bishop  of  Truro's  introduction  to 
the  Historical  Edition  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  (London,  1909). 

z  Date  a  little  uncertain;  might  be  1548 — or  even  1547,  the  year  of  Henry  VIII  Js 
death. 
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(1916),  The  Book  of  Praise  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
(1918),  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

I*1  I549?  possibly  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  first 
Sternhold  book  appeared,  anotner  edition  was  issued,  with 
eighteen  additions  of  his  psalm  versions,  i.e.  making  a  total  of 
thirty-seven,  being  all  that  Sternhold  had  translated  before  his 
death.  It  contained  also  a  supplement  of  seven  by  John 
Hopkins,  a  parson-schoolmaster  (making  forty-four  in  the  whole 
book).  Hopkins  was  modest;  he  insists  that  his  supplementary 
psalms  shall  not  be  'fathered  on  the  dead  man*,  since  they  are 
*not  in  any  part  to  be  compared  with  his  most  exquisite  doings*. 
(Fuller,  in  after  years,  though  he  admired  the  book,  said  of  the 
pair  of  authors  that  'their  piety  was  better  than  their  poetry, 
and  they  had  drunk  more  of  Jordan  than  of  Helicon*.) 

Thereafter  editions  poured  out,  for  a  time  almost  yearly. 

In  1556  William  Whittingham,  an  associate  of  John  Knox 
at  Geneva,  and  his  successor  as  minister  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  refugees  there  (this  being  the  time  of  the  Marian 
persecutions),  added  seven  more  (making  fifty-one  in  all),  and 
touched  up  some  of  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  versions.  This 
edition  was  published  at  Geneva,  as  a  part  of  the  English 
Calvinistic  Forme  of  Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments^  etc., 
used  in  the  Englishe  Congregation  at  Geneva:  and  approved  by  the 
famous  and  godly  learned  man  John  Calvin,  and  was  the  first  to  have 
any  music  attached. 

Both  Hopkins  and  Whittingham  introduced  a  greater  variety 
of  metre,  the  latter  influenced  by  the  French  versions  used  by 
the  Genevan  Calvinists. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Protestant  Elizabeth,  Whittingham 
returned  to  England  and  was  made  Dean  of  Durham,  where 
(and  this  is  notable  in  a  Puritan)  he  devoted  himself  with 
particular  ardour  to  the  cathedral  song-school  and  built  up 
the  choir's  repertory  with  'the  best  songs  and  anthems  that 
could  be  got  out  of  the  queen's  chappell,  to  furnish  the  quire 
withall,  himselfe  being  skillfull  in  musick*  (see  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography] — which  last  qualification  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  Genevan  editions  of  the  Sternhold-Hopkins  version 
appearing  with  notes. 

By  1562  the  whole  book  of  150  Psalms  had  been  rendered  into 
English,  the  total  number  of  contributors  being  twelve.  Hopkins 
had  been  responsible  for  fifty-six  versions,  and  as  Sternhold  and 
he  remained  the  biggest  contributors  to  the  book  the  collection 
has  always  continued  to  be  called  by  their  name. 
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I  call  attention  to  the  title-page  of  the  1562  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  as  it  is  barely  possible  that  it  has  confirmed  some 
thoughtless  writers  in  the  view  that  Puritans  objected  to 
secular  songs.  It  includes  the  words,  'Very  mete  to  be  used  of  all 
sortes  of  people  privately  for  their  solace  and  comfort:  laying  apart  all 
ungodly  Songes  and  Ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  norishing  ofvyce, 
and  corrupting  of  youth*,  and  then  follows  the  advice  of  St.  James, 
'If  any  be  afflicted  let  him  praye,  and  if  any  be  mery  let  hym  syng 
Psalmes*.  Now  it  is  not,  I  suggest,  to  be  taken  that  'ungodly' 
means  what  we  should  now  call  'secular9,  but  what  we  should 
now  call  elewd*  ('which  tende  only  to  the  norishing  of  vyce  and 
corrupting  of  youth*).  Sternhold  himself,  as  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII  (and  remembered  in  his  will,  by  the  way), 
certainly  never  meant  to  condemn  such  compositions  as  that 
monarch's  own  'Passetyme  with  good  companye:  the  Kynges  balade*, 
nor  would  the  publisher  of  this  1562  edition  wish  to  condemn 
the  secular  music  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  (musical  child  of 
a  musical  father)  so  much  delighted. 

This  complete  'Sternhold  and  Hopkins*  version  was  now 
bound  up  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  had  an 
enormous  vogue,  so  that  the  British  Museum  contains  more  than 
600  editions  published  up  to  1828  (i.e.  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  from  its  first  appearance).1 

A  word  should  be  added  here  in  explanation  of  the  incorpora 
tion  of  a  metrical  psalter  in  the  official  English  Prayer  Book. 
That  Prayer  Book  already  included  a  complete  prose  psalter 
(the  English  Church  being  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  goes 
serially  through  the  psalms  in  its  services^  doing  so  once  a 
month).  The  prose  psalms  were,  after  the  Reformation,  sung 
in  cathedrals  antiphonally,  by  the  two  sides  of  the  choir,  to  a 
new  form  of  music  specially  devised  for  them,  in  the  first 
instance  a  harmonized  and  rhythmic  treatment  of  certain 
existing  plainsong — the  'Anglican  Chant5  of  the  kind  we  now 
call  a  'Single  Chant3.  In  churches  other  than  cathedrals,  or, 
at  all  events,  unprovided  with  choirs,  they  were  read  anti 
phonally,  alternate  verses  by  Parish  Clerk  and  People.  The 
metrical  psalms  did  not  displace  the  prose  psalms.  Where  the 
latter  were  used  they  were  additional,  being  provided  for  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  (1559),  in  one  of  the  Injunctions  to  the  Clergy, 
in  these  words: 

'That  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at 

1  Having  always  doubted  this  figure  of  600  I  have  had  a  rough  count  made  and 
find  it  correct. 
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morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn  or  such-like  song 
to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God.* 

The  use  of  psalm  singing  in  ordinary  social  life  became  very 
widespread  and  was  not,  by  any  means,  confined  to  the  Puritans. 
Readers  of  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  may  recall  the  readiness  of 
the  sailors  to  drop  into  psalm  singing,  and  in  this  respect  the 
book  is  reasonably  historical.  In  The  World  Encompassed  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  (published  1628),  which  recounts  the  events  of 
the  voyage  round  the  world  in  1577,  much  communal  psalm 
singing  is  mentioned.  The  psalms  sung  would  be  those  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  the  complete  edition  of  which  had  been 
out  for  fifteen  years. 

Somewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  (probably 
in  what  we  now  call  California)  the  natives  were  found  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  singing — 

'Yea,  they  took  such  pleasure  in  our  singing  of  Psalms,  that 
whensoever  they  resorted  to  us,  their  first  request  was  commonly 
this,  Gnaahy  by  which  they  entreated  we  would  sing.' 

Dr.  Otto  Kinkeldey  has  suggested  to  me  that  'GnaaK  was  an 
imitative  word,  representing  the  nasal  tone  in  which,  we  have 
often  been  told,  the  Puritans  sang.1  In  that  case  such  tone  was 
evidently  not  a  distinctly  Puritan  characteristic,  since  Drake 
and  his  men  were  certainly  not,  as  a  body,  Puritans. 

Prior  to  1562  other  versions  of  the  Psalms  had  been  attempted 
and  they  continued  to  be  attempted  by  various  hands.2  For 
our  purposes  in  this  study  the  only  important  such  version  is  that 
of  the  Brownist  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  Henry  Ainsworth, 
published  in  1612: 

The  Booke  qfPsalmes,  englished  both  in  Prose  and  Metre;  with  Annotations 
opening  the  words  and  sentences  by  conference  with  other  Scriptures,  by  H.A. 

Ainsworth,  like  so  many  of  the  Separatists  and  the  Puritans, 
was  a  Cambridge  University  man.  He  had  great  learning  and 
was  especially  strong  as  a  Hebraist.  His  version  of  the  Psalms, 
as  announced  above,  looks  singularly  complete  (literal  prose 
translation;  version  for  singing;  commentary);  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  even  more  so,  for  there  were  tunes  provided — 
melodies  only,  of  course. 

1  Compare  Butler's  Hudibras  (1663),  "The  nose  of  Saint,  like  bagpipe  drone*. 

2  In  all  70  complete  English  versions  have  been  published,  in  addition  to  many 
incomplete  versions  (Holland,  Psalmists  of  Great  Britain^  1843).  The  day  of  com 
plete  new  versions  is  not  yet  over,  for  only  about  twenty  years  ago  the  American 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  issued  one,  with  a  greater  variety  of  metres  than 
before. 
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These  tunes  Ainsworth  took  partly  from  the  current  English 
repertory  (i.e.  the  usual  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  tunes)  and 
partly  from  the  foreign  Calvinist  repertories.  He  could  not  have 
fitted  all  his  psalm  versions  with  English  tunes,  because  he  used 
a  great  variety  of  metres,  some  of  which  were  unknown  in 
England.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say  that  the  great  variety 
of  metres  in  Ainsworth's  book  sprang  from  his  very  desire  to  use 
those  foreign  tunes. 

Ainsworth's  explanation  of  his  policy  regarding  the  tunes  is  as 
follows: 

'Tunes  for  the  Psalmes  I  find  none  set  of  God;  so  that  each  people 
is  to  use  the  most  grave,  decent  and  comfortable  manner  of  singing 
that  they  know.  .  .  .  The  singing-notes,  therefore,  I  have  most  taken 
from  our  former  Englished  Psalms,  when  they  will  fit  the  measure  of 
the  verse.  And  for  the  other  long  verses  I  have  also  taken  (for  the 
most  part)  the  gravest  and  easiest  tunes  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Psalmes.' 

There  is  rarely  any  special  poetic  beauty  about  his  versions, 
and,  indeed,  it  probably  did  not  occur  to  him  to  seek  it.  What 
was  wanted,  in  the  eyes  of  him  and  his  congregation,  was  a 
version  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original,  metrically  arranged 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  sung,  and  with  rhymes  added,  to  give 
it  a  little  grace  of  a  conventional  kind,  and,  perhaps,  to  make  it 
easier  to  memorize — since  verse  is  generally  easier  to  recall  than 
prose,  and  rhymed  verse  than  blank  verse. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  a  stanza  of  his  version  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  for  comparison  with  that  of  Sternhold 
above: 

Jehovah  feedeth  me,  I  shal  not  lack; 

In  grassy  folds  He  down  dooth  make  me  lye; 

He  gently  leads  me  quiet  waters  by. 
He  dooth  return  my  soul;  for  His  name  sake 

In  paths  of  justice  leads  me  quietly. 

The  number  of  tunes  provided  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Psalms  is  thirty-nine.  They  are  all  reproduced  in  Mr.  Waldo 
Selden  Pratt's  admirable  little  study,  The  Music  of  the  Pilgrims 
(Ditson,  Boston,  1921).  The  Ainsworth  Psalter  had  a  large 
vogue,  and  new  editions  appeared  in  1617,  1626,  1639,  1644, 
and  1690. 

Plymouth  continued  its  use  of  Ainsworth  until  about  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Salem,  the  one-time  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
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adopted  Ainsworth  for  a  season,  though  this  colony  in  general 
used  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

In  1640  the  Massachusetts  Colony  provided  itself  with  a 
brand  new  book  of  its  own  devising,  the  celebrated  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  putting  aside  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (printed  at  the  end 
of  its  Bibles,  since  it  had  no  Prayer  Book),  parts  of  which  were 
now  almost  a  century  old. 

The  collection  nicknamed  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sense  of  the 
original,  has  as  its  actual  title  the  following: 

The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  Faithfully  Translated  into  English  Metre. 
Whereunto  is  prefixed  a  discourse  declaring  not  only  the  lawfullnes,  but  also 
the  necessity  of  the  heavenly  Ordinance  of  singing  Scripture  Psalmes  in  the 
Churches  of  God.  Imprinted  1640. 

As  an  example  of  the  versification  we  will  take  the  same  psalm 
that  we  have  already  seen  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  and  in 
Ainsworth.  Here  is  the  Bay  version — which,  to  say  the  least, 
compares  favourably  with  the  two  others — 

The  Lord  to  mee  a  shepheard  isa 
want  therefore  shall  not  I: 
He  in  the  folds  of  tender  grasse, 
Doth  cause  me  down  to  lie. 

To  waters  calm  mee  gently  leads, 
Restore  my  soule  doth  hee: 
he  doth  in  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake  leade  mee. 

The  authors  of  the  'Bay'  version  of  the  Psalms  were  three 
divines,  Richard  Mather  (the  deviser  of  the  'Cambridge  Plat 
form3 — the  scheme  on  which  New  England  Congregationalism 
was  governed),  Thomas  Weld  (who  returned  to  England  a  few 
years  later  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth  occupied  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  Gateshead,  and  one  of  whose  sons  was  a 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  on  his  Irish  expedition),  and  John  Eliot 
(the  devoted  c Apostle  to  the  Indians'). 

The  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  the  first  book  (being  an  actual  'book') 
to  be  printed  in  the  American  Colonies.  The  press  that  produced 
it  was  an  English  one,  the  gift  of  English  Puritan  friends  who 
had  remained  in  Holland.  The  place  of  printing  was  the  house 
of  the  President  of  Harvard.  It  was  frequently  reprinted,  and 
when,  nearly  sixty  years  after  it  first  appeared,  it  reached  its 
ninth  edition,  thirteen  crudely  printed  tunes  were  added — 
being  the  earliest  example  of  music  printing  in  the  American 
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Colonies.  These  tunes  were  provided  with  a  bass,  strongly 
suggesting  accompaniment  on  a  keyboard  instrument  (perhaps 
for  domestic  use) . 

This  book  had  enormous  popularity  not  only  in  America 
(70  editions;  last  in  1773),  but  in  England  (18  editions;  last  in 
1754)  and  in  Scotland  (22  editions;  last  in  1759). 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had,  of  course,  quickly 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  now 
resembled  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  the  mother  country. 
The  monthly  reading  of  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  provided  for 
in  the  twice-daily  services  assumed  by  Common  Prayer,  had 
ceased.  Prose  Psalms  came  into  their  services  as  what  we  call 
eLessons5 — but  read  serially,  the  progress  through  the  whole 
book  being  perhaps  completed  in  the  fifty-two  Sabbaths  of  the 
year.  I  assume  that  the  singing  of  one  or  two  Psalms  in  the 
service  was  additional  to  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  in  course, 
but  the  practice  varied  in  different  churches,  the  essential 
feature  of  church  government  in  Independency  being  the  right 
of  each  church  to  settle  its  own  affairs  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

Few  'Hymns'  other  than  Psalm-versions  and  Scripture 
canticles  were  used  in  churches  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  being  an  outcome  of  the  Evangelical  movement.  (For 
some  interesting  exceptions  from  the  rule  see  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley's 
Congregational  Hymn  Singing,  London,  1933.) 

The  singing  in  church  was,  in  England,  unaccompanied 
except  in  the  comparatively  few  churches  where  an  organ 
existed,  and  even  in  those  after  the  Ordinance  of  1644;  in  New 
England  it  was  unaccompanied  from  the  first.  Hence  tune 
books  were  little  needed,  since  a  mere  melody  can  be  handed 
down  traditionally. 

We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  15612  there  existed  a  'whole* 
book  of  Psalms,  and  in  the  next  year  there  appeared  a  cwhole* 
tune  book,  i.e.  one  with  tunes  to  the  whole  series  of  psalms  (and 
indeed  duplicates  to  some),  fully  harmonized  for  four  voices, 
the  tune  in  the  tenor  according  to  the-  custom  of  the  day.  I 
say  *a  tune  book'  but  it  was  really  four  books — since  each  voice 
had  its  separate  volume.  ( The  Whole  Psalmes  in  foure  paries  .  .  . 
John  Day,  1563.) 

This  was  not  the  only  book  of  harmonized  tunes.  Este's 
(1592)  is  another  notable  collection  (republished  by  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society  in  1844,  and  sometimes  to  be  picked  up 
second  hand).  This  book  had  settings  by  some  of  the  best  of 
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the  occcffity  of  tHchcavcnly  Orfinaccc 


PSAL-NtExxxix,  xl. 

i*  Oturncafide  a  while  from  mcc, 

&at  I  may  ftrcngih  recall: 
beforel  doe  departfrom  hence, 
and  be  noc  more  it  all 
pfalmc  40, 
To  the  chiefmulician,;!  pfatmc- 

of  David, 

A  J\  Tlth  expedition  for  the  Lord 
V  V  'I  \vayred  patiently, 
snd  bee  inclined  unto  mcc. 

alfo  he  heard  my  cry.  . 

2  Hcbroughccaeeoucofcireaclfull-pr, 

outoftheraieryclay: 
and  fee  my  feet  upon  2  rock, 

hccftabhflicdmyway. 
5  Andinmymouthpuuncnrfong, 

of  prayfc  our  God  unto: 
many  Itoll  fe,  &  fearc^  upon 
the  lord  (hall  truftallo. 
4,  BleftistheraanthaconrbeLord 

makethhistruftabidc: 
nor  doth  the  proudrcfpcft,  cor  fuel! 

tolicsasturneafidc, 
j  OthouIdiovahjthoumyGod, 


andlikwifetwardsusthouhaft- 
tmmd  many  a  thoiighr. 

tlidr  fumme  cannot  be  rcckcncd  up* 
in  order  uniodice: 

would  I  dedarefc  fpcab»/ ^&w, 
beyond  account  they  bee. 


6  Thou 


The 


THE  BAY  PSALM  BOOK 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  1640 
to  be  printed  in  North  America  went  through  over  one 
Indeed  it  averaged  almost  one  edition  per  year  for  one 
years.    The  universal  popularity  of  Pjalm  singi^  f 
ush  figures  as  these.  (Compare  Sternhold  and  Hopto, 
which  trSb  even  this  record,  boasting  of  an  average  of  over  f^o  editions 
a  year  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.) 
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the  Elizabethan  composers — Farmer>  Kirbye,  Allison,  Farnaby, 
Dowland,  Cavendish,  &c. 

Another  famous  tune  book  is  Allison's  (1599),  with  the  tunes 
in  four  parts  and  an  accompaniment  for  lute,  orpharyon, 
citterne,  or  base  violF;  this  was  one  of  the  first  books  to  give  the 
melody  to  the  soprano  instead  of  to  the  tenor.  This  book  was 
clearly  intended  for  ^domestic  use,  for  it  is  set  out  in  'table 
music'  fashion,  i.e.  with  the  music  for  the  different  participants 
shown  at  one  opening,  but  facing  different  ways,  so  that  they 
could  sit  round  the  book  to  perform  from  it. 

The  year  after  the  Pilgrims  sailed  there  was  still  another  that 
is  well  remembered  to-day,  Ravenscroft's  (1621) — and  so  on. 

I  take  it  that  in  New  England  only  the  melodies  originally 
learnt  from  any  of  these  or  other  books  would  be  considered 
proper  in  church,  and  the  same  in  England  from  the  Ordinance 
of  1644  onwards,  though  I  should  guess  that  any  who,  from  old 
experience  or  from  family  singing,  knew  the  proper  part  for 
their  own  voices,  would  take  liberty  to  use  it  in  church — for 
even  a  Puritan  is  human,  and  by  no  means  all  members  of 
English  congregations  were  Puritans. 

However,  the  common  statement  that  the  Puritans  approved 
only  of  unison  singing  requires  further  investigation.  There  was 
plenty  of  four-part  singing  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  When 
John  Knox*s  supporter,  Durie,  reached  Edinburgh  after  a 
temporary  banishment,  he  was  greeted  by  a  crowd  of  2,000 
singing  the  12  4th  Psalm,  to  *such  a  pleasant  tune  in  four  parts, 
known  to  the  most  part  of  the  people,  that  coming  up  the  street 
all  bareheaded  till  they  left  the  lark,  with  such  a  great  sound 
and  majestie,  that  it  moved  both  themselves  and  all  the  huge 
multitude  of  beholders  „  .  .  with  admiration  and  astonishment*, 
(See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  Curwen's  Studies  in 
Worship  Music,  vol.  i.)  And  published  Scottish  psalters  gave 
harmonized  versions  of  their  tunes.  Scotland  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  (i.e.  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  settlements 
in  North  America)  was  revelling  in  a  'fugaP  type  of  tune,  the 
'Rapport*.  The  English  psalters  had  harmonized  versions. 

The  tunes  had  to  be  'started'  or  'pitched*  by  somebody.  In 
New  England  precentors  were  regular  officials;  in  Old  England 
parish  clerks  had  undertaken  this  duty  before  the  Puritan 
domination  began,  and  I  suppose  they  continued  it,  But  I 
confess  that  I  have  not  profoundly  studied  this  subject  and 
I  regretfully  guess  (from  the  way  in  which  authorities  skate 
over  thin  ice)  that  nobody  else  has  done  so. 
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The  parish  clerks  of  England  are  quite  important  in  the  history 
of  both  the  English  drama  and  English  popular  musical  practice, 
and  somebody  ought  to  investigate  their  history  exhaustively 
from  this  latter  point  of  view.  The  London  parish  clerks  were 
a  properly  organized  'Company'  from  early  times  and  in  1582 
their  arms  were  described  as: 

"The  feyld  azure,  a  flower  de  lice  goulde  on  cheiffe  gules,  a 
leopard's  head  between  two  pricksong  books  of  the  second,  the  laces  that 
bind  the  books  next,  and  to  the  creast  upon  the  healme,  on  a  wreathe 
gules  and  azure,  an  arm,  from  the  elbow  upwards,  holding  a  pricking 
book.9  (Ditchfield,  The  Parish  Clerk,  1907.) 

The  references  in  their  arms  to  'pricksong3  and  'pricking 
books'  show  that  ability  to  read  music  (for  'pricksong'  see 
Glossary)  was  a  recognized  qualification  for  the  office.  When 
James  I,  and,  after  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  II,  renewed 
the  Charter  of  the  Parish  Clerks'  Company  they  laid  it  down  in 
their  regulations  that  'Every  person  that  is  chosen  Clerk  of  a 
Parish  shall  first  give  sufficient  proof  of  his  abilities  to  sing  at 
least  the  tunes  which  are  used  in  Parish  Churches'.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  note  that  the  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  were  amended  as  late  as  1922, 
still  retain  a  proviso  that  a  clerk  shall  be  'sufficient  for  his 
reading,  writing,  and  also  for  his  competent  skill  in  singing,  if 
it  may  be'.  In  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the  parish  clerks  held 
weekly  meetings  in  their  Hall — 'Where  they  sing  psalms,  accom 
panied  by  an  organ,  for  about  an  hour9.1 

Evidently,  then,  the  clerks  had  a  tradition  of  Psalm-leading,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  pursued 
this  duty  all  the  more  diligently  during  the  days  of  Puritan  control 
of  the  churches  (1649-60),  when  psalm  singing  was  regarded 
as  of  particular  importance.  (Curiously,  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  the  official  Parliament  church,  there  was  no  psalm- 
singing — so  I  have  read,  but  I  cannot  now  trace  the  reference.) 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  Lechford's  plea  for  'decency 
and  order'  in  worship  song.  That  decency  and  order  were  not 
always  attained  in  New  England,  where,  apparently,  the  clerk 
was  replaced  by  the  precentor,  we  find  from  several  often- 
quoted  passages  in  Judge  Sewall's  Diary,  such  as: 

*I  try'd  to  set  Low-Dutch  Tune  and  faiPd.  Try'd  again  and  fell 
into  the  tune  of  i  igth  Psalm*  (5  July  1713)- 

1  William  Riley,  Parochial  Psalmody  Corrected,  containing  Remarks  on  Psalmody  in 
Country  Churches;  on  the  ridiculous  and  profane  manner  of  singing  by  Methodists;  on  the  bad 
performance  of  Psalmody  in  London  and  Westminster  .  .  .  1762. 
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'In  the  morning  I  set  York  Tune,  and  in  the  2d  going  over  the 
Gallery  carried  it  irresistibly  to  St.  David's,  which  discouraged  me 
very  much.  I  spoke  earnestly  to  Mr.  White  to  set  it  in  the  Afternoon, 
but  he  declined  it9  (2  Feb.  1718). 

Sewall  evidently  made  that  entry  when  he  got  home  after 
morning  service.  Then  comes  the  happy  postscript: 
'P.M.  The  Tune  went  well.3 

In  the  same  month  he  had  another  mishap  with  the  same 
tunes: 

6I  set  York  Tune  and  the  Congregation  went  out  of  it  into 
St.  Davids  in  the  very  2d  going  over.  They  did  the  same  three 
weeks  before.  This  is  the  2d  sign.  I  think  they  begin  in  the  last  line 
of  my  first  going  over/ 

Here  is  still  another  instance  of  trouble: 

*Mr.  Willard  .  .  ,  spake  to  me  to  set  the  Tune;  I  intended  Windsor 
and  fell  into  High-Dutch,  and  then  essaying  to  set  another  Tune 
went  into  a  key  much  too  high.  So  I  pray'd  Mr.  White  to  set  it; 
which  he  did  well,  Litchfl  Tune'  (28  Dec.  1705). 

Such  experiences  as  these  were  not  confined  to  the  Puritan 
congregations  of  New  England.  They  occurred  everywhere  on 
occasion.  Pepys  describes  a  mishap  of  the  parish  clerk  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street. 

Somewhat  later  than  the  date  of  any  of  these  entries  some  sort 
of  a  choir  seems  to  have  been  formed,  for  the  following  entry 
occurs: 

cAt  night  Dr.  Mather  preaches  in  the  School-house  to  the  young 
Musicians,  from  Rev.  14.  3 — No  man  could  learn  that  Song — House 
was  foil,  and  the  singing  extraordinarily  Excellent,  such  as  has 
hardly  been  heard  before  in  Boston.  Sung  four  times  out  of  Tate 
and  Brady9  (16  March  r  720/1). 

These  eyoung  Musicians'  constituted,  as  I  gather,  the  first 
singing  society  ever  formed  in  Boston. 

The  mention  of  'Tate  and  Brady5  is  interesting,  for  it  shows 
the  Bostonians,  eighty  years  after  their  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book 
was  published,  turning  to  the  book  which  in  Britain  had  begun 
to  supersede  'Sternhold  and  Hopkins',  and  which  was,  in  the 
end,  to  supersede  this  altogether. 

'Tate  and  Brady5  is  what  was  known  as  the  cNew  Version*  in 
distinction  from  'Sternhold  and  Hopkins',  the  'Old  Version*. 
It  appeared  in  1696.  Both  poets  were  Irishmen.  Nahum  Tate 
was  a  popular  playwright  (Purcell  wrote  music  for  some  of  his 
works)  and  became  Poet-Laureate — and  perhaps  as  good  a  poet 
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as  the  average  holder  of  that  office.  Brady  became  chaplain  to 
William  and  Mary,  and,  later,  to  Queen  Anne.  Their  book  had 
royal  authorization,  and  was,  like  'Sternhold  and  Hopkins* 
earlier,  bound  up  at  the  backs  of  prayer  books.  A  number  of  the 
most  popular  hymns  of  to-day  are  cTate  and  Brady*  psalm 
paraphrases  and  so  relics  of  this  now  discarded  book. 

As  in  every  instance  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  change 
settled  church  habits,  there  was  great  opposition  to  the  intro 
duction  of  the  'new*  version,  and,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
although  the  cnew'  was  before  the  public  in  the  days  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  'old'  had  not  quite  gone  out  of  vogue  when  Queen 
Victoria  was  a  girL  Probably  the  'old3  did  not  completely 
succumb  until  the  competition  had  been  going  on  for  about 
150  years — by  which  time  its  upstart  rival  was  itself  approaching 
its  end.  In  one  of  Cowper's  letters  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
rivalry,  as  experienced  in  his  day.  He  says  that  nearly  every 
parish  clerk  now  'picks  his  staves  out  of  the  New  Version5,  but 
that  in  some  places  the  congregation  have  left  the  clerk  cto  bawl 
by  himself*,  not  having  the  version  at  the  end  of  their  prayer- 
books,  *  while  others  are  highly  disgusted  at  the  innovation*. 

Sewall  has  a  number  of  further  entries  as  to  the  incidents  of 
church  song,  and  he  has  also  a  number  as  to  home  singing  of 
psalms.  Part-singing  is  seen  here: 

eln  the  new  Room  with  the  widow  Galis  and  her  daughter  Spar- 
hawk;  sung  the  ii4th  Psalm.  Simon  catch'd  us  a  base*  (n  May 
1698). 

So,  in  private  singing,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  all  unison. 

On  several  occasions  we  find  Sewall  mentioning  psalm  singing 
at  more  or  less  public  dinners,  as  for  instance  at  one  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  (see  Chapter  III)  on  4  May 
1702.  On  several  occasions  he  records  visits  to  his  old  college, 
Harvard,  and  sets  down  a  line  or  two  about  the  psalm  singing 
after  supper.  On  7  July  1708  he  is  disappointed — 'Heard  not  a 
jot  of  singing  in  the  Hall/  It  was  not  so  in  Air  day,  we  gather! 
On  1 1  January  1718  he  records  the  death  of  a  Mr,  Gookin,  and 
he  says: 

*He  was  a  good  Scholar  and  a  solid  Divine.  We  were  Fellows 
together  at  College  and  have  sung  many  a  Tune  in  Consort/ 

That,  again,  does  not  seem  to  be  unison  singing. 

The  peculiarities  of  'lining-out'  have  often  been  retailed  and 
need  hardly  be  repeated  here.  The  custom,  which  originated  in 
days  of  widespread  illiteracy,  began  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the 
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eighteenth  century.  Brattle  Square  Church,  Boston,  dropped  it 
in  1699;  the  practice  was  common  enough  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  a  century  later. 

Lining-out  had  been  officially  prescribed  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1644  which  abolished  the  Prayer  Book  and  settled  matters 
concerning  the  service: 

'That  the  whole  congregation  may  join  herein,  every  one  that  can 
read  is  to  have  a  psalm-book,  and  all  others,  not  disabled  by  age 
or  otherwise,  are  to  be  exhorted  to  learn  to  read.  But  for  the 
present,  where  many  in  the  congregation  cannot  read,  it  is  con 
venient  that  the  minister,  or  some  fit  person  appointed  by  him  and 
the  other  ruling  officers,  do  read  the  psalm  line  by  line  before  the 
singing  thereof.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure, 
and  that  it  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  more  general  education. 

The  practice  belonged  to  an  era  when  books  were  scarce  and 
not  all  could  read,  and  at  last  became  needless.  The  breaking  of 
the  sense  of  the  words  and  the  interruption  to  the  flow  of  the 
tune  by  this  practice  are  hardly  imaginable  now.  Yet  there 
were  violent  disputes  in  many  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
New  England  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  abandon  this 
practice.  It  should  be  noticed  that  clining-out5  was  not  practised 
by  the  first  New  England  settlers.  It  began  in  Plymouth  as  late 
as  1 68 1,  and  was  not  general  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (see  Cur  wen's  Studies  in  Worship  Music,  London,  1880, 
chapter  on  cNew  England  Psalmody').  However,  I  admit  that 
I  cannot,  without  some  further  opportunity  for  research,  fully 
reconcile  all  the  statements  about  'lining-out5.1 

There  was  both  in  England  and  New  England  a  strong 
tendency  to  narrow  down  the  psalm-tune  repertory  to  a  small 
number  of  tunes  and  to  regard  them  as  sacred. 

The  allegation  by  several  writers  (see,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
quotations  in  Chapter  I)  that  the  early  New  England  Puritans 
only  sang  'five  tunes*  seems,  however,  to  be  far  too  definite. 
The  number  of  tunes  in  use  in  different  communities  varied, 
and  though  there  was,  as  above  stated,  an  undoubted  and  rather 
natural,  if  regrettable,  tendency  to  shrinkage,  yet  the  story  that 
the  Tilgrims  and  Puritans'  came  to  New  England  with  faces  set 
against  the  use  of  any  but  a  particular  group  of  five  tunes  is  but 
another  of  the  popular  legends  of  American  musical  history,  due 

1  G.  F.  Abdy  Williams  (The  Story  qf  Organ  Music,  1905)  speaks  of  a  Devonshire 
village  where  'lining  out*  was  continued  until  about  1870 — 'the  clerk  reading  out 
the  psalm,  line  by  line,  in  a  strong  Devonshire  accent,  and  accompanying  the 
singing  on  his  violin*. 
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to  the  disinclination  of  writers  to  go  to  actual  sources  for  their 
information.  Professor  H.  C.  MacdougalFs  forthcoming  work 
on  New  England  Psalmody  will  doubtless  give  us  a  clear  state 
ment  of  the  facts. 

Writing  in  1789,  Burney  says  of  English  psalm  singing  (History 
of  Music,  iii,  59): 

*The  parochial  tunes  have  been  so  generally  and  firmly  established 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  whole  nation  to  agree  in 
admitting  any  new  melodies  of  this  kind,  by  whomever  composed. 
Diligent  and  zealous  organists  sometimes  compose,  and  prevail  on 
their  own  particular  congregations  to  learn  new  tunes  to  the  old  or 
new  version,  but  their  celebrity  and  use  seldom  extend  even  to  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  the  same  town.  The  only  two  tunes  that 
have  been  so  honoured  as  to  be  adopted,  and  used  throughout  the 
kingdom  within  the  last  hundred  years,  are  perhaps  those  of  the 
I04th  Psalm,  and  the  Easter  Hymn/ 

Burney  hated  congregational  singing: 

*Music  either  is  or  is  not  an  Art  .  .  .  ;  if  it  be  allowed  that  title, 
study,  practice,  and  experience  may  at  least  be  as  necessary  to  its 
attainment  as  to  that  of  a  mechanical  trade  or  calling.  Every  member 
of  a  conventicle,  however  it  may  abound  with  cordwainers  and 
taylors,  would  not  pretend  to  make  a  shoe  or  a  suit  of  cloathes; 
and  yet  in  our  churches  all  are  to  sing'  (History  of  Music  ^  III,  64). 

In  all  this  Burney  simply  continued  the  scoffing  at  psalm  sing 
ing  which  went  on  steadily  after  the  Restoration.  See  the 
amusing  passage  in  ShadwelTs  Epsom  Wells  (1676): 

*CLODPATE.  Gome  madam,  plain  dealing  is  a  jewel.  But  can  you 
prefer  an  idle  scandalous  London  life  before  a  pretty  innocent 
housewifely  life  in  the  country,  to  look  after  your  family  and  visit 
your  neighbours? 

LUCIA.  Never  to  hear  a  fiddle,  but  such  as  sounds  worse  than  the 
tongs  and  key;  never  to  hear  better  poetry  than  John  Hopkins5  or 
Robert  Wisdom's  vile  metre;  nor  hear  better  singing  than  a  Company 
of  peasants  praising  God  with  doleful  untuneable  hoarse  voices, 
that  are  only  fit  to  be  heard  under  the  gallows.' 

Robert  Wisdom,  Archdeacon  of  Ely  (d.  1568),  was,  like  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  known  for  his  metrical  psalms.  He  was  a 
good  deal  ridiculed  in  Restoration  days.  Bishop  Corbet  calls  him 
'Archbotcher  of  a  psalm  or  prayer*  (see  another  reference  later) . 

Hookes  in  his  Amanda  (1653;  see  Chapter  XIII)  has  a  hit  at 
*A  Spurious  Poet*,  whom  he  pictures  whiningly  currying  favour 
with  Puritans,  in  a  strolling-musician  way: 
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MistriSse,  I  can  make  Psalmes  for  you, 
One  Cup  of  beer  I  pray 
On  this  good  holy-day 

For  I  very  dry  am, 
Hopkins  and  Sternhold  too, 
Were  poets  both  as  I  am. 

The  post-Restoration  contempt  of  Psalm-singers  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  extract  from  Edward  Philips's  Satyre  against 
Hypocrites  (1689).  When  reading  it,  it  is  curious  to  remember 
that  the  writer  is  one  of  those  nephews  of  Milton,  mentioned  in 
Chapter  X.  Milton  had  Philips  and  his  brother  as  inmates  of 
his  house  and  as  pupils  for  their  whole  boyhood  and  youth,  and, 
as  Aubrey  says,  che  made  his  nephews  songsters  and  sing  from 
the  time  they  were  with  him*.  This  nephew,  Edward,  was 
(according  to  Evelyn,  who  employed  him  as  tutor  to  his  son) 
'not  at  all  infected  by  his  uncle's  principles*,  by  which  Evelyn 
probably  meant  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  republicanism,  but 
the  reaction  went  farther  than  that,  for  amongst  this  man's 
multitudinous  publications  was  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence 
or  the  Arts  of  Wooing  and  Complimenting  as  they  are  managed  in  the 
Spring  Gardens,  Hide  Park  and  other  eminent  places,  into  which  we 
will  not  venture  to  look,  since  Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  warns  us  that  it  is  Entertaining  but  often  licen 
tious,  and  offers  a  curious  commentary  on  the  strict  training  to 
which  his  uncle  had  subjected  him  in  youth*.  The  following, 
then,  illustrates  the  kind  of  pinch  or  slap  that  the  renegade 
Puritan  of  the  Restoration  liked  to  give  to  the  class  on  which  he 
had  turned  his  back.  Philips  draws  a  picture  of  the  London 
citizens  at  church: 

— Singing  with  woful  noise, 

Like  a  cracked  saint's-bell  jarring  in  the  steeple, 

Tom  Sternhold's  wretched  prick-song  to  the  people. 

Now  they're  at  home  and  have  their  suppers  eat, 
When  'Thomas,*  cryes  the  master,  "come,  repeat.* 
And  if  the  windows  gaze  upon  the  street, 
To  sing  a  Psalm  they  hold  it  very  meet. 

Samuel  Butler  has  a  similar  passage  in  a  posthumous  poem 
(written  1652)  called  The  Reformation.  He  says  that  the  Puritan: 

.  .  .  With  short  meal  and  tedious  grace, 
In  a  loud  tone  and  public  place, 
Sings  Wisdom's  hymns,  that  trot  and  pace 
As  if  Goliath  scann'd  em. 
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For  the  contempt  'superior'  people  often  expressed  as  to  the 
poetical  qualities  of  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  Wisdom,  Tate,  and 
Brady,  see  the  last  letter  of  Tom  Brown's  Letters  from  the  Dead  to 
the  Living  (1702), 

Psalm  singing,  both  amongst  Puritans  and  orthodox  post- 
Reformation  Anglicans,  we  will  admit,  may  sometimes  have 
lacked  refinement.  Mace,  in  Musictfs  Monument  (1676),  said, 
"Tis  sad  to  hear  what  whining,  toting,  yelling,  or  screeking  there  is 
in  many  Country  Congregations.5 

I  ought,  for  completeness  and  candour,  to  mention  that  there 
was  occasionally  found  in  Puritan  times  a  doubt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  public  psalm  singing,  founded  on  the  danger  of 
unbelievers  being  present  and  joining  their  voices.  It  is  remark 
able  that  in  Bunyan's  own  meeting-house  at  Bedford  (and  we 
have  seen  what  a  music-lover  he  was)  there  was  no  singing  until, 
two  years  after  his  death  (i.e.  in  1690),  a  church  meeting 
discussed  the  subject  and  gravely  decided  (Act  Book  of  the 
Church): 

'That  Publick  Singing  of  Psalms  be  practised  by  the  Church  with 
a  caution  that  none  others  perform  it  but  such  as  can  sing  with  grace 
in  their  Hearts  according  to  the  command  of  Christ/1 

If  any  reader  of  this  book  be  troubled  by  such  scruples  I  refer 
him  to  John  Cotton  (treatise  of  1647  already  quoted),  for  whom, 
as  I  have  made  my  researches,  I  have  come  to  have  that  respect 
that  one  feels  towards  a  man  of  good  ordinary  common  sense. 

'Yea  carnall  and  prophane  persons  and  Pagans,  though  they 
cannot  expect  the  like  blessing  from  their  empty  outside  performance, 
yet  they  sometimes  taste  more  sweetnesse  and  enlargement  therein 
than  flesh  and  bloud  could  imagine,  i  Sam.  10,  5,  6.  Saul  joyning 
with  the  Prophets  in  their  holy  melody  found  another  Spirit  coming 
on  him,  which  also  argueth  (by  the  way)  that  the  joyning  of  prophane 
and  carnall  hypocrites  in  such  spirituall  songs,  doth  not  evacuate  the 
blessing  of  God  to  his  people,  but  rather  reach  forth  some  spiritual 
blessing  (though  common)  to  such  carnall  hypocrites.' 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  will  momentarily  allude  to  the  curious 
statements  often  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  Puritan  psalm 
singing  was  conducted.  It  may  have  been  crude,  but  surely 
some  of  these  statements  must  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  Here 
is  one;  it  will  be  found  in  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Encyclo 
paedia  Britannica,  in  an  article  on  Choral  Singing  by  Albert 
Stoessel,  M.A.,  Conductor  of  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  &c, 

1  See  Dr.  John  Brown's  John  Bimyan,  which  gives  entries  concerning  further 
discussions  of  the  subject  in  1697  and  1700. 
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'These  melodies  were  sung  so  slowly  that  it  was  often,  necessary  to 
take  breath  twice  in  one  and  the  same  tone1  or  word  syllable.5 

I  have  not  gone  deeply  into  research  on  questions  of  church 
music  in  England  and  Ne^y  England,  which  is  aside  from  the 
main  purpose  of  this  book,  but  I  guess  the  expression  coften 
necessary9,  here,  to  be  a  slight  extension  of  a  statement  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Walter  (I  think  in  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Mustek 
Explained.,  Boston,  1721) — CI  have  myself  paused  twice  in  one 
note  to  take  breath5. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Walter's  lungs: 
he  may  have  been  a  wheezy  asthmatic.  The  New  Englanders 
at  this  period  did,  no  doubt,  sing  slowly.  As  to  whether  they 
would  be  likely  to  sing  a  Psalm  as  slowly  as  that  it  may  be  left 
to  each  reader  to  determine  for  himself— after  five  minutes5 
experiment  with  the  words  and  tune  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm. 

1  For  some  British  readers  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  that  American  writers 
now  use  'tone*  where  in  Britain  we  (not  departing  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare)  still  say  'note'. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
WHAT  THE  PSALMS  MEANT  TO  THE  PURITANS 

Eis  difficult  for  us  to-day  to  realize  the  intensely  personal 
Application  which  the  Puritans,  and,  in  the  widest  sense, 
all  Protestants,  we  may  say,  in  all  countries  under  Calvinistic 
influence,  made  of  the  Psalms.  Hawkins  has  called  attention 
to  this  (History  of  Music,  Ch.  CXVI)  in  the  following  quotation. 
It  is  well  worth  reading  through,  with  a  thought  of  the  Puritan 
sabbath  exercises  in  either  England  or  New  England.  Nothing 
can  take  us  into  the  Puritan  sense  of  close  personal  relationship 
with  God  better  than  this.  He  says  correctly,  *To  the  earlier 
impressions  of  the  Psalms  in  metre  was  prefixed  a  treatise,  said 
to  be  made  by  St.  Athanasius,  concerning  the  use  and  virtues 
of  the  Psalms,  wherein,  among  many  other,  are  the  following 
directions  for  the  choice  of  psalms  for  particular  occasions  and 
exigencies/1 

*If  thou  wouldst  at  any  time  describe  a  blessed  man,  who  is  he, 
and  what  thing  maketh  him  so  to  be:  thou  hast  the  I,  32,  41,  112, 
128  psalmes. 

*If  that  thou  seest  that  evill  men  lay  snares  for  thee,  and  therefore 
desirest  God's  eares  to  heare  thy  praiers,  sing  the  5  psalme. 

filf  so  again  thou  wilt  sing  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the 
prosperous  gathering  of  thy  frutes,  use  the  8  psalme. 

'If  thou  desirest  to  know  who  is  a  citizen  of  heaven,  sing  the 
15  psalme. 

*If  thine  enemies  cluster  against  thee,  and  go  about  with  their 
bloody  hand  to  destroy  thee,  go  not  thou  about  by  man's  helpe  to 
revenge  it,  for  al  mens  judgments  are  not  trustie,  but  require  God 
to  be  judge,  for  he  alone  is  judge,  and  say  the  26,  35,  43  psalmes. 
^  *If  they  press  more  fiercelie  on  thee,  although  they  be  in  numbers 
like  an  armed  hoast,  fear  them  not  which  thus  reject  thee,  as  though 
thou  wert  not  annointed  and  elect  by  God,  but  sing  the  27  psalme. 

'IfjJiey  be  yet  so  impudent  that  they  lay  in  wait  against  thee,  so 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  any  vocation  by  them,  regard 
them  not,  but  sing  to  God  the  48  psalme. 

*If  thou  beholdest  such  as  be  baptized,  and  so  delivered  from  the 
corruption  of  their  birth,  praise  thou  the  bountifull  grace  of  God, 
and  sing  the  32  psalme. 

*If  thou  delightest  to  sing  amongst  many,  call  together  the 
righteous  men  of  godlie  life,  and  sing  the  33  psalme. 

1  See  a  similar  (but  briefer)  set  of  directions  in  Bishop  Lewis  Bayly's  Practice  of 
Pietie  (c.  1600 — with  70  to  80  editions  during  the  following  two  hundred  years). 
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'If  thou  seest  how  wicked  men  do  much  wickednesse,  and  that  yet 
simple  folk  praise  such,  when  thou  wilt  admonish  any  man  not  to 
follow  them,  to  bee  like  unto  them,  because  they  shall  be  shortly 
rooted  out  and  destroid:  speake  unto  thyselfe  and  to  others  the  37 
psalme. 

*If  thou  wouldst  call  upon  the  blind  world  for  their  wrong  con 
fidence  of  their  brute  sacrifices,  and  shew  them  what  sacrifice  God 
most  hath  required  of  them,  sing  the  50  psalme, 

*If  thou  hast  suffered  false  accusation  before  the  king,  and  seest 
the  divel  to  triumph  thereat,  go  aside  and  say  the  52  psalme. 

clf  they  which  persecute  thee  with  accusations  would  betray  thee, 
as  the  Phariseis  did  Jesus,  and  as  the  aliens  did  David,  discomfort 
not  thyselfe  therewith,  but  sing  in  good  hope  to  God  the  54,  69,  57 
psalmes. 

clf  thou  wilt  rebuke  Painims  and  heretiks,  for  that  they  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  them,  thou  maist  have  an  understanding  to 
sing  to  God  the  86,  115  psalmes, 

*If  thou  art  elect  out  of  low  degree,  especially  before  others  to 
some  vocation  to  serve  thy  bretheren,  advance  not  thyselfe  too  high 
against  them  in  thine  own  power,  but  give  God  his  glorie  who  did 
chuse  thee,  and  sing  thou  the  145  psalme.* 

Hawkins  then  calls  attention  to  a  very  striking  extract  from 
Whitdocke's  Memoirs,  illustrating  the  apt  way  in  which  the 
personal  application  of  the  Psalms  was  made: 

*In  the  year  1646,  King  Charles  I,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
a  Scotch  minister  preached  boldly  before  the  king  at  Newcastle,  and 
after  this  sermon  called  for  the  fifty-second  psalm,  which  begins 
**  Why  dost  thou  tyrant  boast  thyself,  thy  wicked  works  to  praise?"  His  majesty 
thereupon  stood  up,  and  called  for  the  fifty-sixth  psalm,  which 
begins,  "Have  mercy ,  Lord,  on  me  I  pray ',  for  men  would  me  devour" +  The 
people  waived  the  minister's  psalm,  and  sung  that  which  the  king 
called  for.* 

Rowland  E.  Prothero  (now  Lord  Ernie)  in  The  Psalms  in 
Human  Life  (London,  1903;  reprinted  in  Nelson's  cheap  edition) 
gives  a  long  series  of  further  examples,  some  of  them  from 
New  England.1 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Endicott,  wishing  to  crystallize 
into  one  word  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  his  party  in  uprooting 
themselves  on  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  replanting  them 
selves  on  the  other,  named  the  first  Massachusetts  Bay  settlement 
from  the  suggestion  of  Psalm  Ixxvi — *At  Salem  is  his  tabernacle9. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  it  was  the  Puritan  love  of  the  Psalms 
and  desire  to  sing  them  worthily  that  first  spread  widely  in  the 

1  He  confuses  the  Plymouth  and  Salem  settlements,  however— Le.  the  Pilgrim. 
Fathers  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  party. 
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middle  and  lower  (non-madrigal  singing)  classes  the  knowledge 
of  musical  notation  and  sight  singing,  the  editions  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  of  1564  and  1567  including  A  short  Introduction 
into  the  Science  of  Mustek,  made  for  such  as  are  desirous  to  have  the 
knowledge  thereof  for  the  singing  of  the  Psalmes.  American  readers 
will  remember  how  many  instances  there  are,  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  this  example  being  in  one  way  or  another 
followed,  since  reproductions  of  or  references  to  printed  instruc 
tions  for  psalm  singing,  and  particulars  as  to  it,  figure  in  all  the 
histories  of  American  music. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  already  stated,  quite  an  error  to  look  upon 
psalm  singing  as  a  specifically  Puritan  practice,  though  the 
Puritans  were  especially  devoted  to  it.  In  the  English  Civil 
War  both  sides  sang  psalms. 

The  instance  of  Roundhead  war-song  that  springs  first  to 
mind  is,  of  course,  that  of  Dunbar.  Cromwell's  men,  with  a 
loss  of  under  twenty,  had  beaten  the  enemy  with  a  loss  of  three 
thousand — with  ten  thousand  prisoners.  The  chase  was  long 
and  'The  Lord  General  made  a  halt  and  sang  the  Hundred- 
and-seventeenth  Psalm3.1  As  Bernard  Shaw  in  The  Adventures  of 
the  Black  Girl  in  her  Search  for  God  (1932)  has  set  on  foot  a  strange 
story  of  'the  Ironsides  at  Dunbar  singing  <CO  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past" '  (Watts's  paraphrase  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm — and 
Watts  was  still  unborn  by  a  quarter  of  a  century),  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  that  Cromwell,  pious  yet  practical,  called  for  the 
shortest  psalm  in  the  book: 

O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

All  nati-ons  that  be; 
Likewise  ye  people  all,  accord 

His  name  to  magnify! 

For  great  to  us-ward  ever  are 

His  lovingkindnesses; 
His  truth  endures  fbrevennore: 

The  Lord  O  do  ye  bless! 

There  is  a  wonderfully  vivid  description  of  Royalist  psalm 
singing  during  the  eleven  weeks*  siege  of  York  (1644)  in  MusicKs 
Monument^  or  a  Remembrancer  of  the  best  practical  Musick,  both  divine 
and  civil>  that  has  ever  been  known  to  have  been  in  the  world  (1676). 

*By  this  occasion  there  were  shut  up  within  that  city  abundance 
of  people  of  the  best  rank  and  quality,  viz.  lords,  knights,  and  gentle- 

1  Hodgson's  Memoirs  ,  .  .  touching  his  conduct  in  the  Civil  Wars  (first  published 
Edinburgh,  1806)  and  Carlylc's  CromweWs  Letters  and  Speeches. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  SINGING  LESSON  (1563) 

From  The  Whole psalmes  infoure  paries,  published  by  John  Day  (see  page  260). 
This  was  the  first  edition  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  to  include  any  music  beyond 
the  mere  melodies. 

The  admirably 'drawn  frontispiece  to  the  book  shows  us  the  father  of  a  family 
instructing  his  household  in  singing.  He  is  using  the  device  of  the  'Guidonian 
Hand'  (dating  from  about  A.D.  1030,  and  long  taught  to  every  choir-boy 
throughout  Europe).  This,  the  invention  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  (c.  995-*:-  1050), 
made  use  of  the  hand  as  a  sort  of  Music  Map.  The  present  Sol-fa  syllables  are 
a  relic  of  the  Guidonian  hexachordal  system.  The  particular  gesture  the^artist 
has  represented  indicates,  as  near  as  we  can  put  it  to-day,  6G  =  Doh9. 


TO  THE  PURITANS 

men  of  the  countries  roundabout,  besides  the  soldiers  and  citizens, 
who  all  or  most  of  them  came  constantly  every  Sunday  to  hear 
publick  prayers  and  sermon  in  that  spacious  church. 

eAnd  indeed  their  number  was  so  exceeding  great,  that  the  church 
was,  I  may  say,  cramming  or  squeezing  full. 

'Now  here  you  must  take  notice,  that  they  had  then  a  custom  in 
that  church,  which  I  hear  not  in  any  other  cathedral,  which  was, 
that  always  before  the  sermon  the  whole  congregation  sang  a  psalm, 
together  with  the  quire  and  the  organ:  and  you  must  also  know,  that 
there  was  then  a  most  excellent,  large,  plump,  lusty,  full-speaking 
organ,  which  cost,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  thousand  pounds. 

'This  organ,  I  say,  when  the  psalm  was  set  before  the  sermon, 
being  let  out  into  all  its  fullness  of  stops,  together  with  the  quire 
began  the  psalm. 

'But  when  that  vast  concording  unity  of  the  whole  congregational- 
chorus,  came,  as  I  may  say,  thundering  in,  even  so  as  it  made  the 
very  ground  shake  under  us;  Oh  the  unutterable  ravishing  soul's 
delight!  in  the  which  I  was  so  transported  and  wrapt  up  in  high 
contemplations,  that  there  was  no  room  left  in  my  whole  man,  viz., 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  for  any  thing  below  divine  and  heavenly 
raptures:  nor  could  there  possibly  be  any  thing  on  earth  to  which 
that  very  singing  might  be  truly  compared,  except  the  right 
apprehensions  or  conceivings  of  that  glorious  and  miraculous  quire, 
recorded  in  the  scriptures  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  of  which 
you  may  read  in  the  2  Chron.  ch.  5,  to  the  end;  but  more  particularly 
eminent  in  the  two  last  verses  of  that  chapter,  where  king  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  men,  had  congregated  the  most  glorious  quire  that  ever 
was  known  of  in  all  the  world:  and  at  the  singing  of  psalms,  praises, 
or  thanksgivings,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came  down  amongst  them, 
as  there  you  may  read.  .  .  .  But  still  further  that  I  may  endeavour 
to  make  this  something  more  lively  apprehended,  or  understood  to 
be  a  real  true  thing, 

*It  would  be  considered  that  if  at  any  time  or  place  such  a  con 
gregated  number  could  perform  such  an  outward  service  to  the 
Almighty,  with  true,  ardent,  inward  devotion,  fervency,  and  afec- 
tionate  zeal,  in  expectation  to  have  it  accepted  by  him;  doubtless 
it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  might  be  and  was  done  there  and  then. 

'Because  that  at  that  time  the  desperateness  and  dismaidness  of 
their  danger  could  not  but  draw  them  into  it,  in  regard  the  enemy 
was  so  very  near  and  fierce  upon  them,  especially  on  that  side  the 
city  where  the  church  stood;  who  had  planted  their  great  guns  so 
mischievously  against  the  church,  and  with  which  constantly  in 
prayers  time  they  would  not  fail  to  make  their  hellish  disturbance, 
by  shooting  against  and  battering  the  church,  insomuch  that  some 
times  a  canon  bullet  has  come  in  at  the  windows,  and  bounced  about 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  even  like  some  furious  fiend  or  evil  spirit, 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  all  manner  of  side  ways,  as  it  has 
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happened  to  meet  with  square  or  round  opposition  amongst  the 
pillars,  in  its  returns  or  rebounds,  until  its  force  has  been  quite  spent. 
'And  here  is  one  thing  eminently  remarkable,  and  well  worth 
noting,  which  was,  that  in  all  the  whole  time  of  the  siege  there  was 
not  any  one  person,  that  I  could  hear  of,  did  in  the  church  receive 
the  least  harm  by  any  of  their  devilish  canon  shot;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  there  were  constantly  more  than  a  thousand  persons  at 
that  service  every  Sunday  during  the  whole  time  of  that  siege.5 

In  view  of  the  general  practice  of  the  singing  of  metrical  versions 
of  the  psalms  during  the  later  sixteenth  century  and  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century  (everybody  but  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Quakers,1  apparently,  being  devoted  to  the  practice), 
it  is  a  little  curious  to  find,  during  the  whole  period,  allusions 
that  would  give  the  impression  that  it  was  a  special  mark  of 
Puritanism.  Apparently  everybody  did  it,  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  Puritans  overdid  it.  The  Elizabethan  dramatists  (who 
hated  the  Puritans  because  the  Puritans  hated  the  playhouses), 
frequently  introduced  gibes  like  this  of  Webster  ( The  Duchess  of 
Malfiy  iv.  2): 

*He  makes  alum  and  sells  it  to  Puritans  that  have  sore  throats  with 
overstraining.* 

And  there  are  occasional  allusions  in  satirical  songs,  as  in 
The  jealous  Puritan  (1639): 

'Stay  not  among  the  wicked,  but  let  us  to  New  England  go.  .  .  . 
The  Psalms  shall  be  our  musick*,  &c. 

(see  The  Rump,  an  Exact  Collection  of  the  Chqycist  Poems  and  Songs 
relating  to  the  late  times.  By  the  most  Eminent  Wits}. 

1  It  does  not  seem  that  Quakers  shunned  the  practice  of  psalm  singing  other  than 
in  public  worship.  See  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  MUSICAL  PROFESSION  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  PURITAN  RULE 

THE  profession  of  music  went  on  actively  during  the  eleven 
years  of  absolute  Puritan  rule  in  England  (1649-60). 

I  offer  first  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  Middlesex  County 
Records,  all  of  them  referring  to  London.  They  will  be  found 
in  The  Musical  Antiquary  for  April  1912,  having  been  contributed 
to  that  journal  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  F.3.A.  Note  that  in  every 
case  the  record  refers  to  some  official  action  by  the  Sessions. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  music  illicitly  practised  by  non- 
Puritans,  unknown  to,  or  tactfully  ignored  by,  the  authorities. 

Musical  Apprenticeship  during  the  Commonwealth 

A  strongly  Puritan  local  government  body  registers  the 
apprenticeship  of  youths  to  the  trade  of  music,  or  releases  them 
from  such  apprenticeship  on  good  cause  shown: 

'Sessions  held  at  Westminster,  October ,  1657*  Henry,  son  of  Henry 
Hazard,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Glerkenwell,  gentleman, 
apprenticed  to  Robert  Strong,  "citizen  and  musitian"  of  London, 
for  eight  years.  Dated  October  14,  1657  (Sessions  Book  171,  page 

45)  •* 

'Sessions  held  at  Hicks  Hall,  December,  1658.    Petition  of  Thomas 

Hosier,  praying  to  be  released  from  his  apprenticeship  with  Anthony 
Curtis,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  musician,  setting  forth 
that  he  served  Curtis  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  then  went,  in 
the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years,  or  longer,  and  on  returning  home  he  served 
his  master  a  quarter  of  a  year  longer;  that  his  master  received  £26 
of  his  wages;  that  the  petitioner  has  since  contracted  matrimony, 
and  prays  the  benefit  of  an  act,  made  in  the  late  Parliament,  for 
ennabling  such  as  have  faithfully  served  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
wars  for  four  years,  to  use  such  trade  or  calling  as  they  may  be  fit 
for;  and  that  the  said  Curtis  might  restore  him  his  clothes,  etc., 
and  "basse  violl-inne".  For  the  said  reasons,  and  also  because  the 
said  Curtis  has  been  "commonly  used  to  send  Hosier  up  and  down  to  proffer 
musicke  in  taverns  and  ale-houses,  being  not  sent  for,  contrary  to  law",  it  is 
ordered  that  the  said  Thomas  Hosier  be  discharged  from  his  appren 
ticeship,  and  that  the  said  Curtis  deliver  to  him  all  his  wearing 
apparel  and  the  said  "instrument  of  musicke".  (Sessions  Book 
i8i,page37).' 
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Music  in  Taverns 

The  reference  here  to  'musicke  in  taverns*  reminds  us  that 
the  law  merely  prohibited  the  promiscuous  provision  of  such 
entertainment:  players  could  not  make  themselves  a  nuisance 
by  circulating  amongst  the  taverns,  performing  and  collecting, 
but  any  tavern  guest  could  send  for  them,  as  in  non-Puritan 
times  people  like  Shakespeare's  Falstaff  had  done — 

TIRST  DRAWER.  See  if  thou  can'st  find  out  Sneak's  noise;1  Mistress 
Tearsheet  would  fain  hear  some  music.  .  .  . 

SECOND  DRAWER.  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  .  .  . 

Enter  Musicians. 

PAGE.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 
FALSTAFF.   Let  them  play; — play,  sirs. 

FALSTAFF  (to  the  Page).   Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.* 

The  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  under  the  growing  Puritan 
control,  caused  a  lack  of  regular  employment  for  musicians, 
and  a  crisis  in  the  profession  occurred,  similar  to  that  of  the 
1930*5,  on  the  introduction  of  *Talkie-Movies\  The  following 
extract  from  a  pamphlet,  The  Actor's  Remonstrance,  i643,2  throws 
light  on  the  extract  just  given  from  the  records  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions;  Curtis  had  sent  his  apprentice,  Hosier,  amongst  the 
London  taverns,  and  here  we  see  the  same  practice  of  tavern- 
haunting  (already  alluded  to  in  Chapter  III) : 

*Our  music  that  was  held  so  delectable  and  precious  that  they 
scorned  to  come  to  a  tavern  under  twenty  shillings  salary  for  two 
hours,  now  wander  with  their  instruments  under  their  cloaks — I 
mean,  such  as  have  any — into  all  houses  of  good  fellowship,  saluting 
every  room  where  there  is  company  with,  "Will you  have  any  music^ 
gentlemen?".* 

Here  is  a  pre-Civil  War  allusion  to  the  same  practice  (Character 
of  *A  Poore  Fidler5,  in  Earle's  Microcosmographie,  1628). 

cHe  is  in  league  with  the  Tapsters  for  the  worshipful  of  the  Inne, 
whom  he  torments  next  morning  with  his  art,  and  has  their  names 
more  perfit  than  their  men*  (i.e.  more  perfect  than  their  own  servants 
have  them)* 

Here  is  a  still  earlier  complaint  of  the  same  nuisance,  which,  like 

1  'Noise* — not  a  denigratory  terra;  simply  'band  of  musicians*.   See  Elizabethan 
novels*  such  as  Deloney's  Jack  ofMwbwy  (1597)  and  Thomas  of  Reading  (1600),  for 
many  examples  of  tavern  'noises*  and  their  ways. 

2  Quoted  by  Dr.  Edward  W.Naylor,mmsS^^  1896). 
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the  last,  shows  that  it  existed  in  a  considerable  measure  before 
the  Puritan  closing  of  the  theatres: 

'London  is  so  full  of  unprofitable  Pipers  and  Fidlers,  that  a  man 
can  no  sooner  enter  a  taverne,  but  two  or  three  caste  of  them  hang 
at  his  heeles,  to  give  him  a  daunce  before  he  depart;  therefore  let 
men  of  gravitie  examine  the  case,  and  judge  uprightly,  whether  the 
sufferance  of  such  idle  beggars  be  not  a  greevous  abuse  in  a  com 
monwealth.'  (Gosson,  A  Short  Apologia  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse >  1579.) 

And  here  is  a  Restoration  complaint  of  the  same  kind,  which 
shows  that  the  nuisance  was  little,  if  any,  abated  when  the 
theatres  were  reopened: 

*I  confess  there  is  a  company  of  pretenders  to  music  who  are 
commonly  called  crowders,  and  that  justly,  because  they  crowd  into 
the  company  of  gentlemen  both  unsent  for  and  unwelcome,  but  these 
are  no  more  a  disgrace  to  the  true  profession  of  that  faculty,  than 
monkeys  are  a  disparagement  to  mankind.3  (Fuller's  Worthies,  1662; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  makes  a  quaint  pun  on  the  old  word 
for  fiddle,  'crowd'  or  'crwth'.) 

The  dispossessed  theatre  players  were  not,  by  the  way,  if 
Hawkins's  account  of  them  is  to  be  believed  (I  do  not  know  where 
he  collected  his  evidence,  but  he  is  probably  accurate  enough), 
musicians  of  very  advanced  technique.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
theatres  at  a  period  just  before  the  Puritan  rule  began: 

'The  music  was  seldom  better  than  that  of  a  few  wretched  fiddles, 
hautboys  or  cornets;  and  to  soothe  those  affections  which  tragedy 
is  calculated  to  excite,  that  of  flutes  was  also  made  use  of;  but  the 
music  for  these  several  classes  of  instruments  when  associated,  being 
in  the  unison,  the  performance  was  far  different  from  what  we 
understand  by  concert  and  symphony;  and  upon  the  whole  mean  and 
despicable.'  (History  of  Music,  Gh.  GXLIV.) 

*If  at  any  time  a  bass  instrument  was  added,  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  a  ground-bass  to  those  divisions  on  old  ballad  or 
country  dance  tunes  which  at  that  time  were  the  only  music  that 
pleased  the  common  people."  (Gh.  GXLVIII.) 

(For  references  to  organs  in  taverns  and  to  tavern  concerts 
see  Chapter  XV.  For  further  references  to  the  greeting  of 
guests  with  music,  see  Chapter  III.) 

Some  famous  London  Musicians  visit  Puritan  Oxford 

Anthony  Wood  has  this  diary  entry  under  date  March  1658. 
It  relates  to  the  visit  to  Oxford  of  one  of  Cromwell's  chief 
musicians  (Wood's  Life  and  Times,  ed.  Clark) : 

'In  the  latter  end  of  this  yeare  Davis  Mell,  the  most  eminent 
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violinist  of  London,  being  in  Oxon,  Peter  Pett,  William  Bull,  Kenelm 
Digby  and  others  of  Allsoules,  as  also  A.W.  did  give  him  a  very 
handsome  entertainment  in  the  taverne  cal'd  The  Salutation  in 
S.  Marie's  parish  Oxon,  own'd  by  Thomas  Wood,  son  of .  .  -  Wood  of 
Oxon,  somtimes  servant  to  the  father  of  A.W,  The  Company  did 
look  upon  Mr*  Mell  to  have  a  prodigious  hand  on  the  violin,  and 
they  thought  that  no  person,  as  all  in  London  did,  could  goe 
beyond  him.' 

Then  a  few  months  later  (July  1658)  he  gives  us  this: 

*A.W.  entertain'd  two  eminent  musitians  of  London,  named 
John  Gamble  and  Thomas  Pratt,  after  they  had  entertain'd  him 
with  most  excellent  musick  at  the  meeting  house  of  William  Ellis. 
Gamble  had  obtain'd  a  great  name  among  the  musitians  of  Oxon  for 
his  book  before  publish'd,  en  tit.  "Ayres  and  Dialogues  to  be  sung 
to  the  Theorbo-Lute,  or  Bass- Viol".  The  other  for  several  composi 
tions,  which  they  played  in  their  consorts.' 

Gamble's  manuscript  Commonplace  Book  is,  I  find,  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Of  Pratt  I  have  no  knowledge. 

A  great  foreign  Violinist  invades  England  during  the  Puritan  rule 

Wood  has  a  quaint  account  of  his  first  hearing  of  a  really 
great  virtuoso.  It  relates  to  the  appearance  in  England  of  the 
most  gifted  violinist  of  his  time,  Thomas  Baltzar,  of  Liibeck. 
Note  that  he  came  to  the  country  during  the  period  of  Puritan 
domination  (1655),  and,  once  there,  stayed  throughout  that 
period,  presumably  for  the  good  of  his  career.  With  his  abilities 
'the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose',  and  he  chose 
Puritan  England  as  offering  the  best  chance  of  appreciation 
and  business  success.  He  died  young  (thirty-three)  and  is 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was  in  1658  that  Wood  heard  Baltzar: 

'Thps.  Baltzar,  a  Lubecker  borne,  and  the  most  famous  Artist  for 
the  Violin  that  the  World  had  yet  produced,  was  now  in  Oxon.  and 
this  day  A.W.  was  with  him  and  Mr.  Ed.  Low,  lately  Organist  of  Cbu 
Church,  at  the  Meeting-house  of  Will.  Ellis.  A.W.  did  then  and 
there,  to  his  very  great  astonishment,  heare  him  play  on  the  Violin. 
He  then  saw  him  run  up  his  Fingers  to  the  end  of  the  Finger-board  of 
the  Violin,  and  run  them  back  insensibly,  and  all  with  alacrity  and  in 
very  good  tune,  which  he  nor  any  in  England  saw  the  like  before. 
A.W.  entertain'd  him  and  Mr.  Low  with  what  the  House  could  then 
afford,  and  afterwards  he  invited  them  to  the  Tavern;  but  they 
being  engag'd  to  goe  to  other  Company,  he  could  no  more  heare  him 
play  or  see  him  play  at  that  time.  Afterwards  he  came  to  one  of  the 
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weekly  Meetings  at  Mr.  Ellis's  house,  and  he  played  to  the  wonder 
of  all  the  auditory:  and  exercising  his  Fingers  and  Instrument  several 
wayes  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  Wilson  thereupon,  the  public 
Professor  (the  greatest  Judg  of  Musick  that  ever  was)  did,  after  his 
humoursome  way,  stoop  downe  to  Baltzar's  Feet,  to  see  whether  he 
had  a  Huff  on,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  whether  he  was  a  Devil  or  not, 
because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  a  man.'  And  so  on  (the  passage 
is  a  long  one). 

Evelyn's  Diary  (4  March  1656)  has  also  an  account  of  Baltzar's 
playing: 

'This  night  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Roger  L'Estrange  to  hear  the 
incomparable  Lubicer  on  the  violin.  His  variety  on  a  few  notes  and 
plain  ground,  with  that  wonderful  dexterity,  was  admirable.  Though 
a  young  man,  yet  so  perfect  and  skilful,  that  there  was  nothing, 
however  cross  and  perplexed,  brought  to  him  by  our  artists,  which 
he  did  not  play  off  at  sight  with  ravishing  sweetness  and  improve 
ments,  to  the  astonishment  of  our  best  masters.  In  sum,  he  played  on 
the  single  instrument  a  full  concert,  so  as  the  rest  flung  down  their 
instruments,  acknowledging  the  victory.  As  to  my  own  particular, 
I  stand  to  this  hour  amazed  that  God  should  give  so  great  perfection 
to  so  young  a  person.  There  were  at  that  time  as  excellent  in  their 
profession  as  any  were  thought  to  be  in  Europe,  Paul  Wheeler,1 
Mr.  Mell,  and  others,  till  this  prodigy  appeared.  I  can  no  longer 
question  the  effects  we  read  of  in  David's  harp  to  charm  evil  spirits, 
or  what  is  said  some  particular  notes  produced  in  the  passions  oi 
Alexander,  and  that  King  of  Denmark.' 

By  'full  concert'  above  is  meant  rich  chord  playing,  so  that 
the  effect  was  as  full  as  that  of  several  instruments  together. 

Neither  Anthony  Wood  nor  Evelyn  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
party,  but  we  get  a  glimpse  here  (in  the  England  of  a  period 
when,  it  has  often  been  stated,  not  a  note  of  music  was  allowed 
to  be  heard)  of  two  of  the  doubtless  many  gatherings  of  musical 

enthusiasts.  ,.,,»•?••..        s  **    •    • 

Dr  Ernest  Walker,  in  his  very  admirable  History  of  Music  in 
England,  has  made  a  remark  that,  on  careful  examination  of  some 
facts  collected  in  the  present  work,  hardly  seems  to  be  confirmed. 
He  says  of  Charles  II,  'He  was  also  particularly  fond  of  the 
violin— an  instrument  then  virtually  unknown  an  England, 
though  common  in  France.'  . 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  violin  became  popular  during  the 

Commonwealth,  and  not  at  the  Restoration.   We  can  hardly 

call  it  Virtually  unknown'  when  a  casual  flutter  ot  the  leaves 

i  Paul  Wheeler  is  thought  to  be  Polewheel  (see  Index  for  several  references  to 

him). 
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of  the  present  book  reveals  players  like  Mell,  Baltzar,  Hudson, 
Paul  Wheeler  (or  Polewheel),  Howes  (if  the  man  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  several  places  is  the  one  whom  we  later  find  on 
his  appointment  to  the  King's  band  at  the  Restoration  to  be  a 
violinist),  with  Saunders  and  Magge  of  Cambridge,  and  Wood 
and  his  teacher,  Griffiths,  at  Oxford. 

Some  of  these  appear  in  Playford's  little  London  musical 
directory  of  1651  (see  Chapter  XI)  as  Tor  the  Voyce  or  Viole\ 
and  so  it  is  likely  that  others  that  we  know  to  have  played  the 
mole  played  likewise  the  violin. 

Moreover,  Wood,  in  one  place  or  another,  mentions  at  least 
five  Oxford  violinists  who  do  not  happen  to  come  into  any  of  the 
extracts  I  have  given  in  this  book. 

Wood  expressly  says  that  it  was  thought  that  England  had  as 
good  violinists  as  any  in  Europe,  and  he  would  not  say  this  if 
the  instrument  was  little  cultivated.  And  we  see  in  Chapter  XII 
that  Whitelocke  took  to  Sweden  with  him  music  of  Rogers  which 
included  parts  for  two  violins. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the  1658  edition  of 
Playford's  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music  there  is  devoted  a 
section  to  the  'Treble- Violin',  which  says  it  is  ca  cheerful  and 
sprightly  instrument,  and  much  practised  of  late*. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  we  only  know  of  any  violinists  by 
the  chance  mention  of  them  in  one  or  two  diaries  and  the  like, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  if  the  chance  had  been  a  little  more 
favourable  we  should  have  known  of  others. 

For  evidence  of  Charles  I's  buying  one  violin  in  1628  and  two 
in  1638,  see  Pulver's  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Music,  pp.  324  and 
233.  This  king  actually  had  thirteen  violinists  in  his  service  (see 
footnote  at  end  of  my  Ch.  IX).  The  list  of  instruments  in  the 
'Masque  of  Flowers'  (1614)  includes  a  'Treble  Violin9  (Prender- 
gast,  in  Musical  Association  Proceedings,  1900-1,  p.  129). 

The  violin  is  spoken  of  in  Ben  Jbnson's  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614) 
and  even  in  Kempe's  Nine  Dates  Wonder  (1600) — in  neither  case 
with  any  suggestion  that  it  was  a  newly  introduced  instrument: 
Jonson  shows  violins  as  on  sale  in  the  fair,  and  Kempe  in 
describing  the  Norwich  Waits  speaks  of  'their  rare  cunning  on 
the  Vyoll  and  Violin'. 

Pushing  our  researches  still  farther  back,  in  Norton  and  Sack- 
ville's  Gordobuc  (acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562,  pub 
lished  1570)  a  sort  of  overture  is  prescribed — 'the  musicke  of 
Violenze',  and  Henry  VIII  had  six  Italian  players  of  violins 
(Galpin,  Old  English  Instruments  of  Music,  p.  93) .  These  very 
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A  VIOLIN  TUTOR  OF  COMMONWEALTH  DATE 

We  arc  reminded  of  the  Pepys-like  versatility  of  the  musical  amateur 
in  the  iyth  century  by  the  title-page  of  this  little  book,  which  seems 
to  assume  that  the  same  persons  will  wish  to  learn  to  sing  and  to  play 
the  long  popular  Viol  da  Gamba  and  the  newly  popular  Violin,  (Some 
remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  Violin  into  England  will  be  found 

opposite.) 
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early  instances  are  doubtless  rather  exceptional;  the  violin  at 
this  date  was  an  exotic. 

Summing  up,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  violin  was  intro 
duced  into  England  in  the  late  Tudor  period,  became  popular 
(living  down  certain  prejudices  mentioned  by  Wood)  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  during  the  later  Stuart  period  ousted 
the  viol — except  in  its  Gamba  size,  which  maintained  itself  in 
use  for  a  century  longer. 

The  Puritan  Government  pays  arrears  of  salary  to  Royal 

Musicians 

A  strange  light  upon  the  fabled  antipathy  of  the  Puritan 
Government  to  music  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  paid  some 
arrears  of  salary  due  from  Charles  I  to  his  musicians. 

For  instance.  Clement  Lanier  (a  player  of  recorder  and  sack- 
but,  one  of  the  wind  instrumentalists  ordered  by  Charles  I  to 
wait  cin  the  Chapel  and  at  his  Majesty's  table  ...  at  the  princi 
pal  feasts')1  had  money  owing  to  him  when  the  Civil  War 
disbanded  the  royal  orchestra.  The  war  and  Charles  at  last 
both  ended,  the  Republican  Government  promised  ( 1 65 1 )  to  pay 
the  money  owing  to  him  and  there  is  record  the  following  year 
of  a  sum  being  paid  on  account. 

So  the  distresses  of  musicians  were  receiving  some  attention 
even  before  the  appointment  of  the  'Committee  for  Advance 
ment  of  Musicke*  (see  later  in  this  chapter) . 

The  Puritan  Government  resolves  to  relieve  dispossessed  Church 

Musicians 

But  the  relief  Lanier  received  was  probably  merely  an  item 
in  a  larger  scheme  of  relief.  I  take  the  following  from  NeaPs 
History  of  the  Puritans  (1732-8;  Parsons's  abridgement  of  1811, 
vol.  ii,  p.  330) : 

'The  parliament  having  ordered  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands,  and  the 
lands  of  deans  and  chapters,  and  vested  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  appointed  part  of  the  money  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  such  late  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries, 
singing  men,  choristers,  and  other  members,  officers,  and  persons 
destitute  of  maintenance,  whose  respective  offices,  places  and  liveli 
hoods,  were  taken  away,  and  abolished,  distributing  and  propor 
tioning  the  same  according  to  their  necessities.  How  well  this  was 

1  Lord  Chamberlain's  Records  (vols.  738-9)  quoted  in  Pulver's  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Old  English  Music,  p.  284. 
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executed  I  cannot  determine;  but  it  was  a  generous  act  of  compas 
sion,  and  more  than  the  church  of  England  would  do  for  the  non 
conformists  at  the  restoration.9 

I  am  sure  that  the  Puritan  care  of  the  church  musicians, 
shown  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from  what  we  may  fairly  call 
the  official  history  of  Puritanism,  is  known  to  very  few  of  those 
who  write  on  the  history  of  English  music  to-day.  I  myself 
certainly  never  came  across  the  fact  until  I  was  engaged  in 
research  for  the  present  book.  The  sale  of  the  lands  in  question 
put  about  a  million  pounds  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
Amongst  other  uses  of  the  money  was  to  be  the  augmentation 
of  the  poor  livings  of  the  Church. 

The  Puritan  Council  appoints  a  'Committee  for  Advancement 

of  Musicke* 

In  February  1657  (new  style;  1656  old  style),  when  the 
Puritan  rule  of  the  country  was  at  its  firmest,  and  when,  if  all 
the  tales  we  have  been  told  were  true,  music  was  ca  forbidden 
art',  there  actually  existed  a  government  *  Committee  for 
Advancement  of  Musicke'.  The  activities  of  this  Committee 
seem  to  require  elucidation.  They  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for 
leisured  research  on  the  part  of  some  historical  enthusiast  with 
abundant  time  on  his  hands. 

In.  the  month  mentioned,  a  group  of  musicians  sent  a  petition 
suggesting  that  the  one  necessary  step  'for  Advancement  of 
Musicke*  was  the  founding  of  a  Corporation  to  control  the 
profession,  to  organize  some  musical  educational  facilities  to 
take  the  place  of  those  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
musical  establishments  (taking  over  the  endowments  of  such 
establishments  and  reapplying  them  to  music),  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  instrument  manufacture,  and  so  forth. 

The  text  of  the  Petition  is  as  follows: 

cTo  the  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  the  Councillor  Advancement 
of  musicke. 

'The  humble  Peticion  of  John  Rings  ton,  Davis  Mell,  William 
Howse,  Richard  Hudson  and  William  Gregory,  Gentlemen,  on 
behalfe  of  themselves  and  others  the  Professors  of  Musick.  Sheweth 

'That  by  reason  of  the  late  dissolucion  of  the  Quires  in  the  Gathe- 
dralls  where  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Science  of  Musick  was 
especially  cherished,  Many  of  the  skilfull  Professors  of  the  said 
Science  have  during  the  late  Warrs  and  troubles  dyed  in  want,  and 
there  being  now  noe  preferrment  or  Encouragement  in  the  way  of 
Musick,  noe  man  will  breed  his  child  in  it,  soe  that  it  must  needes 
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bee,  that  the  Science  itselfe,  must  dye  in  this  Nacion,  with  those  few 
Professors  of  it  now  living,  or  at  least  it  will  degenerate  much  from 
that  perfection  lately  attained  unto.  Except  some  present  main 
tenance  and  Encouragement  bee  given  for  educating  of  some  youth 
in  the  Study  and  practice  of  the  said  Science. 

'Wherefore  your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray,  That  there  bee 
a  Corporacion  or  CoUedge  of  Musitians  erected  in  London,  with 
reasonable  powers  to  read  and  practise  publiquely  all  sorts  of 
Musick,  and  to  suppress  the  singing  of  obscene  scandalous  and 
defamatory  Songs  and  Ballads,  and  to  reforme  the  abuses  in  making 
all  sorts  of  Instruments  of  Musick,  with  other  reasonable  powers  of 
purchasing  Lands  and  having  a  Common  Seale  and  the  like,  as 
were  heretofore  granted  to  the  professors  of  the  said  Science.  And 
alsoe  that  whatever  Lands,  Rents,  Moneys,  or  other  effects  or 
Revenues  shall  bee  found  to  have  bin  heretofore  given  or  employed 

settled  and  employed  for  future  maintenance  and  encouragement  of 
the  said  Science. 

eAnd  your  peticioners  shall  pray,  &c. 

'John  Kingston  Davis  Mell 

Will:  Howes  Richard  Hudson 

William  Gregory'1 

The  endorsement  on  the  folded  document  is: 

'The  humble  Petition  of  John  Kingston  and  other  ye  Gent,  of  his 
Highness  Musique.  igth  Febr.  1656  (-7).* 

Kingston  we  saw  in  Chapter  IX  as  private  musician  to  Crom 
well.  And  we  gather  from  this  document  (as  we  had  gathered 
earlier)  that  he  had  companions.  In  fact,  just  as  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  for  centuries,  had  attached  to  their  courts  a 
company  of  "Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal'  so  had  Cromwell, 
as  Protector.  His  'chapel*2  was,  of  course,  not  so  large  nor  so 
fully  organized  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  or  Charles  I, 
since  there  were  now  no  elaborate  musical  services  to  carry  out, 
but  a  cchapeF  (though  not  under  that  name)  did  exist.  Some, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  five  musicians  who  signed  this  petition  had 
been  members  of  the  cchapel*  of  Charles  I  and  later  became 
members  of  the  similar  establishment  of  Charles  II. 

The  document  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  continuity 
of  the  Court  musical  organization  was  not  entirely  broken. 

x  Public  Record  Office,  State  Papers,  18,  vol.  153  (no.  123,  fol.  254).  This 
document  is  quoted  and  fully  discussed  by  Jeffrey  Pulver,  in  Musical  Opinion, 
June  1930.  By  'Committee  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  of  Musicke*  I  under 
stand  'Council  of  State's  Sub-committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Music*. 

2  'Chapel*  here  does  not  mean  an  ecclesiastical  building.  Compare  the  German 
'Kapelle'  and  'Kapellmeister9. 
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Doubtless  during  tlie  troubles  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  perforce 
disbanded,  but  once  Cromwell  came  to  enjoy  something  like 
royal  state  (it  will  be  recalled  that  he  was  actually  offered  the 
crown  in  the  year  of  this  petition)  a  musical  force  was  again 
collected. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Pulver  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  State  Papers,  on  that  very  igth  of 
February  given  as  the  date  of  this  petition  a  Council  Meeting 
was  held  at  which  the  'Advancement  of  Musick'  appeared  on 
the  Agenda.  He  does  not  know  which  of  the  two  documents 
(the  Petition  or  the  Minutes  of  this  Council  Meeting)  precedes 
the  other.  The  Council  appointed,  on  this  date,  a  special 
committee  for  the  "Advancement  of  Musick9,  the  following 
being  the  Minute  in  question:1 

'That  the  Lord  Viscount  Lyle,  General  Montague,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  ye  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Deputy,  Col.  Sydenham, 
and  the  Lord  Lambert,  or  any  of  them,  be  a  Committee  to  receive 
any  addresses  that  shall  be  made  to  them,  in  order  to  ye  Advance 
ment  of  Musick,  and  to  report  to  ye  Cotmcell  as  they  shall  see  cause.' 

I  make  a  suggestion.  Kingston  was,  as  we  know,  'well  in* 
with  Cromwell.  We  also  know  (see  entry  in  Pepys's  Diary 
quoted  later  in  the  present  chapter)  that  he  was  a  compas 
sionate  man,  genuinely  distressed  at  the  troubles  of  his  brother 
musicians,  whether  under  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.  He  was 
probably  the  prime  mover  in  getting  a  'Committee  for  Advance 
ment  of  Musicke'  appointed,  knew  the  date  of  the  Council 
Meeting  at  which  this  would  be  done,  and  prepared  his 
Petition  in  readiness  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Committee 
at  once.  As  it  was  to  be  addressed  to  the  new  Committee  he 
could  not  attach  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  Committee's 
coming  into  existence.  It  was  probably  arranged,  then,  between 
the  Lord  Protector  and  his  musical  favourite  something  in  this 
way — 'Yes,  Mr.  Kingston,  I  quite  agree  we  must  do  something 
for  you  musicians.  I  will  get  a  special  committee  appointed  and 
you  will  get  a  petition  ready  to  present  to  them.  Express  your 
self  pretty  strongly  about  both  the  distress  of  the  musicians  and 
the  danger  to  the  Art:*  I  will  see  that  the  same  ideas  are  put 
forward  at  the  Council,  by  my  relative,  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  Lord 
President,  and  then  the  Committee  will  be  prepared  for  it.3 

1  State  Papers,  25,  voL  77,  p.  730,  no.  19,  quoted  in  Mr.  Pulver's  article. 

2  This  they  certainly  did — considering  that  it  was  only  church  (i.e.  mainly 
cathedral)  musical  activities  that  had  ceased.   Their  petition  requires  to  be  care 
fully  read  or  it  will  be  misunderstood. 
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It  is  interesting  to  remember  the  possibility  of  the  music- 
loving  Milton  having  heard  the  Council's  discussion  on  this 
subject.  As  Latin  Secretary  he  was  sometimes  present  at  the 
Council's  meetings,  though,  as  a  mere  clerical  servant,  he  could 
not  take  part. 

The  Corporation  asked  for  was,  apparently,  not  founded — 
possibly  for  want  of  funds,  or  possibly  because  of  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  an  already  existent  body  (see  below) .  The  ingenious 
idea  of  Kingston  and  his  friends  that  cathedral  and  other 
endowments  for  music  should  be  turned  over  to  them  was 
probably  set  aside  on  the  grounds  that  these  endowments,  with 
the  rest  of  the  cathedral  revenues,  had  already  been  allocated, 
and,  of  course,  right  through  the  Commonwealth  and  Protec 
torate  the  Government  was  short  of  money  (as  the  Stuart 
governments  before  and  after  them  always  were) . 

There  are  points  connected  with  this  suggested  Corporation 
of  Music  that  I  do  not  understand.  The  petition  makes  reference 
to  a  charter  'heretofore  granted  to  the  professors  of  the  said 
science*. 

This  I  take  to  refer  undoubtedly  to  the  Charter  of  Charles  I, 
twenty-one  years  earlier  (1636),  to  the  'Marshall,  Wardens  and 
Cominalty  of  the  Arte  and  Science  of  Musick  in  Westminster 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex'  (Westminster  was  merely  the  seat 
of  the  body;  it  had  powers  of  control  over  the  musical  profession 
of  the  country) .  The  charter  in  question  is  given  in  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music,  Chapter  CXLVII,  with  abundant  material  of 
various  kinds  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  body,  including 
extracts  from  its  Minutes.  The  curious  point  is  that  though 
chartered  in  1636  it  was  apparently  totally  inactive  until  1661,* 
and  then  only  active  up  to  1679,  when  it  seems  to  have  died  out: 
there  is  room  for  research  here!  Nominally,  at  least,  it  still 
existed  at  the  time  Kingston  and  his  friends  presented  their 
petition,  for  I  cannot  gather  that  the  charters  of  city  companies 
and  the  like  lapsed  with  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and 
four  years  later  (the  Restoration  having  come  about — though 
how  did  this  affect  it?)  it  became  busy. 

It  is   of  interest  to   note  that  the    1636   body,   during  its 

1  This  may  have  been  partly  because  its  chief  promoter  and  first  Marshal, 
Nicholas  Lanier  (not  the  Clement  Lanier  previously  mentioned  in  this  chapter), 
necessarily  lost  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the  King's  Musick  when  the  Civil  War 
opened,  and,  being  a  strong  Royalist,  spent  much  time  abroad  until  the  Restoration 
came  about,  when  he  again  took  up  both  his  court  appointment  and  his  position 
as  Marshal  of  the  Corporation  of  Musicians.  But  what  was  the  Corporation  doing 
in  the  four  years  between  its  founding  and  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War?  I  believe 
more  facts  will  come  to  light. 
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Restoration  activity,  had  as  members  two  of  the  very  signa 
tories  of  the  1657  petition,  Kingston  himself  and  Hudson.   (See 
Pulver's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Music,  p.  112.) 

This  1636  body  is  distinctly  stated  in  its  charter  to  have 
superseded  another  body,  which,  in  1606,  fraudulently  obtained 
a  charter  from  James  I,  by  'untrue  suggestion'.  This  1606 
charter  is  spoken  of  in  the  1636  one  as  having  now  been  can 
celled  by  Charles  Fs  High  Court  of  Chancery,  yet^  it  is  the 
charter  upon  which  the  present  Musicians3  Company  is  operat 
ing,  printed  in  its  handbook  as  the  basis  of  its  existence !  See 
the  Company's  Handbook,  last  published  in  1915;  the  cancella 
tion  of  the  1606  Charter  is  absolutely  ignored  in  this  handbook, 
as  also  in  the  Grove's  Dictionary  article,  "Musicians'  Company',  by 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hill,  F.S.A.,  a  Past-Master  of  the  Company.  All 
this  is  extremely  perplexing! 

I  have  naturally  referred  my  difficulties  to  the  Company 
itself,  but  with  little  satisfaction.  The  Clerk  to  the  Company 
writes  to  me: 

'My  Court  carefully  considered  the  whole  matter  and  I  was  finally 
instructed  to  write  to  you  that  the  Company  were  quite  satisfied 
as  to  the  validity  of  their  Charter,  about  which  there  has  been  no 
question  raised  for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  They  must  leave 
you  to  male*  such  use  of  the  passage  in  Hawkins3  History  to  which 
you  refer  as  you  think  fit  at  your  own  risk.' 

What  risk  there  can  be  in  quoting  a  King  on  a  Company  I 
do  not  know,  but  whatever  it  may  be  I  cheerfully  take  it.  I  am 
told  that  a  further  book  on  the  history  of  the  Company  is  in 
preparation,  and  that  it  will  include  information  that  has  come 
to  hand  since  the  Grove  article  was  written. 

There  is  one  circumstance  about  that  Parliamentary  Com 
mittee  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  special  attention.  It  was  a  committee  not  of  nonentities 
but  of  most  distinguished  men  of  affairs,  who  had  proved  their 
competence  over  and  over  again,  in  the  military  or  civil  field 
or  both.  Evidently  there  was  no  intention  of  shelving  the  ques 
tion  of  the  welfare  of  the  musical  profession — which  in  Britain 
has  certainly  never  since  those  Puritan  days  had  its  business 
under  consideration  by  an  official  body  of  such  exalted  standing. 

What  the  Church  Musicians  were  doing  during  the 
Commonwealth 

Despite  what  Kingston  and  his  colleagues  stated  about 
'glrilfhll  Professors  dying  in  want%  through  *the  late  dissolucion 
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of  the  Quires5,  there  are  several  cases  of  church  musicians 
retaining  their  places  through  the  republican  period.  At  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  HENRY  LOOSEMORE,  the  organist,  and 
all  the  Lay  Clerks  did  so  (see  West's  Cathedral  Organists),  pre 
sumably  drawing  their  salaries  without  doing  any  duty.  The 
records  of  Eton  College  show  a  payment  of  a  salary  to  an 
organist  (unnamed)  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  Common 
wealth.  Some  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  musicians  also  drew 
their  salaries  (see  Gresham  College  lecture  by  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge,  reported  in  Musical  Times ,  March  1896). 

BENJAMIN  ROGERS,  then  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor  Castle,  received  a  small  allowance  from  the  Republican 
Government  (see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography),  so  presumably 
other  lay  clerks  there  also  received  it.  (As  mentioned  in 
Chapter  IX,  Rogers  was  also  given  a  Cambridge  musical  degree 
— at  Cromwell's  personal  request.) 

One  or  two  instances  are  on  record  of  musicians  entering 
private  households,  presumably  to  take  part  in  the  domestic 
music-makings  then  so  popular  in  wealthy  Puritan  families, 
as  in  others.  For  instance,  WALTER  PORTER,  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  ein  the  beginning  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion  was  exhibited1  in  his  old  age  by  Ed.  Laurence 
Esq.'  (Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses) . 

Some  particulars  of  the  doings  of  other  church  musicians  may 
be  here  inserted.  WILLIAM  CHILD,  organist  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  occupied  a  small  farm  and  busied  himself 
with  composition — including  that  of  his  anthem,  O  Lord,  grant 
the  King  a  long  life  (which  He  did  not) . 

WILLIAM  HOWES,  one  of  the  King's  singers  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  took  service  with  Cromwell  (see  earlier  in 
the  present  chapter  and  also  Chapter  IX).  Hawkins  says  he 
lived  at  Windsor  and  had  a  soldier's  pay  given  him  to  subsist 
on;  possibly  this  was  before  he  came  into  Cromwell's  service. 
(The  Roundhead  soldiers,  by  the  way,  were  pretty  generously 
paid.  See  Morley's  Cromwell,  Belloc's  Cromwell,  &c.) 

HENRY  COOKE,  a  singer  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  took  a  com 
mission  in  the  Royalist  army,  and  is  hence  generally  known 
as  'Captain  Cooke'.  From  Evelyn's  Diary  it  is  plain  that  during 
the  Commonwealth  he  was  busy  as  a  singer.  Playford  mentions 
him  as  a  teacher  in  London,  and  he  took  part  in  the  opera  when 
it  began,  both  as  composer  and  as  vocalist.  On  the  Restoration 

1  'Exhibited'  in  the  sense  of  'sustained';  cf.  'exhibitions'  at  educational  institu 
tions  to-day. 
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he  was  made  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
so  rose  to  great  importance  (see  Pepys,  passim) . 

Fine  old  THOMAS  TOMKINS,  the  great  madrigal  composer,  who 
(aged  seventy-three)  was  still  organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral 
at  the  time  of  the  second  siege  of  this  city  in  1 646,  then  retired 
to  the  country  with  his  son,  a  dispossessed  canon  of  the  same 
cathedral. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBBONS  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  (Chap 
ter  XV) .  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  in  the  Royalist  Army. 
Playford  includes  him  in  his  list  of  leading  London  teachers 
during  the  Commonwealth  (see  Chaper  XI). 

RANDALL  (or  Randolph)  JEWITT  (or  Jewett),  organist  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  went  to  Dublin  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
was  made  a  Vicar  Choral  (in  1646!)  of  both  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedrals  there.  He  then  went  to  London,  and 
Playford  (see  Chapter  XI)  includes  him  in  his  list  as  one  of  the 
best  organ  and  virginal  teachers  of  that  city,  so  showing  that 
private  organ  playing  was  not  discontinued. 

RICHARD  PORTMAN,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  is  also 
mentioned  by  Playford  as  a  leading  London  organ  and  virginal 
teacher  during  the  Commonwealth  (he  died  before  its  end).  So 
is  ALBERTUS  BRIAN,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (Chapter 
XI). 

SIMON  IVE,  'a  singing  man  in  ye  Cath.  Ch.  of  S.  Paul  in  London 
and  a  teacher  of  musick  before  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  after 
it  did  break  out  lost  his  singing  mans  place,  and  stuck  to  his 
instruction  in  musick  wch.  kept  him  in  a  comfortable  condition. 
He  was  excellent  at  the  Lyra- Viol  and  improved  it  by  excellent 
inventions*  (Anthony  Wood's  MS.  Lives  of  Musicians  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford). 

EDWARD  LOWE,  organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford, 
stayed  in  that  city,  as  we  have  seen,  teaching  music;  he  was 
active  as  organist  in  Ellis's  music-meetings  (see  Wood's  'Life'). 

ELLIS  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  has  been  mentioned  in 
Chapter  XII.  Wood  says  that  Ellis's  weekly  music-meetings 
*kept  him  and  his  wife  in  a  comfortable  Condition*. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University,  went  abroad  and 
became  a  Romanist,  joined  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  becatae 
organist  to  the  Queen  in  France,  was  dismissed  and  returned  to 
England,  where  he  lived  in  the  household  of  a  Romish  family, 
the  Caryls  of  Sussex  (Anthony  Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses). 

There  is  a  curious  case,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  of  an 
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organist  of  some  sort  being  attached  to  Canterbury  Cathedral 
during  the  Commonwealth.  No  information  seems  to  exist  as 
to  who  was  organist  when  the  Ordinance  was  promulgated 
in  1644,  but — 

'In  1660,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  one  pound  (£1}  was  given 
to  FRANCIS  PLOMER  as  Organist  of  the  Sermon  House  (the  last  four 
words  have  been  crossed  out  by  a  pen).  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper,  the 
Curator  of  the  Library,  and  a  distinguished  Canterbury  antiquary . . . 
is  of  opinion  that  Plomer's  appointment  was  Cromwellian,  and  that 
he  was  dismissed  with  a  gratuity  of  one  pound  sterling.'  (West's 
Cathedral  Organists,  p.  8.) 

If  this  surmise  is  correct,  are  we  to  assume  that  at  Canterbury 
they  actually  used  an  instrument  to  accompany  the  Psalms? 
Or  was  the  organ  (which,  according  to  the  account  given  in 
Chapter  XV,  may  not  have  been  wholly  destroyed)  used  occasion 
ally  for  recreative  purposes?  Here  is  a  puzzle ! 

I  have  tried  to  trace  the  movements  of  all  the  cathedral  and 
college  organists  during  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  promulgation  of  the  anti-organ  Ordinance  and  the  Restora 
tion,  but  this  is,  I  find,  quite  impossible.  In  more  than  half  the 
cases  there  is  not  even  a  record  of  who  was  the  organist  at  the 
date  of  the  Ordinance.  However,  the  above  account  gives  us 
some  idea  as  to  what  happened  to  such  musicians. 

What  the  Palace  Musicians  did  during  the  Commonwealth 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  doings  of  the  royal  musicians  other 
than  those  already  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  church 
music  positions. 

Several  royal  musicians  fought  in  the  Royalist  army.  WILLIAM 
LAWES  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chester,  in  1645.  Fuller  in  his 
Worthies  says: 

'Though  he  was  by  General  Gerrard  made  a  Commissary  on 
designe  to  secure  him  (such  Officers  being  commonly  shot-free  by 
their  place,  as  not  exposed  to  danger),  yet  such  the  activity  of  his 
spirit,  he  disclaimed  the  covert  of  his  office,  and  betrayed  thereunto 
by  his  own  adventurousness,  was  casually  shot  at  the  Siege  of  Chester, 
the  same  time  when  the  Lord  Bernard  Stuart  lost  his  life.  Nor  was 
the  King's  soul  so  ingrossed  with  grief  for  the  death  of  so  near  a 
kinsman,  and  noble  a  Lord,  but  that,  hearing  the  death  of  his  dear 
servant  William  Lawes,  he  had  a  particular  Mourning  for  him  when 
dead,  whom  he  loved  when  living,  and  commonly  called  "the  Father 
ofMusick'V 

HENRY  LAWES,  who  with  his  brother  was  in  the  King's  musical 
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service,  'betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  ladies  to  sing,  and 
by  his  irreproachable  life  and  gentlemanly  deportment  con 
tributed  more  than  all  the  musicians  of  his  time  to  raise  the 
credit  of  his  profession'  (Hawkins,  Ch.  CXXI).   He  published 
a  good  deal  of  music  during  the  Commonwealth  (contributing 
to  some  of  Playford' s  collections,  and  issuing  his  own  Ayres  and 
Dialogues  through  Playford),  and  when  the  opera  began  (see 
Chapter  XIII)  he  composed  for  that.   Playford  includes  him  in 
his  list  of  teachers  (Chapter  XI) .  There  is  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MSS.  33965,  ff.  58  and  58*)  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Receiver  General,  making  arrangements  for  the  payment  of 
his  salary  as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1647,  i.e.  three 
years  after  the  Ordinance  suppressing  church  music.    A  receipt  is 
appended. 

JOHN  WILSON,  one  of  the  King's  musicians  'for  Lutes,  ^  Viols, 
and  Voyces*,  when  the  disbandment  came  spent  some  time  in 
the  family  of  Sir  William  Walter,  of  Sarsden,  Oxfordshire,  until 
(see  Chapter  IX)  the  puritanized  University  of  Oxford  made 
him  its  Professor  of  Music. 

CHARLES  COLEMAN,  a  member  of  the  King's  orchestra, 
occupied  himself,  Playford  tells  us,  in  London  as  a  music 
teacher  (he  taught  the  viol),  was  recommended  in  1651  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  for  the  reformation  of  Cambridge 
University  for  a  doctorate  in  music,  which  he  duly  received 
(see  Chapter  XI),  and  when  the  opera  began  (see  Chapter 
XIII)  composed  music  for  it,  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  being 
amongst  the  vocalists  (see  Chapter  XIII).  On  the  Restoration 
he  went  back  into  the  royal  orchestra. 

GEORGE  HUDSON,  a  lutenist  and  singer  in  the  King's  service, 
spent  his  time  teaching  and  composing,  in  London.  Playford 
(see  Chapter  XI)  mentions  him  as  an  eminent  teacher  during 
the  Commonwealth  for  'Voyce  or  Viole'.  He  composed  music 
for  the  opera  when  it  began.  He  also  served  in  Cromwell's 
little  troupe  of  private  musicians  (see  Petition  earlier  in  the 
present  chapter).  On  the  Restoration  he  joined  the  royal  musical 
service  again.1 

DAVIS  (or  David)  MELL  (see  Chapter  XII  and  also  earlier  in 
the  present  chapter),  a  member  of  the  King's  orchestra,  played 
the  violin  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  became  one  of  the  musicians 
to  Cromwell,  walked  in  his  funeral,  and  on  the  Restoration 

1  There  is  singularly  little  in  Grove's  Dictionary  about  this  musician,  important 
in  his  time,  but  Mr.  Pulver,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Music,  has 
collected  quite  a  lot  of  information. 
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returned  to  the  royal  service.  Playford  includes  him  as  a  leading 
London  teacher  (see  Chapter  XI). 

JOHN  KINGSTON  (see  Chapter  IX),  one  of  the  King's  musical 
servants,  became  organist  to  Cromwell  and  music  teacher  of  his 
daughter,  and  on  the  Restoration  resumed  his  royal  service. 
Playford  includes  him,  also,  as  a  leading  London  teacher. 

So  on  the  whole  it  looks  as  though  the  musicians  of  both 
church  and  palace  adapted  themselves  fairly  flexibly  to  the 
new  conditions.  There  must  have  been  some  sufferers,  of 
course,  temporary  or  permanent,  but  when  one  comes  to  bring 
together  the  available  information,  the  suffering  looks  a  good 
deal  less  than  one  would  have  imagined — largely  due  to  the 
general  demand  for  the  services  of  musicians  that  plainly 
existed.  My  impression  is  that  Hingston  and  his  colleagues 
greatly  exaggerated  the  want  occasioned  by  the  disbandment 
of  cathedral  musical  forces,  but  it  may  be  that  the  common 
singing  men,  having  no  high  musical  qualifications  (and  in  general 
perhaps,  no  ability  to  teach  an  instrument)  suffered  a  good  deal, 
and  it  may  also  be  that  the  allusion  was  chiefly  to  these. 

What  happened  to  the  Musicians  of  the  Restored  Monarchy 

As  so  much  has  at  times  been  said  about  the  hardship  inflicted 
on  the  musical  profession  by  the  Puritan  rule,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  the  matter  more  closely.  Three  means  of  earning  were 
stopped:  (a)  organ  playing  and  choir  singing  in  churches, 
(b)  playing  and  singing  in  theatres,  (c)  playing  and  singing  at 
Court  (though,  as  has  been  seen  in  Chapter  IX,  that  partly 
continued) .  As  concerns  the  last  means  of  support  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Restoration  brought  little  relief.  Is  it  worse  to 
have  one's  salary  cut  off  by  the  coming  of  a  republic  or  to  have 
it  nominally  restored  by  the  return  of  a  monarchy  that  does  not 
pay  its  debts?  In  Pepys's  Diary  (19  December  1666)  we  find 
the  following  reference  to  a  meeting  with  that  Hingston  whom 
we  have  seen  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  in  his  life  as  private 
musician  to  Cromwell.  Pepys  happened  one  day  upon  €Mr. 
Hingston,  the  organist  (my  old  acquaintance)5,  took  him  eto 
the  Dog  Tavern',  had  a  good  chat  with  him  and  got  him  to 
'set  a  Base'  to  a  song  Pepys  had  written.  They  talked  of  the 
King's  musicians: 

'Many  of  the  Musique  are  ready  to  starve,  they  being  five  years 
behindhand  for  their  wages;  nay  Evans,  the  famous  man  upon  the 
Harp,  having  not  his  equal  in  the  world,  did  the  other  day  die  for 
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mere  want,  and  was  fain  to  be  buried  of  the  almes  of  the  parish, 
and  carried  to  his  grave  at  dark  without  one  linke  [torch]  but  that 
Mr.  Kingston  met  it  by  chance  and  did  give  i<zd.  to  buy  two  or  three 
links.  He  says  all  must  come  to  ruin  at  this  rate  and  I  believe  him.5 

Another,  and  more  general,  passage  in  Pepys  (29  July  1667), 
six  months  later,  confirms  this  gloomy  statement.  He  has  been 
talking  to  a  fellow  government  official,  Mr.  Povy,  and  reports: 

*He  tells  me  that  the  King  hath  not  greater  enemies  in  the  world 
than  those  of  his  own  family  [i.e.  household];  for  there  is  not  an 
officer  in  the  house  almost  but  curses  him  for  letting  him  starve,  and 
there  is  not  a  farthing  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  buying  of  them 
bread.5 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  MUSICAL  LIFE  IN  A  NON-PURITAN 

COLONY 

HAD  I  had  time  when  pursuing  my  researches  in  America  I 
should  have  liked  to  make  as  close  a  search  of  the  records 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia  as  I  did  of  those  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  comparison  of  the  part  played  by  music  in  the 
social  life  of  the  two  would  have  been  interesting.  This  must 
be  left  for  another  visit,  or,  perhaps,  another  hand. 

There  is  a  valuable  book  on  The  Social  Life  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  by  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  late  Correspond 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  author  of 
several  other  standard  works,  such  as  a  History  of  Virginia,  an 
Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (2  vols.),  and 
an  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (2  vols.). 
Mr,  Bruce  says  of  the  seventeenth-century  Virginians: 

CA11  the  records  go  to  show  that  their  diversions,  whether  within 
or  without  of  doors,  differed  little  from  those  of  their  English  kindred, 
and  that  these  diversions  were  enjoyed  with  all  that  extreme  hearti 
ness  which  distinguished  the  English  people  in  all  their  sports  unless 
they  had  come  under  the  gloomy  influence  of  the  austere  fanaticism 
of  the  Puritans  .  .  .  For  the  amusement  of  the  guests  in  the  house, 
as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the  family,  musical  instruments  were  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  the  planters'  residences:  there  are  frequent 
references  in  the  inventories  to  the  virginal,  the  hand  lyre,  the  fiddle, 
the  violin,  and  also  to  the  recorder,  flute  and  hautboy,  as  a  part  of 
personal  estates.* 

Mr.  Bruce  is  an  authority  on  Virginia  but  not  on  Puritanism, 
and  we  can  accept  what  he  says  above  as  to  amusements  in 
Virginia  without  admitting  that  in  the  old  country  Puritanism 
showed  an  'austere  fanaticism',  exercised  a  'gloomy  influence', 
and  restrained  sport  as  such.  I  cannot  find  that  in  any  English 
territory  indoor  or  outdoor  recreation  was  more  restrained  than 
in  any  other:  there  was  in  England,  in  New  England,  and  in 
Virginia  itself  a.  fatherly  desire  to  protect  people  from  their  own 
follies  and  to  avoid  certain  dreaded  dangers  to  the  community, 
but  that  was  alL 

I  take  the  following  from  CA  Report  of  the  Manner  of 
Proceeding  in  the  General  Assembly  convened  at  James  citty 
in  Virginia,  July  30,  1619'.  It  is  quoted  in  Original  Narrations  of 
Early  American  History — Narratives  of  Early  Virginia^  edited  by 
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Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  LL.D.   Please  remember  that  this  comes 
not  from  New  England  but  from  Virginia. 

'Against  gaining  at  dice  and  Gardes  be  it  ordained  by  this  present 
assembly  that  the  winner  or  winners  shall  lose  all  his  or  their  win- 
ninges  and  both  winners  and  loosers  shall  forfaite  ten  shillings  a 
man,  one  ten  shillings  whereof  to  go  to  the  discoverer,  and  the  rest 
to  charitable  and  pious  uses  in  the  Incorporation  where  the  faulte  is 
comitted. 

*  Against  drunkenness  be  it  also  decreed  that  if  any  private  person 
be  found  culpable  thereof  for  the  first  time  he  is  to  be  reproved 
privately  by  the  Minister,  the  second  time  publiquely,  the  third 
time  to  lye  in  boltes  12  howers  in  the  house  of  the  Provost  Marshall 
and  to  pay  his  fee,  and  if  he  still  continue  in  that  vice,  to  undergo 
such  severe  punishment  as  the  Governor  and  Counsell  of  Estate  shall 
thinke  fitt  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  But  if  any  officer  offende  in  this 
crime,  the  first  time  he  shall  receive  reproof  from  the  Governour,  the 
second  time  he  shall  openly  be  reproved  in  the  church  by  the  minister 
and  the  third  time  he  shall  first  be  comitted  and  then  degraded. 
Provided  it  be  understood  that  the  Governor  hath  always  power  to 
restore  him  when  he  shall  in  his  discretion  thinke  fitte.* 

It  is  my  impression  that  if  the  legal  enactments  of  the  New 
England  colonies  and  of  Virginia  during  the  seventeenth  cen 
tury  were  searched  for  'blue'  colouring  matter,  and  the  results 
posted  into  parallel  columns,  it  would  be  found  wellnigh  im 
possible  for  any  one  but  the  person  who  had  made  the  com 
pilation  to  say  which  column  attached  to  the  northern  territory 
and  which  to  the  southern.  William  J.  Long,  in  his  American 
Literature,  A  Study  of  the  Men  and  the  Books  that  in  the  Earlier  and  the 
Later  Times  reflect  the  American  Spirit  (Boston,  1913),  very  reason 
ably  defends  the  New  England  Puritan  rulers  as  follows: 

'We  have  been  misled  to  think  that  Colonial  magistrates  and  clergy 
had  too  much  power,  and  were  meddlesome  and  intolerant.  The 
fact  is  that  their  power,  which  was  wholly  democratic,  lay  in  their 
superior  education,  for  which  they  were  greatly  honored  and  trusted. 
As  we  meet  them  in  Mather's  pages,  we  find  them  gentle,  tolerant, 
kindly,  busy  with  serving  humanity,  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  free 
government,  but  making  every  sacrifice  to  avoid  religious  contro 
versy.  "Oh,  mildness  and  cheerfulness,  with  reverence,  how  sweet  a 
companion  art  thou!"  cries  John  Rogers,  whose  Form  for  a  Minister's 
Life  reflects  the  strong  faith  in  God  and  loyal  service  to  man  which 
characterized  the  Colonial  clergy. 

'Again,  if  we  have  thought  of  the  Puritans  as  stern,  hard,  unlovely 
men,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  regarded  charity  as  the  first 
of  all  virtues.' 
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We  must  not  take  it  that  the  idea  of  compulsion  in  Sabbath 
observance  was  peculiar  to  New  England  or  to  the  Puritan 
period.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  A  hundred 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  left  England  people  there 
had  to  attend  Sunday  service.  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Music 
(1776),  says: 

'Within  the  time  of  memory  it  was  customary  for  the  church 
wardens  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  to  perambulate  their  parishes 
on  Sundays  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  search  the  taverns 
and  alehouses;  and  if  they  found  any  persons  drinking  therein,  to 
turn  them  out,  and  deal  with  the  keepers  of  such  houses  according 
to  law.' 

Hawkins,  by  the  way,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a 
magistrate,  and  knew  all  about  these  matters. 

Remember  that  Virginia  in  its  early  days  had  a  regulation 
compelling  every  man  and  woman  to  attend  church  twice 
every  working  day,  upon  pain  of  losing  his  or  her  day's  allowance 
for  the  first  omission,  for  the  second  to  be  whipped,  and  for  the 
third  to  be  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  six  months.  And  that 
for  Sunday  absence  the  penalties  were  still  more  severe: 

*  Every  man  or  woman  shall  repair  in  the  morning  to  divine  service 
and  sermons,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  divine  service  and  catechism 
upon  pain  for  the  first  fault  to  lose  their  provision  and  allowance  for 
the  whole  week  following;  for  the  second  to  lose  the  said  allowance 
and  also  to  be  whipped;  and  for  the  third  to  suffer  death/ 

Remember,  too,  that  in  Virginia  all  new-comers  had  to 
report  themselves  to  the  clergyman,  to  be  instructed  and 
catechized,  and  that  whipping  was  the  penalty  for  non-com 
pliance  with  this  order,  as  it  was  for  the  crime  of  cunworthily 
demeaning5  oneself  'unto  any  preacher  or  minister  of  God's 
word',  or  failing  cto  hold  them  in  all  reverent  regard  or  dutiful 
entreaty'.1 

People  'with  a  down  on'  the  Puritans  are  constantly  either 
blaming  them  for  what  was  general  in  those  days,  or  else 
unconsciously  selecting  facts  so  as  to  bear  unfairly  against  them. 

1  I  find  these  wellnigh  incredible  regulations  in  that  generally  very  reliable  book 
Dr.  John  Brown's  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  and  their  Puritan  Successors 
(London,  1895),  where  they  are  given  as  explaining  why  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
would  not  consider  going  as  ordinary  settlers  under  the  Virginia  Company. 
Dr.  Brown  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  regulations,  and  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  of  writing  this  book  I  have  not  the  means  of  reference  to  enable  me  to  find 
these  facts.  I  take  all  this  to  be  part  of  the  harsh  administration  of  the  notorious 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  (in  charge,  with  an  interval,  from  1609  to  1616),  but  I  am  not 
sure,  as  I  have  seen  something  like  it  dated  the  year  after  his  departure. 
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By  such  selection  any  desired  or  expected  results  can  be 
attained,  and  when  comparing  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies  it  is  customary  to  credit  Virginia  with  all  the  gaiety 
to  be  found  in  its  records  and  to  debit  New  England  with  all  the 
'puritanic'  legislation;  by  similar  juggling  the  process  could,  if 
we  wished,  readily  be  reversed,  so  as  to  make  Virginia  appear 
to  be  the  haunt  of  'Puritanism'  and  New  England  that  of  all 
that  is  bright  and  lively. 

To  illustrate  the  unfairness  of  this  general  process  let  me  give 
a  few  facts  that  spring  to  memory  concerning  certain  English 
men  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

A  detested  smoking  and  wrote  a  severe  book  against  it, 

B  smoked  freely. 

C  was  very  plain  in  apparel  and  esharply  checkt  such  clergymen 

whom  he  saw  goe  in  rich  and  gaudy  attire'. 
D  was  seen  clothed  in  purple  velvet. 
E  inordinately  frequented  sermons. 
F  would  not  on  any  account  sit  down  to  meals  without  first 

having  prayers. 

G  fully  approved  of  horse-racing. 
H  regularly    practised    the    drinking    of   healths    on    convivial 

occasions. 

I  'Happening  to  meet  in  the  street  a  certain  serving  man  who 
"used  to  go  with  his  hair  hanging  upon  his  ears  down  unto  his 
shoulders",  he  asked  him  if  his  master  or  any  of  his  fellows  wore 
their  hair  in  such  a  fashion,  or  how  he  dared  to  do  so.  The  man 
for  his  excuse  saying  that  he  had  made  a  vow,  Cromwell  said 
he  would  not  have  him  break  it,  but  he  should  go  to  prison 
until  it  was  fulfilled.3 

J  'Another  troop  of  horse  was  in  good  order  drawn  up,  by  which 
His  Majesty  passed.  ...  In  the  head  of  it  was  the  captain, 
gallantly  mounted  and  armed;  a  velvet  monteir  was  on  his 
head,  a  new  buff  coat  upon  his  back,  and  a  crimson  silk  scarf 
about  his  waist,  richly  fringed;  who,  as  the  King  passed  him 
with  an  easie  pace  (as  delighted  to  see  men  well  hors'd  and 
arm'd)  the  captain  gave  the  King  a  bow  with  his  head  all 
a-soldade,  which  His  Majesty  requited.' 

K  'His  sermons  seldom  lasted  less  than  three  and  a  half  hours.' 
Now  let  me  give  you  the  key.  A  is  James  I;  B  applies  to 
Essex,  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  other  leading  Puritan  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  writers;  C  is  Archbishop  Laud  (quotation  from 
Fuller);  D  is  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector;  E  is  James  I;  F  is 
Charles  I;  G  is  Oliver  Cromwell;  H  is  the  English  Puritan 
upper  class  in  general;  I  is  Thomas  Crpmwell,  Henry  VIIFs 
devoted  servant,  and  anything  but  a  Puritan;  the  troop  of 
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horse  described  in  J  is  one  of  Roundheads,  under  General 
Harrison,  the  regicide,  parading  before  the  captive  Charles  I 
(Sir  Thos.  Herbert,  Memoirs  of  the  Two  Last  Tears  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  /) ;  K  is  Isaac  Barrow,  the  famous  preacher  of  Charles  Fs 
reign  and  chaplain  to  the  King  (once  in  Westminster  Abbey 
he  was  only  stopped  by  the  vergers,  who  wanted  to  show  the 
church,  getting  the  organist  to  "blow  him  down"). 

Continuing  my  digression  on  the  unfairness  of  selecting 
incidents  and  facts  that  seem  to  tell  against  the  Puritans,  here 
is  a  bit  of  legislation  of  English  musicians  themselves,  thirty 
years  or  so  before  Puritanism  ruled  England.  It  is  an  extract 
from  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Musicians3  Company,  drafted  in  1 606 
(the  very  year  Virginia  got  its  charter) ,  according  to  the  power 
given  them  in  the  Charter  they  received  from  James  in  1604, 
submitted  by  them  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  duly  confirmed 
by  him  (see  Chapter  XVIII) : 

'Item:  it  is  ordained  that  no  person  using  the  said  Art  or  Science 
of  Musicians  of  London,  or  any  quality  or  faculty  of  dancing,  shall 
teach,  keep,  or  play,  nor  haunt,  exercise,  or  use,  any  dancing  in  any 
school  of  dancing  upon  any  Sabbath  Days  within  the  said  city  or 
liberties  thereof,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  same  city,  upon  pain 
to  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  forty  shillings. 

'Neither  shall  any  person  sing  any  ribaldry,  wanton,  or  lascivious 
songs  or  ditties  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  City  of  London  or 
liberties  thereof,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  same  city,  whereby 
God  may  be  dishonoured,  or  any  slander  or  infamy  may  arise  or  be 
given  of  or  to  the  said  science,  upon  pain  that  every  person  offending 
against  the  true  meaning  of  this  branch  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  for  his 
offence  ten  shillings,  and  suffer  imprisonment  of  his  or  their  bodies 
for  such  convenient  time  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  discretion  of 
the  master  and  wardens  of  the  same  society  for  the  time  being.' 

The  Musicians'  Company  had  complete  control  (including 
the  power  of  imprisonment!)  over  the  exercise  of  the  musician's 
profession,  in  all  its  branches,  in  so  far  as  London  was  concerned, 
and  these  two  bye-laws  were  thus  binding  on  all  dancing  masters 
and  singers  respectively.  Did  they  happen  to  be  issued  not  by 
the  musicians  themselves  but  by  the  Government,  and  to  be 
dated  during  the  Commonwealth  period,  instead  of  long  before 
it,  we  should  have  seen  them  creeping  into  books  (probably 
with  certain  quiet  omissions  or  tiny  changes)  as  an  example  of 
Puritan  rigidity, 

It  is,  by  the  way,  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
Musicians*  Company,  just  mentioned,  figures  in  the  list  of 
London  Companies  who  were  among  the  grantees  of  Virginia 
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(see  that  colony's  second  charter,  1609).  Eighty  and  ninety 
years  after  this  Virginia  was  prosecuting  its  inhabitants  for 
fiddling  and  dancing  on  the  Sabbath.  (See  Princess  Anne  County 
Records,  vol.  1691-1709,  p.  34.) 

Although  my  general  argument  for  the  moment  is  that,  to 
quote  James  Truslow  Adams,  'there  had  been  a  strong  Puritan 
tinge  to  the  thoughts  of  the  colonists  everywhere5,  yet,  in  fairness 
I  ought  to  add,  on  this  same  authority,  that  Puritanism  tended 
gradually  to  become  'more  narrow  and  little  in  New  England5. 
Adams  sees  the  effect  of  climate  in  the  respectively  less  and  more 
severely  'puritanic'  bent  of  the  two  regions  as  the  seventeenth 
century  wore  on  (The  Epic  of  America,  1931,  p.  55).  We  also  see 
the  effect  of  the  respectively  less  and  greater  pressure  of  life- 
conditions.  Speaking  of  New  England  he  says: 

'In  many  cases  splendid  effort  was  made  to  transmit  the  English 
standards  of  life  and  thought,  but  as  the  struggle  with  the  savages 
and  the  wilderness  continued,  it  became  evident  that  these  standards 
could  not  be  maintained  when  energy  was  continually  being  diverted 
and  consumed  by  the  incessant  toil  of  wilderness  breaking.  Some 
thing  had  to  be  cast  overboard,  and  it  proved  always  to  be  the  less 
immediately  "useful"  parts  of  man's  life,  the  aesthetic  and  intel 
lectual.  More  particularly  in  New  England  we  may  see  the  two 
tendencies  at  work — that  of  the  increased  demand  of  the  common 
man  to  share  in  the  good  things  of  life,  and  that  of  the  down  drag 
of  the  wilderness.' 

Coming  back  to  Virginia — in  John  Fiske's  Old  Virginia  and  her 
Neighbours  (Boston  and  New  York,  1898)  I  find  references  to  the 
virginals  (and  afterwards,  of  course,  the  fully  developed  harpsi 
chord)  as  being  commonly  found  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry, 
and  also,  not  infrequently,  hautboys,  flutes,  and  recorder  (no 
dates  are  given,  unfortunately).  He  describes  the  effects  of  a 
musician  who  died  in  1755  as  including  various  oratorios, 
manuscript  copies  of  Corelli's  sonatas,  and  other  music. 

All  these  things  may  very  well  be.  The  Virginian  colonists 
came  from  a  very  distinctly  higher  social  class  than  the  New 
Englanders.  By  that  I  mean  the  ruling  Virginians,  of  whom  we 
find  these  records.  There  was  another  class,  that  of  indentured 
servants,  that  certainly  enjoyed  no  such  luxuries,  but  contributed 
largely  to  make  them  possible  for  its  masters  and  mistresses  by 
conferring  leisure — of  which  little  seems  to  have  existed  in  New 
England.  To  enlarge  on  this  last  point:  the  lists  of  Virginian 
immigrants  class  many  as  'gentlemen5,  and  we  do  not  find  this 
in  the  lists  of  immigrants  to  the  New  England  colonies.  As 
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Welsted  says  (Tidewater  Virginia,  1929),  the  Virginian  planter 
cwas  an  administrator,  not  a  dirt-farmer*. 

If  we  study  such  records  as  remain  in  England  we  shall  find 
a  similar  distinction  as  to  musical  pursuits  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  virginal  and  viol  playing,  madrigal 
singing,  attendance  at  masques  (and,  later,  operas),  were  the 
pastimes  of  the  wealthier  and  more  leisured  classes,  wh^t  to-day 
we  call  the  'upper'  and  'upper  middle'  classes;  in  the  'lower 
middle'  and  'lower'  classes  such  recreations  were,  from  the 
nature  of  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  country, 
unfortunately  not  attainable. 

No  doubt  the  'lower'  and  'lower  middle'  classes  had  their 
musical  pleasures  also,  but  they  were  simpler  and  not  of  the  kinds 
that  usually  creep  into  written  or  printed  records.  I  have,  I 
hope,  shown  in  this  book  that  in  England  the  upper-class  and 
upper-middle-class  Puritans  (the  Cromwell-Milton- Whitelocke 
class)  found  constant  entertainment  in  music  and  dancing,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  show  in  any  great  measure  similar  evi 
dence  concerning  the  lower  classes — though  'tinker'  Bunyan's 
use  of  musical  illustration  and  incident  does  suggest  that  the 
interest  was  there. 

A  point  worth  remembrance  is  the  existence  of  a  closer  touch 
between  Virginia  and  the  old  country  than  between  New 
England  and  the  old  country.  Virginia  had  much  more  coming 
and  going,  and  this  was  continued  for  several  generations.  In 
Massie  and  Christian's  Homes  and  Gardens  of  Old  Virginia  (Rich 
mond,  1931)  I  see  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait,  by  Kneller, 
of  Martha  Blount  (1690-1762)  seated  at  a  harpsichord,  with  a 
scroll  of  music  on  her  lap,  inscribed  'as  sung  by  Mrs.  Tofts' 
(whose  brief  London  public  career  lasted  from  1703  to  1709). 
The  portrait  comes  from  Westover,  and  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  great  William  Byrd  the  Second,  who  built  that  house. 
How  the  portrait  came  to  Westover  I  do  not  know:  I  think  I 
have  heard  that  there  was  some  relationship  between  the  Byrds 
and  the  Blounts,  and  if  so  it  may  have  been  sent  over  as  a 
present  or  brought  back  from  England  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  Many  Virginian  families  visiting  England  had  their 
portraits  painted  by  Lely  and  Kneller:  I  gather  it  was  'the  thing 
to  do'.  Now  I  should  not  expect  to  find  Kneller  portraits  in 
New  England,  any  more  than  I  should  expect  to  find  mansions 
of  the  type  of  Westover.  The  possession  of  that  portrait  suggests 
intimate  connexion  maintained  with  the  fashionable  life  of 
England  in  Pope's  day  (Miss  Blount  was  Pope's  friend  and  enters 
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sometimes  into  his  poetry,  and  he  has  a  biting  epigram  on 
Mrs.  Tofts). 

There  were  no  Byrds  and  Westovers  (or  Washingtons  and 
Mount  Vernons)  in  New  England,  which  did  not  attain  any 
high  degree  of  affluence  or,  I  think,  produce  any  families  of  ease 
until  the  days  of  the  industrial  development. 

James  Truslow  Adams  emphasizes  the  point  I  am  making,  in 
the  following  passage: 

'The  Southerners  maintained  a  closer  connection  with  old  Eng 
land  than  any  of  the  other  colonists.  Living  on  their  estates,  fox 
hunting,  dancing,  visiting,  playing  cricket,  they  were  closely  allied  in 
sympathy  and  tastes  to  the  Tory  gentry  of  the  English  county 
families.  They  were  also  in  constant  relation  with  the  great  mercan 
tile  firms  of  London,  not  merely  as  buyers  and  sellers,  but  as 
permanent  clients  whose  cash  balances,  or,  much  more  often,  whose 
debits,  remained  on  the  books  of  their  correspondents  for  a  genera 
tion  or  more.  Owing  to  their  scattered  plantations,  any  school  for 
a  group  of  families  of  the  upper  class  would  have  been  difficult,  so 
the  children  were  taught  in  their  own  homes  by  tutors  who  were 
usually  imported  from  England.  When  older,  the  boys  not  seldom 
went  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  finish  their  education,  and  to  the 
Temple  to  study  law  and  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  sons  of  these 
American  planters  were  no  rare  visitants  in  London  society,  and 
brought  home  with  them,  when  they  returned,  English  social  training 
and  English  tastes.' 

A  great  deal  of  the  narrowness  that  undeniably  developed  in 
New  England  was  due  to  the  absence  of  widening  influences 
like  these.  Not  only  did  the  youth  of  New  England  lack  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  country  from  which  its  parents  and 
grandparents  had  come,  but  it  lacked  any  considerable  contact 
with  new-comers  from  that  country.  From  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  there  was 
practically  no  further  immigration.  The  colony  was  breeding 
in  and  in. 

As  time  went  on  the  development  of  the  strong  business  sense 
which  all  Europeans  still  consider  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
America,  became  another  factor.  'Thus  superimposed  on  the 
old  Puritan  and  pioneer  raising  of  work  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue, 
was  the  new  conception  of  business  as  somehow  a  social  and 
patriotic  duty*  (Adams,  p.  190).  Perhaps,  however,  this  factor 
belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  the 
one  we  are  considering:  but  when  it  did  come  into  operation 
it  was  more  powerful  in  the  gradually  industrialized  North  than 
in  the  more  agricultural  South. 
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So  far  as  size  of  white  population  goes,  Virginia  in  the  early 
days  was  much  the  same  as  Massachusetts.  In  the  1 640*8 
both  had  about  15,000  white  inhabitants  (in  1645  Connecticut, 
3,000;  Plymouth  3,000;  New  Haven  2,500). *  But  the  character 
of  the  populations  was  very  different. 

What  puzzles  one  a  little  about  all  the  American  colonies  is  the 
late  period  at  which  they  brought  forth  any  sort  of  a  composer, 
Francis  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia  being  always  considered  the 
very  first,  and  his  earliest  production  being  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  fancy  that,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
there  were  songs  and  harpsichord  'lessons'  coming  into  existence 
here  and  there  earlier  than  that. 

Of  one  thing  my  researches  have  made  me  certain.  If  there 
was  any  difference  between  the  degrees  of  musical  culture,  in 
early  days,  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  colonies,  it  was  not 
due  to  any  difference  in  laws  (as  so  often  alleged)  nor  even  to  a 
difference  in  general  public  opinion,  but  only  to  the  difference 
in  opportunity. 

1  Justin  Winsor's  History  of  America,  and  Trcvdyan,  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
IS  THERE  NO  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  THE  PURITANS? 

r  I  THE  response  to  this  is  pretty  decidedly  'None/9   There  is,  at 
JL  any  rate,  no  evidence  that  incriminates  the  Puritans  as  a 
body,  or  even  any  number  of  individual  Puritans. 

Most  or  all  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Puritans  objected  to 
music  evaporates  when  carefully  examined.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Merbecke,  who  may  certainly  be  looked  on  as  a  Puri 
tan  of  the  earlier  period,  and  who  was  actually  condemned  to 
death  under  Henry  VIII  for  too  Protestant  views — though  for 
tunately  pardoned. 

Merbecke  published  a  number  of  theological  works,  and, 
indeed,  this  kind  of  activity  at  last  came  to  hinder  his  composi 
tion.  In  his  Concordance  to  the  Bible  (published  1550)  is  a  dedica 
tion  to  Edward  VI,  in  which  he  says  that  he  was: 

'Altogether  brought  up  in  your  highnes  College  at  Wyndsore,  in 
the  study  of  Musicke  and  plaiying  on  Organs,  wherin  I  consumed 
vainly  the  greatest  part  of  my  life.* 

Now  Merbecke  may  have  come  to  feel  that  the  compiling 
of  concordances  was  a  nobler  occupation  than  the  playing  of 
organs,  but  he  certainly  never  felt  that  the  latter  occupa 
tion  was  wrong,  for  he  continued  in  his  office  of  organist  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle  (which  is  what  he  means 
by  *y°ur  highnes  College5),  for  about  another  forty-five  years 
after  he  wrote  these  words. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  in  all  ages,  people  who  whilst  not 
condemning  secular  music  have,  for  their  own  use,  preferred 
sacred — as  chiming  better  with  their  devotional  inclinations. 
(Compare  St.  James'  advice,  printed  on  the  title-page  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  1562;  see  Chapter  XVI.)  Thus  Richard 
Baxter,  1615-91  ('Epistle  to  the  Reader'  prefacing  his  Poetical 
Fragments),  after  saying  CI  know  such  learned  discreet  men  that 
know  not  what  a  tune  is,  nor  can  difference  one  from  another. 
I  wonder  at  them.  .  .  .*  &c.,  adds: 

*I  have  known  good  men  that  were  skilled  in  music,  and  much 
delighted  in  it,  and  yet  had  a  conceit  that  it  was  unlawful  in  a  Psalm 
or  holy  exercise^  I  so  much  differed  from  them  that  I  scarce  cared 
for  it  any  where  else;  and  if  it  might  not  be  holily  used,  it  should 
never  have  been  used  for  me.* 

This  expresses  a  mere  personal  preference  for  devotional  over 
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purely  recreative  song.  It  may  be  that  there  was  occasional 
actual  objection  taken  by  some  few  Puritans  to  the  latter.  The 
Puritan  divine,  Thomas  Ford  of  Exeter,  in  1653*  wrote  a 
systematic  treatise  in  a  series  of  sermons.  Singing  of  Psalms  the 
Duty  of  Christians. 

1.  That^ 

2.  What  I       must  SING 

3.  riow 

4.  Why  J 

He  quotes  James  v.  13  —  els  any  merry?  Let  him  sing  Psalms5, 
but,  apparently  answering  an  imagined  narrow  interpretation, 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  eother  songs  there  may  be  for  honest  de 
light  and  recreation,  for  ought  I  know,  even  as  a  man  may  play 
a  lesson  on  a  Lute  or  other  Instrument  to  refresh  his  spirit3. 

No  doubt  other  individual  Puritans  here  and  there  took 
Baxter's  view  of  music,  but  we  can  no  more  base  a  theory  of 
Puritan-contra-secular-music  on  that  than  we  can  base  any 
theory  of  the  nineteenth-century  High-Anglican  attitude  to 
animals  on  the  fact  that  the  famous  Robert  Stephen  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow  in  Cornwall,  took  ten  cats  with  him  to 
church  (afterwards  nine,  one  being  excluded  as  having  killed  a 
mouse  on  Sunday),  and  was  seen  with'a  little  dog  sitting  upon 
the  altar  step  at  communion  *in  the  position  that  is  usually 
attributed  to  a  deacon  or  server*  (see  Baring-Gould's  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow)  . 

There  is  a  passage  in  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding  which,  read 
by  itself,  would  seem  to  show  the  Puritan  conscience  as  against 
dancing,  bell  ringing,  and  sport  of  every  kind. 

'All  this  while  I  knew  not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  I  leave  my 
Sports  and  Play.'  (Par.  28  of  the  book.) 

'Now  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had  taken  much  delight 
in  Ringing,  but  my  Conscience  beginning  to  be  tender  I  thought 
such  practice  was  but  vain,  and  therefore  forced  myself  to  leave  it, 
yet  my  mind  hankered.  Wherefore  I  should  go  to  the  Steeple  house, 
and  look  on  it,  though  I  durst  not  ring.  But  I  thought  this  did  not 
become  Religion  neither,  yet  I  forced  myself,  and  would  look  on 
still.  But  quickly  after,  I  began  to  think,  Jaow9  if  one  of  the  Bells  should 
fall?  Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  Beam,  that  lay  overthwart 
the  Steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking  there  I  might  stand  sure.  But 
then  I  should  think  again,  Should  the  Bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might 
first  hit  the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill  me  for 


1  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  only  mentions  an  edition  of  1639.  a 
1653  edition  is  mentioned  by  Davey  in  his  History  of  English  Music  (2nd  edition, 
p.  252>  and  also  Appendix),  and  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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all  this  Beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the  Steeple-door;  and  now, 
thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough;  for,  if  a  Bell  should  then  fall,  I  can  slip 
out  behind  these  thick  Walls,  and  so  be  preserved  notwithstanding. 

cSo  after  this,  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring,  but  would  not  go 
further  than  the  Steeple-door;  but  then  it  came  into  my  Head, 
How,  if  the  Steeple  itself  should  fall?  And  this  thought,  It  may  fall 
for  ought  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on  did  continually  so 
shake  my  mind  that  I  durst  not  stand  at  the  Steeple-door  any  longer, 
but  was  forced  to  flee,  for  fear  the  Steeple  should  fall  upon  my  head. 

'Another  thing  was  Dancing,  I  was  a  full  year  before  I  could  quite 
leave  that.*  (Pars.  33-5.) 

All  this,  at  first  sight,  looks  to  be  in  flat  contradiction  of  what 
I  have  said  in  Chapter  I  about  Bunyan*s  happy  acceptance  of 
pleasure,  including  dancing,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  explanation  is  seen  in  turning  back  a  few  pages  in  Grace 
Abounding  (pars.  20-1): 

'But  one  day  amongst  all  the  Sermons  our  Parson  made,  his 
Subject  was,  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-day  and  of  the  Evil  of  Breaking 
that,  either  with  Labour,  Sports,  or  otherwise/ 

There  are  then  allusions  to  'Vice*  and  'Gaming',  and 
Bunyan's  well-known  self-reproaches  for  taking  part  in  *a  game 
of  Cat5  occurred  on  this  day  and  are  mentioned  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  sermon. 

At  this  period  (a)  bell-ringing,  sports,  and  dancing  took  place 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  (£)  a  good  deal  of  'gaming*  (i.e.  betting, 
and  this  is  where  the  Vice*  came  in)  was  associated  with  some 
of  the  sports.  These  things  had  to  be  on  the  Sabbath,  or  church 
festivals,  if  at  all,  because,  as  King  James  said  in  his  Book  of 
Sports  (1617),  'When  shall  the  common  people  have  leisure  to 
exercise  if  not  upon  the  Sunday,  and  holidays,  seeing  they  must 
apply  their  labour,  and  win  their  living  in  all  working  days?* 

The  following  extract  from  Richard  Baxter's  Divine  Appoint 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Day,  published  in  1696,  refers  to  the  re-enforce 
ment,  by  Archbishop  Laud,  of  the  Book  of  Sports  (enjoining  the 
playing  of  games  on  Sunday),  which  took  place  in  1633,  when 
Baxter  was  eighteen  years  old. 

*I  cannot  forget  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late  times  when  we  lost 
the  labours  of  some  of  our  conformable  godly  teachers,  for  not 
reading  publicly  the  book  of  Sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  town-piper,  hired  by  the 
year,  for  many  years  together,  and  the  place  of  the  dancing  assembly 
was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  either  read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise, 
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or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  pipe  and  tabor  continually 
in  our  ears.  Even  among  a  tractable  people  we  were  the  common, 
scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and  called  puritans,  precisians, 
and  hypocrites,  because  we  rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than 
to  do  as  they  did;  though  there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in 
our  family*  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to  play 
and  dance  out  of  public  service-time,  they  could  so  hardly  break  off 
their  sports  that  many  a  time  the  reader  [i.e.  the  clergyman]  was 
fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and  players  would  give  over.  Sometimes 
the  morris  dancers  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic  dresses,  with  morris-bells  jingling  at  their  legs; 
and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  out  presently  to 
their  play  again.* 

Compare  the  Character  of  *A  Plaine  Country  Fellow9  in  Earle's 
Microcosmographie  (1628). 

'Sunday  he  esteemes  a  day  to  make  merry  in,  and  thinkes  a  Bag 
pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  Evening  Prayer;  he  walkes  very  solemnly  after 
service  with  his  hands  coupled  behinde  him  and  censures  [i.e.  offers 
his  opinions  upon]  the  dauncing  of  the  parish.' 

See  also  S  tow's  Survey  of  London  (1598)  for  a  reference  to  the 
same  practice  at  an  earlier  period,  and  to  an  early  temporary 
repression: 

'The  youths  of  this  city  also  have  used  on  holy  days  after  evening 
prayer,  at  their  masters9  doors,  to  exercise  their  wasters  and  bucklers; 
and  the  maidens,  one  of  them  playing  on  a  timbrel,  in  sight  of  their 
masters  and  dames,  to  dance  for  garlands  hung  athwart  the  streets; 
which  open  pastimes  in  my  youth  being  now  suppressed,  worse 
practices  within  doors  are  to  be  feared.* 

And  see  further  Thomas  Cartwright's  Admonition  to  Parliament 
against  the  Use  of  Common  Prayer  (1572) : 

'If  there  be  a  bear  or  a  bull  to  be  baited  in  the  afternoon,  or  a 
jackanapes  to  ride  on  horseback,  the  minister  hurries  the  service  over 
in  a  shameful  manner,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  show.5 

I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  the  legend  of  Puritan 
hatred  of  amusements  comes  down  from  the  time  when  the 
English  Puritan  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  opposed  the 
Book  of  Sports.  This  was  a  declaration  issued  by  James  I  in  1617, 
which  enacted  that  on  Sundays,  after  divine  service,  'no  lawful 
recreation  should  be  barred*.  It  specified  dancing,  archery, 
leaping,  vaulting,  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  morris-dances,  &c. 
A  condition  of  the  permission  to  take  part  in  these  enjoyments 
was  that  the  participant  should  have  previously  attended  church. 
James  sent  out  an  order  to  the  clergy  of  the  whole  of  England 
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to  read  the  declaration  from  their  pulpits,  but  this  aroused  so 
much  opposition  that  he  withdrew  the  command. 

Sixteen  years  later  (1633)  Charles  I,  inspired  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  republished  the  declaration  and  insisted  on  its  being  read. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  severely  punished  for  refusal,  and  great 
bitterness  remained.  Some  ingeniously  obeyed  both  King  and 
conscience  by  solemnly  reading  the  declaration  as  ordered  and 
then  after  it  the  fourth  commandment,  cRemember  the  Sabbath 
Day  to  keep  it  holy',  adding  €This  is  the  law  of  God;  the  other 
the  injunction  of  man5  (NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans}. 

Eleven  years  after  this,  the  Puritan  element  being  in  parlia 
mentary  control  and  Charles  fighting  for  his  life,  the  'Long 
Parliament3  ordered  that  every  one  possessing  a  copy  should 
deliver  it  up  to  be  burnt  by  the  public  hangman. 

By  one  of  those  gentle  twists  that  are  so  much  more  effective 
than  a  downright  lie,  all  this  has  been  represented  as  showing 
the  antagonism  of  the  Puritan  to  fun  and  harmless  pleasure. 
This  is  nonsense.  Nobody  alleges  that  the  gay  Pepys  considered 
lute  playing  wrong  because  on  Sunday,  21  October  1660,  he 
wrote  in  his  Diary:  'To-day  at  noon  (God for  give  me)  I  strung  my 
lute,  which  I  had  not  touched  a  great  while  before.' 

Although  there  was  conflict  between  the  Puritans  and  non- 
Puritans  as  to  Sunday  sports  it  is  quite  an  error  to  credit  any 
one  party  in  State  or  Church  with  the  exclusive  practice  of 
severity  as  to  Sabbath-breaking  in  general.  In  England  laws 
on  the  subject  date  back  as  far  as  the  seventh  century.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  everybody  had  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  or 
submit  to  a  fine  of  twelve-pence,  and  it  is  still  the  law  that  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  required  to  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday, 
though  perhaps  not  one  such  member  in  a  hundred  thousand 
knows  this.  (See  the  very  informative  article  'Sunday5,  by  a 
Barrister-at-Law,  in  the  1929  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.) 

This  law  was,  I  recall,  invoked  as  late  as  1931  or  1932.  I  have 
not  kept  the  particulars  but  I  remember  that  they  were,  roughly, 
these — a  prominent  citizen  (I  think  an  alderman)  having  made 
himself  objectionable  to  some  of  the  shopkeepers  by  calling  atten 
tion  to  the  ancient  law  against  Sunday  trading,  they  ingeniously 
retaliated.  They  had  him  watched,  found  him  on  the  golf  links 
on  Sunday  during  service  time,  and  brought  him  into  court  for 
infringing  the  law  as  to  Church  Attendance.1 

1  Since  I  wrote  this  the  1677  Sunday  Observance  Act  has  been  brought  into  use 
by  the  Northamptonshire  Police  (May  1933)  to  prevent  a  Sunday  Air  Pageant.  No 
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As  late  as  the  eighteen-thirties  Hazlitt  was  contending  for  the 
English  Sunday  (essay  on  Merry  England) :  cLet  no  one  object  to 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  a  London  Sunday  compared  with  a 
Parisian  one.  It  is  a  part  of  our  politics  and  our  religion;  we 
would  not  have  James  the  First's  Book  of  Sports  thrust  down  our 
throats:  and  besides,  it  is  a  part  of  our  character  to  do  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  not  to  be  dancing  a  jig  and  on  our  knees  in  the 
same  breath.3 

In  the  American  colonies  the  non-Puritan  Virginia  had  passed 
a  Sabbath-observance  law  before  the  New  England  colonization 
had  begun  (see  last  chapter),  and  to  this  day  not  merely  the 
New  England  States  but  every  State  in  the  Union  retains  on  its 
statute-books  some  sort  of  law  controlling  the  freedom  of  its 
citizens  on  Sunday. 

Compare  an  early  law  of  Maryland:  *Noe  work  shall  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath  day  ...  no  Inordinate  Recreations  as  fowling, 
fishing,  hunting  or  other,  no  shouting  [sic]  of  Gunns.  .  .  .* 
(Proceedings  and  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
1637-64,  in  Archives  of  Maryland,  edited  by  W.  H.  Browne.) 

Undoubtedly  the  Puritan  party  more  generally  took  the  strict 
Jewish  view  of  the  Sabbath,  but  when  they  were  altogether 
out  of  power  and,  indeed,  being  subjected  to  humiliation  and 
persecution,  we  find  occurrences  like  this: 

'In  the  afternoon  Sr  Wm.  Waller,  with  the  assistance  of  Water 
men  and  Constables,  seized  on  several  boats  with  passengers,  to  the 
number  of  above  sixty  persons,  and  made  them  pay  five  shillings 
apiece  for  transgressing  the  Lord's  Day,  according  to  the  late  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  happened  well  for  the  poor  of  Westminster 
parish,  amongst  whom  it  was  distributed.* 

That  incident  occurred  (in  1678) — not  during  the  Common 
wealth,  but  during  the  reign  of  the  debonair  Charles  II  (see  the 
Newdigate  Family  Papers,  compiled  under  the  title  of  Cavalier 
and  Puritan  in  the  Days  of  the  Stuarts,  London,  1901,  and  compare 
Pepys's  Diary  for  Sunday,  14  September  1662). 

On  the  next  page  we  find  a  record  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Puritans  at  this  very  moment:  'Fourscore  Scots  came  in  a  ship 
from  Edinburgh  into  the  river  Thames  to  be  sold  for  Barbadoes 
as  slaves.  Several  shipmasters  refused  to  carry  them  because 
they  said  they  went  against  their  wills,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  meeting  in  a  field  and  there  praying  together.3 

doubt  some  Northamptonshire  people  are  talking  of  'Puritanism',  but  that  law 
dates  from  a  period  when  the  Puritan  sects  were  worshipping  in  any  hole  or  corner 
to  escape  cruel  persecution.  The  harsh  Corporation  Act  (1661),  Act  of  Uniformity 
(1662),  Conventicle  Act  (1664),  and  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  were  all  then  in  force. 
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The  long-held  tradition  of  the  severely  kept  Sabbath  has 
a  later-day  queer  echo  in  a  story  of  Bismarck's:  'The  "keep 
ing  holy  the  Sabbath-day",  is  a  perfectly  horrible  tyranny.  I 
remember  that  when  I  first  went  to  England,  and  landed  in 
Hull,  I  began  to  whistle  in  the  street.  An  Englishman  whom  I 
had  got  acquainted  with,  told  me  that  I  must  not  whistle — 
"Pray,  sir,  do  not  whistle!"  "Why  not;  is  whistling  forbidden 
here?"  "No,"  said  he,  "but  it  is  the  Sabbath."  This  so  disgusted 
me  that  I  at  once  took  my  ticket  by  another  steamer  going  to 
Edinburgh,  as  I  did  not  choose  not  to  be  able  to  whistle  when  I 
had  a  mind  to'  (Busch,  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German  War^  1879). 
To  Edinburgh  to  escape  Sabbatarianism !  Evidently  Bismarck 
did  not  spend  Sunday  there  after  all,  as  he  would  have  discovered 
his  mistake. 

Bunyan  and  Bismarck — two  centuries  separate  their  youth, 
and  throughout  that  period  some  measure  of  Sabbatarian  strict 
ness  endured  in  Britain. 

Dancing,  bell-ringing,  &c.,  then,  in  Grace  Abounding^  which  is 
a  description  of  Bunyan's  own  spiritual  struggles,  implied 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  his  repentance  for  having  been  a  dancer 
and  a  bell-ringer  is  a  repentance  for  having,  as  he  thought, 
broken  the  Fourth  Commandment.1  His  Pilgrim* s  Progress  allu 
sions  show  that  to  dancing,  as  such,  he  had  no  objections;  his 
Grace  Abounding  allusions  show  that  to  dancing  as  it  was  practised 
and  practicable  at  that  date  in  the  English  villages  he  objected 
strongly.  In  par.  298  of  Grace  Abounding,  Bunyan  refers  in  a 
passing  way  to  dancing,  without  any  thought  of  its  being  a  sin: 

*A  tinkling  Cymbal  is  an  instrument  of  Musick,  with  which  a 
skilful  Player  can  make  such  melodies  and  heart-inflaming  Musick 
that  all  who  hear  him  play  can  scarcely  hold  from  dancing',  &c. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  apply  this  by  likening  the  cymbal  to 
'gifted  men  in  the  hand  of  Christ',  whom  he  can  use  cto  affect 
the  Souls  of  his  People  in  his  Church'. 

And  in  his  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls  (see  Chapter  X)  Bunyan  recurs 
to  his  early  pastime  of  change-ringing  and  turns  it  to  spiritual 
account,  comparing  its  practitioners  to  the  Powers  of  the  Soul : 

Or  if  these  Ringers  do  the  Changes  ring 
Upon  my  Bells,  they  do  such  Musick  make, 

My  Soul  then  (Lord)  cannot  but  bounce  and  sing, 
So  greatly  her  they  with  her  Musick  take. 

1  See  in  the  British  Museum  the  Parliamentary  Ordinance  of  6  April  1644  (the 
time  of  the  burning  of  the  Book  of  Sports) .  It  forbids  the  practice  of  various  exercises 
on  Sunday  >  including  'Ringing  of  Bels  for  pleasure  or  pastime*. 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  such  images  coining  from  one  who 
believed  the  change-ringing  of  the  English  country-side  to  be 
a  sin.  It  is  very  disappointing  to  find  Dr.  G.  B.  Harrison  in  his 
thoughtful  John  Bunyan,  a  Study  in  Personality  (London,  1928), 
entirely  misunderstanding  his  hero's  attitude  as  to  bell-ringers. 

The  Puritan  attitude  to  the  old  English  practice  of  change- 
ringing  seems  (to  say  the  very  least)  to  have  been  entirely 
tolerant.  I  have  been  able  to  come  across  nothing  to  show  that 
objection  was  made  to  it  by  any  one.  H.  B.  Walters,  in  Church 
Bells  of  England  (Oxford  University  Press,  1912),  says:  clt  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  Commonwealth  was  a  time  when  little 
bell  founding  was  done.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the 
careers  of  founders  living  about  this  time,  such  as  Miles  Graye 
of  Colchester,  the  Purdues  of  Bristol,  or  the  Hodsons  of  London, 
will  show  that  their  activity  between  1650  and  1660  was  almost 
as  great  as  after  the  Restoration.'  Mr.  Walters  gives  several 
instances  of  the  pious  embossed  inscriptions  commonly  found 
on  bells  being  carefully  filed  off  by  the  official  Puritan  visitors 
of  churches  as  embodying  'idolatrous'  sentiments — which, 
again,  shows  that  to  the  bells,  as  such,  there  was  no  objection. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  vigorously  anti-Puritan  Anthony 
Wood,  in  his  Life,  speaks  of  having  learnt  the  art  of  change- 
ringing  at  Cassington,  Oxon.,  during  the  period  of  Puritan 
control,  on  the  peal  of  six  bells  'then  newly  put  up\  And  he  tells 
how  during  the  same  period  his  college  (Merton)  recast  its 
five  bells  into  eight  (Wilson,  the  university  Professor  of  Music, 
supervising  the  tuning)  and  how  he  himself  'plucked  at  them 
often  with  some  of  his  fellow-colleagues  for  recreation  sake*  (see 
entries  under  February  1652-3,  January  1656-7,  May  1657). 

I  think  it  right  to  enter  on  this  explanation,  because  I  wish 
to  leave  no  loop-hole  for  misunderstanding.  Grace  Abounding  is 
still  published  in  a  good  many  editions,  so  is  evidently  still  read, 
and  some  reader  coming  across  the  passage  about  the  sins  of 
bell-ringing  and  dancing,  and  not  relating  it  with  the  other 
passages,  might  easily  fail  to  reconcile  it  with  either  my  general 
statements  about  the  Puritan  attitude  or  with  Bunyan's  own 
allusions  in  the  other  book  mentioned.  Froude,  in  his  Bunyan 
('English  Men  of  Letters'  series),  has  misunderstood  passages 
from  Grace  Abounding  because  he  has  read  them  in  an  isolated  way; 
he  actually  says  (talking  of  music  and  dancing) :  'Pleasure  of  any 
kind,  even  the  most  innocent,  he  considered  to  be  a  snare  to 
him  and  abandoned  it.'  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  Even  Dr. 
John  Brown,  Bunyan's  most  sympathetic  and  most  authoritative 
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biographer,  has  failed  to  understand  his  position  about  the  bell- 
ringing  (Tercentenary  Edition  of  John  Bunyan,  his  Life,  Times  and 
Work,  London,  1928,  p.  60).  Yet  it  is  simple  enough. 

The  misrepresentation  of  the  views  of  the  Puritans  _  upon 
music  seems  to  come,  in  part,  from  this  careless  reading  of 
references  to  the  art  in  Puritan  literature.  The  writers  of  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  are  not  always 
clear  in  the  arrangement  of  their  matter.  They  often  seem  to 
say  one  thing  in  one  chapter  and  another  thing  in  another,  and 
it  is  only  by  bringing  the  two  passages  together  and  allowing 
them  to  bear  on  one  another  that  we  can  gather  what  are  the 
writer's  views;  if  we  quote  the  one  without  the  other  we  give 
a  most  unfair  impression. 

Take  as  an  instance  the  early  Puritan  divine,  Thomas 
Becon,  D.D.  (1512-67),  one  of  the  'Six  Preachers'  of  Canter 
bury  Cathedral,  who  after  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  fled  to  Stras 
bourg  to  avoid  worse  evils,  and  only  returned  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne.  If  you  fasten  upon  his  phrase  about 
'filthy  and  trifling  songs  of  drunken  musicians,  which  rather 
provoke  one  unto  fleshly  fantasies  than  unto  virtuous  exercises' 
you  may  hastily  write  him  down  as  the  real  Puritan  music- 
hater  discovered  at  last. 

He  shows  a  bias  against  church  music  (in  The  Jewel  of  Joy) : 

'There  have  been  (would  God  there  were  not  now!)  which  have 
not  spared  much  riches  in  nourishing  idle  singing-men  to  bleat  in 
their  chapels,  thinking  so  to  do  God  an  high  sacrifice,  and  to  pipe 
down  their  meat  and  their  drink,  and  to  whistle  them  asleep.  .  .  .' 

He  is  so  intent  on  the  devout  life  that  he  deprecates  the  expendi 
ture  of  much  time  or  attention  on  music  as  a  recreation: 

'To  say  the  truth,  music  is  a  more  vain  and  trifling  science  than 
it  becometh  a  man,  born  and  appointed  to  matters  of  gravity,  to 
spend  much  time  about  it.' 

But  if  we  read  a  page  or  two  further  we  find  an  amplification  of 
the  thought  of  the  one  last  quoted: 

'Vain  and  transitory  it  is  indeed:  notwithstanding  music  may  be 
used,  so  it  be  not  abused.  If  it  be  solemnly  exercised  and  reputed  as  an 
handmaid  to  virtue,  it  is  tolerable;  otherwise  it  is  execrable  and  to 
be  abhorred  of  all  men.' 

Becon  was  evidently  not  himself  a  music-lover;  the  art  did 
not  appeal  to  him,  it  is  clear.  He  feels  towards  music  much  as 
I  (probably  foolishly)  feel  towards  stamp-collecting;  I  can  see 
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there  is  some  interest  in  it,  but  when  I  hear  of  grown  men 
spending  pounds  and  hours  on  their  collections  I  wonder  why 
they  cannot  find  something  better  to  do.  Becon  allows  music, 
but  is  distressed  that  cmany  covet  to  excel  in  singing,  playing, 
and  dancing,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  word  very  few3. 
He  realizes  that  music  has  its  value  but  thinks  that  cit  is  not  so 
excellent  a  thing,  that  a  Christian  man  ought  earnestly  to  rejoice 
in  it3. 

I  quote  the  little-known  Becon  with  some  satisfaction,  because 
I  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  coolest  towards  music  of  all  the 
Puritans  I  have  met  and  that  in  setting  forth  his  views  I  am 
edoing  the  fair  thing*. 

There  is  what,  from  various  internal  evidence,  looks  as  if  it 
were  intended  as  a  reproof  of  Becon's  lukewarmness  about 
music,  in  The  Praise  of  Musicke  (isSG),1  by  John  Case,  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  He  defends  church  music,  saying  that: 

cThe  holy  Ghost,  the  author  of  the  Psalms,  appointed  and  com 
manded  them  by  the  prophet  David,  to  be  song,  and  to  be  song  most 
cunningly,  and  to  be  song  with  divers  artificiall  instruments  of 
Musicke,  and  to  bee  song  with  sundry,  severall,  and  most  excellent 
notes  and  tunes.* 

He  agrees  that  abuses  occur: 

c  Verily  I  do  no  wise  allowe  that  men  at  the  reading  of  the  chapters 
shold  walke  in  the  bodie  of  the  church,  and  when  the  Orgaun 
play,  give  attentive  heede  thereunto:  as  if  the  whole  and  better  part 
of  the  service  did  consist  in  Musick.  For  this  is  a  wonderful  abuse.*2 

But  he  lays  it  down  (quoting  St.  Augustine  as  an  authority) 
that  people  who  blame  music  for  the  abuse  of  music  are  blaming 
a  good  thing  because  individuals  overdo  it: 

*But  if  they  would  learne  to  lay  the  fault  where  the  fault  is,  they 
might  easily  learne  to  satisfie  themselves  herein:  for  it  is  not  the  faulte 
of  musicke  if  thou  bee  too  much  therewith  allured,  but  thine  own.* 

When  alleging  Turitan  repression*  writers  sometimes  men 
tion  restrictions  on  street  musicians  and  musical  vagabonds 
in  general.  Such  have  been  controlled  in  all  periods  and  all 
countries  and  from  various  and  quite  unpuritanical  motives. 
For  one  example,  out  of  dozens,  see  Grove*s  Dictionary  of  Music, 
under  'Rebec',  where  it  will  be  found  that  in  France  in  1628 
the  use  of  the  violin  was  forbidden  in  cabarets  and  the  like 
(only  the  earlier  and  cruder  Rebec  being  allowed),  and  that  as 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  MS.  of  the  same  name  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

2  It  goes  on  to-day,  as  any  English  cathedral  verger  could  tell  us. 
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late  as  1742  the  use  of  the  violin  was  still  forbidden  to  street 
performers.  The  motive  behind  such  repression  as  this  was 
usually  (as  in  this  case)  not  Puritanism  but  professionalism — 
the  better  class  of  musicians  being  in  those  days  banded  into  a 
rigid  trades  union  something  like  the  British  Medical  Council 
or  the  Law  Council  of  to-day. 

I  cannot  claim  to  know  everything  about  the  social  habits  of 
the  Puritans,  but  I  can  say  that,  so  far  as  my  researches  go, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  have  failed  to  find  evidence  of  their 
opposing  any  kind  of  pleasure,  as  such.  Cromwell  in  a  speech 
to  Parliament  in  1656  refers  to  the  suspension  of  certain 
pleasures — cWe  cannot  have  our  horse-races,  cock-fightings  and 
the  like'.  He  says:  'I  do  not  think  these  are  lawful  except 
to  make  them  recreations' — by  which  I  understand  that  his 
objection  was  to  their  being  pursued  in  an  engrossing  way,  as 
ends  in  themselves.  They  were  stopped,  he  says,  Tor  necessary 
ends',  by  which  he  meant  that  these  great  gatherings  conduced 
to  Royalist  plots  (see  Carlyle's  CromweWs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
Part  IX) .  On  one  occasion  he  was  appealed  to  to  allow  a  horse 
race  and  did  so  (see  Morley's  Cromwell,  pp.  409,  449,  and  450). 
Richard  Cromwell,  ca  man  of  strict  morals  and  strong  religious 
feeling',  was  nevertheless  'well-skilled  in  hawking,  hunting, 
horse-racing,  with  other  sports  and  pastimes'  (see  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  for  a  summary  of  his  character). 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  Puritan  attitude 
to  recreation  in  general  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  the  long-popular  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  This,  though  it  ap 
peared  during  the  Protectorate  (1657),  is  a  thoroughly  Anglican 
publication,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  King,  was  much  about  his  person 
during  his  captivity,  and  was  a  favourite  preacher  of  his. 
Most  likely,  indeed,  Hammond  was  the  actual  author  of  this 
famous  work,  which  was,  for  a  century  and  a  half  or  more,  to 
be  found  in  every  pious  Anglican  home.  Some,  however, 
attribute  it  to  Richard  Allestree,  who  during  the  Civil  War  was 
much  occupied  in  carrying  dispatches  between  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  future  Charles  II — who  later  made  him  his  chaplain 
and  Provost  of  Eton;  others  credit  with  it  the  future  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  High-Churchman  and  non-juror,  and  so  on.  Its 
author  will  now  never  be  positively  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  no  Puritan. 

The  section  on  'Recreations'  lays  it  down  that  they  must 
(i)  be  lawful,  (2)  be  used  with  moderation,  (3)  not  'divert  us 
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from  our  more  necessary  employment',  and  so  forth.  Above 
all,  they  are  not  to  lead  us  to  forget  that  the  most  important 
use  of  our  time  is  that  of 'making  our  calling  and  election  sure'. 
Puritan  and  High  Anglican  were  at  one  on  this  subject:  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  special  Puritan  attitude  to  recreation,  any  more  than  there 
was  one  to  art. 

This  matter  has,  however,  already  been  touched  on  in  the 
'Interlude'  following  Chapter  VI. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Evelyn's  Diary  (25  October  1695)  that 
may  be  thought  to  illustrate  a  sort  of  narrow  attitude  towards 
music: 

cThe  Archbishop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith,  to  visit  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind;  a  very  mortifying  sight.  .  .  » 
He  had  newly  buried  £200  of  music-books  six  feet  underground, 
being,  as  he  said,  love  songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himself  psalms 
and  religious  hymns  on  the  theorbo.' 

Morland  (the  great  physicist  and  ingenious  inventor)  was  then 
seventy  years  of  age  and  within  two  months  of  his  death. 
Although  at  one  time  closely  associated  with  the  Puritan  party 
(forty  years  before  he  had  made  one  of  Whitelocke's  Embassy 
to  Sweden — see  Chapter  XII),  he  had  separated  from  it.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  Cromwell  was  on  the  point  of  stabbing 
Morland,  and  it  was  also  reported  that  Cromwell's  death  was 
due  to  poison  administered  by  Morland  cin  a  posset'.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  Charles  II.  As  old  age  approached  he  had 
turned  to  piety  and  had  written  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Tenison 
stating  his  intention  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  cin  Christian 
solitude'  (see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography) .  That  he  possessed 
£200  worth  of  'love  songs  and  vanity'  shows  that  he  must  have 
been  long'  devoted  to  music  (probably  the  value  of  £200  was 
made  up  largely  by  manuscript — perhaps  copied  for  him  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  as  was  common  then;  otherwise  the  sum 
seems  excessive),  and  thirty  years  earlier  Evelyn  had  recorded, 
'I  went  to  see  Sir  Samuel  Morland's  inventions  and  machines, 
arithmetical  wheels,  quench-fires,  and  new  harp\  The  fact  that 
he  buried  'love  songs  and  vanity'  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
turned  against  music  as  such.  Purcell  (who  died  in  this  year) 
had  written  catches  that  many  quite  unpuritanical  people  if 
they  found  them  in  their  houses  to-day  would  hasten  to  bury 
or  burn.  When  the  interment  of  this  music  of  Morland  took 
place  there  had  been  thirty-five  years  of  Restoration  freedom 
in  musical  publication  and  such  things  as  Tom  D'Urfey's  Pills 
to  Purge  Melancholy  (as  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  truly  says, 
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cdisfigured  with  the  grossest  obscenity3)  had  enjoyed  an  exten 
sive  circulation.  A  blind  and  pious  old  man  who  knew  that  his 
life  was  ended  would  not  trouble  to  distinguish.  'Bury  the  lot !' 
would  be  his  order  to  his  servant  and  then  he  would  feel  happier 
and  tell  his  friends  what  he  had  done — not  minimizing  the 
value ! 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  easy  way  in  which  some  highly 
esteemed  authors  have  handled  the  truth  about  the  Puritans  I 
may  mention  the  much  respected  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's  refer 
ence  to  this  incident  in  his  Old  Country  Life,  which,  first  issued 
in  1889,  had  many  editions  during  the  following  quarter-cen 
tury  and  is  still  widely  current.  He  mentions  an  incident  of 
1648  (distorting  it),  alleges,  without  the  very  slightest  justifica 
tion,  that  the  Puritans  'probably  destroyed*  a  great  many  Viols, 
lutes,  and  other  instruments',  and  then  goes  on,  without  break 
of  paragraph,  cOne  gentleman,  when  he  adopted  Puritanism, 
had  a  deep  hole  dug  in  his  garden  and  buried  in  it  £200  worth 
of  music  books,  six  feet  underground,  being,  as  he  said,  love 
songs  and  vanity.' 

By  plain  implication  this  clerical  author  puts  the  incident 
about  half  a  century  too  early  (so  bringing  it  within  the  days  of 
Puritan  power),  and  he  omits  the  fact  that  the  hero  of  his  story- 
was  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  so  far  from  being  a  recent 
convert  to  Puritanism,  an  Anglican  like  himself,  reporting  his 
destruction  of  music  books  to  a  devoted  Anglican  layman  and 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  person.  Certain  details 
Baring-Gould  adds  show  that  he  has  taken  the  passage  direct 
from  Evelyn's  Diary,  so  he  should  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  From  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in 
fifteen  volumes,  and  many  theological  works,  we  have  surely  a 
right  to  expect  a  higher  standard  of  fair-dealing. 

In  references  to  these  alleged  Puritan  objections  to  music  we 
often  find  mention  of  Gosson,  who  in  the  middle  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  (1579)  issued  a  satirical  little  work  with  this 
formidable  title: 

The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  Containing  aplesaunt  invective  against  Poets >  Pipers  ^ 
Plaiers,  Jesters  and  such  like  Caterpillers  of  a  Commonwealth;  Setting  up  a 
Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their  mischeivious  exercise  and  overthrowing  their 
Btdwarkes,  by  Prophane  Writers^  Naturall  reason,  and  common  experience: 
A  discourse  as  pleasauntfor  Gentlemen  that  favor  learning,  as  profitable  for  all 
that  wyll  follow  vertue,  by  Stephan  Gosson9  Stud.  Oxon.1 

1  A  reprint  was  published  by  Edward  Arber  in  1868,  and  any  good  English 
second-hand  bookseller  can,  given  time,  supply  a  copy  of  this  for  three  or  four 
shillings. 
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Gosson  dedicated  this  work  to  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Philip  Sidney, 
who  is  supposed  not  to  have  appreciated  the  compliment,  his 
Apologie  for  Poetrie  (written  probably  1580  or  1581  but  only 
published  1595,  nine  years  after  its  author's  death)  being  usually 
accepted  as  a  reply  to  it. 

It  is  possible  to  pick  out  of  Gosson  some  passing  allusions  to 
music,  which,  so  separated  from  their  context,  may  seem  to 
support  the  view  that  he  regarded  the  practice  of  the  art  as  a 
social  danger.  In  his  very  title,  as  has  just  been  seen,  he  included 
pipers  amongst  the  'Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth'.  In  his 
metaphorical  school,  Liberty,  he  says,  promotes  you  step  by 
step: 

'You  are  no  sooner  entered,  but  libertie  looseth  the  reynes,  and 
geves  you  head,  placing  you  with  Poetrie  in  the  lowest  forme:  when 
his  skill  is  showne  to  make  his  Scholar  as  good  as  ever  twangde,  hee 
preferres  you  too  Pyping,  from  Pyping  to  playing,  from  play  to 
pleasure,  from  pleasure  to  slouth,  from  slouth  to  sleepe,  from  sleepe 
to  sinne,  from  sinne  to  death,  from  death  to  the  devill,  if  you  take 
your  learning  apace,  and  passe  through  every  forme  without 
revolting.' 

This  really  gives  us  the  clue  to  Gosson's  attitude.  He  is 
a  popular  playwright  reformed  and  on  the  point  of  turning 
Anglican  parson  ('Lecturer*  of  Stepney  Church,  1585;  Rector 
of  Great  Wigborough,  Essex,  1591;  Rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  1600).  He  shared  the  contemporary  and  almost 
universal  (and  not  ill-founded)  Anglican  objection  to  the  stage 
in  those  days  just  previous  to  Shakespeare1  (who  arrived  in 
London  seven  years  after  this  publication)  and  judging  from 
his  allusions  to  music  knew  nothing  of  that  art  except  what  he 
had  come  across  in  his  classical  studies  and  what  he  had  noticed 
in  the  theatre  of  the  day.  His  book  is  an  attack  upon  the  newly 
founded  English  theatre,  and  with  the  cloak  he  condemns  the 
trimmings.  Poetry  to  him  means  plays,  and  Toetrie  and 
pyping  have  alwaies  been  so  united  together,  that  til  the  time  of 
Melanippides  Pipers  were  Poets  hyerHngs5. 

He  has  nothing  against  Poetry  as  such;  but  he  is  much 
the  English  Tory  club  colonel  of  the  later  nineteenth  century, 
cThe-Country-is-going-to-the-dogs-Sir  !*  type  of  man,  declaiming 
against  the  effeminacy  of  times  as  they  are,  compared  with  times 
as  they  used  to  be.  We  look  upon  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  a 

1  Four  years  before  Gosson  wrote  his  book  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
London  had  expelled  players  from  the  city,  and  so  the  first  public  theatres  were 
side  its  limits.  The  lawfulness  or  otherwise  of  theatres  was,  then,  a  burning 


built  outside  its  1 

question  when  Gosson  wrote. 
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period  of  high  national  heroism,  but  to  Gosson  it  was  a  period 
of  weakness,  to  which,  he  thinks,  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
day  contributed.  He  tells  how: 

'the  right  use  of  Poetrie  was  too  have  the  notable  exploytes  of 
woorthy  Captaines,  the  holesome  councels  of  good  fathers,  and 
vertuous  lives  of  predecessors  set  downe  in  numbers,  and  song  to  the 
Instrument  at  solemne  feastes.* 

He  extols  the  ancient  instruments,  quoting  Plutarch  and  other 
old  writers  about  seven-stringed  harps  and  the  like,  and  says, 

'He  that  compareth  our  instruments  with  those  that  were  used  in 
ancient  times,  shall  see  them  agree  like  Dogges  and  Gattes.' 

He  is,  like  many  people  to-day,  against  modern  music;  he 
imagines  'the  Argives  and  Pythagoras  nowe  alive'  and  pictures 
their  dismay  if  they  saw: 

'How  many  frets,  how  many  strings,  how  many  stops,  how  many 
keyes,  how  many  cliffes,  howe  many  moodes,  how  many  flats,  how 
many  sharps,  how  many  rules,  how  many  spaces,  how  many  noats, 
how  many  restes,  how  many  querks,  how  many  corners,  what  chop 
ping,  what  changing,  what  tossing,  what  turning,  what  wresting  and 
wringing  is  among  our  Musitians.* 

He  guards  himself,  however: 

'Yet  do  I  not  forbid  our  new  founde  instrumentes  so  that  we  handle 
them  as  David  did,  to  prayse  God;  nor  bring  them  any  more  into 
publique  Theatres.,  to  please  wantons.' 

There  is  nothing  of  Puritanism  in  all  this;  we  have  here  simply 
a  classical  scholar  airing  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance.  He 
says  plainly  that  he  is  not  against  music  (or  dancing)  as  such, 
'used  with  meane  and  exercised  in  due  tyme%  but  he  decries 
everything  about  him,  longs  for  'the  olde  discipline  of  Englande', 
tells  us  to  'marke  what  we  were  before  and  what  we  are  now* 
and  so  on — 'Cast  thine  eye  backe  to  thy  Predecessors,  and  tell 
me  howe  wonderfully  we  have  beene  chaunged.'  Formerly,  he 
says,  'english  men  could  suffer  watching  and  labor,  hunger  and 
thirst  and  beare  of  all  stormes*,  but  'the  exercise  that  is  nowe 
among  us,  is  ^  banqueting,  playing,  piping,  and  dauncing,  and 
all  suche  delights  as  may  turn  us  to  pleasure  and  rocke  us  a 
sleepe*. 

There  are  particular  abuses  to  which  Gosson  alluded,  the 
actual  existence  of  which  we  cannot  now  test.  For  instance,  he 
says  that  unsuccessful  musicians  sometimes  set  up  houses  of  ill 
fame,  and  if  visited  by  the  watch: 

'Some  instrumente  of  Musick  is  layde  in  sighte  to  dazell  the  eyes 
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of  every  Officer,  and  all  that  are  lodged  in  the  house  by  night  or 
frequente  it  by  day,  come  here  as  pupilles  to  be  well  schoolde.' 

I  repeat  that  Gosson  has  nothing  against  music  as  such — or 
even  against  the  drama.  He  actually  gives  a  little  list  of  com 
mendable  plays  ('good  playes  and  sweete  playes'),  amongst  them 
one  that  was  *a  Pig  of  myne  owne  Sowe'. 

'If  Players  can  promise  in  woordes,  and  performe  it  in  deedes, 
proclaime  it  in  their  Billes,  and  make  it  good  in  Theaters;  that  there 
is  nothing  there  noysome  too  the  body,  nor  hurtfull  to  the  soule:  and 
that  everye  one  which  comes  to  buye  their  Jestes,  shall  have  an 
honest  neighbour,  tagge  and  ragge,  cutte  and  long  tayle,  goo  thither 
and  spare  not,  otherwise  I  advise  you  to  keepe  you  thence,  my  selfe 
will  beginne  too  leade  the  daunce.* 

He  made  his  position  perfectly  clear  in  replying  to  some  of  the 
attacks  his  book  had  aroused,  including  that  of  his  fellow  student 
at  Oxford,  Thomas  Lodge,  which  appeared  within  two  months. 
Lodge  called  Gosson  'fuller  of  wordes  than  judgement3,  which 
is  true  enough.  Yet  in  A  Short  Apologia  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse 
Gosson  reasonably  says: 

'They  that  are  grieved  are  Poets,  Pipers  and  Players:  the  first 
thinke  that  I  banish  Poetrie,  wherein  they  dreame;  the  second  judge, 
that  I  condemne  Musique,  wherin  they  dote;  the  last  proclaime,  that 
I  forbid  recreation  to  man,  wherin  you  may  see  that  they  are  starke 
blinde.  He  that  readeth  with  advise  the  book  which  I  wrote,  shal 
perceive  that  I  touche  but  the  abuses  of  all  these.  When  we  accuse 
the  Phisition  for  killing  his  patient,  we  finde  no  faulte  with  the  Arte 
it  selfe,  but  with  him  that  hath  abused  the  same.' 

And  in  another  place  (Playes  confuted,  1582)  we  read: 

'Action,  pronuntiation,  apparel,  agility,  musicke,  severally  con 
sidered  are  the  good  blessings  of  God,  nothing  hurtfull  of  their  owne 
nature,  yet  being  bound  up  together  in  a  bundle,  to  stet  out  the 
pompe,  the  plaies,  the  inventions  of  the  Divell,  it  is  abhominable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  not  to  be  suffred  among  Christians/ 

Whether  Gosson  should  or  should  not  be  styled  (as  he 
frequently  has  been)  a  Puritan  is  a  great  question.  Ecclesiastic 
ally  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  such;  there  is  nothing 
of  religion  in  his  book.  His  Schoole  of  Abuse  shows  him  simply 
as  a  rabid  social  reformer,  influenced  in  his  literary  style  by 
Lyly's  EuphueSy1  which  had  appeared  a  few  months  earlier,  ad 
dicted  to  excessive  classical  quotation,  and  turned  dizzy  with 

1  The  periods  of  Lyly  and  Gosson  at  Oxford  overlapped  by  a  year  or  two,  and 
I  suggest  that  there  may  be  some  small  significance  in  the  fact  that  in  Wood's 
Athenae  Oxonienses  their  biographies  appear  next  to  one  another. 
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over-indulgence  in  simile  and  metaphor.  Professor  Arber  has  said 
of  him  (Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1868) : 

*One  can  hardly  read  the  life  and  works  of  Gosson  without  having 
some  admiration  for  his  talents,  some  respect  for  his  character.  His 
career  shows  him  to  have  been  courageous,  consistent,  God-fearing. 
A  Puritan,  in  the  contemptuous  nickname  of  that  word,  he  was  not. 
His  works  prove  him  to  have  been  genial  in  disposition;  discriminat 
ing  and  good-tempered,  even  in  his  satire;  pithy  and  witty,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  day,  in  his  style;  varied  and  extensive  in  his  reading; 
and  not  unskilled  in  poesy/ 

Gosson  had  no  objection  to  the  printing  of  such  plays  cas 
containe  good  matter9;  he  said  they  could  be  cread  with  profite*. 
It  is  thoroughly  stupid  to  style  Gosson,  as  some  have  done,  a 
Puritan  enemy  of  drama  and  music.1 

A  book  often  referred  to,  which  appeared  a  little  later  than 
Gosson's,  is  Philip  Stubbs's  Anatomie  of  Abuses.  It  was  first 
published  in  1583.  Very  little  is  known  of  its  author's  life.  He 
was  educated  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  apparently 
without  taking  a  degree,  and  then  wandered  *to  acquainte 
myselfe  with  natures,  qualities,  properties  and  conditions  of  all 
men,  to  breake  myselfe  to  the  worlde,  to  learne  nurture,  good 
demeanour,  and  cyvill  demeanour;  to  see  the  goodly  situation 
of  citties,  townes  and  countryes,  with  their  prospects  and 
commodities;  and  finally  to  learne  the  state  of  all  things  in 
general  all  which  I  could  never  have  learned  in  one  place5. 

As  a  result  of  his  travels  Stubbs  acquired  a  pretty  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  social  conditions,  and  hence  his  Anatomie  of 

1  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  his  natural  historical  information  (like  that  of 
Lyly  soundly  derived  from  classical  authors  rather  than  from  mere  personal 
observation)  and  so  I  yield  to  the  temptation  to  quote  a  passage: 

' Aristotle  thinketh  that  in  greate  windes,  the  Bees  cany  little  stones  in  their 
mputhes  to  peyse  their  bodyes,  least  they  be  carryed  away,  or  kepte  from  then* 
Hives,  unto  which  they  desire  to  returne  with  the  fruites  of  their  labour.  The  Crane 
is  said  to  rest  upon  one  leg,  and  holding  up  the  other,  keeps  a  Feeble  in  her  clawe, 
which  as  sone  as  the  senses  are  bound  by  the  approch  of  sleepe,  falles  to  the  ground, 
and  with  the  noise  of  the  knock  against  the  Earth,  makes  her  awake,  whereby  shee 
is  ever  redy  to  prevent  her  enemies.  Geese  are  foolish  birdes,  yet  when  they  fly  over 
the  mount  Taurus  9  they  shew  greate  wisedome  in  their  own  defence:  for  they  stop 
their  pipes  full  of  gravel  to  avoide  gagling,  and  so  by  silence  escape  the  eagles. 
Woodcocks,  though  they  lack  witte  to  save  them  selves,  yet  they  want  not  will  to 
avoyde  hurte,  when  they  thrust  theyr  heades  in  a  Bushe,  and  thinke  their  bodyes 
out  of  daunger.  But  wee  which  are  so  brittle,  that  we  breake  with  every  fillop,  so 
weake,  that  we  are  drawne  with  every  threade;  so  light,  that  wee  are  blowen  away 
with  every  blaste;  so  unsteady,  that  we  slip  in  every  ground;  neither  peyse  our 
bodyes  against  the  winde,  nor  stand  uppon  one  legge,  for  sleeping  too  much:  nor 
close  uppe  our  lippes  for  betraying  our  selves,  nor  use  any  witte,  to  garde  our  owne 
persons,  nor  shewe  our  selves  willing  too  shunne  our  owne  harmes,  running  most 
greedily  to  those  places,  where  we  are  soonest  overthrowne." 
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Abuses  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  extant  as  a  source  of 
information  upon  the  customs  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
As  such  it  was  reprinted  in  1877-82  by  the  new  Shakespeare 
Society,  under  the  voluminous  and  entertaining  editorship  of 
Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Stubbs's  book  was  popular;  it  had  at  least  four  editions  in  its 
author's  lifetime  and  provoked  several  important  replies.  Its 
full  title  is  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses:  containing  a  Discoverie,  or  brief 
Summarie  of  such  Notable  Vices  and  Corruptions,  as  now  reigne  in 
many  Christian  Countreyes  of  the  Worlde;  but  (especially)  in  the  Countrey 
ofAilgna:  Together,  with  mostfearfull  Examples  ofGod*sJudgementes, 
executed  upon  the  wicked  for  the  same,  as  well  in  Ailgna  of  late.,  as  in 
other  places,  elsewhere.  Very  godly,  to  be  read  of  all  true  Christians 
everywhere;  but  most  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  England.  By  Ailgna, 
Stubbs  means  Anglia,  or  England.  He  uses  throughout  his  book 
the  anagrammatic  device  now  familiar  through  Butler's  Erewhon 
('Nowhere'). 

Before  considering  Stubbs's  allusion  to  music  and  dancing  we 
may  ask  ourselves  whether  the  writer  is  to  be  taken  as  a  typical 
Puritan.  He  is  always  spoken  of  as  such.  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  for  instance,  calls  him  the  'puritan  pamph 
leteer'.  But  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  he  was  no  such  thing.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  work  he  goes  pretty  fully  into  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  yet  avows  himself  a  convinced  episcopalian  ('To  doubt 
whether  there  ought  to  be  bishops  in  the  churches  of  Christians 
is  to  doubt  of  the  truth  it  selfe');  he  even  defends  such  titles  as 
'my  Lord  Bishop'  and  'my  Lord's  grace',  and  the  use  of  vest 
ments  (ccappe,  tippet,  surplesse,  and  such  like')* 

I  mention  these  facts  because  whenever  any  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth-century  writer  is  found  to  speak  against  the  abuses 
of  his  time  he  is  always  classed  as  a  'puritan  pamphleteer'. 
Stubbs  was  certainly  no  Puritan  in  the  sense  that  the  Massa 
chusetts  settlers  or  Cromwell  were  Puritans,  and  as  for  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  left  England  thirty-seven  years  after 
Stubbs's  book  appeared,  they  would  not  have  approved  him  at 
all,  for  he  speaks  of  their  sect  very  rudely: 

'Divers  new  phangled  felows  sprong  up  of  late,  as  Brownists  and 
there  adherents.9 

However,  orthodox  Episcopalian  as  he  was,  we  will  for  the 
moment   large-mindedly  accept  Stubbs  as  the  Puritan  he  is 
generally  styled,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  music. 
Stubbs  has  sections  headed  respectively,  Of  Mustek  in  Ailgna, 
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and  how  it  allureth  to  vanitie  and  The  horrible  Vice  of  pestiferous 
dancing  used  in  Ailgna.   This  looks  bad  against  him ! 

And  when  we  begin  to  read  his  disquisition  on  these  arts, 
things  look  worse: 

4I  say  of  Musick  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  many  others  have 
said  of  it;  that  it  is  very  ill  for  yung  heds,  for  a  certaine  kinde  of  nice, 
smoothe  sweetnes  in  alluring  the  auditrie  to  nicenes,  effeminacie, 
pusillanimitie,  and  lothsomnes  of  life.  .  .  *  So  sweet  Musick  at  the 
first  delighteth  the  eares,  but  afterward  corrupteth  and  depraveth 
the  minde,  making  it  weake  and  quasie,  and  inclined  to  all  licen- 
ciousnes  of  lyfe  whatsoever.'  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

But  we  must  read  farther,  and  then  we  shall  find: 

*I  graunt  Musick  is  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  that  it  delighteth  bothe 
man  and  beast,  reviveth  the  spirits,  conforteth  the  hart  and  maketh 
it  redyer  to  serve  God;  and  therfor  did  David  bothe  use  Musick  him 
selfe,  and  also  commend  the  use  of  it  to  his  posteritie  (and  beeing 
used  to  that  end,  for  man's  privat  recreation,  musick  is  very 
laudable).5 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  his  objection  is  to  music's  cbeing 
used  in  publique  assemblies  and  private  conventicles,  as 
directories  to  filthie  dauncing*,  and  makes  it  fully  clear  that 
when  the  art  is  used  'in  a  man's  secret  Chamber  or  house  for  his 
owne  solace  or  comfort  to  drive  away  the  fantasies  of  idle 
thoughts,  solicitude,  care,  sorrowe,  and  such  other  perturbations 
and  molestations  of  the  minde*,  it  is,  in  his  judgement,  'very 
commendable  and  tolerable3.  He  heartily  condemns  minstrels 
(i.e.  street  singers,  &c.),  but  when  we  look  into  the  nature  of 
his  objection  we  find  that  it  lies  in  their  'bawdie*,  'licentious*, 
and  'loose  minded*  songs.  This  is  the  invariable  basis  of  any 
Puritan  objection  to  song-singing;  it  was  the  words  of  the  songs 
that  'got  their  goat9.  According  to  Shakespeare  they  sometimes 
dodged  this  difficulty  by  singing  the  lively  tunes  they  liked  to 
other  than  their  proper  words — 'But  one  puritan  among  them, 
and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes9  (Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2). 

So  of  dancing.  Stubbs  drops  heavily  on  it — but  when  we  read 
carefully  we  find  that  the  kind  of  dancing  that  has  roused  his 
denunciations  is  'Dauncing,  as  it  is  used  (or  rather  abused),  in 
these  daies9,  which,  says  he,  is  'an  introduction  to  whoredom, 
a  preparative  to  wantonnes,  a  provocation  to  uncleannes,  and 
an  introite  to  al  kinde  of  lewdenes,  rather  than  a  pleasant  exercyse 
of  the  mind,  or  a  holesome  practice  for  the  body*. 

*For  what  clipping,  what  culling,  what  kissing  and  bussing,  what 
smouching  and  slabbering,  one  to  another,  what  filthie  groping  and 
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uncleane  handling  is  not  practised  every  wher  in  these  dauncings? 
yea,  the  very  deed  and  action  it  selfe,  which  I  will  not  name  for 
offending  chast  eares,  shall  be  portrayed  and  shewed  forth  in  their 
bawdye  gestures  of  one  to  another.* 

In  fact,  as  he  tersely  puts  it,  much  of  the  dancing  of  his  day 
was  designed  to  cblow  up  Venus  cole*  (cf.  John  Cotton's  discreet 
Latin  in  Chapter  IV). 

The  whole  section  needs  to  be  read  to  get  Stubbs's  real 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  if  this  is  done  it  becomes  apparent 
that  though  he  feels  strongly  about  'Dauncing  as  it  is  used  (or 
rather  abused)  in  these  daies',  yet  to  dancing  as  such,  'used  in  a 
meane,  in  tyme  and  place  convenient*,  he  has  no  rooted  objec 
tion.  clt  cannot  be  but  a  very  tolerable  exercise,  being  used 
moderately  and  in  the  feare  of  God/ 

Note  that  in  the  same  year  as  this  Anglican  writer  brought  out 
his  book  an  Anglican  Bishop,  Gervase  Babington  (Bishop 
successively  of  Llandaff,  Exeter,  and  Worcester),  brought  out 
another — A  very  fruitful  Exposition  of  the  Commandments  by  way  of 
Question  and  Answer  (1583;  further  editions  1590  and  c.  1600). 
See  his  view  of  the  dancing  of  the  day: 

'Dancing  againe  is  in  the  number  of  vaine  pastimes,  and  the 
allurements  to  uncleannesse,  as  much  experience  hath  too  wel 
proved.  The  scriptures  checke  it,  the  fathers  mislike  it,  the  councels 
have  condemned  it,  &  the  proofe  of  Gods  judgementes  upon  it 
biddeth  us  beware.  Instrumenta  luxuriae  tympana  &  tripudia,  sayth  one, 
the  inticers  to  lust  are  pipinges  and  dancinges.  Laquei  sunt  & 
scandala^  non  solum  saltatoribusy  sed  spectatoribus.  They  are  snares  and 
offences  not  onely  to  the  actors,  but  also  to  ye  beholders.  Job  noteth 
it  as  an  olde  practise  of  the  devil  to  occupy  men  withall,  &  as  an 
ancient  exercise  of  the  wicked,  that  they  should  daunce.  Upon 
which  wordes  a  godly  writer  sayeth:  that  from  the  tabret  and  the 
flute,  which  in  themselves  are  not  unlawefiill,  they  come  to  dauncing, 
which  is  the  chiefest  mischiefe  of  all.  For  there  is  alway  (sayth  he) 
such  unchast  behaviour  in  dauncing,  that  of  it  selfe,  and  as  they  abuse 
it,  (to  speake  the  trueth  in  the  worde)  it  is  nothing  else,  but  an  intice- 
ment  to  whoredom.' 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  Stubbs  made  his  distinctions 
even  clearer  than  in  the  passages  I  have  already  quoted: 

'Take  away  the  abuses,  the  thinges  in  themselves  are  not  evilK  .  . 
because  of  the  abuses,  I  am  not  so  strict  that  I  would  have  the  things 
themselves  removed,  no  more  than  I  wold  meat  and  drinke,  because 
it  is  abused,  utterly  to  be  taken  away.9 
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It  would  be  quite  easy,  by  apt  quotation,  to  show  Stubbs  as 
what  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  calls  'a  typical  exponent 
of  extreme  puritanic  views'.  But  that  sort  of  aptness  is  hardly 
just,  and  if  he  be  read  carefully  he  is  found  to  be  a  very  reason 
able  sort  of  fellow,  troubled  at  the  social  evils  of  his  day,  rather 
credulous  about  divine  judgements  on  wrongdoers,1  and  possibly 
somewhat  inclined  to  look  on  the  gloomy  side  of  things  (in  the 
way  of  reformers),  but  by  no  means  an  exponent  of  those 
'extreme  puritanical  views*  which  everybody  assumes  to  have 
been  held  by  a  section  of  the  community  in  those  days  but  which 
when  one  sets  out  actually  to  trace  them  take  a  plaguey  lot  of 
finding. 

In  searching  for  evidence  of  a  Puritan  dislike  or  distrust  of 
music,  Prynne,  from  the  frequent  quotation  of  him  in  this 
connexion,  seems  to  offer  us  our  best  opportunity  of  all.  He  was 
an  extremist  in  all  things,  including  his  title~pages3  which,  even 
for  those  days,  were  excessively  well  covered  with  type-matter. 

Here  is,  in  part,  that  of  Histrio-Mastix  (1633): 

Histrio-Mastix:  The  Players  Scourge  or  Actors  Tragedie,  Divided 
into  Two  Parts.  Wherein  it  is  largely  evidenced,  by  divers  Arguments  by 
the  concurring  Authorities  and  Resolutions  of  Sundry  texts  of  Scripture;  of 
the  whole  Primitive  Church,  both  under  the  Law  and  Gospell;  of  55  Synodes 
and  Councels;  of  ji  Fathers  and  Christian  Writers,  before  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  1200;  of  above  jjo  foraigne  and  domestique  Protestant  and  Popish 
Authors,  since;  of  40  Heathen  Philosophers,  Historians,  Poets;  of  many 
Heathen,  many  Christian  Nations,  Republiques,  Emperors,  Princes,  Magis 
trates;  of  sundry  Apostolicall,  Canonicall,  Imperiall  Constitutions;  and  of  our 
owne  English  Statutes,  Magistrates,  Universities,  Writers,  Preachers.  That 
popular  Stage-playes  (the  very  Pompes  of  the  Dwell  which  we  renounce  in 
Baptisme,  if  we  beleeve  the  Fathers]  .are  sinfull,  heathenish,  lewde,  ungodly 
Spectacles,  and  most  pernicious  Corruptions;  condemned  in  all  ages,  as 
intolerable  Mischiefes  to  Churches,  to  Republickes,  to  the  manners,  mindes, 
and  soules  of  men.  And  that  the  Profession  of  Play-poets,  of  Stage-players; 
together  with  the  penning,  acting,  and  frequenting  of  Stage-playes,  are 
unlawfully  infamous,  and  misbeseeming  Christians.  All  pretences  to  the 
contrary  are  here  likewise  fully  answered;  and  the  unlawf  nines  of  acting,  of 
beholding,  Academicall  interludes,  briefly  discussed;  besides  sundry  other 
particulars  concerning  Dancing,  Dicing,  Health-drinking,  etc.,  of  which  the 

1  On  divine  judgements  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  an  amusing  Yorkshire  retort 
related  by  Sir  Thos.  More,  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  Stubbs's  thoughtful 
attention  if  only  he  were  within  reach.  'At  Beverlay  late,  whan  much  of  the  people 
beyng  at  a  bere  bayting,  the  church  fell  sudeinly  down  at  evensonge  tyme,  and  over 
whelmed  some  that  were  in  it,  a  good  felow,  that  after  herde  the  tale  tolde,  "lo  quod 
he,  now  male  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  at  evensong  when  ye  should  be  at  the  bere 
baytynge".'  (More's  Works,  edition  of  1557,  quoted  in  FurnivalPs  edition  of  Stubbs, 
vol.  i,  p.  297.) 
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Table  will  informe  you.  .  .  .    By  William  Prynne,  an  Utter-Barrester*  of 
Lincolnes  Inne. 

The  rest  of  the  page  is  taken  up  with  a  series  of  Latin  quota 
tions  from  fathers  of  the  Church. 

Prynne's  book  is  so  prolix  and  involved  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
summarize  his  views  on  any  point.  His  general  attitude  to 
recreation  has  recently  been  thus  set  forth  by  Ethyn  Williams 
Kirby  in  William  Prynne.,  a  Study  in  Puritanism  (Harvard  Univer 
sity  Press,  1931): 

*It  would  be  unfair  to  Prynne  to  forget  that  he  recognized  the 
need  for  recreation.  Celestial  dainties  and  spiritual  cordials,  he 
admonished.,  might  be  had  in  church  by  those  who  would  forswear 
their  carnal  pleasures.  And  if  men  were  barred  from  plays,  they  had 
the  music  of  birds,  the  scents  of  herbs  and  the  savory  taste  of  edible 
creatures  to  content  their  palates.  The  Puritan,  it  must  be  remem 
bered,  would  simplify  the  too  complicated  civilization:  the  too 
absorbing  pleasures,  which  distracted  men's  minds  from  contempla 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  the  earth.  In  the  Histriomastix  Prynne  left 
rules  for  honest,  lawful  recreation.  "The  object,  the  subject  of  it", 
he  declared,  "must  be  lawfull;  Christian,  and  commendable,  not 
sinful,  nor  infamous,  or  prohibited  by  the  Magistrate."  Place  and 
person  must  be  honest  and  of  good  report.  All  the  circumstances  of 
time,  too,  must  be  fitting:  not  on  Sunday,  or  in  the  night,  but  only 
when  recreation  is  needed  to  refresh  body  and  spirit.  "Rare  and 
seldom,  not  quotidian",  it  must  not  be  overlong  or  time-consuming, 
or  overcostly  or  expensive.  Finally,  the  pleasures  chosen  must  be 
suitable  for  men's  callings,  ages,  and  conditions;  "the  recreations  of 
Princes  being  not  meet  for  Peasants".  It  will  be  seen,  thus,  that  the 
Puritan  did  not  frown  upon  pleasure,  but  only  upon  excessive 
pleasure.  The  manly  games  of  the  countryside  were  advocated  as 
substitutes  for  the  effete  entertainments  of  the  town/ 

Prynne5  s  section  attacking  the  less  serious  forms  of  music  begins 
thus: 

'That  Musicke  of  itself  is  lawfull,  and  usefull  and  commendable; 
no  man,  no  Christian  dares  denie,  since  the  Scriptures,  Fathers,  and 
generally  all  Christians,  all  Pagan  Authors  extant,  do  with  one 
consent  averre  it.' 

That  is  not  a  bad  beginning.  It  looks  as  though  Prynne  is 
going  to  be  unexpectedly  reasonable.  But  Prynne  was  a  man 
with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and  I  rather  guess,  from  the  way 
his  pages  (one  thousand  and  forty,  if  I  remember  rightly)  are 

1  Utter-Barrester:  *utter3  is  an  old  form  of  *outer%  and  an  *utter-barrester*  is  a 
junior,  addressing  the  court  from  outside  the  bar  within  which  a  King's  Counsel 
pleads. 
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bestrewn  with  words  like  'lewd'  and  lascivious* ,  that  it  was  a 
bee  that  required  a  Freud,  Jung,  or  Adler  to  exorcise  it. 

Sir  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Literature  (vol.  ii,  p.  413),  speaks  of  the  tone  of  the  work  as  ein 
general  dry  and  calm';  I  cannot  agree  with  this  description! 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Prynne  shows  little  personal 
knowledge  of  the  drama  (and  such  a  knowledge  one  might 
suggest  would  have  been  quite  as  serviceable  for  this  purpose 
as  that  of  the  views  of  Synods,  Heathen  Philosophers,  &c., 
mentioned  on  his  title-page!).  He  says  that  some  improvement 
in  stage  propriety  followed  the  issue  of  Prynne's  book  and 
thinks  that  it  'may  doubtless  in  part  be  attributed  to  Prynne's 
invective*. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  interesting  to  recall  that  Prynne's  work 
appeared  in  translation  (1639)  in  a  neighbouring  Protestant 
country,  Holland,  and  that  Voltaire  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais 
(No.  23)  shows  knowledge  of  it.1  This  work  of  Prynne's  (only 
one  of  about  200  he  produced,  little  and  big)  created  a  great 
stir  and  provoked  a  number  of  replies.  It  is  constantly  men 
tioned  in  contemporary  literature,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  The  Magnetic  Lady  (1640)  where  a  Puritan  dame  is 
spoken  of  as  knowing  'the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue  .  .  .  and 
scribe  Prynne  gent\  Sixteen  years  after  Histrio-Mastix  appeared 
there  was  issued  a  complete  retraction  of  it  in  Prynne's  style 
and  under  his  name.  The  prohibition  of  stage-plays  had  just 
occurred  and  Prynne  was  made  to  avow  the  possession  of  *a 
clearer  light'  than  before  on  the  subject  of  drama  and  to  oppose 
this  prohibition.  Some  clever  playwright  was,  presumably, 
responsible:  poor  Prynne  had  to  get  out  a  handbill  to  assure 
the  public  that  he  was  still  standing  to  his  guns. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Prynne's  views  he  was  unshak 
able  and  indefatigable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  ups 
and  downs  of  his  career  and  withhold  admiration  of  his  pluck. 

Certain  definitely  non-Puritan  critics  have  been  nearly  as 
hot  as  Puritan-Prynne,  including  the  Anglican  Rev.  Arthur 
Bedford  in  his  Great  Abuse  ofMusick  (1711).  As  his  title  suggests, 
Bedford  is  not  against  music  as  such: 

*It  must  be  confessed,  that  whilst  Musick  was  chiefly  imploy'd  in 
this  Nation  for  the  Glory  of  God,  God  was  pleas'd  to  shew  his 
approbation  thereof,  by  wonderfully  improving  the  Skill  of  the 
Composers,  insomuch  that  I  believe,  no  Art  was  advanced  from  so 

1  He  tells  us  that  in  the  Catholic  France  of  his  day  there  were  many  books  written, 
like  Prynne's,  against  play  acting. 
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mean  a  Beginning  to  so  vast  a  Height,  in  so  short  a  Time  as  this 
Science  in  the  last  Century.  Our  Musick  began  to  equal  that  of  the 
Italians,  and  exceed  all  other.  Our  Purcel  was  the  Delight  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  Wonder  of  the  World,  and  the  Character  of  Dr.  Blow 
was  but  little  inferior  to  him.  But  when  we  made  not  that  use 
thereof  which  we  ought,  it  pleased  God  to  shew  his  Resentment,  and 
put  a  Stop  to  our  Progress,  by  taking  away  our  Purcel  in  the  Prime 
of  his  Age,  and  Dr.  Blow  soon  after.  We  all  lamented  our  Misfortunes, 
but  never  considered  them  as  Judgments  for  the  Abuse  of  this 
Science;  so  that  instead  of  growing  better  we  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Now  therefore  Musick  declines  as  fast  as  it  did  improve  before.' 

What  especially  worries  Bedford  is  the  indecency  and  blasphemy 
of  the  songs  of  his  day.  There  was  some,  but  Bedford  is  absurd. 
He  has  read  every  song  then  current,  and  analysed  its  thought  to 
the  last  detail,  with  the  result  that  he  has  worked  himself  into 
such  a  state  that  he  sees  a  lurking  devil  wherever  he  turns. 
Bedford  is  a  most  tireless  cataloguer  of  improper  passages.  He 
is  the  world's  champion  at  mare's-nesting.  In  his  Evil  and 
Danger  of  Stage  Plays  he  includes  'seven  thousand  instances,  taken 
out  of  plays  of  the  present  century  %  and  'fourteen  hundred 
texts  of  scripture  ridiculed  by  the  Stage'. 

I  do  not  think  we  must  take  the  Prynne-Bedford  type  of 
attack  too  seriously.  Prynne  was  only  one  man;  he  had  great 
notoriety  and  thousands  of  people  sympathized  with  him  in 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  (see  Chapter  XIII),  but 
that  was  because  the  fault  was  by  no  means  certain  and  the 
punishment,  in  any  case,  madly  extravagant. 

Prynne,  of  course,  got  into  trouble  with  the  Republican 
Government,  as  he  had  done  with  the  monarchy,  and  then 
when  the  monarchy  came  in  again  (with  his  support  amongst 
that  of  other  Presbyterians)  he  got  into  trouble  with  it  once 
more.  Prynne  was  not  a  normal  Puritan  or  a  normal  person, 
and  nothing  that  he  said,  wrote,  or  did,  can,  I  think,  be  held  to 
reflect  upon  Puritanism  in  general. 

Prynne  tells  us  that  he  spent  seven  years  on  his  immense 
compilation.  I  almost  doubt  whether  any  one  but  himself  has 
ever  read  it  through  (every  word,  I  mean),  unless  it  was  some 
poor  Puritan  in  prison,  with  a  similar  seven  years  period  before 
him  and  no  other  scrap  of  printed  matter  in  the  cell. 

In  approaching  the  close  of  this  chapter  I  wish  to  make  brief 
allusion  to  a  very  famous  book  indeed,  one  written  by  no  Puritan 
but  by  a  London  Anglican  clergyman  of  Restoration  days, 
Jeremy  Collier.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Stuarts — 
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so  much  so  that  at  the  'Glorious  Revolution5  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and,  as  a  'Non- 
Juror*,  lost  his  living.  On  suspicion  of  communication  with  the 
exiled  James  II  he  was  then  imprisoned,  and  for  absolving 
plotters  against  the  new  king  was  outlawed  (1696),  remaining 
so  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  Collier's  High-Church 
principles  were  inflexible;  he  contended  for  the  mixed  chalice 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  was  accused  of  being  a  Romanist. 
This  author,  then,  as  will  be  realized,  had  no  part  nor  lot 
with  the  Puritan  party,  yet  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage  (1698)  was  a  slashing  attack  that 
equalled  any  of  theirs.  His  attitude  is  essentially  that  of  his 
fellow  Anglicans,  Gosson  and  Stubbs,  a  century  earlier — he 
abhors  vice  but  says  that  he  eis  not  hostile  to  a  well-conducted 
and  moral  stage*. 

'Show,  musick,  dance,  action  and  rhetorick  are  moving  entertain 
ments;  and  rightly  employed  would  be  very  significant.  .  .  .  These 
advantages  are  now  in  the  enemies  hand  and  under  a  very  dangerous 
management.  Like  canon  seized  they  are  pointed  the  wrong  way/ 

The  book  had  a  great  effect: 

'The  king  .  .  .  renewed  an  order  against  "plays  contrary  to  religion 
and  good  manners",  using  in  it  the  very  words  of  the  Short  View,  and 
further  warned  the  master  of  the  revels  to  be  strict  in  licensing  new 
plays/  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography.} 

Plays  had  been  pretty  bad  for  some  time.  Not  merely  the  staid 
Evelyn  but  also  the  gay  Pepys  had  condemned  Dryden's  An 
Evening's  Love  (1668).  Dryden,  as  a  result  of  Collier's  attack, 
confessed  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fables  (1700)  that  he  had  been  in 
fault.  D'Urfey  tried  to  retaliate  on  Collier,  but  was  worsted. 
Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  cut  out  some  of  the  coarse  passages 
of  their  plays.  'Collier's  pamphlet  ushered  in  a  new  era  in 
dramatic  literature.'  Collier's  influence  has  been  doubted, 
especially  by  Charles  Whibley  in  vol.  viii  of  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  but  Colley  Gibber  in  his  Apology  for 
his  Life  (1750  edition),  writing  as  an  actor-playwright-observer 
is  clear  enough  on  the  point  (see  his  chapter  VIII),  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  contemporary  testimony. 

In  1 71 2  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
asked  Collier  to  write  a  similar  treatise  on  the  abuse  of  music, 
for  distribution  to  organists  and  music  teachers,  to  dissuade 
them  from  teaching  their  pupils  lewd  songs  and  from  composing 
music  to  profane  ballads.  But  he  was  too  busy  with  his  History 
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of  the  Non-jurors  to  comply  (see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 
Had  Collier  been  an  Independent  or  Presbyterian  Minister,  and 
taken  the  line  he  did,  we  should  have  seen  him  quoted  in  the 
eighteenth-century  Burney  and  Hawkins,  and  in  all  the  nine 
teenth-century  histories  of  music,  as  a  typical  Puritan  bigot. 
Nothing  but  his  very  unmistakable  ecclesiastical  affiliations 
has  saved  him! 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
there  were  real  evils  connected  with  the  nation's  dramatic  and 
musical  activities,  and  that  good  men  and  true  of  all  shades  of 
belief  (including,  by  the  way,  the  Jesuit  priest,  poet,  and  play 
wright,  Richard  Flecknoe)  protested  against  them.  I  find  no 
hostility  to  drama,  music,  or  dancing,  as  such,  but  the  protests 
against  their  abuses  were  extremely  numerous,1  and  so  violent 
that  they  have  lent  themselves  all  too  readily  to  misquotation 
of  the  picking-and-choosing  type.  You  can  damn  any  one  of 
these  writers  as  a  bigot  from  almost  any  one  of  his  pages,  by 
lifting  out  a  sentence  or  two  without  the  qualifying  companion 
sentences. 

Since  the  allegation  of  the  Puritan  hostility  to  music  is  so 
widespread,  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  recall  that,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  Round 
head-Cavalier  days,  when  each  party  was  eagerly  searching  for 
brick-bats  to  hurl  at  the  other.  If  any  collection  of  cRump 
Songs9  and  such  things  be  examined  at  the  British  Museum 
there  will  be  found  in  them  the  filthiest  allegations  against  the 
Puritans  on  all  kinds  of  sexual  matters  and  the  like,  but  no 
mention  of  music.  Search  Butler's  Hudibras,  the  most  vigorous 
satire  to  which  the  Puritans  were  ever  subjected  (including  the 
New  England  ones,  whom  the  author  does  not  overlook),^ and 
in  all  its  interminable  course  try  to  find  any  hit  at  the  Puritans 
as  haters  of  music  as  such  (the  adventures  of  the  fiddler  and  the 
knight  being  nothing  to  this  point). 

Hudibras  appeared  from  1663  to  1678,  and  it  really  seems  as 
though  the  legend  of  the  anti-musical  Puritan  did  not  get  into 
print  until  about  a  century  later  with  Hawkins  and  Burney  in 
England  and  Peters  in  New  England. 

The  reluctance  of  musical  writers,  even  when  they  know  the 
truth  about  the  Puritans,  to  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge 
it,  is  exemplified  by  a  remark  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Bridge 
in  his  book  on  The  Old  Cryes  of  London  (London,  1921)— 

i  Prynne,  in  his  Histrio-Mastix,  cites  more  than  forty  protesting  works  of  this 
type,  and  that  was  only  1632. 
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those  traditional  snatches  of  tune  to  which  the  street  vendors 
announced  their  wares,  of  which  one  at  least,  'Fresh  Lavender3, 
can  still  be  occasionally  heard  in  London  (I  last  heard  it 
in  1927). 

He  is  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  musical  Pepys  never 
mentions  these  cries,  and  hazards  the  suggestion  that  'they  were 
very  much  allowed  to  die  out  and  came  nigh  to  extinction  during 
the  Commonwealth'.  He  puts  this  down  (it  is  all  the  purest 
guesswork  on  his  part)  to  cunrest  and  upheaval',  and  quotes  a 
totally  irrelevant  passage  in  Hudibras^  conceding,  however,  that 
'Probably  the  Puritans  would  not  have  banned  street  cries  as 
they  did  Church  music5.  There  is,  of  course,  no  mere  'probably' 
about  it,  any  connexion  between  musical  street  cries  and  the 
Puritans'  objection  to  worshipping  God  artificially  being  com 
pletely  fanciful. 

That  very  great  authority  on  the  period,  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  has  handsomely  cleared  the  character  of  Cromwell 
and  the  men  about  him:  'Zealous  as  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  suppression  of  vice,  they  displayed  little 
of  that  sour  austerity  with  which  they  have  been  credited.* 
And  as  for  the  tales  we  have  heard  of  harsh  legislation,  we  may 
surely  accept  his  testimony,  'The  truth  is  that  with  the  Inde 
pendents  interference  with  individual  liberty  was  regarded  as 
exceptional'  (History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Proctectorate) . 

Adding  my  own  trifling  evidence  I  can  honestly  say  that 
the  longer  I  have  investigated  the  once  universal  and  still  too 
common  charge  that  the  Puritans  (in  England  or  New  England) 
hated  music  and  merriment  the  more  hopeless  have  I  become  of 
ever  finding  any  justification  for  it.  It  is  simply  not  true,  and  if 
my  book  should  help  to  bring  those  who  write  about  music 
to  a  momentary  pause  for  reflection  I  shall  feel  that  the  con 
siderable  amount  of  labour  with  which  I  have  burdened  myself 
is  not  to  be  regretted. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  origin  of  the  long-held  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Puritans  it  is  interesting  to  read  de 
Quincey's  essay,  The  Falsification  of  History  (Works,  ed.  Masson, 
vol.  ix) .  He  says:  CI  am  myself,  and  always  have  been,  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England/  He  disclaims  'any  want  of  venera 
tion  and  entire  affection  for  the  Established  Church'.  He  dis 
avows  all  sympathy  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  Puritans, 
'heartily  joining  in  the  sentiment  of  Charles  II  ...  that  their 
religion  ccwas  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman"/  and  calling  it 
'spurious  and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  has  been  bred  up  in 
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the  great  classic  forms  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church 
of  Rome'.  And  yet,  speaking  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
Puritan  times,  he  says,  'I  affirm  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  since  the  era  of  the  Restora 
tion,  to  misrepresent  both*. 

As  an  example,  he  blames  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  whose  very 
popular  edition  of  Butler's  Hudibras  (1744)  is,  he  says,  *a  dis 
gusting  case,  for  he  swallowed  with  the  most  anile  credulity 
every  story  the  most  extravagant  that  the  malice  of  the  times 
could  invent,  against  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Inde 
pendents'.  Equally  he  blames  the  saintly  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth  (Ecclesiastical  Biography,  6  vols.,  1810),  saying  that 
cthere  is  scarcely  one  of  the  notes  having  any  political  reference 
to  the  period  of  1640-1660  which  is  not  disfigured  by  unjust 
prejudices'. 

He  says  of  the  Anglican  clergy  (what  seemed  true  in  his  day) 
that  'the  Literature  of  England  must  always  be  in  a  considerable 
proportion  lodged  in  their  hands',  and  affirms  that  'the  exten 
sive  mean?  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  for  injuriously  colouring 
that  important  part  of  history  they  have  used  with  no  modesty 
or  forbearance',  so  that  'there  is  not  a  page  of  the  National 
History  .  .  .  which  they  have  not  stained  with  the  atrabilious 
hue  of  their  wounded  remembrances'. 

Here,  then,  is  one  origin  of  the  anti-Puritan  legend,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  other  is  the  Restoration  Comedy.  The  parsons 
and  the  playwrights,  who,  quite  evidently  (to  any  one  who  has 
read  the  latter),  had  little  in  common,  had  at  least  this  much — 
they  had  both,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  been 
suppressed  by  the  Puritans.  And  they  took  their  very  ample 
revenge!  The  parsons,  possibly,  were  rather  credulous  than 
wilfully  untruthful.  No  doubt  they  believed  the  tales  they  told. 
But  from  parti  pris  they  overlooked  all  requirements  of  cautious 
inquiry  or  considered  judgement — like  the  gamekeepers  of 
England  who  generation  after  generation  go  on  destroying  as 
Vermin'  certain  birds  and  animals  which  the  scientific  naturalist 
could  tell  them  are  completely  guiltless  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  are  charged.  Restoration  plays  which  poured  contempt 
on  the  Puritans  were  The  Old  Puritans  (which  introduced  the 
divines  Baxter  and  Calamy,  and  included  whining  prayers,  &c.) ; 
Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street;  Broome's  The  Jovial  Crew;  The 
Presbyterian  Lash;  Ignoramus  or  the  Academical  Lawyer;  John  Wilson's 
The  Cheats  (with  a  loathsome  character  called  "Scruple  Non 
conformist');  and  Aphra  Behn's  The  Roundheads  (introducing 
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many  historical  characters,  with  "Ananias  Goggle,  Lay  Elder 
of  St.  Clement's  Parish5  and  ca  Rabble  of  Sanctified  Mobility5. 
(See  Whiting,  Studies  in  English  Puritanism  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution,  1660-1688  (London,  1931).)  It  is  no  doubt  largely 
from  these  and  similar  plays  that  is  derived  the  traditional  mis 
conception  as  to  Puritan  ideals  and  practices.1 

The  general  impression  about  the  attitude  to  life  of  the 
Puritans  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  prejudiced  by  the 
journalistic  ubiquity  of  the  unfortunate  adjective  'puritanical'. 
On  the  day  I  write  this  I  happen  to  read  in  the  newspaper  a 
review  of  a  book  on  Russia,  The  Real  Romanos,  by  Gleb  Botkin: 

cShe  was  extremely  puritanical  but  that  puritanism  was  purely 
mental  and  artificial,  while  her  real  nature  was  very  affectionate.' 

Now  where  on  earth  have  writers  managed  to  discover  justi 
fication  for  antithesis  between  'puritanical'  and  'affectionate'  ? 
The  word  'puritanical'  derives  entirely  from  the  English  six 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  we  have  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  the  people  to  whom  it  applied  in  that  day  were, 
as  a  body,  more  or  less  affectionate  than  the  other  people 
around  them. 

However,  we  can  never  get  rid  of  this  word  now,  and  indeed 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  handy  word  to  take  its  place.  The 
Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  can  define  the  same  meaning  in  nothing 
shorter  than  'affecting  extreme  strictness  in  religion  or  morals' 
(and  even  then  it  has  not  covered  the  sense  of  the  word  as 
used  in  the  extract  I  have  just  quoted).  And  so,  for  ever,  we 
must  bear  with  such  offensive  distinctions  as  this  of  Leslie 
Stephen  (Hours  in  a  Library) — 'That  Fielding  in  his  hatred  for 
humbug  should  have  condemned  purity  as  puritanical  is  clearly 
lamentable.' 

However,  neither  in  the  playwrights  nor  the  parsons  can  I 
find  any  trace  of  the  specific  complaint  against  the  Puritans  with 
which  this  book  is  concerned.  I  do  not  make  any  absurd 
claim  to  having  read  everything  they  ever  wrote,  but  a  great 
deal  of  their  work  (particularly  that  of  the  playwrights)  I  have 
examined. 

Zachary  Grey,  mentioned  above,  gives  an  average  of  half  of 
each  page  to  his  footnotes  and  everything  de  Quincey  says  of  his 
mad  bias  against  the  Puritans  is  justified.  But  so  far  as  a  careful 

1  Elbert  N.  S.  Thompson's  Controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Stage  (Yale 
Studies  in  English,  1898),  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  subject  in  general,  errs 
enormously  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  anti-puritan  plays  can  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  Puritan  practices  and  opinions,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  sport. 
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glance  through  his  notes  can  go  (and  nobody  to-day  could  be 
asked  to  read  them),  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  charge  the 
Puritans  with  antipathy  to  music.  We  may  almost  say  that  of 
all  the  sins  open  to  an  ingenious  and  reckless  humanity  this  is 
the  only  one  from  which  he  leaves  them  free.  Hence  it  seems 
clear  that  as  late  as  1744  the  slander  had  not  been  fairly 
launched.  With  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  edown5  the 
Puritans,  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  writers  appar 
ently  never  thought  of  the  anti-music  bludgeon  until  Hawkins 
and  Burney  came  on  the  scene,  and  as  Hawkins's  History 
appeared  thirteen  years  before  Burney9 s  volume  on  this  period, 
and  Burney  necessarily  took  many  tips  from  Hawkins,  we  may 
give  Hawkins  the  bigger  share  of  the  blame. 

The  seventeen-seventies  and  eighties,  then,  seem  to  have  seen 
the  birth  and  growth  of  this  legend.  What  century  will  see  its 
death? 


AN  INTERLUDE 
CALVIN  AND  MUSIC 

'""P'HE  question  discussed  in  the  foregoing  chapters  is  that  of 
-L  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statement  (a  thousand  times 
repeated,  and  in  the  most  definite  and  positive  way)  that  the 
English  Puritans  disapproved  of  amusements  and  of  the  arts. 
The  English  Puritans  were  Calvinists,  so  behind  that  question 
lies  another — that  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statement  (equally 
frequently,  definitely,  and  positively  made)  that  Calvin  and  his 
immediate  followers  in  Geneva  disapproved  of  these  things. 

This  subject  should  be  treated  in  the  same  objective  way  as 
the  other  has  been.  First  one  should  collect  examples  of  the 
allegations,  and  then,  putting  these  out  of  mind  for  the  time, 
one  should  collect  references  to  the  amusements  and  the  arts  in 
Calvin's  own  works  and  those  of  his  followers  and  in  the  records 
of  the  Geneva  of  his  time,  so  as  to  see  whether  these  confirm  or 
contradict  the  allegations. 

Properly  to  carry  through  this  task  would  demand  a  book  as 
big  as  the  present  one,  and  I  must,  of  course,  content  myself  with 
a  treatment  much  less  full.  But  though  my  study  of  this  subject 
is  relatively  cursory,  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  reveal  to  me 
exactly  the  same  phenomenon — strong  allegations,  often  un 
consciously  discounted  or  even  flatly  contradicted  by  facts  re 
corded  by  the  very  authors  who  make  the  allegations,  which 
allegations  completely  vanish  when  the  contemporary  records 
are  searched. 

I  give  first  just  two  or  three  examples  of  the  allegations  (from 
the  dozens  or  hundreds  available)  and  then  comment  upon  these. 

BURNEY:  HISTORY  OF  Music,  vol.  i  (1776):  'The  only  amusement 
which  Calvin  seems  ever  to  have  allowed  his  followers  was 
Psalmody,  and  that  of  the  most  unmeaning  and  monotonous  kind; 
without  harmony,  variety  of  accent,  rhythm,  and  most  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  mere  melody.  Not  a  musical  instrument  was 
suffered  within  the  walls  of  Geneva  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Reformation;  and  all  Music,  except  this  Metrical  Psal 
mody,  was  proscribed  wherever  the  doctrines  of  this  reformer  were 
received.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  so  celebrated  for  the  Poetry 
and  Music  of  the  Scalds,  whose  souls,  in  spite  of  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  seemed  to  glow  with  as  great  a  love  for  those  arts  as  the 
bards  of  ancient  Greece,  were  eternally  silenced  and  glacis  by  the 
comfortless  religion  of  Calvin/ 
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To  this  passage  Burney  appends  a  footnote  as  follows: 

'The  learned  seem  to  agree,  that  the  Scalds  of  this  country  were 
the  first  cultivators  of  Poetry  and  Music  among  the  moderns;  nor 
can  a  better  reason,  perhaps,  be  assigned,  why  these  arts,  which 
were  formerly  in  such  high  estimation  among  the  people  of  this 
bleak  and  rugged  region,  should  be  totally  discountenanced  and 
banished  at  present,  than  that  of  their  having  been  regarded  with 
horror  by  the  puritanical  disciples  of  Calvin  who  have  thus 
deprived  the  more  than  half-starved  inhabitants  of  an  innocent 
amusement,  which  might  have  helped  at  least  to  alleviate  wretched 
ness,  and  make  their  existence  somewhat  less  like  that  of  the 
sinners  with  Count  Ugolino,  in  Dante's  infernal  icehouse.9 

Before  passing  on  it  will  be  well  to  clear  Calvin  and  the  Cal- 
vinists  of  the  charge  of  having  chilled  Iceland.  Reference  to  any 
good  encyclopaedia  (from  the  famous  one  of  Rees,  to  which 
Burney  himself  was  so  large  a  contributor,  to  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  of  to-day)  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  Reformation  in  Iceland  was  not  Calvinist,  but  Lutheran, 
and  moreover  most  of  the  larger  works  of  reference  reveal  a 
further  fact  which  I  will  here  quote  in  the  words  of  Chambers* 
Cyclopaedia  (latest  edition  1925) — 'Shortly  after  1300  the  literary 
productiveness  of  the  Icelanders  ceased.  .  .  .  The  i^th  century  is  almost 
a  blank  as  far  as  literary  activity  is  concerned.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of 
the  i6th  century  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  literary  pursuits  of  the 
Icelanders  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  the  interest  in  the 
old  literature  was  re-awakened  .  .  .  the  collecting  of  manuscripts  began 
.  .  .  since  then  there  has  been  no  want  of  diligent  and  careful  students  of 
Icelandic  literature.  .  .  / 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  Burney 
alleges,  literature  was  killed,  it,  in  fact,  took  on  a  new  life. 

Here  are  a  few  further  examples  of  the  familiar  charge  against 
Calvin  and  his  Geneva. 

DOUEN:  CUment  Marot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot  (Paris,  1878-9,  2  vols.). 
Douen  was  a  Protestant  pastor  and  this  work  of  his  is  a  standard 
work  of  high  importance.  cLe  pape  de  Geneve . . .  Pennemi  de  tout 
plaisir  et  de  toute  distraction,  meme  des  arts  et  de  la  musique.' 

MOURRA  ETL.OUVET:  Calvin  (Paris,  1931).  'Geneve  alorsdevientpour 
lui  une  sorte  de  Gomorrhe  biblique  oil  il  se  trouve  enferme  avec 
les  plus  effroyables  pech^s.  Dans  sa  fievre,  la  moindre  danse  prend 
des  allures  bachiques,  le  jeu  le  plus  innocent  lui  parait  coupable. 
.  .  .  Plus  de  chants,  de  musique,  de  rires,  mais  une  demarche 
grave,  des  mains  jointes,  des  regards  au  cieP  (pp.  154-5)- 

'Geneve  n'entendra  plus  ses  vieux  clochers  bourdonner  pour  les 
fetes. .  .  .  Les  corneilles,  maintenant,  peuvent  nicher  en  paix  dans 
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les  vieux  clochers  catholiques  dont  les  bronzes  ne  battront  plus.  Au 
milieu  de  toute  cette  agitation,  Calvin  ne  se  souvient-il  quelque- 
fois  de  Noyon-Ia-Sainte3  [Noyon  in  Picardy,  his  birthplace]  en  sou- 
haitant  ardemment  en  retrouver  un  jour  les  multiples  eglises  videes 
de  toutes  leurs  reliques,  et  les  nombreux  clochers  sans  voix*  (p.  1 58) . 

*Le  but  est  de  leur  apprendre  qu'il  faudra,  desormais,  renoncer 
a  tout  ce  qui  fait  la  joie  de  P  existence9  (p.  160). 

R.  N.  CAREW  HUNT:  Calvin  (London,  1933).  'The  Christian  was 
told  to  rejoice  in  his  salvation;  but  almost  every  other  form  of 
rejoicing  gave  proof  of  an  ungodly  disposition.  Dancing,  gamb 
ling,  play-acting  were  allurements  of  the  devil,  and  the  true 
believer  would  have  none  of  them.  Thus  was  the  Calvinist  taught 
to  eschew  all  forms  of  worldly  amusement*  (p.  134). 

'That  the  function  of  art  was  to  give  pleasure  was  a  thought 
which  was  not  to  be  endured,  for  "all  pleasure  is  to  be  condemned 
which  is  not  joined  to  God  and  of  use  to  society".  .  .  .  Unless 
knowledge  contributed  to  some  utilitarian  end,  it  was  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  where  art  in  almost  all  its  manifestations  was  con 
cerned  this  suspicion  turned  to  a  positive  hostility.3 

I  will  make  some  remarks  upon  this  last  extract  first.  That  it 
draws  altogether  too  black  a  picture  can  be  seen  from  other 
pages  of  Mr.  Carew  Hunt's  work  itself.  On  his  page  149  we 
find  that  fox-hunting  went  on;  on  his  page  1 76  that  the  Papagay 
(shooting  for  prizes — on  Sunday)  also  went  on;  on  his  page  186 
we  find  that  Calvin  used  to  play  at  darts;  on  his  page  168  we 
find  one  of  Terence's  comedies  acted  by  the  students  of  Calvin's 
academy  and  the  Council  voting  them  two  crowns  fipour 
banqueter';  on  his  page  314  we  find  Calvin  laughing  heartily 
at  the  way  a  trickster  had  got  money  out  of  him  and  delighted 
with  the  humour  of  a  skit  written  by  Beza.  And  on  this  last- 
named  page  we  find  the  admission  that  Calvin  'never  taught 
men  to  be  morose,  indeed  it  was  their  duty  to  rejoice'.  Are  not 
such  self-contradictions  very  absurd? 

The  question  of  Calvin's  attitude  to  art  in  general  has  been 
discussed  in  Professor  fimile  Doumergue's  little  book  Vart  et  le 
sentiment  dans  V&uvre  de  Calvin  (Geneva,  1902).,  and  also  in  his 
enormous  and  standard  work,  Jean  Calvin:  les  hommes  et  les  chases 
de  son  temps  (7  vols.,  Lausanne,  1899-1927),  and  these  two  works 
should  be  referred  to  by  any  interested,  as  should  be  the  various 
learned  books  of  Professor  Charles  Borgeaud,  Professor  Eugene 
Choisy,  and  other  authorities. 

I  should  like  now  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  Institutions  of 
Calvin  (1541)  which,  in  itself,  seems  to  me  to  overturn  com 
pletely  the  conception  of  an  austere,  utilitarian  Calvin: 
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cCan  we  think  that  our  Lord  would  have  given  to  flowers  such 
beauty  as  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  if  it  were  not  intended  that  we 
should  feel  pleasure  as  we  look  on  them?  Can  we  think  that  He 
would  have  given  them  such  an  attractive  odour  if  it  had  not  been 
His  wish  that  man  should  delight  in  smelling  them?  .  .  .  Has  He  not 
given  beauty  to  gold,  to  silver,  to  ivory,  to  marble  .  .  .  ?  Has  He  not 
given  us  many  things  which  we  are  to  hold  in  esteem  although  they 
are  not  necessary  to  us?  Let  us  refuse  then  to  accept  that  inhumane 
philosophy  which,  refusing  to  concede  to  man  any  use  of  the  good 
creatures  of  God  except  on  grounds  of  necessity,  not  only  deprives 
us  unreasonably  of  the  unbidden  fruit  of  divine  beneficence,  but  also 
can  only  come  into  practice  when,  having  robbed  man  of  all  senti 
ment  it  has  turned  him,  as  it  were,  into  a  log  of  wood.*  (My  transla 
tion  from  Calvin's  Institutions,  1541.) 

On  a  previous  page  in  this  book  I  have  alluded  to  the  strange 
situation  in  which  the  English  Puritans  have  been  placed — 
nowadays  charged  with  antagonism  to  pleasure  whereas  their 
contemporary,  George  Fox,  on  his  part,  vigorously  denounced 
them  as  vain  pleasure-seekers.  A  similar  comical  anomaly  exists 
as  concerns  Calvin.  In  the  book  of  Mourra  and  Louvet  above 
quoted,  a  common  allegation  is  repeated — 'the  most  innocent  game 
seemed  to  him  blameworthy*.  Yet  turning  to  the  life  of  Calvin  by 
his  fellow  pastor  at  Geneva,  Colladon,  we  find  that  there  were 
people  in  Calvin's  own  day  who  denounced  him  as  ^prodigue  et 
joueur*  ("prodigal  and  a  gamester3 ),  so  that  this  biographer 
actually  feels  it  necessary  to  defend  him: 

'With  regard  to  games,  it  is  very  true  that  on  suitable  occasions 
and  in  the  company  of  friends,  he  would  recreate  himself  with  the 
game  ofpalet,  or  la  clef  or  some  other  game  not  forbidden  by  the  law 
[games  of  chance  played  for  money  were  forbidden],  but  this  was  not 
very  often,  and  rather  at  the  invitation  of  his  friends  than  on  his  own 
suggestion.5  As  for  the  allegation  of  prodigality,  says  Colladon,  the 
long  list  of  Calvin's  books  shows  how  he  passed  his  time  and  proves 
*the  impudence  of  such  liars3.  (My  translation  from  Colladon's  Vie 
de  Calvin,  1565,  which  work  is  reprinted  in  the  Brunswick  edition  of 
Calvin's  works,  vol.  xxi,  1879.)* 

Now  as  to  music — Calvin  (like  many  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  times,  and  like  his  own  English,  Scot 
tish,  and  American  followers)  did  not  approve  of  instrumental 

1  The  game  of  *palet'  is  simply  our  game  of  quoits.  The  game  of  *clef '  consisted 
in  whirling  over  one's  head  a  curved  stick  and  then  throwing  it  at  a  thread  support 
ing  a  prize;  the  aim  was  to  break  the  thread — apparently  a  sort  of  boomerang 
exercise,  but  without  the  ccome-back'.  It  is  particularly  pleasant  to  picture  the 
Reformer,  of  whose  austerity  we  have  been  told  so  much,  engaged  with  his  friends 
and  colleagues  in  this  latter  vigorous  game — practically  our  *Aunt  Sally3. 
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music  in  church.  In  his  Sermon  66,  on  r  Samuel,  ch.  18,  he 
says:  'It  would  be  a  too  ridiculous  and  inept  imitation  of  papistry  to 
decorate  the  churches  and  to  believe  oneself  to  be  offering  God  a  more 
noble  service  in  using  organs  and  the  many  other  amusements  of  that  kind9 
[cen  employant  des  orgues  et  beaucoup  cTautres  amusements  de 
cette  sorte5] .  He  then  points  out  the  danger  of  people  paying 
more  attention  to  these  externals  [cces  rites  exterieurs']  than  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words — 'and  we  know  that  where  there  is  no 
meaning  there  is  no  edification*.  He  adds :  'All  that  is  needed  is  a  simple 
and  pure  singing  of  the  divine  praises,  coming  from  heart  and  mouth, 
and  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  .  .  .  Instrumental  music  was  tolerated  in  the 
time  of  the  Law  because  the  people  were  then  in  infancy* 

Here  Calvin  uses  almost  the  same  words  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  three  centuries  earlier,  and  as  the  Puritan  writers  of 
England  and  New  England. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  not  generally  realized  that  Calvin's  contem 
porary,  the  music-loving  Luther,  held  the  same  views.  Schwei 
tzer  (J.  S.  Bach,  English  edition,  i,  24)  says: 

*We  may  read  through  all  Luther's  writings  without  finding  a 
single  place  where  he  speaks  of  the  organ  as  the  instrument  accom 
panying  congregational  singing.  Moreover  he,  the  admirer  of  true 
church  music  of  every  kind,  gives  no  directions  as  to  how  the  organ 
is  to  co-operate  in  the  service.  It  is  really  incredible,  however,  that 
in  the  few  places  where  he  mentions  the  organ  at  all,  he  speaks  of  it 
not  enthusiastically  but  almost  scornfully:  he  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  necessary  or  even  desirable  in  the  evangelical  service,  but  at  most 
tolerates  it  where  he  finds  it  already.5 

The  Council  of  Trent,  at  this  very  period  (it  sat  from  1545  to 
I56s),  made  it  clear  that  it  recognized  the  existence  of  objection 
able  features  in  some  of  the  organ-playing  of  the  day:  'Let  them 
keep  away  from  the  churches*,  it  decreed,  'those  forms  of  music  with 
which,  either  by  the  organ  or  by  singing,  anything  lewd  or  impure  is  mixed, 
in  order  that  the  house  of  God  may  be  seen  to  be  truly  a  house  of  Prayer" 
('Decretum  de  observandis  et  evitandis  in  celebratione  Missae'). 

With  the  whole  Eastern  Church  barring  the  church  organ, 
the  Church  of  Rome  officially  reflecting  on  its  abuse,  Luther 
only  lukewarm  to  it,  Calvin  objecting  to  it  and  many  good 
Anglican  dignitaries  doing  the  same,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this 
period  the  instrument  was  under  a  cloud !  But  though  Calvin 
and  the  other  leaders  of  Genevan  opinion  did  not  approve  of  the 
use  of  the  organ  in  church,  I  am  in  a  position  to  show  conclu 
sively  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  make  arty  objection  whatever  to 
its  use  out  of  church. 
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We  have  seen  in  Chapter  XV  that  the  Scottish  Calvinists, 
in  removing  organs  from  churches,  so  far  from  destroying  them 
as  works  of  the  devil,  tried  to  sell  them  for  use  in  the  home.  As 
we  have  seen,  domestic  organs  were  common  in  England  in 
Puritan  times,  and  so  they  probably  were  in  other  countries, 
but  the  small  organs  then  built  for  domestic  use  and  the  rela 
tively  large  organs  built  to  lead  and  control  the  singing  in  a 
church  are  different  things,  and  there  must  sometimes  have 
been  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  discarded  church  organs. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  at 
Geneva  are  of  interest  as  showing  Calvin  and  his  followers  dis 
approving  of  the  use  of  the  organ  in  church  yet  perfectly  ap 
proving  of  its  use  in  the  home.  (I  will  briefly  state  the  facts 
revealed  and  then  give  the  actual  extracts  from  the  Minutes.) 

The  former  monastery  of  Rive  (the  last  place  in  Geneva  where 
the  Roman  worship  had  been  carried  on)  possessed  an  organ. 
There  was  some  proposal  to  remove  this  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  (the  cathedral) .  Calvin  demurred,  on  the  grounds  of 
possible  scandal,  and  suggested  to  the  Council  that  it  should  be 
sold  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor. 

After  two  years  the  organ  was  still  unsold,  so  the  Council 
decided  to  offer  it  by  auction.  But  first  of  all,  as  business  men, 
they  spent  some  money  in  putting  it  into  good  order.  It  even 
looks  as  though  they  decided  to  add  another  stop,  to  make  it 
more  attractive. 

Six  months  later  no  buyer  had  been  found:  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  need  to  remove  it  from  the  building  at  Rive,  and 
so  it  was  decided,  after  all,  to  put  it  in  St.  Peter's  (apparently 
merely  to  store  it  there,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a  customer) . 

But,  alas !  that  organ  did  not  'go  off*.  (We  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  an  instrument  it  was:  there  are  to-day  plenty  of  church 
organs  that,  even  after  repair,  none  of  us  would  buy!)^  After 
another  fifteen  years  the  organ  was  still  in  St.  Peter's.  Evidently 
a  hopeless  business!  The  City  Fathers  decided  to  melt  up  the 
pipes,  use  part  of  the  metal  to  make  utensils  for  the  hospital, 
and  sell  the  rest. 

A  month  later  the  unfortunate  instrument  makes  its  final 
entry  in  the  Minutes.  It  looks  as  though  the  Hospital  authorities 
had  demurred  to  any  part  of  the  metal  being  sold,  so  that  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  take  what  they  needed  for  the  moment 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  kept  as  pig  metal,  for  future  needs* 

Thus  after  embarrassing  the  thrifty  City  Fathers  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  their  White  Elephant  at  last  disappears. 
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I  will  now  give  the  actual  extracts.  Some  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Annales  Calviniani  which  form  a  part  of  vol.  xxi 
(1879)  of  the  great  Brunswick  edition  of  the  Works  of  Calvin, 
but  others  are  there  given  only  in  sketch,  so  that,  to  complete 
them,  I  have  had  to  go  to  the  actual  Minutes  of  the  Council 
preserved  in  the  State  Archives  at  Geneva.  The  last  item  of  all 
(recording  the  actual  destruction  of  the  organ)  is  referred  to  in 
Becker's  La  Musique  en  Suisse  (Geneva,  1874  anc^  I^93)?  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  present  is  (strangely!)  the  first  occasion  on 
which  it  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  go  beyond  Becker  and  trace 
the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  to  which  he  alludes.  Becker's 
reference  merely  shows  the  destruction  of  an  organ;  earlier 
references  show  the  eighteen  years  of  attempts  to  avoid  the  destruc 
tion  of  an  organ.  This  is,  then,  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
which,  by  partial  or  inexact  quotation  of  Calvinistic  or  Puritan 
records,  innocence  is  so  frequently  turned  into  guilt. 

What  follows  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  literal  translation  of 
the  relevant  Minutes,  omitting  nothing. 

WEDNESDAY,  6  MAY  1544.  'Monsieur  Calvin  and  Maitre  Champe- 
reaulx,  ministers,  stated  that  they  had  heard  of  a  desire  to  move 
the  organ  of  Rive  into  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  and  pointed  out  that 
if  this  were  done  some  scandal  might  ensue.  It  was  thereupon 
resolved  not  so  to  move  it  but,  if  possible,  to  sell  it  and  distribute 
the  money  amongst  the  poor.'  (Reg.  du  Conseil,  vol.  38,  fol.  187 
verso.) 

THURSDAY,  12  AUGUST  1546.  'The  Rive  Organ:  In  order  that  this  may 
not  be  spoilt  it  is  decided  that  offers  be  asked  que  sqyent  cryes1  que 
les  vouldra  achepter  and  that  it  be  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder.' 
(R£g.  du  Conseil,  vol.  41,  fol.  170  verso.) 

MONDAY,  16  AUGUST  1546.  'The  Rive  Organ:  The  Council  having 
deputed  Sieur  Jaques  des  Ars  and  the  Treasurers  [Sr  Jaques  des  ars 
et  seigneurs  tresorier]  to  look  at  the  said  organ,  and  they  having  found 
that  it  lacks  a  trumpet  stop  [que  ils  sent  fault  une  trompeste],  and 
also  is  unplayable  because  one  of  the  bellows  is  broken,  but 
experts2  reporting  that,  if  the  Council  agrees,  it  can  be  put  into 
playable  condition  for  half-a-dozen  6cus  (and  more  than  that  sum 
is  at  present  being  lost) :  It  is  ordained  that  the  gentlemen  men 
tioned  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  having  the  organ  put  into  good 
order,  and  then  played  [et  les  faire  jouyer]  as  may  seem  to  them 
expedient.'  (R<£g.  du  Conseil,  vol.  41,  fol.  180.) 

FRIDAY,  10  SEPTEMBER  1546.    The  Rive.  Organ.   'This  is  now  in  good 

1  *  Crier*  can  carry  the  meaning  either  of  simply  announcing  or  of  selling  by 
auction. 

2  The  words  are  *les  Maystres'.  This  must  mean  organists  or  instrument  makers, 
so  evidently  there  were  such  people  in  Geneva  at  that  time. 
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order  \bien  a  abcoustres]  and  it  is  resolved  to  sell  it.  And  the  keys  of 
the  same  have  been  delivered  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  de  Fosses 
[au  tresorier  de  fosses].5  (R6g.  du  Conseil,  vol.  41,  fol.  196  verso.) 
THURSDAY,  21  APRIL  1547.  The  Rive  Organ.  cAs  it  is  a  handsome 
object  [pour  ce  que  cest  une  belle  piece]  and  no  purchaser  is  to  be 
found,  and  because  also  it  must  be  removed  from  the  place  where 
it  now  is:  It  is  ordered  that  the  sieurs  Gurtets  de  Fosses  et  Ghaul- 
temps  shall  confer  with  the  Ministers  about  it,  and  that,  this 
having  been  done,  the  organ  shall  be  placed  in  St.  Pierre.3  (R£g.  du 
Gonseil,  vol  42,  fol.  136.) 

7  JULY  1562.  'Organ:  It  being  shown  that  the  Council's  organ  is 
spoiling,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  money  might  be  obtained  by- 
melting  it  and  selling  the  tin,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity,  it 
has  been  resolved  that  the  Procureurs  of  the  Hospital  sell  it,  first 
taking  what  they  themselves  need.9  (R^g^du  Conseil,  vol.  57,  fol.  8 1 
verso.) 

17  AUGUST  1562.  *A  difficulty  having  been  made  about  melting  the 
organ,  in  order  to  sell  part  of  the  metal  and  use  the  other  part  for 
hospital  utensils  [employer  en  vaiselle  por  V hospital],  according  to  the 
resolution,  it  being  thought  that  there  might  be  need  of  the  metal 
at  some  future  time  [a  cause  qu  on  pourroyt  avoir  affaire  a  ladvenir] :  It 
has  been  thereupon  ordained  that  it  shall  be  melted,  that  the 
Hospital  shall  take  what  metal  it  needs,  and  that  the  rest  shall  be 
kept  in  pigs'  [le  reste  pour  garde  en  billon].  (Reg.  du  Gonseil,  vol.  57, 
fol.  1 02  verso.) 

Can  it  possibly  be  maintained,  after  this,  that  Calvin  and  the 
Genevan  Calvinists  felt  any  objection  to  musical  instruments  as 
such? 

Certain  passages  in  Calvin's  writings  that  are  classic  for  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  his  attitude  towards  instrumental  music 
are  found  in  his  ygth  and  8oth  sermons  on  Job  (of  the  118  he 
preached  upon  that  book).  These  passages  are  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  a  verse  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Job:  'They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the 
organ9  (Qu'ils  courent  au  son  du  tambourin  et  de  la  fleute  et 
qu'ile  sautent  au  son  des  orgues%  in  the  version  before  the 
preacher) . 

A  clear  distinction  is  made  in  this  sermon  between  a  reason 
able  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  a  mad  one:  'Some  people  can 
enjoy  themselves  without  losing  their  self-control  but  here  Job 
tells  us  that  the  wicked  turn  to  abuse  the  gifts  and  graces  of  God',  is  a 
typical  sentence  from  the  sermon,  and  so  is,  ' 'The flute  and  tabor 
and  similar  things  are  not  blameworthy  in  themselves,  but  only  their 
abuse  by  men,  who  most  commonly  turn  them  to  bad  ends'  ('La  fleute  et  le 
tabourin  et  choses  semblables  de  la  nature  ne  sont  pas  simplement 
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a  condamner:  c'est  seulement  Tabus  des  hommes  mais  le  plus 
souvent  on  en  pervertit  le  bon  usage*).  Calvin  pleads  with 
his  hearers  to  'use  the  good  things  that  God  has  made  for  us  in  such 
a  way  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  cease  to  aspire  to  Heaven*.  Again  and 
again,  almost  monotonously,  he  makes  his  position  clear.  He  is 
against  the  dances  then  practised,  which  he  says,  'play  the  part 
of  pander )  to  put  the  matter  bluntly*  (cne  sont  que  des  maquerelages, 
a  bien  parler  en  un  mot9),  and  his  strong  plea,  to  which  he 
returns  again  and  again,  is  that  music,  of  itself  one  of  the  good 
things  of  life  (cchoses  bonnes  de  la  nature3)  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  degrade  itself  into  a  temptation.  'Because  the  world  generally 
abuses  it  we  must  be  so  much  the  more  on  our  guard!*  Lewd  songs 
receive  their  due  word  of  condemnation  ('Chansons  pleines  de 
vilenie'),  but  it  is  clearly  the  application  of  music  to  the  dance 
that  alarms  him  most. 

Cases  of  citizens  of  Calvin's  day  being  brought  to  trial  for  both 
lewd  singing  and  dancing  can  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council.  On  22  August  1544  we  find  Calvin  attending  and  call 
ing  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  lewd  singing  in  the  town,  and 
the  Council  ordaining  that  both  in  the  town  and  the  surround 
ing  countryside  proclamation  shall  be  made  against  this.  And 
on  30  March  1553  a  citizen  is  hauled  not  before  the  Council 
but  before  the  Consistory  for  having  sung  the  song  Verdurette 
(whatever  that  may  have  been)  and  is  advised  to  cmake  clean 
his  conscience  before  Sacrament  Sunday  *  (equil  nectoye  sa  con 
science  pour  la  cene');  indeed  on  his  continuing  to  deny  his 
fault  it  is  decided  that  the  members  of  the  Consistory  shall 
appear  before  the  Council  next  day  and  declare  that  they  feel 
that  this  wrongdoer  is  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sacra 
ment. 

There  are  many  curious  entries  in  the  Minutes  of  both  Council 
and  Consistory.  There  is  the  austere  individual  who  objects  to 
psalm-singing  and  says  the  psalms  give  him  a  headache  ('quand 
on  chante  des  psaumes  or  loy  rompoit  la  teste*),  and  that  they 
remind  him  of  the  singing  of  the  priests  of  old  times,  and  who 
confesses  that  when  psalm-singing  is  toward  he  never  troubles 
to  sing  the  words  (Consistory,  14  September  1553).  There  are 
the  people  who  have  to  be  told  that  they  must  not  play  ninepins 
'for  money  or  whilst  sermons  and  catechisms  are  going  on5- 
(10  September  1554),  or  they  will  be  fined  sixteen  sols  and  sent 
to  jail  for  three  days:  later  (15  May  1561)  the  restriction  is 
extended  to  include  playing  ninepins  on  Sacrament  Sunday — 
games  of  various  sorts  in  all  the  streets  ('par  toutes  les  rues') 
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having  become  a  customary  practice  on  that  day.  There  is  the 
tavern-keeper  who  instead  of  going  to  sermon  keeps  his  house 
open,  but  has  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  the  shape  of  a 
gift  of  lime  ('six  bossot  de  chaulx  pour  la  fortification  de  la 
ville').  There  are  the  thirty  tennis-players  who  maliciously 
choose  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  for  a  game,  which 
they  purposely  make  very  noisy,  and  this  because  Calvin  is 
preaching;  they  complain  to  the  Council  because  he  has  remon 
strated  with  them,  to  which  he  replies  that  he  bears  them  no 
ill  will  but  only  desires  their  honour  and  welfare  (Council, 
25  March  1551).  There  is  the  carter  who,  enjoying  himself  in 
his  tavern,  sings  a  naughty  song  against  Calvin  (Consistory, 
2  November  1559),  and  even  the  individual  who  is  alleged  (but 
only  on  the  faith  of  one  witness,  we  are  assured)  to  have  actually 
given  his  dog  the  name  *  Calvin9  (Council,  22  January  1549). 
But  I  do  not  find  harsh  treatment  of  people  for  innocent  amuse 
ment,  or  any  hint  that  amusement  in  itself  is  thought  harmful. 
It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  learn  that  playing  games  for 
money  was  just  as  severely  forbidden  in  Geneva  before  the 
Reformation  as  after  it.  Persons  offending  were  liable  both  to 
excommunication  by  the  Church  (a  very  terrible  punishment 
in  those  days)  and  to  civil  penalties.  The  public  warnings  con 
stantly  given  on  this  subject,  by  notices  on  the  walls  and  by  the 
town  crier,  were  emphatic;  the  language  used  could  not  possibly 
be  improved  on  by  the  most  rigid  Genevan  Calvinist  or  English 
or  New  English  Puritan.  See,  for  instance,  the  edicts  quoted 
in  the  section  *Les  Jeux  a  Geneve'  in  Geneve  historique  et  arcke- 
ologique  by  J.  E.  C.  Galiffe,  Professor  of  National  History  at  the 
University,  1860-5. 

Certainly  there  is  not,  in  the  records  of  Calvin's  Geneva,  a 
single  instance  of  punishment  for  music.  As  for  dancing,  I  have 
not  pursued  my  inquiry  to  the  farthest  possible  end,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  the  character  of  the  dance  that  shocked 
the  Consistory  and  led  to  dancers  being  brought  before  it.  There 
seems  to  be  real  significance  in  the  fact  of  a  citizen  appearing 
before  the  Consistory  (i 8  June  1551)  to  complain  that  though 
the  dances  at  which  he  had  been  present  were  not  'danses 
lubriques',  notwithstanding  this  he  has  been  punished.  There  is 
also  the  case  of  Jaques  Grust,  who  complained  to  the  Consistory 
(20  April  1540)  that  Calvin  had  said  in  a  sermon  that  dancers 
were  'ruffians'  (i.e.  pimps).  To  which  Calvin  at  once  replied 
that  what  he  had  said  was  not.  this,  but  that  dances  led  to 
'ruffianage' . 
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Continuing  this  last  thought  I  admit  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
Calvin  and  his  brother  pastors,  though  unwilling  (and  indeed 
on  Scriptural  grounds  unable)  to  condemn  dancing  as  such,  yet 
took  a  pretty  strict  view  of  it.  They  may  even  have  seen  harm 
where  we  would  not.  The  book  published  by  one  of  them  after 
Calvin's  death,  Daneau's  Traite  de  danses,  ou  question  s9il  est 
permis  aux  chretiens  d  danser  (Geneva,  1579,  dedicated  to  Henry 
of  Navarre),  although  it  admits  that  recreation  is  as  necessary 
as  eating  and  drinking  and  that  body  and  mind  both  need  it, 
and  that  dancing  is  an  allowable  recreation  (and  these  are 
significant  admissions,  in  view  of  what  we  have  been  told  of  the 
austerities  of  Calvinism),  yet  shows  no  real  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  dance  as  such,  or  even  of  instrumental  music,  whose 
absence  of  words,  the  author  thinks,  deprives  it  of  meaning. 
We  have  here,  however,  an  individual  evidently  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  rhythm  and  that  of  tune,  and  it  need  hardly  be  pointed 
our  that  this  deprivation  is  no  monopoly  of  any  Calvinist  pastor 
but  is  occasionally  to  be  found  among  individuals  of  all  periods 
and  places. 

The  following  fact  should  be  noted:  Just  as  restrictions  found 
in  Puritan  New  England  are  paralleled  at  the  same  period  in 
Anglican  Virginia,  so  are  restrictions  in  Calvinistic  Geneva 
paralleled  in  the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland  at  the  same 
period.  This  statement  can  be  easily  checked  by  reference  to 
the  article  cDanse5  in  the  standard  Dictionnaire  historique  et  bio- 
graphique  de  la  Suisse  (vol.  ii,  1924) .  Most  of  the  Cantons  restricted 
the  dance,  we  are  informed,  and  as  an  example  we  are  given  a 
little  list  of  ordinances  issued  in  the  uniformly  Catholic  canton 
of  Fribourg — ordinances  issued  between  1524  and  1916,  some 
of  them  designed  to  suppress  indecencies  in  the  dance,  some  of 
them  carefully  limiting  it  to  the  hours  of  daylight  (not  merely 
in  taverns  but  also  private  houses),  many  forbidding  it  for  a 
whole  year,  others  forbidding  it  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
so  on.  There  is  even  an  ordinance  (as  late  as  1769)  suppressing 
the  dance  because  of  a  heavy  hailstorm — a  truly  Puritan  touch 
as  some  would  think!  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Catholic  authorities, 
as  much  as  Protestant,  had  their  doubts  about  dancing. 

^As  for  the  drama,  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  one  had  the 
leisure  to  inquire  into  its  history  in  the  Catholic  cantons  one 
would  find  as  many  restrictions  as  in  Geneva.  And  note  that 
Calvin  and  his  colleagues  did  not  by  any  means  entirely  exclude 
the  drama*  The  Minutes  of  the  Council  show  them  allowing 
not  only  Biblical  plays  (to  which  the  Council  went  in  state  and 
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at  which  they  occupied  special  boxes,  paying  the  actors  30  ecus 
— see  Council  Minutes  for  various  dates  in  June  1545),  but  also 
a  Comedy  of  Terence  (by  the  scholars,  to  whom  the  Council 
allowed  2  ecus  for  refreshments — Minutes,  i  April  1549). 

Surely  the  present  general  impression  that  Genevan  godliness 
was  at  war  with  the  pleasures  of  life  must  be  admitted  to  be  very 
ill  founded  when  we  find  (14  May  1560)  the  Council  decreeing 
that  'As  Mr.  Calvin  has  no  good  white  wine  at  present^  and  as  he  has 
done  so  much  for  the  Council,  the  Council  hereby  decides  to  give  him  a 
cask  of  the  best  that  can  be  found*  (eun  bosset  du  meilleur  quon 
pourra  trouver'),  and,  the  following  year  (20  May  1561):  'As 
it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Farel  is  in  town,  and  as  he  was  thejirst  to  preach 
the  gospel  here  and  has  suffered  much  on  our  behalf,  it  is  hereby  resolved 
to  make  him  a  present  of  wine  and  to  give  him  a  feast  at  our  expense* 
(cquon  luy  presente  le  vin  quon  le  festoie  et  deffraye') . 

It  is,  by  the  way,  pretty  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  records 
that  the  English  and  Scottish  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  'Sabbath* 
did  not  derive  from  Geneva.  Any  restrictions  appear  to  have 
applied  merely  to  service  hours,  and  even  so  they  were  not 
always  strictly  enforced.  Such  is  my  impression.1 

As  for  the  story  of  Messrs.  Mourra  and  Louvet  that  the  church 
bells  were  suppressed,  it  is  not  too  strong  to  call  it  ignorant  or 
malicious  nonsense.  See  the  entry  in  the  Council  Minutes  for 
Sunday  21  December  1536,  where  we  are  told  that  the  City 
Fathers  are  to  assemble  'au  son  de  la  cloche  et  d  la  trompete  ainsi  que 
est  de  coustume\  or  that  of  24  March  of  the  same  year,  where  we 
see  Farel  appealing  to  the  Council  for  bells  for  the  villages,  and 
the  Council  agreeing  to  provide  one  for  Satigny,  or  that  of 
3  August  1557,  where  the  Council  consider  a  complaint  that 
certain  villages  around  Geneva  still  lack  bells.  If  historical 
accuracy  has  any  value  at  all  we  must  regard  Messieurs  Mourra 
and  Louvet,  whose  book  is  at  the  moment  of  writing  on  the 
bookstalls  and  in  the  shop  windows  of  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
as  literary  criminals.  Obviously  many  of  the  statements  they 
make  could  never  have  been  made  if  they  had  even  once  read 
through  the  printed  extracts  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  and 
Consistory  of  Geneva  in  Calvin's  lifetime  (Brunswick  edition  of 
the  Works,  vol.  xxi),  and  yet  their  'List  of  Works  Consulted' 
includes  that  and  much  more — 'Archives  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve* ! 

1  Since  writing  this  I  have  seen  Sunday  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  Times,  by  W.  B. 
Whitaker,  M.A.  (1933) — the  only  existing  modern  treatment  of  its  subject.  Its 
author  sets  out  *to  explain  how  we  obtained  our  English  Sunday%  and  it  is  signifi 
cant  that  he  never  once  refers  to  Calvin  and  Geneva.  This  confirms  the  view  I  have 
expressed  above. 
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A  word  as  to  my  own  use  of  those  Archives  may  here  be  added. 
I  have  worked  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  Annales  Calviniani 
of  the  Brunswick  edition,  which  includes  a  precis  of  the  Minutes 
of  both  Council  and  Consistory,  with  copious  extracts.  Entries 
of  interest  not  given  in  full  in  this  collection  (as  it  happens,  all 
concerning  the  Council)  have  then  been  copied  from  the  original 
volumes  of  Minutes.  I  have  been  relieved  of  the  pains  of  this 
process  by  the  generosity  of  a  gentleman  until  then  not  person 
ally  known  to  me,  Mr.  Guillaume  Fatio,  member  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family  of  Geneva,  author  of  Geneve  a  travers 
les  siecles  and  other  works  on  Genevan  life,  and  welcomed  in 
America  for  his  lectures  upon  such  subjects  in  various  universi 
ties  there.  Hearing  of  my  project,  Mr.  Fatio  asked  me  to  call 
upon  him,  took  me  to  the  Archives,  showed  me  the  records,  and 
arranged  that  any  passages  I  cared  to  indicate  should  be  copied 
for  me  by  an  official  expert.  The  desirability  of  training  and 
experience  in  this  work  will  be  realized  if  I  quote  from  the 
preface  of  the  Annales  above-mentioned :  'Lesprotocoles  des  delibera 
tions  prises  en  conseil  paraissent  avoir  ete  rediges  seance  tenante  et  au 
courant  de  la  plume.  Le  style  et  Vorthographe  en  sont  egalement  detest- 
ables;  mats  c'est  surtout  Vecriture  des  Messieurs  les  secretaires  qui  cree 
aux  lecteurs  des  emb arras  desesperants*  I  add  that  Mr.  Fatio  has 
kindly  checked  and  approved  my  translations  of  passages  from 
the  records,  as  above  given:  they  can  therefore  be  accepted  as 
correct. 

One  or  two  specially  significant  passages  on  music  to  be  found 
in  Calvin's  writings  (other  than  those  above  cited)  are  the 
following: 

Commentaries  on  Genesis  (the  passage  on  ch.  iv,  v.  20;  Bruns 
wick  edition  xxiii,  p.  100).  Treats  of  the  innocence  of  the  use  of 
the  harp  and  other  instruments. 

Preface  to  Liturgy  (Brunswick  edition  vi,  p.  xvi) .  'Music  has  a 
secret  and  almost  incredible  power  to  move  the  heart',  &c. 

Institutions  (passage  on  General  Grace).  God  has  not  aban 
doned  the  race  of  Cain;  those  men  who  are  not  the  objects 
of  his  particular  grace  yet  share  in  his  general  grace — as,  for 
instance,  cthe  invention  of  arts  and  other  things  which  serve  for 
the  common  use  and  comfort.  Although  the  invention  of  instru 
ments  has  ministered  rather  to  man's  pleasure  than  to  his  actual 
needs,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  looked  on  as  a  superfluity, 
still  less  does  it  deserve  to  be  condemned — so  long  as  it  is  used 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  service  of  the  company  of  mankind.9 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
OBJECTION  TO  MUSIC 

HPHE  foregoing  chapters  must  surely  have  abundantly 
-L  satisfied  readers  that  the  Puritan  community,  as  such,  had 
no  antipathy  to  music.  There  were,  no -doubt,  then  as  now, 
occasional  individuals  who  disliked  or  distrusted  its  influence. 
That  attitude  was,  however,  quite  exceptional;  the  Quakers, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  object  to  music,  but  so  far  as  I  have  found 
they  stood  quite  alone  in  any  considered  and  regularly  adopted 
opposition  to  it. 

And  yet,  as  we  middle-aged  people  all  know,  in  our  own 
youngest  days  or  a  little  before,  there  did  exist  a  pretty  wide 
spread  feeling  amongst  a  certain  sort  of  good  people  that 
music  was  *  worldly9.  If  it  did  not  come  from  our  Puritan 
ancestors,  whence  did  it  come? 

Now  there  is  a  very  striking  assertion  affecting  the  Puritan 
attitude  towards  'worldliness5  issuing  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  That  great  leader  of  British  nineteenth-century  Non 
conformity,  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham,1  in  a  letter  (21  February 
1895)  to  R.  H.  Hutton,  editor  of  The  Spectator,  said:  CI  rather 
doubt  whether  the  technical  idea  of  "Worldliness"  which  has 
prevailed  amongst  the  later  Evangelicals  had  much  hold  on  the 
Puritans  in  their  best  days.5  (See  Life  of  Dr.  Dale,  by  his  son, 

1898,  p.  531-) 
The  word  'worldly'  is,  of  course,  of  ancient  use.  Wyclif  speaks 

of  'worldly  prelatis  ful  of  coveitise  symonye  and  heresie';  Milton 
has,  cto  live  secure,  worldlie  or  dissolute9  (Paradise  Lost,xi.  803). 
But  neither  of  these  senses  is  quite  that  of  the  Evangelical 
Christian  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
whose  'technical  idea  of  worldliness*  was  one  of  much  greater 
severity.  I  take  Dr.  Dale's  assertion,  then,  based  as  it  is  on  a 
lifetime's  study  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  my  own, 
to  confirm  the  evidence  I  have  collected  in  this  volume.  Like 
myself  he  clears  the  Puritans  of  complicity  in  any  general 
attack  on  amusements  or  the  arts.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
attack  was  a  product  of  mid-eighteenth  century  narrowness 

1  Born  1829;  died  1895.  D.D,  Yale,  LL.D.  Glasgow,  President  of  the  British 
Congregational  Union,  1869,  Yale  Lecturer  on  Preaching,  1877,  editor  of  the 
Congregationalist,  1872-8,  author  of  many  theological  works,  works  on  church 
government,  and  a  History  of  Congregationalism,  &c. 
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amongst  the  long-harassed  Nonconformist  bodies  (who  had 
every  excuse  for  becoming  narrow — shut  out  of  the  universities, 
as  they  were  by  law,  and  largely  out  of  society,  as  they  were  by 
snobbish  convention),  and  that  it  was  intensified  by  the  evan 
gelical  revival  of  that  century,  the  revival  with  which  in  Britain 
we  associate  the  names  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  in  New 
England  that,  especially,  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  leaders  of  that  revival  approved 
the  attack.  The  Methodist  movement  owed  much  to  the  works 
of  William  Law  (1686-1761),  which  John  Wesley  is  known  to 
have  read  as  they  appeared.  In  after  years  John  Wesley  said, 
cMr.  Law,  whom  I  love  and  reverence  now,  was  once  a  kind  of 
oracle  to  me',  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  old  age,  said,  'Mr.  Law 
was  our  John  the  Baptist3  (a  rather  ambiguous  expression, 
by  the  way).  The  competent  investigation  of  Law's  attitude 
to  music  I  must  leave  to  some  other  researcher;  for  he  was 
voluminous,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  Puritanical 
and  Evangelical  devotional  literature  that  any  one  man  of  the 
twentieth  century  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  read.  Law  was 
certainly  against  the  stage,  since  he  wrote  The  Absolute  Unlaw 
fulness  of  the  Stage  Entertainments  fully  demonstrated  (1726;  it  went 
into  at  least  six  editions).  Gibbon,  in  whose  family  Law  had 
been  a  tutor,  and  who  respected  him,  quotes  a  fiery  passage, 
cThe  actors  and  spectators  must  all  be  damned;  the  playhouse 
is  the  porch  of  hell5,  &c.  (Gibbon's  Autobiography).  When 
the  strolling  players  came  to  Gloucester,  Whitefield's  native 
city,  Whitefield  persuaded  the  proprietor  of  the  'News'  to 
publish  extracts  from  that  book  in  the  issues  of  the  following 
six  weeks. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  says  that  Law  'loved 
music,  and  maintained  that  every  one  could  be  taught  to  sing 
well  enough  for  devotional  purposes'.  This  I  take  to  be  a 
reference  to  a  certain  passage  in  his  famous  Serious  Call  to  a 
Devout  and  Holy  Life  (1728;  there  have  been  innumerable 
editions  and  the  work  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues 
of  four  English  publishers) ;  in  this  passage  he  seems  to  take 
secular  singing  for  granted;  cy°u  raay  not  have  the  talent  for 
singing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  entertain  other  people,  and,  there 
fore,  it  is  reasonable  to  excuse  yourself  from  it' — which  remark 
preludes  the  suggestion  that  every  one  can  sing  psalms  in  private 
devotion,  as  there  the  voice  does  not  matter.1  But  without 
denouncing  music  he  deprecates  too  much  attention  to  it;  in 

1  He  himself  died  'almost  in  the  act  of  singing  "the  Angels'  Hymn"  '. 
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speaking  of  the  education  of  daughters  he  says,  'What  music 
and  dancing  and  diversions  are  to  many  in  the  world*  (here  is 
the  idea  of  'worldliness'),  prayers  and  devotions  should  be  to 
godly  daughters.  He  is  against  elaborate  singing;  *the  running 
of  the  voice  through  such  or  such  a  compass  of  notes,  and  keep 
ing  time  with  a  studied  variety  of  changes*  is  not  natural,  any 
more,  so  he  thinks,  than  is  elaborate  dancing.  And  so  on! 

I  do  not  see  that  Law,  though  a  mystic  and  an  ascetic,  was 
against  all  pleasure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  so  devoted  a 
defender  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  could  be  such.  Besides,  he 
smoked!  (cone  pipe  and  a  glass  of  water  and  went  to  bed  at 
nine5).  I  myself  like  him  because  *He  tasted  the  soup  that  was 
daily  made  for  the  poor,  and  his  only  displays  of  irritability  were 
on  occasions  of  its  not  being  well  enough  made'. 

The  attitude  towards  art,  literature,  and  music  and  the  other 
innocently  cheering  things  of  life  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  some  of  their  followers,  on  the  other, 
is  instructive.  The  Wesleys  were  men  of  education  and  culture. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  John  Wesley,  *He  can  talk  well  on  any 
subject5,  but — "He  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go 
at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves 
to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out,  as  I  do'  (BosweU's  Life  of 
Johnson,  G.  Birkbeck  HilTs  edition  of  1887, vo1-  *")  -  Southey  said 
of  him,  eHis  manners  were  almost  irresistibly  winning,  and  his 
cheerfulness  was  like  perpetual  sunshine.'  John  Wesley  preached 
40,000  sermons,  but  he  also  compiled  English,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammars,  and  selections  from  Phaedrus, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Sallust, 
wrote  almost  endless  other  works,  and  published  an  abridged 
edition  of  a  novel  of  the  day,  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality.  I  have 
never  seen  his  much-needed  abridgement  of  this  five-volume 
work,  so  do  not  know  whether  it  includes  the  passage  about  the 
good  philanthropist  providing  his  favourite  'with  a  dancing 
master,  the  most  approved  for  skill  in  his  profession'.  Of 
Wesley  himself,  in  his  days  as  a  young  clergyman,  it  has  been 
recorded,  £In  Worcestershire  Wesley  occasionally  danced  with 
friends,  and  with  his  sisters  almost  on  every  available  evening 
during  his  visits  to  Wroot  and  Epworth/  (Introduction  to  the 
standard  edition  of  Wesle/s  Journal,  1909;  see  also  Telford's 
article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.}  Wesley  was  not  intensely 
musical  but  was  interested  enough  in  music  to  read  Avison's 
Essay  on  Music,  'written  by  one  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  this 
subject'  (Journal,  22  October  1768),  to  enjoy  spending  can  hour 
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or  two  with  Dr.  Pepusch'  (the  arranger  of  The  Beggar's  Opera),1 
and  to  'pass  an  agreeable  hour  at  a  concert  of  my  nephews'. 

He  was  not  opposed  to  organs — if  good  and  well  played.  He 
even  records  pleasure  at  being  entertained  with  organ  music 
over  a  meal  in  Holland  (18  August  1786).  In  a  church  at 
Manchester  (Journal,  Easter  Day,  1751),  he  says,  *I  found  an 
uncommon  blessing  where  I  least  of  all  expected  it,  namely 
while  the  organist  was  playing  a  voluntary5.  At  Exeter  Cathe 
dral  (29  August  1762)  he  remarks  ecstatically,  'Such  an  organ 
I  never  saw  or  heard  before,  so  large,  beautiful,  and  so  finely 
toned.5  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  his  references  to  organ 
music  is  this  (Christ  Church,  Macclesfield,  Good  Friday,  1782): 
'We  administered  the  Sacrament  to  about  thirteen  hundred 
persons.  While  we  were  administering  I  heard  a  low,  soft, 
solemn  sound,  just  like  that  of  an  Aeolian  harp.  It  continued 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  so  affected  many  that  they  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.  It  then  gradually  died  away.  Strange  that 
no  other  organist  that  I  know  should  think  of  this.'  After  the 
service  Wesley  said  to  the  organist:  'Mr.  Maclardie,  if  I  could 
ensure  a  similar  performance  to  yours  this  afternoon  I  would 
have  an  organ  introduced  into  every  one  of  our  chapels.' 

As  for  Charles  Wesley,  he  was  the  father  of  the  young 
musicians  just  mentioned,  whose  weekly  Subscription  Concerts 
(from  1779  on),  attended  by  the  rank  and  fashion  of  musical 
London,  were  held  at  his  house,  which  possessed  two  organs, 
upon  which  they  played  duets. 

Charles  Wesley's  hearty  approval  of  music  was,  then,  plainly 
enough  shown  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  but  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  put  on  permanent  record  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
mother  of  a  child  who  was  learning  music.  This  letter  was 
published  in  the  London  Times  of  2  August  1917,  by  Mr.  T. 
Cromwell-Bush,  of  Christchurch,  Hants.  Charles  Wesley  sent 
it  to  this  gentleman's  great-great-grandmother,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Cheshunt  Park,  Herts.,  and  who 

1  The  entry  in  Wesley's  Journal  (22  October  1768)  is  amusing: 
*I  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  asserted  that  the  art  of  music  is 
lost;  that  the  ancients  only  understood  it  in  its  perfection;  that  it  was  revived  a  little 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII  by  Tallis  and  his  contemporaries;  as  also  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  judge  and  patroness  of  it;  that,  after  her  reign, 
it  sunk  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  till  Purcell  made  some  attempts  to  restore  it,  but 
that  ever  since  the  true,  ancient  art,  depending  on  nature  and  mathematical 
principles,  had  gained  no  ground,  the  present  masters  having  no  fixed  principles 
at  all.' 

Remember  that  Pepusch  was  eighty-one,  at  which  age  memory  sheds  a  rosy  light 
over  the  past,  and  the  present  and  future  are  apt  to  look  bleak  and  comfortless 
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died  in  1821 — the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Protector,  and 
like  him  a  lover  of  music,  for  he  was  one  of  the  attendants  at  the 
Wesley  Subscription  Concerts  above  mentioned  (see  Lightwood's 
Methodist  Music  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1927).  It  is  a 
little  ^  curious  to  see  the  name  'Oliver  Cromwell'  reappearing 
in  this  way. 

'Chesterfield-street,  Dec.  27,  1786. 

Madam — Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  and  Mr.  Cromwell 
on  your  lovely  child's  recovery.  Charles  tells  me  you  are  a  little 
disturbed  at  some  good  people's  aversion  to  music.  All  the  Quakers, 
with  most^  of  the  Dissenters,1  are  of  Mr.  Newton's  mind.  The 
following  lines  seem  to  me  a  sufficient  answer — 

Apology  for  the  Enemies  of  Music 
Men  of  true  Piety,  they  know  not  why, 
Music  with  all  its  sacred  Powers  decry, 
Music  itself  (not  its  abuse)  condemn, 
For  good  or  bad  is  just  the  same  to  them, 
But  let  them  know  they  quite  mistake  the  case, 
Defect  of  Nature  for  excess  of  grace, 
And  while  they  reprobate  its  harmonious  art, 
The  fault  is  in  their  ear,  not  in  their  up-right  heart. 

'If  Miss  Cromwell  should  prove  by-and-by  one  of  the  first  players 
of  England,  it  will  not  hinder  her  shining  among  the  Harpers  above 
with  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel  and  thousands  of  the  best  men  in  all 
ages.  Wishing  you  and  yours  perpetual  joy  through  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour, 

*I  remain,  dear  madam,  your  truly  affectionate  servant, 

'CHA:  WESLEY.' 

I  take  the  cMr.  Newton3  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the 
letter  to  be  the  great  Anglican  evangelical  preacher  and 
hymn- writer,  John  Newton,  whose  sombre  teaching  contributed 
so  much  to  Cowper's  melancholy,  yet  who  (with  that  curious 
duality  so  often  found  throughout  the  whole  period  of  hell-fire 
evangelism)  was  capable  of  'the  drollest  fetches  of  humour*. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Lightwood,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this 
period,  tells  me  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  other  Newton 
is  in  question.  In  any  case  some  of  John  Newton's  circle  did 
hold  something  approaching  the  views  deprecated  by  Charles 
Wesley,  for  Cowper,  writing  to  Newton  (9  September  1781) 

1  The  Wesleys  were,  of  course,  not  Dissenters,  but  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  right  down  to  my  young  days  there  were  still  Wesleyans  who  con 
sidered  that  they,  too,  were  not  'Dissenters*  or  'Nonconformists*.  What  Charles 
Wesley  says  here  shows  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  (i.e.  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Puritans)  had 
turned  against  music. 
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expresses  concern  about  a  common  acquaintance  who  seemed 
cto  have  suffered  considerably  in  his  spiritual  character  by  his 
attachment  to  music'.  Music  he  says  is  lawful  'in  moderation 
and  in  its  proper  place',  yet  cwine  itself  though  a  man  be  guilty  of 
habitual  intoxication  [my  italics]  does  not  more  debauch  and  befool 
the  natural  understanding  than  music — always  music,  music 
in  season  and  out  of  season — weakens  and  destroys  the  spiritual 
discernment'.  Music,  he  says,  must  be  used  with  a  design  to 
assist  the  soul  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  ea  sensual  delight5,  or  it  'becomes  a  most  power 
ful  advocate  for  the  admission  of  other  pleasures,  grosser  perhaps 
in  degree,  but  in  kind  the  same'. 

Returning  to  the  Methodist  movement — there  came  a  period 
when  a  certain  number  of  the  followers  of  the  Wesley s  joined  the 
dissenters  in  looking  askance  at  music.  When  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  I  was  a  school  music  master,  I  had  a  promising 
pupil  from  a  Methodist  home  who  was  removed,  after  several 
terms'  tuition,  from  the  manifest  advantages  of  my  instruction, 
because,  as  it  turned  out,  he  had  been  enterprisingly  taking  my 
lessons  unknown  to  his  father  who,  as  he  knew,  looked  on  all 
musical  skill  as  dangerous.  And  I  recall  that  at  the  same  period 
I  heard  of  one  or  two  Methodist  families  who  would  not  admit 
a  piano  to  their  homes,  but  only  a  reed  organ  or  harmonium, 
on  which  nothing  more  flippant  than  hymn-tunes  or  the  slower 
passages  from  oratorios  was  likely  to  be  attempted. 

There  is  a  clear  statement  of  John  Wesley's  (on  the  whole 
very  reasonable)  attitude  to  various  recreations  in  his  Sermon 
LXXXIX,  The  More  Excellent  Way.  The  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  Wesleys'  followers  out-Wesleyed  them  in  their 
zeal  for  a  life  free  from  cworldliness'  is  shown  by  the  incident  of 
the  expurgation  of  John  Wesley's  library  after  his  death,  by  his 
preacher,  John  Pawson,  who  became  the  occupant  of  his  house 
at  City  Road  Chapel,  London.  'Amongst  the  books  which 
Mr.  Pawson  laid  violent  hands  on  and  destroyed,  was  a  fine 
quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  .  .  .  the  margin  of  which 
was  filled  with  critical  notes  by  himself.  The  good  man  judged 
them  and  the  work  itself  as  among  the  things  that  tended  not 
to  edification'  (Stevens's  History  of  Methodism,  p.  281.  The 
authority  given  for  the  incident  is  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  Wesley's 
intimate  friend  and  executor,  who  was  much  impeded  in 
writing  Wesley's  Life  by  the  general  destructiveness  of  Pawson) . 

An  earlier  incident  is  recounted  by  Southey  in  his  Life  of 
Wesley  (Ch.  XXIX): 
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e Wesley  actually  gave  offence  by  printing  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma 
in  his  Magazine.  So  many  remonstrances  were  made  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  in  a  subsequent  number,  to 
vindicate  himself,  by  urging  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  poem 
contrary  to  religion,  nothing  which  could  offend  the  chastest  ear; 
that  many  truly  religious  men  and  women  had  read  it,  and  profited 
thereby;  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language,  both 
for  expression  and  sentiment;  and  that  whoever  could  read  it 
without  tears  must  have  a  stupid  unfeeling  heart.  However,  he 
concluded,  "I  do  not  know  that  anything  of  the  same  kind  will 
appear  in  any  of  the  following  Magazines".* 

Wesley,  in  mature  life,  recalls  without  any  self-condemning 
reflection  (Journal,  24  March  1750)  a  youthful  visit  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  to  hear  Macbeth.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  with  an  infinitely  cleaner  dramatic  profession, 
the  theatre  was  regarded  by  most  Methodists  as  the  vestibule 
of  hell.1 

Dancing  was  discussed  at  the  first  annual  Conference  of 
Methodist  Preachers  that  was  held  after  Wesley's  death,  i.e. 
in  1791.  (There  is  a  convenient  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
Southey's  The  Doctor.,  Chapter  190.)  A  drastic  resolution  was 
passed  that  'Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  who  received 
dancing  masters  into  their  schools,  and  parents  who  employed 
dancing  masters  for  their  children,  should  no  longer  be  members 
of  the  Methodist  Society'.  There  was  a  healthy  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  but  it  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  learned 
Adam  Clarke,  the  famous  commentator,  who  applied  his  exe- 
getic  skill  in  a  rather  remarkable  way,  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  certain  Old  Testament  texts  which  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  the  mere  man-in-the-pew  to  connect  with  it,  and 
showing  that  some  others  that  seem  plainly  to  bear  on  it  really 
do  not  do  so  at  all:  however,  Clarke  was  an  erudite  master  of 
Oriental  languages  (one  of  the  greatest  of  his  day),  so  I  suppose 
we  must  submit.  He  himself  had  been  in  youth  an  enthusiastic 
dancer,  but  had  been  compelled,  at  last,  to  admit  that  he  found 
dancing  to  be  *a  perverting  influence,  an  unmixed  moral  evil' : 

'I  grant  that  a  number  of  motions  and  steps,  circumscribed  by  a 
certain  given  space,  and  changed  in  certain  quantities  of  time,  may 
be  destitute  of  physical  and  moral  evil.  But  it  is  not  against  these 

1  There  was  terrible  trouble  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1 756-7  over  the 
performances  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  of  Douglas,  by  the  minister  play-wright 
John  Home,  and  the  attendance  at  one  of  the  performances  of  his  ministerial 
friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Garlyle.  Whitefield,  being  in  Scotland,  attended  the  debate 
in  the  General  Assembly  when  Carlyle's  prosecution  was  in  progress.  (See  Diction 
ary  of  National  Biography.) 
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things  abstractedly  that  I  speak.  It  is  against  their  concomitant  and 
consequent  circumstances;  the  undue,  the  improper  mixture  of  the 
sexes;  the  occasions  and  opportunities  afforded  of  bringing  forth 
those  fruits  of  death  which  destroy  their  own  souls,  and  bring  the 
hoary  heads  of  their  too  indulgent  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.' 

This  is  the  extremest  form  of  the  view  already  shown  to  have 
been  held  by  many  of  the  seventeenth-century  Puritans — 
dancing  as  such,  quite  innocent;  mixed  dancing  dangerous. 
(Actual  Dancing  Schools  had  been  condemned  at  a  Conference 
six  years  previously3  at  which  Wesley  was  present — that  of 
1785.)  A  reference  to  early  nineteenth-century  Welsh  fanaticism 
respecting  instrumental  music  in  worship  has  been  made  in 
Chapter  XV.  The  following  shows  that  the  objection  to  music 
amongst  Welsh  evangelicals  went  farther.  It  comes  from  the 
Introduction  to  Edward  Jones's  The  Bardic  Museum  (London, 
1802)3  and  is  quoted  in  W.  S.  Gwynn  Williams's  Welsh  National 
Music  and  Dance  (London,  1933).  Jones  was  a  famous  harpist 
and  collector  of  old  airs,  an  author  and  (in  a  minor  way) 
composer*  From  1 783  he  was  bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (see 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  for  a  good  account,  Grove's 
Dictionary  for  a  briefer  one) . 

'The  sudden  decline  of  the  national  Minstrelsy,  and  Customs  of 
Wales,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  fanatick  imposters, 
or  illiterate  plebeian  preachers,  who  have  too  often  been  suffered  to 
over-run  the  country,  misleading  the  greater  part  of  the  common 
people  from  their  lawful  Church;  and  dissuading  them  from  their 
innocent  amusements,  such  as  Singing,  Dancing,  and  other  rural 
Sports,  and  Games,  which  heretofore  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
delight  in,  from  the  earliest  time.  In  the  course  of  my  excursions 
through  the  Principality,  I  have  met  with  several  Harpers  and 
Songsters,  who  actually  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  those  erratic 

strollers  to  relinquish  their  profession,  from  the  idea  that  it  was 

»   f\  i  .  •*•  •*• 

sinful. 

That  sturdy  Evangelical  Anglican,  the  great  William  Wilber- 
force,  in  his  later  life,  noting  in  his  Diary  his  presence  at  a  Royal 
Academy  dinner  says,  'Sat  near  Lord  Spencer,  Windham,  etc.; 
too  worldly  minded — catches  and  glees,  they  importunate  for 
Rule  Britannia — I  doubt  if  I  had  much  business  at  such  a  place/ 
(Coupland,  Wilberforce,  Oxford,  1923.) 

Compare  the  Quarterly  Review's  article  on  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  when  they  first  appeared  (June  18112): 

cWe  admit  that  the  temperament  which  disposes  the  soul  to  take 
fire  at  the  beauties  of  poetry  must,  in  every  state,  be  limited  to  a  very 
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small  number;  and  we  suspect  that  even  these,  considered  as  a  body, 
are  not  the  most  moral  class  of  the  community.  The  warmth  which 
makes  them  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  charms  of  verse,  is  apt  to  lead 
them  to  the  indulgence  of  less  innocent  emotions;  and  though  they 
may  be  capable  of  a  sudden  exertion  of  virtue,  yet  that  very  propen 
sity  which  disposes  them  to  receive  impressions  so  readily,  occasions 
these  to  be  as  readily  effaced.' 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Evangelical  distrust  of  music  in 
Sir  Edmund  Gosse's  charming  Father  and  Son.  His  father,  the 
great  naturalist,  in  creed  a  Plymouth  Brother,  was  once  singing 
a  Dorsetshire  song  on  the  verandah,  as  he  did  *in  his  brighter 
moments',  when  a  carpenter  working  in  the  house  was  heard 
to  say,  'He  can  zing  a  zong  as  well 's  another  though  he  be  a 
minister'.  The  father  heard  this  and  cnever  sang  a  secular  song 
again  during  the  whole  of  his  life'.  (This  incident  must  have 
occurred  about  1860.) 

An  allied  view  was  that  which  opposed  the  taking  of  pleasure 
in  sacred  music.  Here  is  a  late  example.  In  1882  the  famous 
fifty-year-old  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  London  was  dissolved, 
subsequent  upon  its  ejection  from  Exeter  Hall,  where  it  had 

g'ven  its  concerts  almost  from  the  beginning.  The  Young  Men's 
hristian  Association,  which,  led  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  had 
raised  money  to  buy  the  Hall,  objected  to  'oratorios  for  amuse 
ment'  (Musical  Times,  January  1881).  London  choral  organiza 
tions  were  thus  deprived  of  their  most  commodious  and  con 
venient  place  of  performance,  and  the  result  was  disastrous. 
Ten  years  after  the  event  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Curwen  (son  of  Rev. 
John  Curwen,  who  introduced  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  and,  like 
his  father,  a  greater  promoter  of  choral  activity)  is  found  lament 
ing  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  (4  April  1891) : 

'When  they  [the  Y.M.C.A.]  entered,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
was  evicted  (even  though  it  had  paid  its  rent),  and  it  suffered  a  slow 
death  from  privation  and  neglect  at  St.  James's  HalL  Concerts 
were  tabooed,  Oratorios,  along  with  political  meetings,  were 
prohibited  in  the  trust  deed.  Mr.  Sankey  was  the  only  soloist  allowed 
to  sing  in  the  hall;  and  walls,  which  had  vibrated  to  the  tones  of 
Sims  Reeves  and  Clara  Novello,  echoed  the  musical  poverty  of  the 
"Sacred  Songs  and  Solos".  The  whole  change  was  due  to  the 
remarkable  position  taken  up  by  the  trustees,  who,  having  purchased 
the  building,  leased  it  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
These  gentlemen  ^asserted  that  the  singing  of  the  Scripture  at 
Oratorios,  if  not  bad  in  essence,  was  at  least  bad  in  practice,  because, 
as  they  considered,  the  lives  of  the  singers  did  not  reflect  the  senti 
ments  they  uttered.  Therefore  Oratorios  must  be  put  down.  What 
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a  curious  result  was  thus  reached !  Secular  music  was  unobjectionable 
to  these  religious  men,  it  was  only  to  sacred  music  they  objected. 
And  again,  they  allowed  sacred  music  of  a  low  class,  and  vetoed  that 
of  a  high  class.  Sankey  and  Bliss  passed  muster;  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  were  pulled  up  short.  Surely  a  more  inconsistent 
position  was  never  assumed  by  public  men !' 

Combining  these  two  accounts  we  see  that  the  objection  was 
twofold:  (a)  to  sacred  music  taken  by  the  audience  as  entertain 
ment,  and  (b)  to  sacred  music  sung  for  hire  by  artists  who  were 
suspected  of  not  feeling  what  they  were  singing.  We  may  see,  at 
any  rate,  a  gleam  of  common  sense  in  these  objections,  perhaps, 
(a]  if  we  think  of  the  contempt  we  all  of  us  experience  if  we  come 
across  people  who  run  after  a  popular  preacher  merely  for  the 
emotional  thrill  of  his  eloquence,  and  (£)  if  we  think  of  the 
contempt  we  experience  for  a  preacher  whom  we  suspect  of 
uttering  doctrines  or  making  fervid  appeals  merely  to  gain  a 
living. 

Narrow-mindedness  is  often  perfectly  logical ! 

The  relation  of  the  true  Puritanism  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  the  distorted  Puritanism  of  the  eigh 
teenth  and  (perhaps  especially)  the  nineteenth  is  emphasized 
in  Walter  Lippmann's  A  Preface  to  Morals  (New  York  and 
London,  1929).  He  speaks  of  the  later  variety  (p.  154)  as  ca 
degenerate  form  of  Puritanism  which  manifested  itself  as  a 
disposition  to  be  prim,  prudish  and  pedantic' ,  and  as  putting 
into  practice  'a  rather  second-rate  notion  that  less  obvious 
things  are  more  noble  than  grosser  ones  and  that  spirituality  is 
the  pursuit  of  rarefied  sensations'.  And  so  on! 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  general  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  change  that  came  about  as  the  eighteenth  century  wore 
on  and  the  evangelical  movement  manifested  its  less  wholesome 
characteristics. 

But  evangelicalism  was  not  the  only  force  at  work.  Intellec 
tual  'superiority'  and  social  pride  joined  themselves  as  allies. 
The  following  extract  from  Newberry's  Familiar  Letter  Writer, 
adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Toung  People  (London,  1788),  sums  up 
the  attitude  of  a  good  part  of  English  society  of  the  period.  It 
is  from  a  'Letter  to  a  Young  Man  on  his  too  Strong  Attachment 
to  Singing  and  Music'. 

cDear  Cousin, 

*In  the  first  place,  my  dear  cousin,  these  pleasures  of  sound  may 
take  you  off  from  the  more  desirable  ones  of  sense,  and  make  your 
delights  stop  at  the  ear,  which  should  go  deeper,  and  be  placed  in 
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the  understanding;  for,  whenever  a  good  singer  is  in  company, 
adieu  to  all  conversation  of  an  improving  or  intellectual  nature.  In 
the  second  place,  it  may  expose  you  to  company,  and  that  perhaps 
not  the  best  or  most  eligible.  Hence  your  business  and  your  other 
more  useful  studies  may  be  greatly,  if  not  wholly  neglected,  and  very 
possibly  your  health  itself  be  impaired.  In  the  third  place,  it  may 
tend,  which  it  naturally  does,  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  make  you 
haunt  musical  societies,  operas,  and  concerts;  and  what  glory  is  it 
to  a  gentleman,  even  if  he  were  a  fine  performer,  that  he  can  strike 
a  string,  touch  a  key,  or  sing  a  song,  with  the  grace  and  command 
of  an  hired  musician?* 

The  whole  passage,  and  especially  that  detestable  touch  of 
snobbery  in  the  last  sentence,  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  letter  to  his  son  of  forty  years  earlier  (19  April 

1749): 

filf  you  love  music,  hear  it;  go  to  operas,  concerts,  and  pay  fiddlers 
to  play  to  you;  but  I  insist  upon  your  neither  piping  nor  fiddling 
yourself.  It  puts  a  gentleman  in  a  very  frivolous  contemptible  light; 
brings  him  into  a  great  deal  of  bad  company;  and  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  which  might  be  much  better  employed.  Few  things 
would  mortify  me  more,  than  to  see  you  bearing  a  part  in  a  concert, 
with  a  fiddle  under  your  chin,  or  a  pipe  in  your  mouth.* 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
not  a  Puritan  nor  an  Evangelical!1 

Let  us  now  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  powerful  New  England 
movement  known  as  the  'Great  Awakening'  began  in  Jonathan 
Edwards'  church  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1734.  Wesley's 
'Holy  Club*  at  Oxford  began  in  1729,  he  arrived  in  Georgia 
in  1735,  and  the  change  in  his  religious  life  which  led  to  his 
evangelistic  activity  and  his  founding  of  the  Methodist  'Society* 
only  came  in  1738.  WhitefiekTs  work  began  at  the  same  period. 
We  have,  then,  two  movements  with  the  same  aim,  beginning 
practically  simultaneously  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  were  later  connected  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Whitefield 

1  It  is  fair  to  add  here  that  this  sort  of  snobbery  is  not  confined  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  can  occasionally  be  found  earlier.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  The  Governour 
(1531),  commending  the  use  of  music  in  the  education  of  a  child,  makes  reserves, 
as  for  instance  this  one: 

'The  tutor's  office  shall  be  to  persuade  hym  to  have  principally  in  remembrance 
his  astate,  whiche  maketh  hym  exempt  from  the  libertie  of  usinge  this  science  in 
every  tyme  and  place:  that  is  to  say,  that  it  onely  serveth  for  recreation  after 
tedious  or  laborious  affaires,  and  to  shewe  him  that  a  gentilman,  plainge  or 
singing  in  a  commune  audience,  appaireth  his  estimation:  the  people  forgetting 
reverence,  when  they  beholde  him  in  the  similtude  of  a  common  servant  or 
minstrel!.' 
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to  New  England  where,  when  his  time  came,  he  died  (1770)  and 
where  he  lies  buried. 

Whitefield  and  Edwards  taught  the  same  Galvinistic  doctrines; 
the  teaching  of  the  Wesleys,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  of  course, 
strongly  Arminian. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  most  of  us  to-day  to  put  ourselves  into  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  Calvinistic  preacher  of  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  century  as  for  us  to  put  ourselves  into  that  of  an 
officer  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Edwards  could  preach  eternal 
damnation  for  babes  unborn  and  yet  be  happy. 

cAs  innocent  as  young  children  seem  to  be  to  us,  yet  if  they  are  out 
of  Christ  they  are  in  God's  sight  young  vipers,  and  infinitely  more 
hateful  than  vipers.5  (He  seems  to  have  lived  happily  with  his  own 
dozen,  by  the  way.) 

We  are  not  thoughtlessly  to  scorn  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  for  hard  religious  views.  They  crop 
up  in  all  ages,  and  amongst  men  of  very  varied  theological 
position.  The  High-Church  Rev.  Stephen  Hawker,  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  Cornwall,  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  wrote 
a  ballad  (badly  rhymed,  though  he  was  a  true  poet  on  occasion) x 
for  the  cottage  walls  of  his  parish,  and  made  the  fate  of  the 
village  children  depend  on  Baptism: 

Ah !  woe  is  me !  for  I  have  no  grace 

Nor  goodness  as  I  ought: 
I  never  shall  go  to  the  happy  place 

And  'tis  all  my  parents'  fault. 

(Baring-Gould,  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Ch.  IX.) 

There  are  some  who  find  a  harsh  view  of  deity  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  the  English  Prayer  Book  prescribes 
to  be  esung  or  said'  at  thirteen  services  during  the  year:  I 
mention  this  not  in  condemnation  of  the  present  (which  is  by 
no  means  my  business  in  this  book)  but  in  justice  to  the  past 
(which  is) . 

The  following  is  from  a  sermon  by  Edwards  on  a  text  from 
Ezekiel  xxii,  14,  'Can  thine  heart  endure,  or^can  thine  hands  be  strong, 
in  the  days  that  I  shall  deal  with  thee?* 

'We  can  conceive  but  little  of  the  matter;  we  cannot  conceive 
what  that  sinking  of  the  soul  in  such  a  case  is.  But  to  help  your 
conception,  imagine  yourself  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery  oven,  all  of  a 
glowing  heat,  or  into  the  midst  of  a  glowing  brick-kiln,  or  of  a  great 
furnace,  where  your  pain  would  be  as  much  greater  than  is  occasioned 

1  Author  of  The  Song  of  the  Western  Men  ('And  shall  Trelawney  die?'),  &c. 
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by  accidentally  touching  a  coal  of  fire,  as  the  heat  is  greater.  Imagine 
also  that  your  body  were  to  lie  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  full  of 
fire,  as  full  within  and  without  as  a  bright  coal  of  fire,  all  the  while 
full  of  quick  sense;  what  horror  would  you  feel  at  the  entrance  of  such 
a  furnace !  And  how  long  would  that  quarter  of  an  hour  seem  to  you ! 
If  it  were  to  be  measured  by  a  glass  how  long  would  the  glass  seem 
to  be  running:  And  after  you  had  endured  it  for  one  minute,  how 
overbearing  would  it  be  to  you  to  think  that  you-  had  it  to  endure 
another  fourteen ! 

But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  your  soul,  if  you  knew  you  must 
lie  there  enduring  that  torment  to  the  full  for  twenty-four  hours! 
And  how  much  greater  would  be  the  effect,  if  you  knew  you  must 
endure  it  for  a  whole  year;  and  how  vastly  greater  still,  if  you  knew 
you  must  endure  it  for  a  thousand  years !  O  then,  how  would  your 
heart  sink,  if  you  thought,  if  you  knew,  that  you  must  bear  it  forever 
and  ever!  That  there  would  be  no  end!  That  after  millions  and 
millions  of  ages,  your  torment  would  be  no  nearer  to  an  end,  than 
ever  it  was;  and  that  you  never,  never  should  be  delivered.* 

And  yet,  with  the  conviction  that  millions  of  his  fellow 
creatures  were  before  their  very  conception  irrevocably  con 
demned  by  God  to  such  a  fate  as  that — created  but  to  be  damned 
(their  own  conduct  going  for  nothing  in  the  matter) ,  Edwards 
had  musings  on  God's  excellency,  His  wisdom,  His  purity,  and 
His  love  'which  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing;  in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky;  in  the  grass, 
flowers,  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  nature9.1  And  he  would 
sit  watching  these  things  'singing  forth  with  a  low  voice*  his 
'contemplation  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer': 

'While  thus  engaged  it  always  seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing,  or 
chant  my  meditations;  or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a 
singing  voice.'2 

And  then,  returning  home,  he  would  sit  at  the  fireside  smoking 
his  pipe,  his  wife  opposite  smoking  hers,  and  would  read  the 
classics  of  English  literature,  or  the  latest  published  novels  of 
Fielding  and  Richardson.  There  was  nothing  of  what  we  now 
call  the  'puritanical3  in  his  attitude  to  the  pleasures  and  adorn 
ments  of  life.  Out  of  his  small  stipend  he  would  spend  four- 
and-sixpence  for  a  child's  toy  and  would  allow  his  wife  to 
spend  eleven  pounds  for  a  gold  locket  and  chain.3 

1  This  and  like  passages  show  Edwards  as  a  poet  manqtt/.  He  could  have  been  the 
Wordsworth  of  the  New  England  Vales.  Yet  we  find  Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 
of  Yale  asserting  in  his  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  article  on  'Edwards',  'He  had  little 
feeling  for  poetry  or  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world'. 

2  From  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Cairns  in  Early  American  Writers. 

3  Henry  Bamford  Parkes,  Jonathan  Edwards  9  New  York,  1930. 
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I  make  no  profession  of  special  knowledge  of  Edwards  and 
of  the  amazingly  successful  campaign  of  spiritualization  he 
carried  through,  with  such  sincerity,  at  a  time  when  the  old 
New  England  religious  fervour  was  in  danger  of  extinction,  but 
clearly  his  eschatological  views  did  not  sombrely  colour  his 
notions  of  innocent  happiness  on  earth.  It  seems  impossible 
that  a  man  with  this  tolerant  attitude  to  novel-reading  and 
finery  can  have  objected  to  innocent  musical  recreation,  and 
it  seems  at  least  unlikely  that  he  objected  to  dancing,  when,  as 
we  know  (see  Chapter  IV)  his  father,  also  a  minister,  did  not. 

Edwards  had  a  considerable  following  in  Scotland — through 
his  literary  works,  many  of  which  were  published  in  Edinburgh. 
Some  day,  let  us  hope,  a  Scottish  musician  will  work  out  for 
us  (from  actual  documents)  the  attitude  of  Scottish  Presby 
terians  to  music  and  dancing — from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
early  nineteenth.  I  have  merely  brushed  against  the  subject 
here  and  there  as  I  went  through  this  study. 

The  kind  of  'Puritanism'  that  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
'worldliness'  probably  began,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
with  the  followers  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  Bellamy 

'thundered  against  dancing  and  stated  in  terrifying  detail,  that 
young  people  who  danced  would  go  to  hell.  Hopkins  neither  smoked 
nor  drank;  yet  Edwards  himself  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  smoker 
and  his  beer  mug  still  survives  to  prove  him  no  teetotaller.  In  their 
efforts  to  become  saints  after  the  pattern  set  by  Edwards,  the  New 
Englanders  became  cold  and  unemotional;  the  New  England  of  beer- 
drinkings  and  barn-raisings  died  away.  .  .  .  *  Edwards*  'more  distant 
disciples  were  intolerant  fanatics  who  hated  nature  and  every  natural 
and  spontaneous  impulse;  a  new  refusal  to  look  realities  in  the  face 
became  the  mark  of  the  Puritan',  (Parkes,  p.  252.) 

I  give  that  passage  with  a  little  reserve,  because  I  have  so 
often  seen  similar  statements  about  the  Puritans  of  a  century 
earlier  and  found  them  to  be  wrong:  it  is  my  impression, 
however,  that  in  the  main  this  charge  is  just — that  it  was  some 
of  the  evangelicals  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  who  first  disseminated,  on  a  wide  scale,  the  idea  of 
'worldliness'.  And  with  it  dancing  went  and  music  suffered — 
so  far  as  any  part  in  the  lives  of  the  elect  was  concerned. 

In  the  diary  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  the  'Father  of  Wood 
Engraving  in  the  United  States',  is  found  the  following  under 
24  March  1792:  'Called  at  old  Mr.  Pierce's  in  Chatham  Street 
[New  York],  to  look  at  the  old  violin.  No  sooner  had  I  struck 
a  note  than  his  wife  denounced  music  as  leading  to  the  devil.  I  went 
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again  in  the  evening  and  brought  it  away,  promising  to  return 
it  in  the  morning  or  pay  five  dollars  for  it.  Was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  it  that  I  put  it  in  Mr.  Clauses  hands  to  repair 
and  varnish/1 

The  Camp  Meeting  must  not  be  disregarded  in  considering 
this  phase  of  American  religious  thought.  The  great  'Kentucky 
Revival5,  or  'Revival  of  the  West*  (1797-1805),  which  began 
amongst  the  Presbyterians  and  then  spread  to  the  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  others,  was  the  origin  of  the  Camp  Meeting 
(possibly  of  the  similar  and  almost  contemporary  English  move 
ment  associated  with  the  birth  of  Primitive  Methodism).  The 
musical  influence  of  the  Camp  Meeting  movement  has  yet  to 
be  investigated;  probably  it  will  be  found  that  in  addition  to 
popularizing  a  debased  type  of  'Gospel  Hymn3  it  had  a  further 
bad  effect  upon  musical  life  by  discouraging  the  practice  of 
secular  music.  J.  Truslow  Adams,  in  The  Epic  of  America  (1931), 
takes  the  Camp  Meeting  seriously  as  a  national  influence — 
'The  camp  meeting  is  a  key  to  much  that  we  shall  find  even  in 
present-day  life,  in  a  nation  even  yet  emotionally  starving*.  But 
the  opposition  of  piety  to  art  originated  earlier  than  the  camp 
meeting  movement.  The  precise  moment  when  it  began  to 
darken  American  life  must  be  left  to  some  American  inquirer. 
It  was  still  evidently  in  full  power  during  the  career  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  quote  from  a  Mormon 
sermon  a  particular  passage  that,  as  I  believe,  the  very  Pilgrim 
Fathers  themselves  would  have  approved: 

'You  are  well  aware  that  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  or  the 
apostasy  of  the  Church  is  so  great,  those  who  now  profess  religion 
cannot  enjoy  their  own  natural  privileges  in  the  world?  In  many 
places  their  folly  and  superstition  are  so  great  that  they  would 
consider  they  had  committed  the  sin  of  blasphemy  if  they  happened 
to  hear  a  violin.  The  world  could  not  hire  a  good,  honest,  sound 
Presbyterian,  of  the  old  fashion  and  cut,  to  look  into  a  room  where  a 
company  of  young  men  and  women  were  dancing,  lest  they  should 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  over-righteous  notion  is  imbibed 
by  the  generality  of  professors  of  religion,  but  it  is  because  they 
themselves  have  made  it  a  sin.  Let  us  look  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  some  wise  being  organized  my  system,  and  gave 
me  my  capacity,  put  into  my  heart  and  brain  something  that 
delights,  charms,  and  fills  me  with  rapture  at  the  sound  of  sweet 
music.  I  did  not  put  it  there;  it  was  some  other  being.  ...  It  was 
the  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  gave  the  capacity  to  enjoy  these 

1  I  regret  to  say  that  the  next  entry  runs  as  follows:  'Galled  at  Scoles's.  He  found 
much  fault  with  my  engraving/ 
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sounds,  and  which  we  ought  to  do  in  His  name,  and  to  His  glory. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  the  sectarian  world  consider  it  a  sacrilege 
to  give  way  to  any  such  pleasure  as  even  to  listen  to  sweet  music, 
much  more  to  dance  to  its  delightful  strains.'  (Brigham  Young's 
Journal  of  Discourses.,  vol.  i,  p.  48.) 

Returning,  after  a  long  absence,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters, 
let  us  realize  that  the  Bellamy-Hopkins  period  was  his  period, 
and  let  us  guess  that,  like  others  at  the  time,  he  had  too  little 
historical  curiosity  (and  too  little  honesty  of  purpose)  to  attempt 
to  trace  to  their  origin  the  'puritanical'  feelings  of  a  great  part 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  So  far  as  there  was  any 
reasoning  it  seems  to  have  been  on  these  illogical  lines — 'These 
latter-day  Puritans  make  a  great  parade  of  principle:  the 
former-day  Puritans  were  admittedly  also  men  and  women  of 
firm  principle.  These  latter-day  Puritans  have  prejudices; 
the  former-day  Puritan  must  have  had  the  same.9 

That  is  the  train  of  unconscious  or  half-conscious  argument 
that  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  Puritans — to  the 
real  Puritans,  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  ones,  who 
fought  and  suffered  for  their  faith,  but  yet,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  found  life  a  happy  thing  and  were  not  opposed  to  the 
making  of  it  happier  by  song,  instrumental  music  or  dance,  or 
any  other  harmless  recreation. 
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ENTERING  in  middle  life  into  this  engrossing  game  of 
general  Historical  and  Social  Research,  and  frankly  as  an 
amateur,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  surprised,  and  sometimes 
a  little  indignant,  to  find  how  often  some  of  those  (both  American 
and  British)  who  have  been  playing  it  for  years,  and  who  rank 
amongst  its  professional  players,  fail  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

To  take  one  example:  again  and  again  have  I  found  in  books 
written  by  men  and  women  of  good  academical  standing 
passages  quoted  with  all  the  comforting  assurance  that  inverted 
commas  confer,  that  have  lacked  the  necessary  confirmation  of 
reference  to  the  book  or  document  from  which  the  quoted 
passage  has  been  taken.  In  several  instances  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  to  its  source  what  at  first  sight  looked  like  damning 
contemporary  evidence  against  the  Puritans,  only  to  find  that 
the  passage  quoted  came  from  a  writer  no  nearer  the  source 
of  original  information  and  no  higher  an  authority  than  the 
quoter  himself.  In  other  cases  I  have  altogether  failed  to  find 
the  original  of  the  passage,  and,  without  doubting  that  it  had 
occurred  in  some  previous  writer,  I  was  obliged  to  reject  it. 
Surely  it  should  be  evident  that  inverted  commas  should  never 
be  used  unaccompanied  by  the  statement  of  the  name  of  the 
author  and  book  from  which  the  passage  comes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly  common  practice,  in  con 
demning  the  so-called  'Blue  Laws'  of  New  England,  to  give 
what  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  them  but  what  proves  on 
investigation  to  be  merely  an  extract  from  some  previous  writer 
who  has  written  upon  them.  This  practice  is  particularly 
objectionable  when  indulged  in  by  the  writers  of  college  and 
school  text-books,  which  naturally  enjoy  almost  the  force  of 
gospel  amongst  their  young  readers.  My  impression  is  that  not 
one  writer  in  twenty  who  has  light-heartedly  discussed  the 
"Blue  Laws5  has  taken  the  very  little  necessary  trouble  to  see  the 
Laws  themselves. 

I  have  naturally  tried  to  avoid  practices  that  have  given  me 
trouble  in  others.  I  trust  that  I  have  not,  by  oversight,  failed  to 
give  the  source  of  any  quotation,  and  that  it  will  be  realized 
that  so  far  as  my  opportunities  have  permitted  I  have  gone  to 
contemporary  writings  for  my  evidence,  or,  when  this  was^  not 
available,  to  writings  of  a  date  as  near  contemporary  as  possible. 
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I  have  been  scrupulous  to  attach  dates  to  all  evidence  because 
I  feel  that  some  of  my  predecessors  have  skipped  far  too  lightly 
about  the  centuries,  customs  or  events  of  the  eighteenth  cen 
tury  being  datelessly  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  those 
of  the  early  or  mid-seventeenth  without  any  clear  distinction 
being  expressed.  As  concerns  New  England,  when  information 
is  offered  we  surely  need  to  know  whether  it  concerns  the  first 
generation  of  settlers  and  their  children  or,  instead  of  this,  their 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  yet  in  many  books  these, 
with  two  or  three  generations  more,  are  all  loosely  spoken  of 
under  the  one  description  of 'The  New  England  Puritans'. 

In  pursuing  my  inquiry  I  have  followed,  in  the  American 
part  of  it  at  all  events,  what  may  be  called  the  'Exhaustive 
Method5  (and  if  the  printer  mis-sets  that  word  as  'Exhausting9 
it  will  be  with  reluctance  that  I  shall  correct  him  in  proof). 
I  see  from  my  window  a  blackbird  on  the  lawn  turning  over 
leaf  after  leaf  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pounce  on  a  morsel 
of  food,  and  achieving  his  ambition  only  perhaps  once  in  a 
hundred  attempts.  That  has  been  my  process — substituting  the 
leaves  of  books  for  the  kind  the  blackbird  prefers,  and  much 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  success  to  failure. 

I  must,  I  suppose,  necessarily  have  missed  a  few  references  in 
the  several  thousand  books  examined,  and  I  may  even  have 
entirely  missed  some  relevant  book,  for  the  several  great  libraries 
of  Boston,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  of  Providence,  R.I., 
and  others,  may  possibly  contain  rarities  that  are  missing  from 
the  Library  of  Congress:  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
home  of  lavishly  endowed  libraries,  and  the  literature  of  its 
national  history  is  astoundingly  abundant. 

So  far  as  the  American  side  of  my  research  is  concerned  I  have 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  accomplish  during  a  single 
visit  work  to  which  some  native  researcher  might  well  devote 
a  substantial  fraction  of  a  lifetime.  Possibly  some  such  ardent 
labourer  ^may  care  to  glean  after  me — in  which  case,  however,  I 
am  convinced  that  any  grain  he  may  bring  home  will,  at  any 
rate,  be  of  the  same  kind  as  mine.  If  I  may  suggest,  the  most 
likely  two  fields  remaining  to  be  actually  harvested  (rather 
than  merely  gleaned)  are  those  of  printed  sermons  and  the  early 
newspapers.  And  here  may  I  be  allowed  to  put  on  record  the 
generous  and  encouraging  expression  of  the  very  helpful  official 
who  cared  for  me  in  the  Rare  Book  Department  at  Washington 
— an  expression  too  delightful  to  be  allowed  to  drop  into 
oblivion.  When  I  had  been  looked  over,  pronounced  not 
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criminal  in  appearspice,  and  admitted  within  the  bars  of  his 
iron  cage,  and  had  given  several  orders,  including  works  of 
the  great  John  Cotton  and  his  grandson  Cotton  Mather,  the 
gentleman  (to  whom  I  owe  much  gratitude)  came  to  me  with 
this  question:  'And  now  are  you  sure  you  don't  want  any  more 
Cottons?  We  have  a  particularly  good  line  of  Cottons  here.9 

One  cannot  read  everything,  however,  and  in  any  case  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  selfish,  so  the  big  bulk  of  the  sermons  and  similar 
literature  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  I  have  left  for  any 
successors.  My  hard-working  helper  in  the  British  Museum, 
after  I  had  set  him  a  little  task  in  this  field,  wrote  to  me,  'Sterry 
gave  me  a  headache  with  his  p Go-page  sermon.  But  these  old 
fellows  were  wondrous  ingenious.  Who  has  time  to-day  to 
write  such  endless  disquisitions?  What  can  have  been  their 
sale  then?  They  seem  to  have  lived  lovely  lives  of  ease.  And 
they  could  think!  Most  of  our  parsons*  guff,  after  theirs,  seems 
pretty  thin  !* 

Those  expressions,  which  were  not  penned  for  publication, 
and  are  obviously  sincere,  may  perhaps  incite  some  brother 
musician  to  take  up  a  neglected  branch  of  research.  I  shall 
await  his  report  without  jealousy,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy.  I  have  always  felt  there  has  been  too  much  scoffing 
at  the  legendary  naturalist  who  printed  a  chapter  headed 
'Snakes  in  Iceland',  the  full  text  of  which  ran  'There  are  no  snakes 
in  Iceland*.  If  this  gentleman,  no  doubt  a  skilled  investigator 
whose  time  was  of  value,  had  spent  a  laborious  summer 
searching  a  whole  country  for  snakes  and  had  definitely 
established  the  fact  that  they  do  not  there  exist  he  was  entitled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  chapter  on  his  results,  negative  as  they 
were.  I,  for  one,  can  fully  enter  into  his  feelings.  I  was  a 
detective  trying  to  find  the  criminals  who  are  alleged  to  have 
murdered  music  and  I  could  not  find  one. 

The  codes  of  law  of  early  New  England  might  be  checked  by 
any  suspicious  reader.  I  took  the  precaution  of  asking  an  official 
of  the  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  whether  any  law 
was  known  which  mentioned  music  and  had  the  results  of  my 
own  investigation  emphatically  confirmed,  but  I  have  never 
passed  the  door  of  that  wonderful  Law  Library  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Michigan  without  wishing  I  had  time  to  enter,  pretend 
to  myself  that  the  subject  was  one  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
and  start  all  over  again.  This  University  has  a  well-equipped 
Department  of  Music  with  many  students:  I  will  leave  the  task 
to  them. 
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I  have  said  above''  that  I  may  have  missed  some  reference  to 
music  in  the  literature  I  have  examined.  I  do  not  really  believe 
it.  If  any  musician  should  take  up  my  challenge  to  check  my 
findings  he  will  discover  specialized  vision  developing  in  a  very 
curious  way.  Before  he  has  turned  over  his  first  million  pages 
he  will  realize  that  certain  words  have  taken  on  the  habit  of 
springing  into  large  black  type  in  anything  he  may  happen  to 
read.  If,  as  a  relief  from  historical  research,  he  turn  to  poetry, 
he  will  be  jerked  to  a  stop,  at  whatever  page  he  opens,  by  such 
false  alarms  as  cthe  MUSIC  of  thy  voice',  and  'the  wavelets 
DANCING  in  the  breeze5,  and  if  he  turn  to  prose  smooth  progress 
will  be  checked  by  'shoe  HORN',  'STRING  beans',  cear-TRUMPET5, 
or  'CONCERT  of  Europe'.  It  seems  only  fair  to  mention  this  little 
inconvenience,  which  is  soon  realized  to  be  rather  disturbing, 
despite  the  satisfying  guarantee  it  gives,  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  overlooked. 

And,  of  course,  while  large-heartedly  throwing  open  to  any 
panting  new-comer  the  fields  on  which  I  now  joyfully  turn  my 
back  I  do  not  admit  to  myself  that  more  work  with  spade  or 
sickle  is  really  called  for.  I  feel  that  I  have  worked  the  archives 
and  that  my  harvest  is  sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  reasonable 
people — that  my  findings  are,  in  fact,  capable  of  being  questioned 
only  by  present-day  representatives  of  the  Puritan  Bunyan's 
*Mr.  Prejudice',  in  The  Holy  War.  He,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
* an  angry  and  ill-conditioned  old  fellow,  captain  of  the  ward,  having 
under  his  power  sixty  men  called  Deaf-men*. 
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I.  MUSIC  AT  KING'S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 

SINCE  my  Chapter  XII  was  written  Mr.  John  Saltmarsh,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  most  kindly  searched  the 
archives  of  the  College  for  entries  bearing  upon  it,  and  he  reports 
as  follows: 

'I  have  tried  in  vain  to  trace  "brave  thanksgiving  Mun";  but  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  College  or  of  its  household;  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  must  have  been  identical  with  Stephen  Mun,  matric.  sizar 
from  Corpus,  Michs.  1638;  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rector  of  Wood- 
church  (Kent)  who  died  in  1684.  At  this  time  he  would  be  a  young  M.A., 
about  30  years  old  or  a  little  more. 

'The  College  accounts  afford  material  for  inference  respecting  the 
position  of  music  in  the  Chapel  services.  The  normal  staff  consisted  of  3 
chaplains,  8  lay  clerks  and  16  choristers.  One  of  the  lay  clerks  held  the 
office  of  organist  and  master  over  the  choristers,  another  the  office  of 
cantor.  Down  to  1644  these  numbers  were  maintained.  January  1645 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  purification  of  the  College;  on  the  gth  of  that 
month  Provost  Collins  was  deprived.  By  December  of  that  year  the  numbers 
had  fallen  to  6  lay  clerks  and  15  choristers;  in  the  December  following  the 
choristers  were  reduced  to  1 1,  and  from  that  date  they  steadily  declined  till 
in  1650  there  were  only  3.  From  Michaelmas  1651  until  1653  or  1654,  there 
was  one  solitary  chorister — Thurleborne.  After  that  choristers  disappear 
until  1660. 

cLay  clerks  fell  at  first  to  6,  and  afterwards,  in  1653,  to  5;  at  this  level  they 
were  maintained.  In  the  main  the  difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  a  chorister  normally  remained  in  the  service  of  the  College  only  a  few 
years,  while  a  lay  clerk's  post  was  permanent.  But  the  steadiness  in  the 
numbers  of  lay  clerks  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  old  men  being  kept  on; 
two  new  appointments  were  made  during  this  period,  in  1652  and  1656. 

'The  chaplains  suffered  hardly  any  diminution;  for  a  time  there  were  only 
2,  but  at  another  time  there  were  actually  4. 

'All  this  time  one  of  the  lay  clerks,  John  Pyndar  (perhaps  the  John  Pyndar, 
probably  a  Trinity  man,  who  was  ejected  about  this  time  from  the  curacy  of 
Wingfield  in  Suffolk),  held  the  office  of  cantor;  Henry  Loosemore  (Organist 
of  King's  1627—1670)  drew  his  salary  as  organist  all  this  time,  and  his 
stipend  for  teaching  the  choristers,  even  when  there  were  no  choristers  left 
to  teach.  Fortunately  the  College  accounts  give  us  more  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  allowed  to  perform  his  office  as  organist.  Robert 
Martin  the  scavenger  was  habitually  paid  13/4  per  quarter  for  blowing  the 
organ.  After  March  25th.  1 645,  the  latter  payment  ceased,  and  I  cannot  find 
that  any  payment  was  made  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  payment 
of  6/8  "pro  inflandis  orgariis"  to  Robert  Martin  reappears  at  Michaelmas, 
1654,  in  exactly  the  same  place  and  continues  throughout  the  Protectorate. 

*I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  a  thorough  search,  and  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  College  made  no  other  provision,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
organ  was  silent  from  1645  to  I654-1 

1  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  Hookes  tells  us  (see  Ch. 
XII). 
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*As  for  secular  music,  there  were  four  public  occasions  in  the  year  which 
were  solemnly  celebrated  in  the  College — the  King's  birthday  (19  Nov.), 
the  King's  accession  (27  Mar.)5  the  King's  return  from  his  escapade 
in  Spain  (5  Oct.),  and  Guy  Fawkes  Day.  On  all  these  days  the  bells 
of  the  Chapel  (there  was  a  belfry  and  a  peal  of  bells  in  those  days)  were 
rung,  and  there  was  a  bonfire;  but  on  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  accession 
and  on  Guy  Fawkes  day  the  accounts  regularly  record  payments  of  2/6,  or 
more  usually  5/-,  to  musicians  pro  opere  suo — or,  as  the  account  for  1638—9 
puts  it,  for  their  labour  in  the  Chapel  and  the  Hall.  While  the  King  lived 
all  these  occasions  were  regularly  kept — defiantly  kept,  for  on  October  7th. 
1648  the  entry  in  the  accounts  for  ringing  the  bells  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
King's  return  from  Spain  is  marked  "solemniter  celebrate";  and  on 
November  igth,  when  the  King  was  a  prisoner  and  the  army  had  already 
demanded  his  execution,  the  bells  of  King's  College  rang  out  for  his  birth 
day.  Charles  was  beheaded  in  the  following  January;  after  that  only  Guy 
Fawkes  was  celebrated  in  this  way,  but  the  payments  for  music  continued 
as  before.  I  have  found  one  isolated  instance  (there  may  be  others)  of  a 
concert  held  on  March  25  (Lady  Day,  and  our  Founder's  Day)  in  1658; 
perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  concert  on  Accession  Day. 

'There  is  no  record  of  the  musicians  who  played  on  these  occasions. 
Probably  they  included  some  of  those  mentioned  by  Hookes;  and  perhaps 
old  Browne,  the  sackbut-player,  was  among  them;  for  in  1651-2  the  "Fees 
and  Rewards'*  include  the  unusually  large  present  of  £i  TOJ.  given  by  the 
consent  of  the  Provost  and  all  the  Fellows  to  "John  Browne  the  musician".* 


II.  THE  PETERS  DISTURBANCES  AT 
HEBRON,  CONN. 

IT  was  in  1774  that  Peters  was  in  conflict  with  the  'Sons  of  Liberty' 
at  Hebron,  who  had  been  aroused  by  his  loyalist  sympathies.  Under 
persuasion  he,  on  6  September,  read  a  paper  on  Meeting  House 
Green  there,  in  which  he  'freely  acknowledged  that  he  had  justly 
offended  the  people  of  the  colony'.  He  asked  'the  forgiveness  of  all 
whom  he  had  offended,  promising  for  the  future,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  be  circumspect  in  his  conduct'. 

He  had  been  writing  letters  to  England  making  unjust  allegations 
and  had  sent  what  (on  the  principle  of  the  famous  'Three  Tailors  of 
Tooley  Street'  who  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
beginning  'We  the  People  of  England')  he  represented  as  cthe 
Resolution  of  the  Town  of  Hebron',  whereas  it  was  cmade  by  himself 
and  2  or  3  churchmen',  and  720*  at  a  Town  Meeting. 

There  was  also  an  incident  of  his  being  charged  with  collecting 
arms  at  his  house.  He  denied  it,  saying  that  he  had  'nothing  but  i 
or  2  old  guns  out  of  repair',  but  when  the  house  was  searched  it  was 
found  to  contain  Several  guns  and  pistols  loaded  with  powder  and 
ball,  some  swords  and  about  a  dozen  wooden  clubs,  concealed  and 
hid  in  the  house'. 

Many  people  were  much  exasperated  with  him  and  'a  window  was 
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broken  and  his  gown  and  shirt  torn*.  He  exaggerated  this  in  his 
History  as  follows:  'Mr.  Peters,  with  his  gown  and  cloathes  torn  off, 
was  treated  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  his  mother,  daughter, 
two  brothers  and  servants  were  wounded;  one  of  his  brothers  so 
badly  that  he  died  soon  after'  .  .  .  and  so  on.  (Quite  a  'Peterloo9  in 
fact!) 

The  above  is  to  be  found  in  TrumbulFs  Rev.  Samuel  Peters:  his 
Apologists  and  Defenders  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1877). 


III.   WAS  PETERS  SANE? 

TRUMBULL,  in  The  True  Blue  Laws,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Peters 
was  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  He  says  he  considers  'that  he  was 
a  victim  of  Pseudomania;  that  his  abhorrence  of  truth  was  in  fact  a 
disease',  and  that  he  'was  not  morally  responsible  for  his  actions'. 

On  the  day  I  copied  the  above  from  my  notes  I  found  in  the  local 
paper  the  account  of  a  court-martial  on  a  Swiss  soldier  who,  putting 
aside  his  uniform,  has  for  six  months  been  living  comfortably  in  all 
sorts  of  homes  and  hotels  on  the  strength  of  improbable  stories  that 
he  told  convincingly  apparently  because  he  himself  felt  conviction 
as  he  told  them. 

CM.  le  professeur  Steck,  qui  a  examine  le  prevenu,  declare  entre  autres  que 
M.B.  est  un  mythomane.  Le  mensonge  chez  lui  est  d'ordre  pathologique. 
II  n'est  pas  totalement  irresponsable,  mais  sa  responsabilite  est  limitee/ 

Any  alienist  and  many  schoolmasters  could  tell  of  similar  cases. 
'Mythomania'  must  be  a  comforting  word  to  a  man  in  the  dock  for 
a  series  of  crimes,  but  it  did  not  avail  to  save  this  man  from  a  six- 
months  cure  in  the  military  prison,  followed  by  permission  to  go  and 
pursue  a  lifetime's  convalescence  outside  the  army. 

A  similar  treatment  might  have  helped  Peters,  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  some  of  his  friends  evidently  thought  a  better  one  was  to  make 
him  a  bishop. 


IV.    SOME  SUPPLEMENTARY  REFERENCES  TO  PETERS5 

BLUE  LAWS 

HINMAN'S  'THE  BLUE  LAWS  OF  NEW  HAVEN  COLONY'. 

I  have  already  (Chapter  II)  mentioned  this  work,  published  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1838.  Hinman  says  that  for  the  mince-pie, 
drum-trumpet-Jews  harp  law  there  is  only  Peters*  word  and  'from 
the  general  character  of  his  History  of  Connecticut  I  do  not  very 
much  rely  upon  it  for  its  correctness*.  He  goes  on: 

4  As  Peters  wrote  his  history  after  Governor  Eaton's  code  of  laws,  and  as 
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many  of  the  blue  laws  published  by  him  are  similar  to  those  in  several 
instances  formed  or  compiled  by  Eaton,  and  as  there  is  no  record  of  many  of 
the  laws  published  by  Peters,  I  have  been  jealous,  at  least,  that  those  which 
are  similar  to  Eaton's  Laws  were  taken  by  Peters  from  Eaton's  code  and  then 
added  some  disgraceful  laws  to  stigmatize  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony, 
which  appears  to  have  been  his  object  throughout  his  whole  history.9 

Eaton  was  a  wealthy  Puritan  merchant  of  London  who  went  out 
to  Massachusetts  in  1637,  taking  his  pastor,  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
with  him.  These  two  then  struck  out  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  became  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  Eaton 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  colony  and  re-elected  annually  until  his 
death  in  1658  (see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography)  . 

Some  traces  of  Eaton's  code  are  undoubtedly  to  be  seen  in  Peters. 

To  show  the  silliness  of  the  traditions  that  have  grown  up  (rather 
than  come  down)  about  the  early  American  settlers,  Hinman  says  : 

'It  has  been  reported  as  true  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia 
squirrels  were  so  numerous  they  injured  and  often  destroyed  the  fields  of 
corn,  and  the  outside  rows  were  usually  entirely  consumed.  To  prevent 
which  the  General  Court  soberly  set  themselves  to  work  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and  therefore  ordered  that  thereafter  no  planter  should  plant  any  outside 
row  in  his  cornfield.' 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  (i4th  edition,  1929),  s.v.  'New 
Haven'  says: 

*The  government  of  the  jurisdiction  was  of  the  strictest  Puritan  type,  but 
some  of  the  45  "Blue  Laws"  ascribed  to  it  were  enactments  of  other  New 
England  colonies  and  others  were  pure  inventions.5 

Under  'Connecticut'  it  says: 

'The  theocratic  government  established  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  series 
of  strict  enactments  and  decisions  which  constituted  the  famous  "Blue 
Laws".  Of  the  laws  (45  in  number)  given  by  Samuel  Peters  in  his  History 
of  Connecticut,  more  than  one-half  really  existed  in  New  Haven,  and  more 
than  four-fifths  existed  in  some  form  in  the  New  England  colonies.' 

The  truth  of  the  last  statement  is,  I  should  say,  very  doubtful. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  New  England  laws  in  general, 
having  looked  into  them  merely  with  a  special  purpose,  but  I  should, 
from  memory  of  what  I  have  seen  of  the  laws,  re-express  the  sentence 
as  follows  —  'More  than  one-half  of  the  material  given  by  Peters  can 
be  found  in  the  records  of  New  Haven  and  more  than  four-fifths  in 
the  records  of  the  New  England  colonies.'  It  is  my  strong  impression 
that  Peters  has  rarely  or  never  quoted  any  laws  accurately,  but  has 
taken  material  from  the  codes,  and  from  cases  in  the  courts,  and  then 
omitted  or  added  so  as  to  twist  everything  out  of  plumb.  An  example 
showing  what  havoc  that  may  cause  has  been  given  in  Chapter  II. 
BREWER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE.  There  is  an  absurdly 
muddled  reference  to  these  laws  in  this  standard  work  — 


LAWS  (The).    These  were  puritanical  laws  enacted  in   1732,  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  the  United  States  of  America.    Their  object 
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was  to  stamp  out  * 'heresy'*,  and  enforce  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sunday. 

Many  persons  insist  that  they  are  apocryphal;  but  in  October,  1891,  the 

German  American  Lincoln  Club  protested  against  their  enforcement  by  a 

democratic  judge,  and  resolved: 

"To  call  upon  all  right-thinking  citizens  to  assist  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
laws  repealed,  by  supporting  and  voting  only  for  such  candidates  for  the 
legislature  as  would  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  their  repeal".'1 

JOHN  FISKE,  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW'  ENGLAND  (1900).  The  follow 
ing  passage  refers  to  the  New  Haven  Colony: 

'The  legislation  was  quaint  enough,  though  the  famous  "Blue  Laws"  of 
New  Haven,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  so  many  jests  at  the  expense  of 
our  forefathers,  never  really  existed.  The  story  of  the  Blue  Laws  was  first 
published  in  1781  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  a  Tory  refugee  in  London, 
who  took  delight  in  horrifying  our  British  cousins  with  tales  of  wholesale 
tarring  and  feathering  done  by  the  patrols  of  the  Revolution.  In  point  of 
strict  veracity  Dr.  Peters  reminds  us  of  Baron  Munchausen:  he  declares  that 
the  river  at  Bellows  Falls  flow's  so  fast  as  to  float  iron  crowbars,  and  he 
gravely  describes  sundry  animals  who  were  evidently  cousins  of  the  Jabber- 
wock.  The  most  famous  passage  of  his  pretended  code  is  that  which  enacts 
that  "no  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  sabbath"  and  that  "no  one  shall 
play  on  any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet  or  jewsharp'V 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT:  A  DIARY  IN  AMERICA,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  ITS 
INSTITUTIONS  (1839).   In  Connecticut,  he  says: 

'Whether  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut  are  still  in  force  or  not  I  know  not, 
but  I  could  not  discover  that  they  had  ever  been  repealed.  At  present  there 
is  no  theatre  in  Connecticut,  nor  does  anybody  venture  to  propose  one.  .  .  . 
The  consequence  is  that  Connecticut  is  the  dullest,  most  disagreeable  state 
in  the  Union.' 

It  was  Captain  Marryat  who  led  Bishop  Wilberforce  astray,  in 
his  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  America  (1844).  Wilberforce's 
references  are  to  'History  of  Connecticut,  1781  [i.e.  Peters's  Book], 
Captain  Marryat's  Diary,  Blue  Code'.  The  reference  is  a  little 
confused.  Apparently  he  took  the  'Blue  Code5  from  Peters,  and 
apparently  Marryat  lent  him  Peters,  for  he  says  (apparently  referring 
to  the  6Blue  Code5,  but  his  punctuation  is  irregular  and  his  meaning 
not  quite  certain),  ca  copy  of  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
last-named  gentleman  lies  before  me5,  and  goes  on  to  state  that 
'amongst  other  things  it  enjoins  that  "no  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath 
day  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting5'  *;  and  says  that  it  'makes  it  criminal  in  a  mother  to 
kiss  her  infant  on  the  Sabbath-day3  and  'strictly  forbids  the  reading 
of  Common  Prayer,  keeping  Christmas  day  or  saints5  days,  making 
mince  pies,  or  playing  on  any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum, 
the  trumpet  and  the  Jews-harp5. 

1  My  edition  is  that  of  1894.  I  have  now  consulted  the  latest  edition  (1924)  of 
this  popular  work  of  reference,  and  find  the  additional  stupidity  of  alleged  pro 
visions  to  regulate  'every  kind  of  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  and  even 
kissing  between  husbands  and  wives9  (my  italics). 
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Wilberforce's  book  must  have  had  a  great  influence  in  sending  out 
the  Peters  untruths  afresh,  sixty  years  after  they  were  first  floated. 
BABER:  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  NEW  HAVEN  (1870). 

*Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  and  particu 
larly  those  of  New  Haven  colony;  and  much  merriment  has  been  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  Puritans,  and  much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  their 
memory  on  this  account.  The  work  which  has  given  currency  to  these 
misrepresentations  more  than  any  other  is  an  apocryphal  work,  known  by 
the  name  of  Peters5  History  of  Connecticut.* 

JOHN  GORHAM  PALFREY:  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
STUART  DYNASTY  (1860).  Referring  to  the  code  of  laws  of  Connec 
ticut,  he  says: 

'The  Code  contains  none  of  the  provisions  known  in  New  England  fable 
under  the  name  of  Blue  Laws.' 


V.    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GENUINE  'BLUE  LAWS'  OF 

CONNECTICUT 

THIS  Appendix  describes  the  compilation  referred  to  in  Chapter  II, 
which  has  been  on  sale  in  various  editions  since  1822.  As  it  appears 
to  be  still  obtainable  (I  was  asked  50  cents),  it  is  a  handy  publication 
for  any  who  wish  to  see  for  themselves  what  the  actual  laws  were  like. 
But  I  will  give  a  summary. 

It  opens  with  the  'Constitution  of  1638*,  which  is  what  our  history 
books  know  as  'The  Fundamental  Orders* — deservedly,  from  its 
democratic  nature,  one  of  the  most  praised  political  documents  in 
the  history  of  civilization  (see  Bancroft  for  an  eloquent  eulogy). 

Then  follows  the  'Code  of  1650'.  The  laws  are  arranged  alpha 
betically  under  about  one  hundred  heads. 

Thirdly  there  comes  a  section  called  'New  Haven  Antiquities,  or 
Blue  Laws  extracted  from  the  Ancient  Records  of  New  Haven'. 

Finally  we  have  the  minutes  of  the  first  New  Haven  General 
Assembly  of  June  1639. 

Taking  these  four  sections  in  order: 

I.  The  Connecticut  'Constitution  of  1638*  provides  for  the  holding 
of  General  Assemblies,  the  election  of  a  Governor  and  Magistrate, 
&c.,  and,  indeed,  constructs  the  whole  machinery  of  civil  govern 
ment.  It  consists  of  eleven  resolutions  to  which,  in  1650,  a  twelfth 
(a  very  fine  passage)  was  added  as  follows: 

'Forasmuch  as  the  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities,  priviledges, 
as  humanity,  civility  and  Christianity  call  for,  as  due  to  every  man  in  his 
place  and  proportion,  without  impeachment  and  infringement,  hath  ever 
beene  and  ever  will  bee  the  tranquillity  and  stability  of  Churches  and 
Commonwealths;  and  the  denyall  or  deprivall  thereof,  the  disturbance,  if 
not  ruine  of  both: 

'It  is  thereof  ordered  by  this  Courte,  and  authority  thereof,  That  no  man's  life  shall 
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bee  taken  away;  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained;  no  man's 
person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  bannished,  dismembred,  nor  any  way 
punnished;  no  man  shall  bee  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children;  no  man's 
goods  or  estate  shall  bee  taken  away  from  him  nor  anyways  indammaged, 
under  colour  of  law,  or  countenance  of  authority;  unless  it  bee  by  vertue  or 
equity  of  some  express  law  of  the  Country  warranting  the  same,  established 
by  a  Generall  Courte  and  sufficiently  published,  or  in  case  of  the  defect  of  a 
law,  in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God.* 

So  much  for  the  Constitution,  which,  of  course,  has  no  specific 
musical  interest. 

II.  Now  for  the  Laws  forming  the  eCode  of  1650'. 

Some  deal  with  the  administration  of  the  law — the  duties  and 
authority  of  constables,  the  conduct  of  courts,  the  constitution  of 
juries,  &c. 

Taxation,  of  course,  forms  the  subject-matter  of  other  laws. 

'Military  Affaires'  is  an  important  heading  providing,  as  it  does, 
that  all  males  above  sixteen  'shall  have  a  muslutt  or  other  gunn,  fitt 
for  service',  and  go  to  training  cat  least  six  times  yearly*,  and  that 
the  various  towns  named  shall  provide,  according  to  their  respective 
sizes,  certain  fixed  quantities  of  powder,  lead,  'serviceable  pikes% 
cutlasses,  &c. 

Education  is  not  forgotten:  'It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that 
old  deluder  Sathan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  script 
ures*  .  .  .  'and  that  learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the  grave  of  our 
forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
indeavors.' 

Some  laws  are  of  a  commercial  order — questions  as  to  Bills,  the 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  Standard  Sizes  adopted  for 'casks* 
and  'barrills',  the  Marking  of  Cattle,  and  the  provision  of  Compensa 
tion  when  they  get  into  a  neighbour's  corn.  Debts  ('no  man's  person 
shall  bee  kept  in  prison  for  debt,  but  when  there  appear  some  estate 
which  hee  will  not  produce'  is  one  stipulation),  and  so  on. 

The  crimes  provided  for  do  not  make  a  very  formidable  list — 
burglary,  theft,  drunkenness  in  inns',  slander,  profane  swearing  (for  a 
'severe'  case  ten  shillings  fine,  or,  on  refusal  to  pay,  a  maximum  of 
three  hours  in  the  stocks),  selling  guns  to  the  Indians  or  mending 
guns  for  them,  and  so  forth.  All  very  ordinary  and  sensible ! 

A  faintly  bluish  tinge  enters  under  the  head  of  'taking'  tobacco, 
though  Kansas  State  to-day  would,  I  understand,  not  disapprove  it. 
There  is  a  humane  provision  that  those  who  can  show  they  are 
already  'accustomed'  to  tobacco  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  its  use. 

The  blue  tinge  somewhat  darkens  when  we  reach  the  list  of 
fourteen  'Capitall  Lawes'.  Each  of  these  carries  its  justification  after 
it  in  the  form  of  a  reference  to  chapter  and  verse  in  Deuteronomy, 
Exodus,  or  Leviticus.  These  fourteen  laws  provide  the  death  penalty 
for  the  following  offences: 

i.  Worshipping  any  other  God  but  the  Lord  God. 
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2.  Witchcraft. 

3.  Blasphemy    (carefully  limited  as   'direct,   express   or  high  handed 

blasphemy'). 

4.  Wilful  murder. 

5.  *  Poisonings  or  such  Devellish  practices.' 

6.  to  9.  Crimes  unmentionable  here. 

10.  Man-stealing. 

11.  False  witness  *  wittingly  and  of  purpose  to  take  away  any  man's  life'. 

12.  'Invasion,  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Commonwealth.' 

13.  Smiting  one's  father  or  mother.    (Applies  only  to  adults,  i.e.  over 

sixteen  years,  and  then  only  if  of 'sufficient  understanding'  and  even 
so  not  to  be  enforced  when  the  parental  upbringing  has  not  been 
good.  I  have  read  in  several  authorities  which  I  cannot  now  quote 
that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  this  severe  but  yet  carefully 
guarded  law  being  enforced.) 

14.  (Under  similar  guarding  conditions  to  13.)    Persistent  disobedience 

to  parents  on  the  part  of  youths  over  sixteen.  (This,  too,  I  believe, 
was  never  brought  into  action.) 

A  rider  is  added  to  laws  1 3  and  14  providing  punishment  for  'stubborne 
or  rebellious  carriage  .  .  .  which  is  a  forerunner  of  the  aforemen 
tioned  evills'.  (In  other  words,  two  dark-blue  laws  having  been 
passed  by  a  bare  majority,  the  minority  succeeded  in  getting  an 
addition  to  them  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  putting 
them  in  force — that  is  only  my  guess,  of  course.) 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  music  or 
dancing  anywhere  throughout  this  compilation. 

III.  Coming  now  to  the  third  section,  the  'New  Haven  Antiqui 
ties  or  Blue  Laws,  extracted  from  the  Ancient  Records  of  New 
Haven*,  we  find  these  to  be  a  series  of  records  of  cases  actually 
considered  by  the  court.  The  following  are  typical: 

'Mr.  Tuttle  pleaded  that  Jacob  had  endeavoured  to  steal  away  his 
daughter's  affection',  and  there  is  relation  of  a  good  deal  of  what  is  now 
technically  described  as  'petting'  and  'necking'  ('his  arme  being  around 
her  waiste,  and  her  arme  upon  his  shoulder  or  about  his  necke,  he  kyssed 
her  and  she  kyssed  him,  or  they  kyssed  one  another,  continuing  in  this 
position  about  half  an  hour' — that  sort  of  thing  with  some  slight  aggravations 
in  the  way  of  loose  speech.  However,  Sarah  'hoped  God  would  help  her  to 
carry  it  better  for  time  to  come'  and  she  and  Jacob  got  off  with  'either  of 
them,  as  a  fine,  203.  to  the  Treasurer'.  (As  the  prosecutor,  old  man  Tuttle, 
would,  presumably,  have  himself  to  find  the  2Os.  for  his  daughter  he  came 
off  rather  poorly). 

The  court  on  2  November  1639  ordered  that 'Mr.  Hopkins  shall  have  two 
hogsheads  of  lime  for  his  ^present  use,  and  as  much  more  as  will  finish  his 
house*,  and  laid  down  the  regulation  that  'every  one  that  beares  armes  shall 
be  compleatly  furnished  with  armes  (viz.)  a  muskett,  a  sword,  vandaleers, 
arrest,  a  pound  of  powder;  20  bullets  fitted  to  their  muskett,  or  4  pound  of 
pistol  shott,  or  swan  shott  at  least,  and  be  ready  to  show  them  in  the  market 
place  upon  Monday  the  6th.  of  this  month,  before  Captaine  Turner  and 
Lieutenant  Seeley,  under  the  penalty  of  sos.  for  every  default  or  absence'. 

'Thomas  Saule  and  Goodman  Spinnage'  have  a  quarrel  and  on  4  Decem- 
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ber  1639  the  Court  orders  them  either  to  make  it  up  or  else  at  its  next 
meeting  'the  Court  will  determine  the  difference  between  them*. 

On  5  February  Mr.  Wilks  has  to  pay  '5  bushells  and  a  halfe  of  corne  to 
Thomas  Buckingham,  to  make  up  for  'corne  destroyed  by  Mr.  Wilks  his 
hogs'. 

The  Governor,  Eaton,  has  a  *sow  and  a  goate'  stolen  and  the  boy  who  took 
them  is  whipped. 

'Disorderly  drinking  meetings*  are  put  down  by  whipping,  and  so  is  from 
time  to  time  a  rather  shocking  amount  of  'sinful  dalliance'  and  'base  carriage' 
of  certain  young  men  with  'a  little  wench  of  Goodman  Halls'  and  some  of 
her  kind. 

The  Lord's  Day  as  the  date  of  an  offence  always  seems  to  aggravate  it, 
and  we  distantly  approach  the  alleged  mince  pie  ordinance  when  'Goodman 
Hunt  and  his  Wife'  are  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  William  Harding 
in  'filthy  dalliance'  with  two  several  ladies  and  actually  'Bakeing  him  a 
Pastry  and  Plum  Cake  and  keeping  company  with  him  on  the  Lord's  day'. 
They  are  put  on  their  good  behaviour  and  if  they  fall  again  will  be  'sent  out 
of  this  towne  within  one  month  after  the  date  hereof;  yea  in  a  shorter  time 
if  any  miscarriage  be  found  in  them'. 

Samuel  Hoskins  and  Elizabeth  Cleverly  ask  permission  to  marry  although 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  prove  their  parents'  consent  and  as  they  have 
'entered  into  contract  and  sinfully  and  wickedly  made  themselves  unfit  for 
any  other'  the  court  wisely  gives  them  permission  (on  the  principles  of  the 
famous  Denver  young  people's  court  of  a  more  recent  day). 

That  is  the  sort  of  business  that  comes  before  the  court,  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  music  or  dancing  as  an  offence.  As  the  records  of  only  about 
twenty  courts  are  given,  and  these  probably  not  complete,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  positively  simply  from  a  perusal  of  this  book  that 
music  and  dancing  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the  magistrates, 
but  /  went  through  all  printed  records  of  all  courts  of  the  New  England 
colonies  that  I  could  find  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  found  nothing  of 
musical  interest  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  present  book. 

I  take  it  that  it  was  the  set  of  records  just  quoted  that  was  alluded 
to  in  1767  by  William  Smith,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  who  had 
the  curiosity  to  do  a  little  research  into  *the  first  records  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  vulgarly  called  the  Blue  Laws*.  In  his  History 
of  New  Tork  he  says: 

'The  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  were  not  a  printed  code.  What  went  under 
the  name  existed  only  as  a  parchment-covered  book  of  demi-royal  paper 
which  contained  the  memorials  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony, 
which  consisted  of  persons  who  had  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  yet  unauthorized  by  the 
crown  to  set  up  any  civil  government  in  due  form  of  law,  resolved  to  conduct 
themselves  by  the  Bible. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  the  judges  they  chose  took  up  an  authority 
similar  to  that  which  every  religious  man  exercises  over  his  children  and 
domestics.  Hence  their  attitude  to  the  morals  of  the  people  .  .  . 

So  far  is  the  common  idea  of  the  blue  laws  being  a  collection  of  rules  from 
being  true,  that  they  are  only  records  of  convictions,  consonant,  in  the  judge 
ment  of  the  magistrates,  to  the  word  of  God  and  dictates  of  reason.' 
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IV.  Finally  we  arrive  at  the  minutes  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  New  Haven  Colony,  *on  the  4th  day  of  the  4th  moneth,  called 
June,  1639'.  This  is  extremely  interesting  but  has  absolutely  no 
musical  interest.  An  election  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  colony  was 
held,  and  their  names  are  set  out. 

*No  exception  was  brought  against  any  of  these  in  public,  except  one 
about  taking  an  excessive  rate  for  meal  that  he  had  sold  to  one  of  Pequon- 
nock  in  his  neede,  which  he  confessed  with  grief,  and  declared  that  having 
been  smitten  in  heart,  and  troubled  in  his  conscience,  he  offered  such  a  part 
of  the  price  back  again,  with  confession  of  his  sin  to  the  party,  as  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  do.  And  it  being  feared  that  the  report  of  the  sin  was  heard 
further  than  the  report  of  his  satisfaction,  a  course  was  concluded  on  to  make 
the  satisfaction  to  as  many  as  heard  of  the  sin.5 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  after  the  minutes  had  been 
drafted  and  'signed  by  one  hundred  and  eleven  persons'. 

I  think  it  has  been  worth  while  to  summarize  this  volume  because 
it  shows  us  the  actual  nature  of  legislation,  and  gives  us  examples  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  in  two  thoroughly  Puritan  New  England 
colonies  when  their  inhabitants  were  freshly  escaped  from  monarchal 
High-Church  tyranny,  and,  at  last,  had  full  power  in  their  hands  to 
carry  out,  without  let  or  hindrance,  their  so  dearly-valued  scriptural 
ideas  of  sound  government.  I  see  nothing  herein  to  indicate  that  the 
Puritan  legislator  was  a  monster,  and  would  point  out  that  the  laws 
of  the  more  southern  colonies  were  very  similar — indeed  often  far 
stronger. 

Despotism  in  Virginia  promulgated  the  terrible  'Dale's  Laws' 
('Articles,  Lawes,  and  Orders — Divine,  Politique,  and  Martiall'). 
Of  this  Channing's  History  of  the  United  States  says  (i.  183):  'The 
knife,  the  lash,  the  galleys,  and  the  gallows  met  the  offender  at  every 
turn.9  Dale's  Laws  antedate  by  a  decade  or  so  the  establishment  of 
the  various  New  England  colonies  (Dale  was  in  Virginia  1609—16). 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  what  we  may  call  the  'crime  tariff'  in 
New  England  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  that  of  the  Europe  from 
which  they  had  come.  Remember  that  about  the  time  when  the 
Massachusetts  party  was  first  getting  settled  in  its  new  home  the 
Puritan  lawyer,  Prynne  (see  index  for  other  allusions  to  him),  suffered 
this  punishment — a  fine  of  £5,000,  expulsion  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  disablement  from  ever  afterwards 
following  his  profession,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  losing  an  ear 
each  time,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

And  the  crime  thus  punished  was  the  publication  of  a  book  which 
had  been  duly  passed  for  publication  by  the  official  censor — Histrio- 
mastix,  a  denunciation  of  stage-plays  in  which  the  author's  accusers 
scented  reflection  on  the  Queen  and  her  ladies.1 

1  The  main  complaint,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  lay  in  an  entry  in  the 
Table  of  Contents,  where  the  words  'Women  actors  notorious  whores*  were  held  to 
reflect  on  the  Queen  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  often  took  part  in  Court  masques. 
Prynne's  prosecution  took  place  in  1633,  and  the  great  masque  in  which  White- 
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Prynne  continued  to  write  books  in  prison  and  was  fined  another 
;£5,ooo,  deprived  of  any  remaining  portion  of  his  ears,  and  branded 
on  both  cheeks. 

It  was  a  brutal  age  in  every  country,  and  the  Puritan  colonists, 
so  far  from  being  specially  inhumane,  were,  as  things  then  went, 
lovers  not  only  of  justice  but  of  liberty  and  gentle  dealing.  As  I 
write  this  I  receive  a  call  from  Mr.  G.  Stanley  Wise,  Organist  of  the 
English  Church  at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  who  tells  me  he  has,  in  his 
younger  manhood  in  the  North  of  England,  had  descriptions  of 
hangings  for  sheep  stealing  from  actual  eyewitnesses.  This  brings 
the  age  of  vindictive  legislation  very  near  to  us  (you  can  still  be 
hanged  in  England  for  setting  fire  to  His  Majesty's  Dockyards  or 
Arsenals) . 


VI.   SOME  EARLY  GASES  IN  COURT  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

i.  LEAPING  AND  DANCING/  Court  held  at  Salem,  i  December 
1641. 

'Daniel  Owls  to  pay  aos.  fine  or  sit  in  stocks  for  Leaping  and  dancing  att 
his  house  and  had  like  to  fall  into  fire  he  answered  I  doe  not  care  for  the 
best  maisstrat  in  the  land.  If  mett  them  in  the  field  I  should  slash  them  for 
I  have  been  a  pretty  fellow  in  my  tyme.* 

(Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  vol.  i, 
1911.) 

2.  TROFANE  AND  FOOLISH  DANCING  AND  SINGING.'    Court  held  at 
Salem,  30  April  1653. 

'Thomas  Wheeler  fined  for  profane  and  foolish  dancing,  singing  and 
wanton  speeches,  probably  being  drunk.' 

(Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  vol.  i, 
1911.) 

3.  'SINGING  AND  DANCING'  (1678  —  a  case  of  theft,  the  accused  being 
Margaret  Lord,  a  servant). 

A  witness  testified  —  *The  sabbath  day  good  wife  dodge  were  buried  I 
came  home  and  there  was  our  Marget  and  nancy  hoar  singing  and  dancing 
and  then  marget  wood  in  a  laughing  way  say  the  Lord  knoweth  and  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  what  have  wee  done,  and  then  fall  a  dancing  and 
tearing  again  several  times.* 

(Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  vol.  vii, 


4.  cMusic  AND  DANCING  WHEN  IT  WAS  PRETTY  LATE'  (July  1678), 
'Josiah  Bridges  deposed  that  last  frostfish  time  he  was  invited  into  Mr. 
Crod's  house,  and  saw  an  Indian  drunk  on  brandy  and  cider,  the  Indian 

locke  took  such  a  conspicuous  part  (see  Chapter  XI)  was  intended  (as  one  of  its 
motives)  as  a  public  dissociation  of  Prynne's  legal  colleagues  from  his  views. 
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paying  Crod  for  it.  Also  in  September  last  he  drank  sack  and  rum  there, 
paying  for  the  wine  by  the  pint  and  the  rum  by  the  gill.  One  night  while 
he  was  there  there  was  music  and  dancing  when  it  was  pretty  late.' 

(Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County  9  Massachusetts,  vol.  vii, 

I9I90 

5.  'FIDDLING  AND  DANCING'  (Salem  Court,  1679). 

John  Willkeson  charged  with  excessive  drinking  and  keeping  bad  order 
in  his  house.  'Mary  Indicot,  aged  about  twelve  years,  deposed  that  she 
saw  fiddling  and  dancing  in  John  Wilkeson's  house  and  Hue  drinking  liquor 
there.' 

(Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts  9  vol.  vii, 


The  above  represent  absolutely  the  only  kind  of  case  I  can  find  as 
having  ever  come  into  Court,  In  no  case  do  I  find  singing,  dancing,  or 
fiddling,  as  such,  considered^  as  an  offence,  and  I  have  gone  through  hundreds 
of  reports  of  cases  in  court  in  my  search  for  such  a  thing. 


VII.  WHY  'BLUE9? 

THIS  word  'blue',  as  applied  to  legislation,  has  come  to  enjoy  a  great 
vogue  in  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  a  certain  Amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  now  regularly  applied  to  anything 
repressive.  An  American  newspaper  before  me  as  I  write  has  a 
headline,  cSunday  Blue  Law  for  Radio  opposed',  referring  to  a  Bill 
before  Congress  to  limit  commercial  broadcasting  to  six  days  a  week 
(which  is  six  more  than  most  European  nations  will  suffer  it,  Europe 
being  in  this  matter  deep  blue) .  The  word  seems  to  offer  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  an  expression  defunct  in  its  country  of  origin  yet 
alive  in  that  country's  former  colonies.  In  Britain  it  now  survives 
only  in  such  special  expressions  as  Ho  look  blue',  meaning  Ho  look 
dismayed',  and  ea  fit  of  the  blues',  meaning  "extreme  low  spirits'. 

'Blue  blood',  it  is  true,  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
whose  skin  is  supposed  to  be  thin  and  delicate  and  to  show  the  veins, 
and  Hrue  blue'  is  a  complimentary  adjective  implying  'staunch, 
upright,  dependable',  but  these  expressions  seem  to  be  independent 
of  blue  in  its  melancholy  sense. 

Curiously,  however,  it  looks  as  though  cblue'  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  expression  'blue  laws'  arose  out  of  a  use  of  the  term 
Hrue  blue'.  In  Butler's  Hudibras,  a  satire  upon  Puritanism,  we  find: 

For  his  religion  it  was  fit 

To  match  the  learning  of  his  wit; 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue, 

The  connexion  seems  to  come  from  Scotland,  where  the  Covenanters 
wore  blue  in  opposition  to  the  royal  scarlet  of  the  other  party.  They 
had  a  text  to  support  them  in  this,  as  in  everything: 

*  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them 
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fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments,  throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  a  ribband  of  blue:  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for 
a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  and  do  them.*  (Numbers  xv.  38-9.) 

In  fact  blue  was  a  sign  of  a  chosen  people  and  that  is  how  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  then  looked  upon  themselves — as  some  do  still. 

Hence  'blue9  for  Presbyterian,  and  from  this  for  'Puritan9. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  New  England  Puritans  were  not  in  any  way 
exceptionally  'blue9  in  the  now  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  but 
whether  people  will  now  ever  get  this  idea  into  their  heads  remains, 
to  be  seen.  It  needs  a  big  revision  of  school  history  books  and  a 
bonfire  of  a  lot  of  popular  novels  from  Hawthorne  downwards. 


VIII.  THE  PURITAN  DOCTRINE  OF 
PREDESTINATION 

THE  ruling  doctrine  of  Puritanism  is  now  not  clearly  understood  by 
many  people  and  I  have  met  members  of  Calvin's  Church  in  Calvin's 
own  country  who  have  actually  not  so  much  as  heard  of  it.  I  give 
here  the  Lambeth  Declaration  of  1 595,  drawn  up  and  published  by 
Whitgift  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Fletcher  (Bishop  of  London), 
and  others.  It  represents  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  an  opinion  to  which  those  Puritan  divines  who  separated 
continued  to  hold  when  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  salvation  open  to 
all  gradually  made  its  way  in  the  Church  of  England.1 

*i.  That  God  from  eternity  has  predestinated  some  persons  to  life,  and 
reprobated  others  to  death.  2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestina 
tion  to  life  is  not  foreseen  faith  or  good  works,  or  any  other  commendable 
quality  in  the  persons  predestinated,  but  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  God. 
3.  The  number  of  the  predestinate  is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  lessened  or 
increased.  4.  They  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation,  shall  be  neces 
sarily  condemned  for  their  sins.  5.  A  true,  lively,  and  justifying  faith,  and 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  spirit  is  not  extinguished,  nor  does  it  fail, 
or  go  off  either  finally  or  totally.  6.  A  justified  person  has  a  full  assurance 
and  certainty  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  everlasting  salvation  by 
Christ.  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  communicated  to  all  men;  neither  have  all 
men  such  a  measure  of  divine  assistance,  that  they  may  be  saved  if  they  will. 
8.  No  person  can  come  to  Christ  unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the  Father 
draws  him;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father  that  they  may  come  to 
Christ.  9.  It  is  not  in  every  one's  will  and  power  to  be  saved.* 

To  a  plain  man  who  is  no  theologian,  the  Lambeth  declaration 
does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  Article  17  (*On  Predestination  and 
Election')  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  officially  adopted  by  Act  of 

1  Calvin  (1509-64)  of  Geneva;  Arminius  (1560-1609)  of  Leyden.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church's  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  attended  by  delegates  from  Britain 
and  other  countries,  stands  as  the  classic  battle-field.  The  Calvinists  won  the  day. 
The  central  doctrine  of  Calvinism  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 
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Parliament  in  1571,  and  still  printed  at  the  back  of  every  English 
Prayer  Book.  And  no  less  a  person  than  King  Charles  I  has  prefixed 
to  the  Articles  a  command  that  the  plain  man  shall  be  the  inter 
preter.  All  'curious  search*  is  'to  be  laid  aside',  and  nobody  is  to 
cput  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article', 
but  'all  are  to  take  it  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense'.  And  if 
the  present  author,  or  any  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  universities 
Charles  mentions,  were  to  cprint'  anything  against  the  Articles  they 
would  be  liable  to  their  monarch's  'displeasure' — 'And  We  will  see 
there  shall  be  due  Execution  upon  them'. 

I  venture  upon  the  above  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  general 
popular  opinion  a  schismatic  element  in  the  community  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  special  monopoly  of  a  particular  view  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  that  nearly  everybody  now  regards  as  insufferably  crude 
and  cruel. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  time,  the  humaner  view  as  to  the  future  of  the 
race  was  commoner  in  the  Church  of  England  than  in  the  Puritan 
sects.  In  1680  Lewis  du  Moulin,  a  great  Independent  minister, 
published  a  pamphlet,  Moral  reflections  upon  the  number  of  the  elect, 
proving  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  probably  not  one  in  a  million  from  Adam  down  to  our 
time  shall  be  saved,  and  Edward  Lane  in  the  same  year  answered  him 
with  another  pamphlet,  Mercy  triumphant:  the  Kingdom  of  God  enlarged 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  which  have  been  put  to  it  by  Dr.  L.  du  Moulin. 

The  willingness  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  whilst  convinced  of 
the  appalling  fact  that  millions  of  one's  fellow  creatures  are  con 
demned  to  everlasting  torment,  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  extraordinary. 
I  put  this  view  lately  to  a  very  good  woman  who  had  been  piously 
reared  in  a  firm  conviction  of  hell-fire  and  she  quite  justly  retorted, 
6Well,  in  your  own  lifetime  you  have  heard  of  at  least  ten  million 
Chinamen  dying  of  flood,  pestilence  and  famine,  and  you  have  also 
gone  through  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War,  yet  you  are  usually 
cheerful;  you  read  dreadful  happenings  in  the  newspaper  over  your 
breakfast  and  yet  eat  with  a  good  appetite.'  We  may  take  it,  I 
suppose,  that  nature  has  dulled  the  imagination  of  us  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  maintaining  our  sanity,  and,  after  all,  Christianity 
nowhere  teaches  that  we  should  afflict  ourselves  over  such  sufferings 
of  our  fellows  as  are  beyond  our  control  to  prevent  or  mitigate. 
Where  Calvinists  have  gone  mad  (as  Cowper  did  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  it  has,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  always  been  over 
the  certainty  of  their  own  lost  state;  they  recognize  themselves  not  to 
be  of  the  elect  or  they  are  convinced  that  they  have  committed  that 
'unpardonable  sin'  that  has  caused  sensitive  souls  in  different  ages  so 
great  anguish. 

Some  New  England  literature  represents  predestination  in  fearful 
guise.  Thus  the  most  popular  poet  of  early  New  England  Puritanism, 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  in  his  much  reprinted  Day  of  Doom  (1662), 
sets  out  the  whole  doctrine  in  a  series  of  arguments  between  various 
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classes  of  sinners  and  their  God.  Each  class  in  turn  tries  to  justify 
itself,  is  neatly  answered  by  God  and  then  consigned  to  punishment, 
marginal  references  to  scripture  supporting  the  poet  in  every  stanza. 
Many  New  England  children  were  made  to  learn  this  poem  by  heart 
— let  us  hope  with  little  understanding. 

The  babes  who  never  knew  life  at  all  appear  in  the  poem: 

Then  to  the  Bar  all  they  drew  near 

who  died  in  infancy, 
And  never  had  or  good  or  bad 

effected  pers'nally; 
But  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb 

were  straightway  carried, 
(or  at  the  least  ere  they  transgress'd) 

Who  thus  began  to  plead: 

Behold  we  see  Adam  set  free, 

and  sav'd  from  his  trespass, 
Whose  sinful  Fall  hath  split  us  all, 

and  brought  us  to  this  pass. 
Cans't  thou  deny  us  once  to  try, 

or  Grace  to  us  to  tender, 
When  he  finds  grace  before  thy  face, 

who  was  the  chief  offender? 

God  then  answers  the  babes,  in  ten  verses  of  convincing  logic  (for 
what  that  is  worth),  ending: 

*  A  crime  it  is,  therefore  in  bliss 

you  may  not  hope  to  dwell; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 

the  easiest  room  in  Hell.* 
The  glorious  King  thus  answering, 

they  cease,  and  plead  no  longer; 
Their  Consciences  must  needs  confess 

his  Reasons  are  the  stronger. 

Many  men  of  logical  mind  (involved  in  what  others  consider  a 
confusion  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  God's  foreknowledge  and 
man's  freewill)  have  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Predestina 
tion.  Carlyle,  in  his  Frederick  the  Great  (Book  VII,  Gh.  9),  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  register  a  sturdy  parenthetical  assent  to  the  doctrine,  and 
thousands  of  his  fellow  Scotsmen  at  that  date  defended  it.  The 
Plymouth  Brethren,  in  both  Britain  and  America,  still  hold  to  it,  and 
so  do  some  other  religious  bodies. 


IX.  THE  QUAKERS  AND  MUSIC 

THE  views  ascribed  to  the  Puritans,  on  dress,  amusements,  and  music, 
were  apparently  actually  held  by  the  Quakers. 

George  Fox  (Journal  for  the  year  1649),  as  already  quoted  in 
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Chapter  III,  says:  ftl  was  moved  to  cry  out  against  all  sorts  of  music3, 
and  two  centuries  later  (1846)  the  *  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle'  of  the 
Friends  in  Britain  has  the  following: 

*Our  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  increased  exposure  of  our  young 
friends  to  the  temptations  of  music,  which  we  believe  to  be,  both  in  its 
acquisition  and  its  practice,  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  soul.  Serious 
is  the  waste  of  time  of  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it;  and  what  account 
can  they  render  of  those  precious  hours  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  neighbour?  It  does  not, 
however,  merely  involve  absorption  of  time;  it  not  infrequently  leads  into 
unprofitable,  and  even  pernicious  associations,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
a  general  indulgence  in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  world.' 

This  warning  was  repeated  in  emphatic  terms  in  the  Epistle  of 
1848  (and  possibly  in  later  Epistles). 

But  shortly  after  this  date  occasional  protests  were  heard,  as  that 
of  a  writer  in  The  American  Friend  in  1868,  who  says:  'Will  a  child 
be  led  to  commit  evil  any  more  readily  by  improper  music  than 
by  improper  conversation,  and  would  not  the  sensible  plan  be  to 
endeavour  to  regulate  both,  not  cut  either  entirely  off?'  Here,  of 
course,  is  shown  an  acceptance  of  amusement,  if  innocent,  and  that 
seems  to  be  a  new  attitude. 

This  attitude  was  very  gradually  everywhere  adopted,  and  by  the 
early  twentieth  century  was  general.  Mention  is  made  in  Chapter  III 
of  a  Pennsylvanian  school  in  which  no  musical  instrument  was 
installed  until  1907.  About  the  same  time  the  Government  Inspector 
of  Education,  visiting  the  well-known  English  Quaker  Girls'  School, 
The  Mount,  York,  found  only  one  fault — there  was  too  much  music ! 
And  about  1913  the  present  writer,  serving  as  a  temporary  Govern 
ment  Inspector  of  Music,  visiting  the  equally  well-known  Quaker 
Girls'  School  at  Darlington,  saw,  what  he  has  seen  in  no  other  school, 
a  row  of  eight  double-basses  standing  in  the  music  room. 

Current  issues  of  The  Friend  and  One  and  All  (official  organs  of  the 
Quakers  in  Britain)  are  now  before  the  writer,  and  he  finds  in  them 
reviews  of  cmovie*  plays,  accounts  of  amateur  dramatics,  and  lists  of 
recommended  music  for  women's  choral  societies.  In  a  report  of  the 
Lesson  Handbook  Committee  of  the  Adult  School  Union  he  reads, 
'Mrs.  P.  W.  Bennet  thanked  the  Committee  for  including  further 
lessons  on  music.  For  many  music  is  a  way  of  religion.' 

All  this  indicates  a  complete  reversal  of  feeling  within  the  life 
time  of  very  many  Friends  now  living. 

As  concerns  the  use  of  music  in  worship — It  is  clear  that  the 
earliest  Friends  had  no  objection  to  psalm  singing  in  private  devo 
tions.  George  Fox  reports  of  his  jail  experiences  in  1653,  that  he  was 
beaten  by  the  jailer  with  a  cudgel: 

'While  he  struck  me  I  was  made  to  sing  in  the  Lord's  power;  and  that  made 
him  rage  the  more.  Then  he  fetched  a  fiddler,  and  brought  him  where  I  was, 
and  set  him  to  play,  thinking  to  vex  me  thereby;  but  while  he  played  I  was 
moved  in  the  everlasting  power  of  God  to  sing;  and  my  voice  drowned  the 
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noise  of  the  fiddle  and  made  the  fiddler  sigh  and  give  over  fiddling  and  pass 
away  in  shame.* 

Similarly,  as  Fox  and  Lancaster  were  driven  out  of  Perth,  the  latter, 
from  his  horse,  cwas  moved  to  sing  with  a  melodious  sound  in  the 
power  of  God*.  Increase  Mather,  in  Remarkable  Providences  (1684), 
mentions  some  New  England  troubles  with  ea  singing  Quaker*. 
What  did  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends  sing?  Nothing  else 
seems  to  be  available  but  the  metrical  psalms  of  the  churches.  To 
the  singing  of  these  in  communal  worship,  however,  objection  was 
(by  some — not  quite  all)  taken,  on  the  grounds  stated  in  Barclay's 
famous  Apology  .  .  .  being  an  Explanation  and  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
and  Doctrines  of  the  People  called  Quakers  (1676). 

*As  to  the  singing  of  psalms,  there  will  not  be  need  of  any  long  discourse; 
for  that  the  case  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  former  of  preaching  and  prayer. 
We  confess  this  to  be  a  part  of  God's  worship,  and  very  sweet  and  refreshing, 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  true  sense  of  God's  love  in  the  heart,  and  arises  from 
the  divine  influence  of  the  Spirit,  which  leads  souls  either  to  breathe  forth 
a  sweet  harmony,  or  words  suitable  to  the  present  condition;  whether  they 
be  words  formerly  used  by  the  saints  and  recorded  in  Scripture,  such  as  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  other  words;  as  were  the  hymns  and  songs  of  Zacharias, 
Simeon,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  But  as  for  the  formal  customary  way 
of  singing,  it  hath  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  nor  any  ground  in  true 
Christianity;  yea,  beside  all  the  abuses  incident  to  prayer  and  preaching,  it 
hath  this  more  peculiar,  that  oftentimes  great  and  horrible  lies  are  said  in 
the  sight  of  God;  for  all  manner  of  wicked  people  take  upon  them  to 
personate  the  experiences  and  conditions  of  the  blessed  David;  which  are 
not  only  false,  as  to  them,  but  also  as  to  some  of  more  sobriety,  who  utter 
them  forth.* 

Here  the  more  extreme-minded  Quakers  have  common  ground  with 
a  few  Puritan  bodies,  and,  of  course,  they  share  all  the  ground  with 
them  in  the  following: 

*But  as  to  their  artificial  musick,  either  by  organs,  or  other  instruments, 
or  voice,  we  have  neither  example  nor  precept  for  it  in  the  New  Testament.' 

Within  recent  years  these  objections  both  to  public  worship  song 
and  to  instrumental  accompaniment  have  very  generally  broken 
down.  In  Britain  a  hymn  book  is  in  extensive  use  at  some  of  the 
Sunday  and  week-day  meetings. 

Many  hymns  of  Quaker  origin  are  sung  by  various  Christian 
bodies,  but  few  or  perhaps  none  of  these  were  actually  written  as 
hymns  by  Quakers  (there  are  over  fifty  of  Whittier  in  use,  but  they 
are  extracts  from  his  poems) . 

Probably  no  Quaker  Meeting  House  anywhere  contains  an  organ, 
but  the  piano  is  found  in  many  such  places. 
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ent  and  wide 
/V.  Galpin  in  < 
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Dictionary  of  Music,  and  further  treatment  by  the  same  author  will 
be  found  in  his  Old  English  Instruments  of  Music  (London,  1910). 

The  great  scientist  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  (inventor  of  the  con 
certina)  contributed  an  essay  on  the  acoustics  of  the  Jew's  harp  to  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  1828;  Professor  Curt  Sachs  has  an 
article  on  the  instrument  in  the  £eitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  1917,  Heft 
4—6.  Sir  John  Graham  DalyelPs  Musical  Memories  of  Scotland  (1849) 
has  several  very  informative  pages  on  the  subject. 

The  Jew's  harp  is  found  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  A  Chinese 
work  of  the  twelfth  century  shows  it  in  much  its  present-day  shape. 
It  is  said  not  to  be  known  amongst  the  American  Indians,  nor  in 
Africa  (yet  Stainer  and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  London, 
1 876,  says  it  is  in  use  amongst  the  Hottentots) .  The  Stearns  Collection 
of  Musical  Instruments  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
has  examples  from  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  New  Guinea, 
and  Borneo.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  has  an  example 
from  Siberia.  A  woodcut  in  Virdung's  Musica  getutscht  (151 1)  shows 
the  instrument  exactly  as  it  is  to-day.  A  sculpture  on  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery  of  Exeter  Cathedral  shows  a  player  of  what  appears  to  be 
this  instrument.  It  is  also  seen  on  the  crozier  of  William  of  Wykeham 
(Archbishop  of  York,  1279-85). 

Dalyell,  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  says  that  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  there  was  in  Scotland  a  good  deal  of  danc 
ing  to  the  music  of  the  Jew's  harp  (also  called  Jew's  Trump) : 

*The  effects  of  an  instrument  apparently  most  insignificant  in  powers 
and  character  are  not  unpleasing,  when  derived  from  a  skilful  performer. 
Although  it  appears  almost  extirpated  here,  I  recollect  individuals  in  humble 
life  thought  so  accomplished  as  to  be  introduced  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.  During  his  tour  in  Scotland,  1799-1800,  Stoddart1  found  Locha- 
bar  celebrated  for  the  Jew's  Harp,  and  there  he  "heard  a  young  man,  with 
great  dexterity,  perform  on  two  at  once".' 

Newes  from  Scotland  (1591)  tells  us  of  a  command  performance 
before  James  VI  (afterwards  James  I  of  England) : 

*  Agnes  Sampson,  being  brought  before  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  council, 
confessed  "that  upon  the  night  of  AU-Halloweven  last,  shee  was  accompanied 
as  well  with  the  persons  aforesaide,  as  also  with  a  great  many  other  witches, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred;  and  that  all  they  together  went  to  sea,  each 
one  in  a  riddle  or  cive,  and  went  into  the  same  very  substantially,  with 
flaggons  of  wine,  making  merrie,  and  drinking  by  the  way,  in  the  same 
riddles  or  cives  to  the  kirke  of  North  Barrick,  in  Lowthian;  and  that  after 
they  had  landed,  tooke  handes  on  the  lande,  and  daunced  this  reill  or  short 
daunce,  singing  all  with  one  voice, 

Commer  goe  ye  before,  commere  goe  ye, 

Gif  ye  will  not  goe  before,  commer  let  me. 

At  which  time,  shee  confessed  that  this  Geillis  Duncan  (a  servant  girl)  did 
goe  before  them,  playing  this  reill  or  daunce  uppon  a  small  trumpe,  called 
a  Jewes  trump,  untill  they  entred  into  the  kirk  of  North  Barrick."  These 

1  On  the  Scenery  and  Manners  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  p.  179. 
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confessions  made  the  King  in  a  wonderfull  admiration,  and  sent  for  the 
same  Geillis  Duncan,  who  upon  the  like  trump  did  play  the  saide  daunce 
before  the  Kinges  Maiestie.' 

In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  there  were 
several  very  celebrated  travelling  virtuosi  of  this  instrument.  One 
of  them  played  before  the  musical  monarch,  Frederick  the  Great. 
This  was  FRANZ  PAUL  KOCH,  born  1761  near  Salzburg.  He  was 
evidently  of  great  stature,  for  they  enticed  him  into  Prussian  territory 
and  enrolled  him  forcibly  as  one  of  Frederick's  famous  grenadiers. 
An  officer  happened  to  hear  him  play  and  talked  about  him. 
Frederick  heard  the  rumour  that  began  to  spread,  sent  for  him,  and, 
as  a  brother  instrumentalist  and  no  mean  judge  of  musical  per 
formance,  released  him  from  his  military  service.  He  set  off  on  his 
career  as  a  travelling  virtuoso  and  won  high  renown.  His  death  date 
is  unknown  (MendePs  Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon,  vol.  vi, 
p.  109).  Jean  Paul  brings  him  into  his  Hesperus  (written  1795),  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  whereof  is  largely  a  rhapsody  on  his  playing. 

Other  famous  virtuosi  were  Scheibler  and  Eulenstein.  Eulenstein 
(see  Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association^  Session  1882—3,  p.  69) 
delighted  some  of  the  prime  musicians  of  London  by  cplaying  on 
two  Jew's  harps  in  harmony  with  great  effect'.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  goes  further  in  its  claims  for  Eulenstein:  it  says  (vol.  xiii, 
p.  64)  that  he  'created  a  sensation  in  London,  in  1827,  by  playing 
on  no  fewer  than  16  of  the  instruments' — in  rapid  alternation, 
naturally.  There  was  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  C.  Eulenstein  published  in 
London  in  1833,  so  he  evidently  enjoyed  considerable  British  fame; 
it  gives  an  amazing  account  of  his  technique,  and  is  a  very  well- 
written  production.1 

The  Jew's  harp  is  a  harmonic  instrument  producing  the  natural 
harmonic  scale,  and  to  this  extent  resembling  the  brass  instruments. 
There  is  only  one  vibrating  agent,  a  small  tongue  of  metal  twanged 
by  the  finger  as  the  instrument  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  this, 
in  itself,  is  obviously  capable  of  producing  only  one  note.  But  the 
harmonics  of  this  note  become  available  by  resonance,  through 
various  shapings  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Some  people  can  tap 
tunes  on  their  teeth  with  a  pencil,  and  the  principle  is  the  same.  The 
production  of  the  vowels  in  speech  and  song  is  accomplished  in  this 
way.  See  Sir  Richard  Paget's  Human  Speech  (London,  1930) ;  he  shows 
that  the  mouth  forms  two  adjustable  cavities  (back  and  front  of  the 
mobile  and  variously  shaped  tongue),  and  that  the  different  vowels 
are  the  result  of  a  combination  of  two  notes  obtained  by  resonances 
in  the  back  and  front  cavity  respectively.  I  suppose  that  not  more 

1  The  London  Sunday  Times  has  just  reprinted  the  following  from  its  issue  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  (12  May  1833): 

*The  Jew's  Harp.  The  celebrated  performer  on  the  Jew's  Harp,  Mr.  Eulenstein, 
after  having  for  years  delighted  private  circles  by  his  mastery  of  that  curious  instru 
ment  (made  by  his  art  so  exquisitely  sweet  and  expressive),  is  announced  to  give  a 
few  public  concerts  in  London.9 
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than  two  Jew's  harps  could  be  played  together,  i.e.  that  chords  of  two 
notes  (but  not  more)  are  obtainable.  Eulenstein,  according  to  the 
Sketch  above-mentioned,  sometimes  played  four  instruments  simul 
taneously,  but  I  take  it  two  of  them  duplicated  the  other  two.  He 
performed  at  one  of  Faraday's  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
illustration  of  Wheatstone's  theory  of  acoustics. 

The  name  'Jew's  Harp',  by  the  way,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jews. 
There  is  some  false  etymology  or  other  mystification  about  it.  But 
the  ingenious  derivation  'Jaw's  Harp'  has  been  proved  to  be  false. 
A  London  firm  uses  this  name  in  its  advertisements  of  the  instru 
ment  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  its  Jewish  clients,  which  shows 
how  low  the  once  popular  instrument  has  fallen  in  general  popular 
estimation,  since  association  with  it  has  now  become  an  insult !  The 
name  cHarp'  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  plucking  action  of  the 
finger. 

Among  German  names  are  Judenharfe  (Jew's  Harp),  Maultrommel 
(Mouth  Drum),  Brummeisen  (Buzzing  Iron),  and  Mund  Harmonika 
(Mouth  Harmonica). 

French  names  are  Guimbarde,  Trompe  de  Beam,  and  Trompe  de 
Laquais  (Lackey's  Trumpet).  An  early  French  name  is  Rebute  and 
fifteenth-century  Scotch  has  Ributhe. 

Italian  names  are  Scacciapensieri  (Chase-Thoughts),  Spassapensieri 
(Dis tract-Thoughts) ,  and  Aura  (Breeze  or  Breath). 

Medieval  Latin  names  are  Cerembalum  (retained  as  late  as  1619  in 
the  'Organographia'  of  Praetorius)  and  Cymbalum  Orale  (see  Mer- 
senne,  1588-1648). 

The  value  of  the  Jew's  harp  as  an  article  of  barter  in  the  seven 
teenth  century  lay,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  no  great  technical  skill 
was  required  to  perform  upon  it,  but  merely  a  knack.  This  may  also 
in  part  account  for  the  widespread  and  long-enduring  popularity  of 
the  instrument.  It  was  not  a  'musician's  instrument'  but  *  everybody  *s 
instrument' — from  the  Chinese  coolie  to  the  English  street  boy. 


XL   BUNYAN'S  FLUTE,  VIOLIN,  AND  MUSICAL 

CABINET 

IN  the  late  Henry  Davey's  History  of  English  Music  (ch.  vi)  this  passage 
occurs:  'There  was  a  story  that  Bunyan  cut  a  flute  out  of  a  leg  of  his 
prison  chair,  his  jailor  never  being  able  to  discover  it.*  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  find  the  source  of  this  romantic  tradition  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  tracing  it  further  than  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  following  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Series  3, 
vol.  4,  28  November  1863); 

*The  flute  -with  which  John  Bunyan  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  his  captive 
hours  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Howell,  tailor,  Gainsborough.  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  leg  of  a  stool — out  of  which  it  is  said  Bunyan, 
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Recently  discovered,  and  bearing  his  name  and  that  of  his  native  village, 
Elstow  in  Bedfordshire.   Now  the  property  of  Mr,  John  Beagarie  of  Hitchm, 

Herts. 
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while  in  prison,  manufactured  it.  When  the  turnkey,  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  music,  entered  the  cell,  the  flute  was  replaced  in  the  stool,  and  by  this 
means,,  detection  was  avoided.* 

I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Mr.  Howell 
mentioned  (Mrs.  J.  Leachman,  of  8  Bridge  Road,  Gainsborough). 
She  has  the  flute,  but  does  not  know  how  it  came  into  her  possession, 
nor  does  she  remember  her  grandfather;  her  parents  are  dead  and 
although,  at  my  request,  she  has  tried  to  find,  amongst  the  old  people 
of  the  district,  some  one  who  has  heard  the  history  of  the  flute  from 
their  lips  or  those  of  the  grandfather,  she  has  failed  to  get  any  informa 
tion  beyond  that  given  in  Notes  and  Queries.  The  instrument  certainly 
looks  the  age  attributed  to  it,  and  does  seem  to  have  been  made  out 
of  the  leg  of  a  stool.  Canon  F.  W.  Galpin,  author  of  our  standard 
work,  Old  English  Instruments  of  Music  ^  &c.,  to  whom  I  have  shown 
photographs  of  the  flute,  offers  an  opinion  confirmatory  of  this.  He 
says,  4I  think  it  probable  that  the  rough  transverse  flute  was  made 
out  of  a  chair  leg;  any  well-seasoned  wood  would  serve  the  purpose, 
and  from  its  straight  contour  I  should  say  it  was  a  "converted  article". 
The  fife  (cylindrical)  was  in  Bunyan's  day  coming  into  general  use 
and  "whifHers"  were  common/ 

Mr.  Joseph  Whiting,  Curator  of  the  Bunyan  Museum,  Bedford, 
who  has  examined  the  flute  at  my  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Frank  Mott 
Harrison,  the  Bunyan  authority,  concur  as  to  the  instrument's  chair- 
leg  origin,  and  say:  'There  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  tradition 
that  it  was  Bunyan's,  although  there  is  no  evidence  yet  available 
definitely  to  establish  its  connection  with  him.*  At  that  I  must  leave 
the  matter,  having  exhausted  my  detective  resources.  I  will  only 
add  my  personal  disbelief  in  the  part  of  the  story  that  reflects  upon 
the  alertness  and  powers  of  observation  of  the  jailer,  which  looks 
to  me  like  a  later  accretion  to  the  story,  unnecessarily  suggested  by 
somebody  to  account  for  the  nature  of  the  material  used.  Prisoners 
in  all  ages  have  occupied  their  time  in  ingenious  manufacture  out  of 
any  material  to  hand. 

If  no  actual  proof  can  be  adduced  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  flute 
attributed  to  Bunyan,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  violin,  the  existence 
of  which  was  revealed  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  attempt  to  find  the 
flute.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Beagarie,  of  Hitchin,  Herts. 
A  full  description  of  it  has  been  published  elsewhere,1  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  if  I  reproduce  some  photographs  of  the  instrument, 
specially  taken  with  the  owner's  kind  permission,  and  call  attention 
to  the  following  facts: 

The  violin  is  of  metal,  and  as  Bunyan's  early  life  was  passed  as  a 
worker  in  metal,  this  is  natural  enough — and  very  interesting,  sug 
gesting,  as  it  does,  his  early  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  making 
rather  than  buying.  (Metal  bowed  instruments,  though  rare,  are 

1  In  the  Bedfordshire  Times,  16  March  1934,  with  a  briefer  description  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  same  date. 
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not  unknown,  and  a  copper  violoncello  formerly  used  in  the  church 
of  Bosham,  Sussex,  was  still  to  be  seen  there  until  recently,  when  it 
was  sold  to  Boston,  U.S.A.). 

It  bears  Bunyan's  name  and  that  of  his  village,  Elstow  in  Bedford 
shire — spelt  with  an  H.,  as  on  his  anvil,  also  discovered  by  Mr. 
Beagarie  some  time  ago,  and  now  in  the  Bunyan  Museum  at  Bedford. 
This  anvil  is  dated  1647  (the  year  when  Bunyan  left  the  army);  the 
violin  bears  no  date. 

At  my  suggestion  and  that  of  Mr.  Reginald  Hine,  author  of  the 
History  of  Hitchin,  who  has  kindly  carried  out  very  full  investigations, 
the  violin  has  been  examined  by  every  relevant  type  of  expert — 
experts  in  stringed  instruments,  an  expert  in  metallurgy,  one  in 
lettering,  &c.  The  unanimous  conclusion  is  that  the  instrument  is 
of  the  Bunyan  period. 

As  bearing  on  the  last  point  I  would  mention  that  the  lettering, 
as  shown  in  the  photographs  I  give,  has,  for  my  purposes,  been 
slightly  'brought  up*  in  the  negatives.  On  the  instrument  itself  every 
letter  is  clearly  enough  to  be  seen,  but  a  patina  of  rust,  whilst  it 
attests  the  fact  that  the  inscription  is  contemporary,  makes  it  difficult 
to  get  a  perfectly  distinct  photograph. 

A  cabinet  long  preserved  in  the  family  of  Bunyan  and  now  in  the 
Bunyan  Museum  at  Bedford,  as  one  of  the  relics  of  the  great  teacher, 
is  of  musical  interest,  as  the  inner  side  of  the  door  is  decorated  with 
a  large  number  of  representations  of  seventeenth-century  instru 
ments.  I  have  submitted  photographs  of  this  to  Canon  Galpin,  who 
writes: 

Trom  the  pattern  and  type  of  instruments  portrayed  I  should  say  that  the 
decoration  of  the  inside  panel  of  the  door  is  about  1 600,  and  continental 
work,  probably  Flemish.  I  judge  them  to  be  so  because  the  /Aw-stringed 
Geige  or  Viol  shown  in  the  centre  (and  figured  by  Agricola  in  his  Musica 
instnmentalis,  1528)  disappeared  in  this  form  during  the  i6th  century.' 

I  reproduce  this  door  in  a  plate,  and  with  it  Canon  Galpin's  identi 
fication  of  the  instruments:  he  adds: 

'The  other  representations  are,  I  imagine,  of  games  and  gambling,  viz. 
dice,  backgammon  board,  billiard  cue  (top  corner  left  c.  i6oo)x  and  possibly 
a  croupier's  scoop  (left) :  it  appears  that  this  decoration  either  formed  part 
of,  or  was  copied  from,  a  larger  piece,  as  the  subjects  are  cut  off  on  the  left 
hand  side,  but  not  on  the  right.  The  hinges,  too,  have  been  put  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  door  for  showing  the  work.  Can  the  cabinet  have  belonged  to 
Bunyan's  parents  and  the  hinges  have  been  home  made?  I  cannot  imagine 
pious  Bunyan  biding  it.' 

This  last  observation  is  one  that  will  probably  have  occurred  to  many 
readers.  The  suggestion  of  Bunyan's  greatest  biographer,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  was  that  the  piece  was  a  gift  to  Bunyan  from  one  of  the 
wealthy  friends  of  his  later  life,  perhaps  from  a  member  of  one  of 

1  Early  billiard  cues  were  short  and  curved.  See  picture  of  a  game  of  billiards 
in  Cotton's  Compleat  Gamester  (1674).  P-A.S. 
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The  cabinet  is  a  small  one,  probably  originally  intended  for  keeping 
jewellery.  The  length  of  the  door  is  only  twelve  inches.  The  instruments 
represented  are  identified  by  Canon  Galpin  as  follows—On^,  3-stringed 
Viol  Top,  Bombard  or  Shawm  (double-reed),  Below  the  Shawm,  Lute 
and  Cornett  (Cornetto  curvo).  Behind  the  Viol,  Flute  or  Fife,  Dolcian 
(Bassoon),  and  Tenor  Cornett  (Cornetto  Torto),  the  end  hidden  by  the 
lock.  Below  the  Viol,  Drum,  Bagpipe  and  Muted  Cornett  (Cornetto  Muto). 


FLUTE,  VIOLIN,  ETC. 

the  immense  congregations  that  gathered  to  hear  him  when  he 
visited  London.  To  this  I  would  add  the  suggestion  that  knowing 
what  we  do  of  Bunyan's  love  of  music,  and  with  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  he  objected  to  games  as  such  or  that  any  Puritan  did 
so,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  strong  musical  interest  of  this 
cabinet  would  outweigh  any  objection  due  to  the  fact  that  the  games 
represented  (obscurely  in  comparison  with  the  musical  representa 
tions)  carried  a  suggestion  of  gambling.  Anyhow,  I  see  nothing  in 
Bunyan's  writings,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  to  suggest  that  a  useful 
and  handsome  piece  of  household  furniture  would  be  cast  aside  on 
such  slender  grounds,  and  my  strong  impression,  after  many  months 
of  close  study  of  the  Puritan  mind,  is  that  such  an  extremity  of  scruple 
belongs  rather  to  the  Evangelical  Movement  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  Remember  Cromwell's  approval  of  horse- 
racing  ! 

Is  it,  however,  too  fanciful  to  imagine  a  possible  significance  in  the 
fact  that,  in  cutting  this  panel  down  for  its  present  use  (and  in  the 
incompleteness  of  one  of  the  instruments,  the  Dolcian,  I  see  reason 
to  think  that  several  inches  have  been  sacrificed),  it  is  the  side  of  it 
devoted  to  gaming  that  has  suffered?  What  has  disappeared?  A  pack 
of  cards  for  one  thing,  perhaps,  for  surely  cards  would  be  included ! 
The  net  effect  on  our  mind  of  the  existence  of  these  three  interest 
ing  relics  (flute,  violin,  cabinet)  must  be  to  confirm  the  impression 
of  the  strong  love  of  music  made  by  a  study  of  certain  passages  in 
Bunyan's  writings. 
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of  Technical^  Terms  used  by  the  Old  Writers  quoted  in  this  book. 

ALLMAN,  ALMAINE,  or  ALLEMANDE.  A  type  of  dance  in  four-in-a-measure  time. 

AYRE.  A  fairly  simple  type  of  music  (solo  vocal,  choral,  or  instrumental), 
with  a  clearly  defined  melody  to  which  the  under  parts  are  subservient. 

BALLATRY.    Ballad  singing  and  the  like. 

BANDORE  or  PANDORE.    A  variety  of  cithern  (q.v.). 

BASSOON.    The  bass  hautboy  (q.v.). 

BRAWL.    An  old  French  dance  type. 

CANON.  A  composition  in  which  two  or  more  voices  or  instrumental  'parts* 
enter  one  after  the  other,  the  later  one  or  ones  imitating  the  earlier,  so 
that  the  same  melody  is  heard  overlapping  itself. 

CATCH,  ROUND.  A  type  of  short  choral  canon,  usually  recreative  rather  than 
serious.  As  each  voice  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  melody  it  begins  again, 
and  so  on  for  a  certain  prearranged  number  of  repetitions.  Hence  the 
term  'Round*.  The  term  *Catch*  is  usually  taken  to  apply  to  a  round  of 
a  humorous  character— often  embodying  some  play  upon  words. 

CITHERN,  CITTERN,  ciTHAREN.  An  instrument  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  lute 
(q.v.),  played  either  with  a  plectrum  or  with  the  fingers. 

CONSORT.    Explained  in  Ch.  III. 

CORANT  or  CORANTO.  A  certain  running  type  of  dance,  three-in-a-measure. 

CORNET.  At  the  period  with  which  this  book  is  concerned  this  was  not  a  brass 
instrument,  like  the  modern  cornet,  but  a  wooden  one  (the  German 
'Zinke'). 

CORNUTE.  See  Cornet,  A  'mute  cornute'  (mentioned  in  Gh.  VII)  was  a 
variety  with  softer  tone. 

COUNTERPOINT.  An  added  melody,  i.e.  added  to  an  existing  melody.  Or,  in 
a  more  general  sense,  the  art  of  combining  melodies  so  that  each  shall 
have  its  beauty  and  interest  and  the  effect  of  the  combination  be  like 
wise  beautiful  and  interesting. 

COUNTER-TENOR.    The  alto  voice. 

COUNTRY  DANCE.  A  figure  dance  of  English  origin,  existing  in  many  forms, 
usually  with  the  partners  opposed  in  two  lines  (the  derivation  from 
'Contredanse*  is,  however,  no  longer  accepted). 

CURTALL.    A  short  kind  of  bassoon  (q.v.) . 

DESCANT.  A  melody  added  to  an  existing  melody,  as,  for  instance,  an  extem 
pore  or  composed  part  for  another  voice  added  to  the  plain-song.  In 
the  way  Milton  uses  the  word  it  means  the  same  as  our  'counterpoint', 
i.e.  a  weaving  together  of  melodies. 

DIALOGUE.  A  type  of  duet  vocal  composition  extremely  popular  in  the  seven 
teenth  century,  in  which  the  voices  sang  in  alternation,  generally  at  the 
end  combining  in  what  was  called  a  'chorus'. 

DIVISIONS.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  this  book  it  means  the 
breaking-up  of  a  melody  into  shorter  notes — a  favourite  form  of  extempor 
ized  performance  (a  kind  of 'Variations'  treatment  of  a  musical  theme). 

DIVISION  VIOLIST.  The  division  viol  was  a  small-sized  viol  da  gamba  (see 
Viol  Family)^  capable  of  the  agile  playing  of  divisions  (q.v.). 

DULCIMER.  In  effect  the  pianoforte  is  a  mechanically  played  dulcimer,  i.e. 
the  dulcimer  itself  is  a  sound-box  with  strings,  played  with  hammers 
held  in  the  two  hands.  Such  instruments  are  in  full  use  in  eastern 
Europe  to-day  and  are  played  with  wonderful  agility. 
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FA-LA.  A  song  or  madrigal  (q.v.),  with  a  refrain  to  these  syllables. 

FANCY  or  FANTAZIE,  A  type  of  composition  for  a  group  of  viols,  very  popular 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  contrapuntal  in  character  (see 
Counterpoint). 

FIDDLE.  Violin,  popular  in  Italy  and  France  earlier  than  in  England,  where 
the  older  viol  (q.v.)  held  its  own  longer. 

For  some  time  the  violin  was  in  England  used  chiefly  by  wandering 
musicians  and  the  like  ('fiddler9  being  thus  a  term  of  some  contempt), 
but  during  the  seventeenth  century  it  began  to  gain  ground  amongst 
serious  musical  people,  until  at  last  it  and  its  family  (viola,  violoncello) 
completely  supplanted  the  viols. 

FLAGEOLET.   Except  in  certain  details  it  was  a  small  recorder  (q.v.). 

FUGUE  or  FUGE.  A  type  of  composition  (choral  or  instrumental)  in  which  at 
the  opening  the  voices  or  parts  enter  one  by  one  with  the  same  melodic 
phrase.  This  is  a  sufficient  definition  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  book. 

GALLIARD.    A  lively  type  of  dance  (cf.  Pavari). 

GAMBA.    See  Viol. 

GAMUT.  The  old  method  of  setting  out  and  naming  the  different  notes  of  the 
scale. 

CITTERN.    The  early  Guitar. 

GROUND,  GROUND-BASS.  A  short  melodic  bass  phrase  repeated  over  and  over 
again  with  varied  upper  parts — a  very  common  method  of  composition 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Divisions  were  often  per 
formed  on  a  viol  whilst  a  keyboard  instrument  played  a  Ground  with 
accompanying  harmonies. 

HARMONIC.  Any  sounding  body  produces,  besides  the  main  note  heard,  its 
octave  above,  the  fifth  above  that,  and  so  forth — an  infinite  number  of 
subsidiary  notes,  some  of  which  a  keen  and  attentive  ear  can  distinguish. 
These  are  the  harmonics,  and  certain  instruments  are  so  devised  that 
desired  harmonics  can  be  produced  to  the  exclusion  of  the  main  note 
from  which  they  take  their  rise.  Such  an  instrument  is  the  Jew's  Harp 
(see  Appendix),  which  has  one  main  note,  but  on  which  tunes  can  be 
played  by  choice  amongst  the  available  harmonics,  the  choice  being 
affected  by  the  shaping  of  the  mouth. 

HARPSICHORD,  HARPSicoN.  An  instrument  in  appearance  somewhat  like  our 
modern  grand  piano,  but  with  the  strings  plucked  instead  of  hammered. 
It  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  piano  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  then  a  good  deal  revived  from  the  late  nine 
teenth  century  onward. 

Many  harpsichords  had  two  keyboards,  with  elaborate  contrivances 
for  a  variety  of  effects. 

See  also  Virginal  and  Spinet. 

HAUTBOY,  HOEBOY.  The  seventeenth-century  oboe — a  double-reed  wind 
instrument,  long  the  nucleus  of  the  military  band  and  of  great  impor 
tance  in  the  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  orchestra. 

JEW'S  HARP.   See  Appendix.   See  also  Harmonic,  above. 

JIGG,  JIG,  or  GIGUE.  A  lively  type  of  dance,  usually  three-  or  six-in-a-measure. 
Also  a  sixteenth-century  after-piece  at  the  theatre — a  sort  of  primitive 
ballet-dance  entertainment. 

LESSON.  A  piece  of  instrumental  music  for  study  purposes,  though,  by  exten 
sion,  the  word  came  to  mean  almost  any  instrumental  piece. 

LEVET.    Explained  in  Ch.  III. 
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LEWTE.    See  Lute  Family. 

LUTE  FAMILY.    A  family  of  pear-shaped  stringed  instruments — plucked  by 

the  fingers,  not  bowed.   It  was  universally  popular  in  the  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  centuries. 
LYRA  VIOL.   The  smallest  size  of  bass  viol,  slightly  smaller  than  the  viol  da 

gamba.    It  was  played  not  from  our  modern  notation  but  from  that 

system  of  letters  called  6Tablature%  and  the  viol  da  gamba  itself  was  also 

sometimes  played  in  this  Lyra  Way. 
LYRA  WAY.    See  above. 
LYSARDEN.    A  serpent,  or  bass  cornet. 
MADRIGAL.  A  type  of  secular  choral  composition,  one  voice  to  a  part,  extremely 

popular  amongst  the  cultured  classes  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 

and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 
MASQUE.    The  precursor  of  the  opera.     It  included  music,   poetry,  and 

pageantry.    It  was  not  publicly  exhibited  but  was  a  costly  private  or 

royal  entertainment  for  great  social  occasions. 
MEANE.    A  middle  voice  or  part. 
MEANE  LUTE.    A  lute  of  medium  size. 
MINUET.   A  three-in-a-measure  dance  type,  of  great  popularity  in  the  late 

seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  especially  the  latter. 
MODE.    The  old  form  of  musical  scale,  which  existed  in  an  extensive  and 

elaborate  system.    The  modern  scale  system  gradually  superseded  it 

during  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 
MOTET.   Generally  a  choral  composition — in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  in 

question  in  this  book  often  like  a  madrigal  to  sacred  words;  a  type  of 

anthem.   Sometimes  it  had  accompaniment.   The  term  is  loosely  used 

and  precise  definition  is  impossible. 

PART.    That  portion  of  concerted  music  to  be  sung  or  played  by  one  per 
former  or  group  of  performers  playing  in  unison.    Thus  we  may  have 

a  five-part  madrigal,  a  four-part  consort  for  viols,  &c. 
PAVAN,  PAVINE.    A  stately  type  of  dance.    When  used  as  an  instrumental 

form  it  was  often  followed  by  a  galliard.    (Shakespeare  mentions  both.) 
PIPE  and  TABOR.  A  whistle  of  the  flageolet  kind,  with  a  small  drum,  the  two 

played  by  the  two  hands  of  one  person — a  practice  still  kept  up  in 

Provence. 

PREAMBULUM.    A  preludial  piece  of  music. 
PRICKSONG.  Song  that  has  been  'pricked'  down  (i.e.  written),  as  distinct  from 

plain-song,  which  was  conveyed  by  tradition  and  learnt  by  ear. 
PROPORTION.   A  term  used  in  the  very  complex  medieval  rhythmic  system. 
REBECK,  REBEG.    One  of  the  earliest  bowed  instruments.    It  remained  in 

rustic  use  after  it  had  disappeared  from  polite  circles. 
RECORDER.   A  kind  of  flute,  blown  endways,  i.e.  with  a  mouthpiece.   Until 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  was  the  kind  of  flute  chiefly 

used  in  England.  It  existed  in  a  family,  little  and  big.  (The  introduction 

of  it  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  will  be  remembered.) 
ROUND.    See  Catch,  Round. 

SACKBUT,  SAGKBOOTE.    What  we  to-day  call  'Trombone*. 
SARABANDE.   An  old  dance  type  of  Spanish  origin — solemn  in  character. 
SITHERNE.    See  Cithern. 
SOLFAING.   The  use  of  the  sol-fa  syllables  is  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century. 

When  Robert  Browne  in  the  sixteenth  century  objects  to  the  use  in 

God's  service  of  'organs,  solfaing,  pricksong*  he  is  merely  protesting 
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against  the  use  of  elaborate  musical  resources  in  what  he  thinks  should 
be  a  simple  and  almost  instinctive  act,  his  ideal  being  unaccompanied 
unison  singing  (such  as  could  be  done  by  ear). 

SPINET,  SPINNET.  A  sort  of  simple  harpsichord,  with  one  string  to  a  finger-key, 
like  the  Virginal  (q.v.)  but  in  shape  more  like  the  harpsichord.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  wing-shaped  virginal. 

SYMPHONY.  Literally  a  'sounding  together'  and  hence  the  same  as  'consort*. 
This  is  probably  what  Pepys  meant  when  he  says  he  heard  'some 
symphony*. 

TABOR,  TABRET.    See  Pipe  and  Tabor. 
THEORBO.    A  large  Lute  (see  Lute  Family). 
TIMBREL.    An  old  type  of  tambourine. 

THOROUGH  BASS,  THRO'  BASS,  or  FIGURED  BASS.  A  single  line  of  notes  in  the 
bass,  with  figures  indicating  the  chords  to  be  erected  on  them  by  the 
player,  who  introduced  greater  or  less  elaboration  and  effect  according 
to  his  skill  and  taste.  Accompaniments  for  a  keyed  instrument  were 
invariably  notated  in  this  fragmentary  or  shorthand  way  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

VIOL  FAMILY.  The  predecessors  of  the  violin  family  (see  Fiddle).  As  compared 
with  this,  its  chief  characteristics  were  the  following:  (i)  Back  flat  instead 
of  convex,  and  shoulders  sloped  to  the  neck  instead  of  meeting  this  at 
right  angles.  (2)  Strings  normally  six  instead  of  four.  (3)  Finger-board 
'fretted*  (i.e.  with  raised  lines  marking  the  position  of  the  semitones) 
instead  of  smooth.  (4)  Bridge  less  arched,  so  allowing  chords  to  be  more 
easily  played  (the  violin  at  first  reproduced  this  condition,  however). 
(5)  Strings  lighter  and  less  tense.  (6)  Bow-stick  curved  outwards  from 
the  hair,  again  facilitating  chords  (the  early  violin  bows,  however,  were 
the  same). 

The  sizes  of  the  various  members  of  the  viol  family  were  much  like 
those  of  the  violin  family  of  to-day.  A  chest  of  viols  (meaning  a  complete 
set,  often  kept  in  an  actual  chest  fitted  for  their  reception)  might  include 
the  following — 2  trebles,  a  tenors,  2  basses. 

The  bass  viol,  or  viol  da  gamba  (corresponding  to  the  violoncello), 
remained  in  use  longest — up  to  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  was  also  a  still  larger  instrument  like  our  'double  bass*. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  revival  of  interest  in  the  viol  family  and 
their  music  during  the  twentieth  century.  ^  m 

VIRGINAL,  VIRGENELLS.  A  small  instrument  on  the  harpsichord  principle — 
an  early  form  of  harpsichord,  but  in  an  oblong  box  shape  and  with  the 
strings  running  parallel  to  the  keyboard  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it. 
It  had  only  one  string  to  a  finger-key,  whereas  the  harpsichord  had 
several.  „  ^ 

A  Double  Virginal  was  one  with  two  keyboards,  i.e.  with  two  sets  of 
strings  but  still  with  only  one  string  to  each  finger-key.   See  also  Spinet. 
WAITS,    See  explanation  in  Ch.  III. 

The  above  definitions  are  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reader 
of  the  present  book-  They  are  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  but  not 
always  complete,  for  musical  terms  take  on  somewhat  different 
meanings  in  different  periods,  and  complete  definition  would  in 
many  instances  introduce  irrelevant  and  confusing  information. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  authorities  consulted,  as  these  run  into 
thousands.1   The  following  are  those  actually  referred  to  or  quoted  in  the 
text.    Short  titles,  only,  are  here  given;  fuller  particulars  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  references  or  quotations  themselves. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

G.  =  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (the  3rd  edition,  of 

1927-8,  unless  otherwise  indicated). 
D.N.B.  =  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1885-1901). 
E.B.  =  Encyclopaedia  Britarmica  (141*1  edition,  1929). 

In  some  instances  the  individuals  who  appear  in  this  Index  in  their 
capacity  of  author  will  be  found  also  in  the  Index  of  Persons  on  a  later  page. 

A. 

Abstract  of  the  Lawes  of  Newe  England  ( 1 64 1 ) ,   1 6. 

Actors  Remonstrance  (1643),  276. 

Acts  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  (1784),  29. 

Adams,  James  Truslow:  Founding  of  New  England  (1921)9  107-9. 

Epic  of  America  (i93*)>  34~5?  ™7>  298,  300,  359. 

Adams,  John:  'Education';  in  Chambers*  Encyclopaedia,  169. 

Addy :  Church  and  Manor,  240. 

^Elred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  (c*  1109-66),  215. 

Ainsworth:  Book  of  Psalmes  englished  (1612),  257. 

Allen:  'Numismatics';  in  E.B.,  188. 

Allison:  Psalmes  of  David  (1599),  261. 

American  History  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Music  (1908),  8. 

Analectic  Magazine  (1814),  19. 

Anderson  ('Father  of  Wood  Engraving  in  U.S.'):  Diary,  358. 

Anderson,  History  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  114. 

Annales  Calviniani,  338,  344. 

Anne,  Queen:  Proclamation,  Indecencies  and  Abuses  of  Stage  (1704),  201. 

Arbeau  (  =  Tabourot):  Orchesographie  (1588),  70. 

Archaeologia,  vol.  xxv,  235. 

Arkwright:  'Hilton';  in  G.,  136. 

Arnold,  Matthew:  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869),  3,  98. 

Arras,  Bishop  of:  Manifesto  against  Drama  (c.  1690),  197. 

Arrow  against  Dancing.    See  'Ministers*. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (1571)3  xvii,  377. 

Ash  ton:  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  201. 

Aubrey:  Lives  (compiled  1680),  152,  242,  267. 

Augustine,  Saint  (of  Hippo),  377. 

1  As  examples  of  important  works  that  have  been  carefully  examined  yet  appear 
little  or  not  at  all  in  the  text  of  this  book,  and  so  barely  figure  in  the  index,  may  be 
mentioned  the  26  volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massa 
chusetts,  the  63  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Proceedings  and 
the  21  volumes  of  its  Collections,  the  5  large  volumes  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
Records,  the  63  volumes  of  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  and  Probate 
Records  of  Essex  County.  These  are  just  a  few  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  only. 
Their  evidence  is  little  the  less  valuable  because  largely  negative — the  subject  of 
inquiry  being  what  it  is* 
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Baber:  History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven  (1870),  370. 

Babington:  Ten  Commandments  (1583),  58,  199,  321. 

Bacon,  Edwin:  Boston  (1903),  41. 

Bacon.,  Francis:  Essays  (16255,42. 

Baker:  London  Stage  from  1576  to  iSSB  (1889),  94,  196,  212. 

Baldwin,  Stanley:  Speech  reported  in  London  Times  (1930),  100. 

Baltzell:  History  of  Music  (1905),  7. 

Barclay:  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  114. 

Bardsley:  Puritan  Nomenclature  (1897),  115. 

Baring-Gould:  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  303,  356, 

Old  Country  Life,  314. 

Songs  of  the  West,  56. 

Bartas.    See  cDu  Bartas'. 

Barwick:  Querula  Cantabrigiensis  (1646),  234. 

Batchiler:  V-rgin's  Pattern  (1661),  160. 

Bauer  and  Peyser:  How  Music  Grew  (1927),  10. 

Baxter,  Richard:  Poetical  Fragments  (1681),  302. 

Reliquiae  (1696),  in. 

Right  Method  for  a  Settled  Peace  of  Conscience  (1653),  1 1 1 . 

Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lord*s  Day,  304. 

Bay  Psalm  Book  (1640),  259,  263. 

Bayly:  Practice  of  Pietie  (c.  1600),  270. 

Bazely:  Sermons.    See  Hicks. 

Becker:  La  Musique  en  Suissejusqu*  a  la  fin  du  iBme.  Siecle  ( 1 874  and  1893),  338. 

Becon  (1512-67):  Jewel  of  Joy  9  310. 

Bedford,  Arthur:  Great  Abuse  of  Musick  (1711),  324. 

Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage  Plays,  201,  325. 

Serious  Remonstrance  against  Playhouses  (1719),  201. 

Bedford,  Herbert:  Modern  Unaccompanied  Song  (1923),  253. 

Behn:  The  Roundheads,  329. 

Belloc:  Oliver  Cromwell  (1927),  100,  287. 

Bennett,  H.  A.:  Letter  on  Rochester  Cathedral  Organ  during  Common 
wealth,  244. 

Bennett,  H.  L.:  'Thomas  SternhokT;  in  DJV.#.,  94. 

Bennett,  Joseph:  Article  in  Musical  Times  (1884),  94. 

Besant:  London  in  the  Time  of  the  Tudor s  (1904),  96. 

London  in  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts  (1903),  96,  125. 

London:  the  City  (1910),  115. 

Birge:  History  of  Public  School  Music  in  the  United  States  (1928),  10. 

Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut:  Code  of  1650,  &c.,  13-32. 

Boas:  Cotton  Mather  (1928),  107. 

Book  of  Sports  (1633),  304-5,  308. 
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GENERAL  INDEX 

OWING  to  the  large  amount  of  detailed  information  which  this  book, 
from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  presents,  and  the  author's  desire  to 
include  the  whole  of  this  in  his  index,  a  purely  alphabetical  system 
of  indexing  would  offer  many  difficulties — in  particular  that  of  the 
choice  of  keyword  under  which  to  look  for  any  item  desired.  An 
analytical  system  has  therefore  been  adopted.  After  a  moment's 
study  of  the  titles  of  sections  below  the  reader  should  be  able  to  find 
or  refind  any  passage  for  which  he  is  seeking. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  system  a  minor  advantage  has  been  gained: 
as  a  by-product  of  the  author's  research  a  good  deal  of  material  has 
been  brought  together  throwing  light  on  the  general  musical  life  of 
English  people  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  the  reader  may 
by  the  use  of  the  index  readily  attain  a  conspectus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  more  important  references  have  been  indi 
cated  by  figures  in  heavy  type. 

I.  RELIGIOUS   BODIES,   IDEAS,   AND   LIFE 


American  Reformed  Presbyterians,  250, 

253,  257. 
Anglicans,  xvi-xx,  53,  74,  77-8,   141, 

184, 198-201,  209,  219, 222,  226,  230, 

239>  249,  250,  303,  306,  312,  314-15, 

324,  325,  328-9,  336,  377. 
Antinomians,  53. 
Arminians,  xvii,  61,218,  356,  377. 
Articles  of  Church  of  England,  377. 
Athanasian  Creed,  356. 

Baptists,  xviii,  4,  51,  52,  53,  349,  359- 
(See  also  Section  XV  under  Bunyan.) 

Brownists,  xviii,  xx,  123,  257,  319.  (See 
Independents  below,  and  in  Section  XV, 
Browne,  Robert.} 

Calvinists,  xvi-xviii,  61,  227,  238,  332- 

44,  356>  377- 

Cambridge  Platform,  259. 
Camp  Meeting,  359. 
Christmas,  21,  31,  108-9. 
Churches  used  as  barracks  and  stables, 

222;  for  communal  secular  purposes, 

238-41. 

Church  of  England.  See  Anglicans  above. 
Common  Prayer,  xvi,  xix,  21,  233,  256, 

260,  264,  378. 
Congregationalists.      See     Independents 

below. 

Convocation,  230. 
Council  of  Trent,  217, 336. 
Covenanters,  376. 


Dissenters.   See  Nonconformists  below. 

Eastern  Church,  112,  219,  336. 
Episcopalians.   See  Anglicans  above. 
Evangelical  Revival  of  i8th  and  I9th 

centuries,  xx,  31,  206,  345.    (See  also 

Great  Awakening  below.) 

Friends,  Society  of.   See  Quakers  below. 

Great  Awakening,  31,  50,  355. 
Greek  Church,  112,  219,  336. 
Gueux,  235. 

Holiness  Sect,  52. 
Huguenots,  xvi-xviii. 

Independents,  xviii,  4, 52,  77,  105,  no, 
146,  i74-5>  201,  222,  260,  327,  349. 
(See  also  Brownists  above.) 

Jews,  248. 

'Judgements',  65,  71,  322,  324-5,  342- 


Lambeth  Declaration  of  1595,  377. 
'Lectures'    and    'Lecture    Days'.     See 

Sermons  below. 
Lutherans,  xv-xviii,  253,  333. 

Mayflower  Party.     See  Pilgrim  Fathers 

below. 
Methodists,  xvii,  xx,  52,  77,  262,  Ch. 

XXI,  359. 


Mohammedans,  112. 
Moravians,  2,  9. 

Nonconformists,  xviii-xx,  77,  Ch.  XXI. 
(See  also  names  of  particular  denomi 
nations.) 

Non-Jurors,  326. 

Orthodox  Church.  See  Greek  Church 
above. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,   2-4,    113,    125,   217, 

226,  271. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  353. 
Prayer  Book.  See  Common  Prayer  above.; 
Preaching.   See  Sermons  below. 
Predestination,  xvi-xvii,  61,  356,  377. 
Presbyterians,  xvii-xix,  52,  64,  69,  105, 

no%     174-5,    201,    204,    205,    222, 
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249-50,  253,  255,  257,  261,  327,  349, 
35s*  359>  376-  (See  also  American  Re 
formed  Presbyterians  above.) 


Primitive  Methodists,  359. 
Protestantism  in  general,  xv-xx. 
Puritanism  in  general,  xv-xx. 
'Puritans*  and  'Pilgrims',  distinction  of 
terms,  4. 

Quakers,  xix,  52-4,,  no,  146,  183,  274, 
345,  349,  379. 


Roman  Catholics,  xv-xvi,  162,  197-8, 
217,  220, 239,  249,  274, 324,  336,  341 , 
342- 

Sabbath-keeping,  xix,  xx,  11,  18-19, 
30,  62,  77,  109,  130,  178,  179,  199, 
200,  201,  295,  297-8,  Ch.  XX,  343, 

Saints*  Days,  21,  31. 

Seekers,  146. 

Separatists.  See  Brownists  and  Inde 
pendents  above. 

Sermons  and  'Lectures',  67,  104,  297, 
363- 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  326. 

Sunday.  See  Sabbath-keeping  above. 

Unitarianism,  xvii. 

Waldensians,  71,  253. 

Weather  as  a  'Judgement',  65,  231,  342. 

Wesleyans.  See  Methodists  above. 

Witchcraft,  49,  382. 

'Worldliness',  345. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
353- 


II.   PURITAN  LEGISLATION  AND  ALLEGED  PURITAN 
SEVERITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES 

(Sec  also  Sections  III  and  IV) 

Names  of  Children,  113*16. 

Public  Houses.  See  Taverns. 
Quakers,  Treatment  of.  See  Section  I. 
'Roundhead*  (the  word),  104. 


'Blue'  Laws  in  general,  Ch.  I,  II,  294, 
Ch.  XIX,  361,  367-77. 

Christmas,  21,  31,  108-9. 
Common  Prayer.  See  Section  I. 
Cruelty  to  Animals  forbidden,  15. 


Dress  and  Hair,  103,  104-7,  296. 
Drinking,  294.   (See  also  below,  Healths, 
Drinking  of.) 

*Fire  in  the  Woods',  19. 
Healths,  Drinking  of,  103,  296,  322. 
'Judgements.'  See  Section  I. 
Kissing  on  Sunday,  18,  19,  369. 

Merry  England  legend,  101,  127,  307. 
Merry  Mount,  Ch.  V. 
Mince  Pies,  u,  16,  21,31. 


Saints*  Days,  21,31. 
Smoking,  147,  158,  251,  296,  347,  358, 
37i- 

Taverns,  16,  30,  78. 
'Trumpet,    Drum    and    Jew's    Harp' 
legend.  See  Section  IX  below. 

Vagabonds,  311. 

Virginian  Laws  compared  with  those  of 
New  England,  374. 

Witchcraft,  49,  382. 


III.  PURITAN  ATTITUDE  TO  THE  ARTS  AND 
LEARNING 


Architecture,  97,  222? 

Art  in  general,  95,  97,  zoo,  103,  313. 

Ballads  and  Ballad  Singing,  94,  98,  134. 
Censorship  of  the  Press,  134,  150. 
Drama.   See  Section  IV  under  Theatre. 
Education.   See  Section  VI. 
Learning  and  Letters  generally,  40-1, 


128,    133-4, 
Poetry  below. 


) 


(See   also 


Music,  i,  13,  1 6,  22-32 s  Chs.  Ill,  VI, 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  XXI,  365,  379,  384- 

Painting,  6,  34,  100,101,  103,  235,  243. 
Poetry,  97,  101,  Gh.  X,  315.    (See  also 

Section   XV   under  Milton,   Bunyan, 

Marvell,  Trakcrne,  Wither.) 
Press,  Censorship  of,  134,  150. 

Sculpture,  6,  100,  232,  243,  251. 
Stained  Glass,  20,  235,  243,  250. 

Universities,  95.  (See  also  Section  XVI,1 
under  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham.) 


IV.  PURITAN  ATTITUDE  TO  AMUSEMENTS  AND  SPORT 


Amusements  in  general,  29,  Ch.  V,  96, 

101,  103,  107-11,  Ch.  XIX,  XXI. 
Aunt  Sally,  335. 

Bear-baiting,  305,  322. 
Book  of  Sports,  305. 
Bowls,  16. 
Bull-baiting,  305. 

Card-playing,  13,  21,  31,  294. 
Clef,  La,  335. 
Cock-fighting,  312. 

Dancing:  (a)  In  England  (and  Scot 
land)  Ch.  IV,  97,  101,  130-3,  144, 
160-1, 167-8, 179, 192, 200,  235,  304, 
3°5>  308,  310,  316,  320,  321,  322, 
333~4>  347,  35 ',  35,8;  (*)  In  New 
England  (and  Virginia),  9, 10,  1 1,  16, 
3t,  37;  Ch.  IV,  248,  297-8,  375-6; 
(<?)  In  Geneva,  340-2. 

Darts,  334. 

'Drolles',  175. 

Fairs,  182,  183,  196. 
Fox-hunting,  334. 

Gambling,  21,  294,  304,  334,  335,  340, 
341- 

'Hairy  Woman',  187. 

Hawking  and  Hunting,  103,  in,  312. 

Help-ales,  183. 

Horse-racing,  296,  312. 

Hunting  and  Hawking,  103,  111,312. 

Lord  of  Misrule,  76. 


Masque.  See  Theatre  below. 
Maypole,  and  May-games,  Ch.  V,  103, 


305- 
'Mo: 


lonstrous  Sights',  175. 
Mountebanks,  183. 

Nine-pins,  340. 
Novel-reading,  134, 347,  357-8. 

Opera,  See  Theatre  below. 

Wet,  335. 

Papagay,  334. 

Play-acting.  See  Theatre  below. 

Quoits,  335. 

Rope-dancing,  175,  182,  187,  197. 

Shooting  for  Prizes,  334. 
Shuffle-board,  16. 

Tennis,  341. 

Theatre  and  Dramatic  entertainment: 

(a)  General,  Ch.  XIII,  369. 

(b)  Puritan      Objections      to      the 
Theatre,  73,  197,  200-1,  207,  208, 
322. 

(c)  Anglican     Objections     to     the 
Theatre,  199,  200,  201,  209,  210, 
314-15,  324. 

(d)  Roman  Catholic  Objections  to 
the  Theatre,  197-8* 

(e)  Ordinances  against  the  Theatre, 
!95»  I99>  201,202. 

(/)  Private    performances    allowed, 

145,  194,  207. 
(g)  Puppet-plays  allowed,  182. 
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Theatre  and  Dramatic  entertainment 

(cont.) 
(h)  Issue    of  Printed    Plays    during 

Puritan  rule,  205,  209-10. 
(i)  Masque,  60,  93,  153,  164,  190-3, 

204,  280. 

0)  Opera,  203-8. 
(k)  Restoration  Comedy  as  a  source 

of  Anti-Puritan  legend,  329. 


& 


Scenery  in  Theatres,  204,  206. 
:)  Music  in  Theatres,  165,  276-7. 
Theatre  in  Geneva,  334,  342. 
Actresses,  196,  210-12,  374. 
'Humours'  or  'Drolleries',  197. 
Licensing    of   Plays    under    the 


Stuarts,  205. 
Wakes,  183. 


V.    THE  PROFESSION  OF  MUSIC,  ETC. 


(a)  General,  Ch.  XVIII. 

(b)  Apprenticeship,  275. 

(c)  Virtuoso  performers,  278. 

(d)  Puritan     Government's     care    for 
welfare  of  musicians,  281-5,  286-7, 
290. 

(*)  Occupation  of  former  Church  and 


Court  Musicians   during   Common 
wealth,  286-92. 

Musicians'  Company,  285,  297. 
Chapel  Royal,  126,  139,  149,  283, 
287,  290. 

(h)  Theatre  Musicians,  Street  Musicians 
and  Vagabonds,  165,  178,  311. 


VI.    MUSIC  IN  EDUCATION 

(See  also  certain  items  under  Profession  of  Music  above.) 


(a)  General,  151,  Ch.  XI. 

(b)  Making  Instruments  at  School,  167. 
c)  Children's  Concerts,  151. 

Sight-singing  and  the  Psalm  Books, 
271-2. 

A  Music  Teachers*  Directory,  166. 
A  Proposed  College  of  Music,  169. 


(g)  The  Universities  and  Music,  95, 
137-42,  179-81,  242.  (See  also 
Section  XVI,  under  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.) 

(h)  Gresham  Professorship  of  Music, 
169. 


VII.    CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  GENERAL 

(See  also  Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns  below.) 


(a)  The  Puritan  Attitude,   Ch.   XIV- 
XVII,  335-8. 

(b)  Cathedrals,  College  Chapels,  and 
Chapel  Royal,  &c.,  126-7,  J72,  176, 
214-18,  221-6,  248,  255,  256,  272, 
287-9,  290. 


(c)  New   England    Church   Music,   2, 
246-8,  257-66. 

(d)  Orchestras  in  Church  in  i8th  and 
i  gth  centuries,  56* 

(e)  Parish  Clerks,  132,  135, 261-2,  264. 
(/)  The  Genevan  Attit   * 


335-40- 


VIII.    METRICAL  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS 

(See  also  in  previous  Section,  the  entry  Parish  Clerks.) 


(a)  General,  Ch.  I,  92-9,  132,  143,  192, 
241,  246,  249-50,   Ch.  XVI,  XVII, 
30493*33  320,  346,  381. 
b)  'Old9  and  'New'  Versions,  263-4. 

'Lining  Out',  265. 
,  Melody  in  the  Tenor,  260. 
e)  Unison   or   Part-singing,    97,    261, 
264. 


(/)  The  'Five  Tunes'  Legend  con- 
cerning  New  England,  8,  9,  10,  265. 

(g)  Hymns,  257,  260,  381. 

(h)  Mentions  of  Particular  Psalms, 
Hymns  and  Publications.  See  Section 
XIII. 

(i)  Psalmody  in  Geneva,  332,  340. 


IX.    INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

(See  also  next  Section,  Individual  Instruments,  Section  V,  Profession  of  Music,  (b) 
and  (c),  and  Section  VI,  Music  in  Education,  (b),  (c)>  (e),  (/)). 

(e)  Brass  Bands,  Military  Music,  42-4, 

90,  98,  144-5. 
(/)  String  Groups  and  Orchestras,  101, 

144-5,  171,  182. 

(g)  Waits,  44-5,  98,  163, 177-8,  280. 
(h)  Music  in  Inns  and  Taverns,  45,  47, 

243,  244,  275-6. 
(t)  Concerts,  48,  49,  50,  244. 
(j)  Musical  celebrations  in  a  College, 

366. 
(k)  Musical  Clubs,  172-5,  180-1. 


(a)  General,  Ch.  Ill,  342,  344. 

(b)  The  Allegation  that  Puritan  Eng 
land      objected     to     it      (including 
'Trumpet,  Drum,  and  Jew's  Harp' 
legend),  2,  7,  8,  n,  13,  19,  22,  26, 
31,  Ch.  Ill,  93,  95,  97,  98,  103,  367, 

369- 

(c)  The  Allegation  that  Puritan  Eng 
land  had  none,  2,  7, 8,  9, 1 1,  19, 20-5. 

(d)  Commonwealth  attempt  to  improve 
manufacture  of  Instruments,  283. 


X.    INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUMENTS 

(Alphabetically  arranged,  according  to  the  names  under  which  they  appear  in  the 
text.  The  addition  of  the  letter  *GJ  refers  the  reader  to  the  Glossary.) 


Bagpipe,  93,  151,  229,  257,  305. 

Balalaika,  112. 

Bandore,  124,  and  G. 

'Base  Violin*  ('Basse  viol-inne* — possi 
bly  a  Violoncello),  48,  275. 

Bassoon,  57,  and  G. 

Bass  Viol  (i.e.  Viol  da  Gamba),  36,  63, 
120,  121-2,  126,  131,  143,  179,  261, 
278,  281,  and  G  (under  Viol). 

Bells  and  Bell  Ringing,  24,  101,  178, 
303-4,  308-9,  343,  366. 

Cittern  (Citern,  Cithern,  Sitherne,  &c.), 
124,  147,  155,  171,  261,  and  G. 

Clarinet,  57. 

Cornet  (Cornute),  124,  176-7,  216, 
277,  and  G. 

Crowd,  Crowders,  Crwth,  277. 

Curtail,  124,  and  G. 

Cymbals,  216,308. 

Dolcian,  387. 

Double-bass,  380. 

Drum  and  Drummers,  23,  76,  98.  (For 
'Trumpet,  Drum,  and  Jew's  Harp* 
legend  see  section  above,  Instru 
mental  Music  (b).) 

Dulcimer,  42,  151,  and  G. 

Fiddle  and  Fiddlers,  50,  53,  54,  99,  101 , 
143,  167,  178,  182-3,  225,  234,  266, 
276,  277,  293,  327,  355,  376,  381, 
andG. 

Fife  and  Fife-recorder,  147,  157,  385. 

Flageolet,  36, 47, 186,  and  G. 

Flute,  57,  63,  97,  105,  121,  277,  293, 
298,321*  339>384- 

Gamba.  See  Bass  Viol  above. 


Geige,  386. 
Gittern,  131,  and  G. 
Guitar  (Ghitar),  151,  167. 

Hand  Lyre,  293. 

Harmonium,  350. 

Harp  and  Harpists,  44,  50,  121,  151, 
155,  159,  176,  185,  186,  188-9,  248, 
291  >  3'3»  339,  344»  352  (Irish  Harp, 
176,  1  86,  1  88;  Welsh  Harp,  185,  186, 
248). 

Harpsichord  (Harpsicon),  131,  160-1, 
187,  298,  and  G. 

Hautboy  (Hoeboy,  &c,),  36,  124,  145, 
>  293,  298,  and  G. 


Jew's  Harp  (Jew's  Trump),  23-6,  381, 
and  G.  (For  'Trumpet,  Drum  and 
Jew's  Harp*  legend,  see  section  above, 
Instrumental  Music  (b).) 

Lute  (Lewte)  and  Lutenists,  41,  48,  50, 
60,  93,  118,  120,  121,  123,  124,  131, 

i39>  I51*  *54>  *55>  *57>  *59>  160, 
161,  165,  167,  176,  186,261,290,303. 
(See  also  Theorbo  below.) 

Lyra  Viol,  131,  1  60,  179,  288,  and  G. 

Lysarden,  124,  and  G. 

Mute  Cornute,  124, 

Oboe.  See  Hautboy. 
Opharyon,  26  1  . 
Organ: 

(a)  General,  125,  140,  143,  150,  157, 


159,  161,  Ch.  XTV, 
(b)  Cathedral  and  Church  Organs 
before  the  Commonwealth,  229-30. 


Organ  (cant.) 

(c)  Puritan  Objections  to  Organs  in 
Churches,  93,  94, 97, 100,  135,  162, 

217,   219,   221,  224,  225,   226,  227, 

Ch.  XV,  249-51,  302,  311,  381. 

(</)  Non-Puritan  Objections  to 
Organs,  216,  218,  220,  221,  231. 

(e)  Organs  and  Organ-playing  in 
Churches  during  the  Common 
wealth,  176-7,  237-42,  246,  365. 

(/)  Domestic  Organs  during  the 
Commonwealth,  143  (Hingston), 
152  (Milton),  177  (Loosemore), 
182  (Taylor),  236  (Cromwell),  242 
(Organ-builders) . 

(g)  Tavern  Organs  during  the  Com 
monwealth,  243-4. 

(h)  English  Organists  abroad,  120. 

(i)  Organs  in  America,  29,  250. 

0)  Organs  in  Scotland,  245. 

(K)  Wesley  and  Organs,  348. 

(/)    Calvin  and  Organs,  335-9. 

(m)  Luther  and  Organs,  336. 

Pianoforte,  29,  54,  350,  381. 

Pipe  and  Tabor,  5,  93,  305,  339,  and  G. 

'Pipers'  and  *  Piping'  (general  terms  for 
playing  on  a  wood-wind  instrument), 
55>  76,  93>  J2i,  221,  277,  304,  305, 
314-17,321,355. 

Rebec,  60,  151,  311,  and  G. 
Recorder,    124,    147,    281,    293,    298, 
andG. 

Sackbut  (Sackboote,  &c.),  124,  176, 
281,  366,  and  G. 


Serpent,  57. 

Sitherne.  See  Cittern  above. 

Spinet  (Spinnet),  37,  120,  and  G. 

Tabor.  See  Pipe  and  Tabor  above. 

Tabourin,  339. 

Tabret,  321. 

Tambourin,  339. 

Tclyn,  248. 

Theorbo  or  Theorbo-Lute,  131,  140, 
187,  278,  313,  andG. 

Timbrel,  305,  339,  and  G. 

Tongs  and  Key,  266. 

Trombone,  57.    (See  also  Sackbut.} 

Trumpet  and  Trumpeter,  42,  98,  144, 
151*  i?8>  i93>  218,  225,  343.  (For 
'Trumpet  Drum,  and  Jew's  Harp' 
legend,  see  Section  IX,  Instrumental 
Music  (£).) 

Viol  and  Violists,  33,  36,  39,  53,  54,  60, 
101,  1 02  (England  as  the  school  of 
viol-playing),  120,  121,  123,  131, 
143*  15*,  J54>  *55»  *6o,  163,  176, 
182,  248,  280,  281,  290,  386,  and  G. 
(See  also  Bass  Viol  (Viol  da  Gamba) 
and  Lyra  Viol  above.) 

Violin,  36,  44,  48,  50,  54,  63,  121,  124, 
131,  144-5,  151,  163,  171,  172,  176, 
182,278-81,  293,  311-12,  385* 

Violoncello,  57,  121.  (See  also  'Base 
Violin9  above.) 

Virginal  (Virginalls,  &c.),  36,  37,  53, 
54>  93»  io3»  nS*  124,  125,  126,  162, 
167,  225,  293,  298,  and  G. 

Whiffler,  385. 


XI.    TYPES   OF   COMPOSITION  AND  MUSICAL  TERMS 

GENERALLY 

(The  addition  of  the  letter  *G*  refers  the  reader  to  the  Glossary.) 


Almaine,  Allman,  131,  and  G. 
Anglican  Chant,  256. 
Antiphonal  Singing,  217. 
Ayre  (Vocal),   185,  and  G.;   (Strings) 
131,  182,  andG. 

Ballad  and  Ballad  Singers,  94,  98,  134, 
184,  189,  224,  234,  254, 256,  277, 283. 
Ballatry,  151,  and  G. 
Ballett,  128. 
Brawl,  63,  and  G. 

Catch,  127,  131, 135-6,  147,  184,  226, 

3*3- 

Chapel,  283. 
Concert,  Full  (in  sense  of  'Consort'), 

279- 


Consort  and  Consortiers,  38-9,  45,  47, 
48,  101,  125, 131, 135,  137,  147,  156, 
161,  187,226,  264. 

Coranto  (Corant,  Courante,  &c.),  124, 
164,  168,  182,  and  G. 

Counterpoint,  218,  and  G. 

Counter-tenor,  156,  229,  and  G. 

Country  Dance,  124,  130,  277,  and  G. 

'Curious  Singing*,  230,  253. 

Descant,  151,  156,  218,  and  G. 
Dialogues,  131,  and  G. 
Diapason,  151,229. 
Divisions,  161,  and  G. 
'Doric*  Music,  150. 

Elami  key,  171. 


'Fal-laes',  125,  and  G. 

Fancies  and  Fantazies  for  Strings,  118, 

122,  131,  135,  and  G. 
Folk-song,    and    Folk-dance,    52,    55, 

75-6,  122,  305. 
Fugue  ('Fuge'),  48,  151,  and  G. 

Galliard,  124,  125,  168,  and  G. 
Gamut,  151,  and  G. 
Gigue.   See  Jig  below. 
Gospel  Hymn,  359. 
Ground,  Ground-bass,  277,  279. 

Harmonic,  383,  and  G. 
Harmony,  Early,  215. 
Homophonic  Music,  227. 
Hornpipe,  320. 
Hymn,  257,  260,  359,  381. 

Imitation,  217. 

Jig  (Gigue,  &c.),  13",  *99>  and  G, 

Keyboard   Music   and   English   Com 
posers,  1 1 8. 
Kissing  Dances,  70. 

Lavolta  (Levaultoe),  124. 

'Lesson9,  147,  160,  163,  164,  167,  186, 

andG. 
Levet,  42. 

Madrigal,  Ch.  VII,  152,  and  G. 

Masque.  See  Section  IV,  Amusements 
and  Sports^  above,  under  'Theatre*. 

Meane,  215,  and  G. 

Measure,  159. 

Mode,  151,  and  G. 

Morris,  76,  122,  305. 

Motet,  152,  and  G. 

'Musick',  meaning  Instrumental  Per 
formance,  42. 


'Noise* ,  meaning  band  of  Performers, 
276. 

Oratorio,  298,  353. 

Pavan   (Pavine,   &c.),    124,   125,    168, 

andG. 
Plainsong  or  Plainchant,  215-17,  253, 

256. 

Polyphonic  Music,  227. 
Preambulum,  151,  and  G. 
Prick-song,  147,  217,  262,  and  G. 
Proportion',  151,  and  G. 

Quiristers,  229-30. 

Rapport,  261. 

Recitative,  209. 

Reveille,  42. 

Round,  131,  and  G  (under  Catch). 

Rump  Song,  327. 

Sarabande,  70,  131,  168,  182,  and  G. 
Setting  (in  dances) ,  70. 
Single  Chant,  256. 
Solfaing,  217,  and  G. 
Song,  very  many  references,  necessarily. 
The  following  are  worth  noting:  Songs 


127. 

Street  Cries,  32 7. 
Symphony,  151,  185,  238,  and  G. 

'Tone*  and  'Note',  269. 

Volte,  70. 

Voluntary,  224*  241,  244. 


XII.    VARIOUS  MUSICAL  MATTERS 


'Act'  Music  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

175,180,242. 
Artillery      Company      (London     and 

Boston)  and  its  music,  44,  264. 

Choir    Boys    during    Commonwealth, 

142,  148. 

Coins  with  Harp  and  Flag,  188. 
Composers     in     American     Colonies, 

Lack  of,  301. 
Court  Martial  on  a  Musical  Officer, 

146. 

England  as  a  Musical  Country  in  I7th 
century,  Ch.  VII. 


English         Compositions        published 

abroad,  120-1. 
English    Musicians    working    abroad, 

119-21. 
'English  Singers',  the,  127. 

Flemish  Madrigal  School,  127. 
Fraternity  of  Musicians,  135. 

Inventories  and  Musical  Instruments  in 
New  England,  Ch.  in. 

Lutenist  Ayre  Composers,  1 18. 

Madrigals  and  the  like,  117,  124,  127-8. 
Madrigal  Society,  128. 
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National     Association 
(U.S.A.),  lox. 


of     Organists 


Oriana,  Triumphs  of,  126,  152,  181. 

Patronage  and  Music.  126. 
Printing  of  Music,  Earliest  in  America, 
259- 


Publication  of  Music  during  Common 
wealth,  96,  127,  Ch.  VIII. 

'Singing-men',  225. 
'Sneak's  Noise',  276. 

Wills  and  Musical  Instruments,  Gh.  III. 


XIII.   PARTICULAR  WORKS  OF  MUSIC  OR  LITERATURE 

(Ballads,  Novels  and  Books  in  General,  Musical  Works,  Songs,  Psalms,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  &c.  See  also  Index  of  Works  Cited.) 


Academy  Compliments  ;  134. 
Act  of  Uniformity,  307. 
Arcadias,  151. 

Art  of  Setting  and  Composing  Music,  131, 
* 


134. 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,  131. 

Banquet  of  Musick,  131. 
Bedfordshire  Times,  385. 
Beggar*  s  Opera,  206. 
Book  of  New  Lessons,  131. 

—  Praise,  254. 

—  Sports,  xix,  305. 

Cassandre9  134. 

Catch  that  Catch  Can,  131,  135. 

'Characters'  (various),  166,  225. 

Chevy  Chase,  184. 

Clflie,  134. 

Cltopatra,  134. 

Cloches  de  Corneville,  207. 

Come  Shepherds,  184. 

Congregational  Hymnary,  254. 

Conventicle  Act,  307. 

Corporation  Act,  307. 

Court  Ayres,  131. 

Cox  and  Box,  206. 

Daily  Telegraph,  385. 
Dancing  Master,  130,  132. 
Dialogue  ofDauncing,  80. 

—  between  Custom  and  Veritie,  80. 

—  against    Light,    Lewde    and    Lacivious 
Dancing,  80. 

Diana,  151. 
Division  Violist,  131. 

Easter  Hymn,  266. 

English  Dancing  Master,  130,  132. 

Esther,  208. 

Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  1  18. 
Five  Mile  Act,  307. 
Fresh  Lavender,  328. 


Gorboduc,  197. 
Grand  Cyrus,  134. 

Harvey,  Harvey,  rigajig-jig,  75. 
High  Dutch  Tune,  263. 

Ibrahim,  134. 

I  met  with  Joan  of  Kent,  147. 

Introduction  to  Skill  ofMusick,  131. 

Joan  of  Kent,  147. 
Johnny  Armstrong,  184. 
Joviall  Garland,  134. 

Litchfield  Tune,  263. 
Low  Dutch  Tune,  262. 

Messiah,  208. 

Musical  Banquet,  131. 

Musick  and  Mirth,  131,  132. 

Mustek's  Recreation,  131. 

My  Shepherd  is  the  living  Lord,  254. 

New  Oysters,  147. 

O  give  ye  Praise,  272. 
O  God  my  Strength,  254. 

Passtyme  with  Good  Companye,  256. 
Phillida  flouts  me,  184. 
Polexandre,  134, 

Psalm  One  Hundred  and  Four,  266. 
Psalm  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen,  264. 
Psalm  One  Hundred  and  Seventeen,  2  72. 
Psalm  One  Hundred  and  Nineteen,  262. 
Psalterium  Carolinum,  140—2. 

Ringing  Retraite,  213. 
Royal  Arbour,  134. 
Rule  Britannia,  352. 

St.  David's  Tune,  263. 

Scipion,  13^. 

Select  Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  131. 

Sunday  Times ;  383. 

Tavola,  185. 
Tempest,  197. 


41? 


Then  Robin  goes  to  Nottingham,  254. 
There  dwells  a  pretty  maid,  147. 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,  126,  152,  181. 
Troy  Town,  184. 
True  Psalmody.,  249. 

Verdurttte,  340. 


Windsor  Tune,  263. 
Wits,  197. 

York  Tune,  263. 

jealous  Puritan,  274. 
jealous  Soldier 9  233. 


XIV.    VARIOUS  MATTERS  OTHER  THAN  MUSICAL 


American  Indians,  71,  79,  86. 
Animals,  Killing  of,  in  Virginia,  31. 

Bellman  in  New  England,  43, 

Characters',  166,  225, 
Churches  used  as  Barracks  and  Stables, 
222. 

Divorce,  153. 
'Exhibited',  287. 

Furniture    in    early    New    England, 
Ch.  III. 


New  Model  Army,  232. 
*  Roundhead*,  104. 

'   Select  Men,  74-5,  79,  82,  88. 

Social  Classes  of  New  England  Settlers, 
,       35- 

Town  Crier,  43. 

i 

!   'Utter-barrister',  323. 

I  Volstead  Act,  158. 


XV.  PERSONS 
The  indication  *C'  refers  the  reader  to  the  index  of  works  Cited* 


Abbott,  231. 
Adams  (David),  122. 

—  (Jas.  Truslow),  C. 

—  (John),C. 
^Elred,  215. 
Agricola,  386. 
Ailred,  215. 
Ainsworth,  C. 
Aldrich,  181. 
Alford,  42. 
Allen,  C. 
Allestree,  312. 
Allison,  C. 
Ambrose,  71. 
Amsden,  42. 
Anderson,  (A.),  C. 

—  (W.  R.),  v. 
Andros,  75. 
Androus,  42. 
Anne,  264,  C. 
Aranyi,  239. 
Aratus,  181. 
Arbeau,  C. 
Arber,  314,318. 
Aristotle,  320. 
Arkwright,  C. 
Arminius,  xvii. 
Arne,  101. 


Arnold,  98,  and  C. 
Arras,  Bp.  of,  G. 
Ashbeny,  161. 
Ashton,  G. 
Athanasius,  270. 
Attey,  1 1 8. 
Atwell,  45. 

Aubrey,  1 50,  204,  and  C, 
Augustine     (of    Hippo), 

xvii,  7 1 ,  and  G. 
Avison,  347. 
AylofTe,  145. 

Baber,  C. 
Babington,  G. 
Bach,  227,  228. 
Backhaus,  239. 
Bacon  (Edwin),  G. 
—  (Francis),  C. 
Bagshaw,  143. 

Balcanquall,  234. 

Baldwin,  G. 

Baltzar,  187,  278. 

Baltzell,  G. 

Bancroft  (historian),  370. 

Bancrofts  (actors),  208. 

Banister,  46,  47. 


Baptista,  48. 

Barberini,  150. 

Barclay,  G. 

Bardsley,  C. 

Barebone,  106,  113,  115. 

Baring-Gould,  56,  and  C. 

Barlow,  139,  140. 

Baroni,  150. 

Barrett,  382. 

Barwick,  C. 

Batchiler,  G. 

Bates,  1 66. 

Bateson,  117,  123. 

Bauer,  G. 

Baxter,  329,  and  C. 

Bayly,  G. 

Baynes,  170. 

Bazely,  C  (under  Hicks). 

Beach,  xxi. 

Beagarie,  viii,  385. 

Beale,  193. 

Beard,  71. 

Becker,  C. 

Becon,  C. 

Bedford  (A.),  C. 

-  (H.),  C. 

Begg,  249. 

Behn,  115,  and  C. 


Behrent,  29. 
Bellamy,  358,  360. 
Bellingham,  53. 
Belloc,  C. 
Bennett  (H.  A.),  C. 

-  (H.L.),  G. 
-(J-),C. 
Besant,  C. 
Beza,334. 
Bmg,  1 60,  1 66. 
Birge,  G. 
Birkenhead,  an. 
Birtenshaw,  166. 
Bismarck,  307. 
Blades,  234. 
Blagrove,  48, 
Blount,  297. 
Blow,  325. 
Boas,  G. 
Bonarelli,  210. 
Booth,  207. 
Boschetto,  123. 
Boswell,  C. 
Botkin,  C, 
Boulton,  134. 
Bourgeaud,  334. 
Brade,  120. 
Bradford,     xx,     4,     105, 

and  C. 

Bradstreet,  80,  and  G. 
Brady,  263,  265. 
Braithwaite,  C. 
Brandes,  G. 
Brattle,  34,  45-6,  250. 
Brewer,  C. 

Brewster,  4,  105,  128. 
Brian,  161,  166,288. 
Bridge  (J.  G.),  G. 

—  (J.F.).G. 
Bright,  128. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  C. 
Britton,  46. 
Broadwood,  55-6. 
Brocklebank,  C. 
Broghill,  210. 
Brome,  210. 
Brooke,  G. 
Brooks,  C. 
Broome,  G. 
Brouncker,  G. 
Brown  (G.  R.)9  C. 

—  (Ivor),  G. 

—  (John),  C. 

—  (Tom),  C. 

Browne  (of  Cambridge), 
1 76,  366. 

—  (Robert),  xviii,  2, 217. 

—  (Thos.),  C. 

-  (W.  H.),  G. 
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!    Bruce,  C. 

:   Bull  (J),  100,  1 1 8,  120, 

i       170. 

i   —  (Wm.),  278. 

Bunyan,  4,  52,  154-6, 
214,299,  308,384,  and 
C. 

Burnet,  C. 

Burney,  77,  163,  332-3, 
and  C. 

Bun-ell,  C. 

Burt,  196. 

Burton,  C. 

Busby,  G. 

Busch,  G. 

Butler  (H.),  xai- 
!   "(JO,  lai- 

i  r.(S'))Gv, 

i  Bymgton,  G. 

1  Byrd  (of  Virginia),  297. 

I  —  (composer),  101,  102, 
1        117,  118,  123,  227. 

! 

Gaewood,  233. 

Cairns,  G. 
I    Galamy,  196,  329. 
1    Calvin,  71,  253,  332-44, 
1       and  C. 
1    Campbell,  G. 

Campion,  128,  131. 
1   Candlish,  249. 

Carew,  186, 

Carew  Hunt,  C. 

Carlton,  117. 

Carlyle  (Alex.),  357. 

—  (Thos.),C. 

Carpenter,  C. 

Carroll,  C. 

Gartwright,  G. 
j   Caryl,  288. 
i    Case,  C. 

Caulkins,  C. 

Cavendish,  117,  118,261, 

Cawdry,  106, 

Cervantes,  70,  and  G. 

Chadwick,  xxi. 

Chamberlain,  G. 

Chambers,  C. 

Champereaux,  338. 

Channing,  C. 

Chapman,  101. 

Chappell,  C. 

Charlemagne,  xv. 

Charles  I,  28,  100,  126, 

13M39*  H°>  H^  l64> 
168, 203, 218, 222, 271, 
280,281,283,285,289, 
296,  306,  377.     - 
Charles  II,  xix,  127,  133, 


135.  i39>  i44>  H9>  210, 
262,  279, 307, 3 112,  328. 

Chauncy,  40. 

Cheever,  65. 

Chesterfield,  353, 

Chesterton,  C. 

Child,  287. 

Chilmead,  180-1. 

Chitwood,  C. 

Choisy,  334. 

Christian,  C  (under 
Massie  and  Christian) . 

Christina,  62,  171. 

Chrysostom,  58,  70,  199. 

Gibber,  C. 

Cicero,  71. 

Clarendon,  226. 

Clark,  187. 

Clarke  (Adam),  351. 

—  (of  Oxford),  236. 
Glaus,  359. 

Clay,  88. 

Cobb,  1 66. 

Cobbold,  117. 

Cockshott,  C. 

Coleman,  or  Colman 
(Dr.  Ghas.),  118,  131, 
138,  1 66,  176,  290. 

—  (Edward),  161,  166. 

—  (Mrs.),  211. 
Colladon,  C. 
Collier,  C. 
Collins,  365. 
Congreve,  326. 
Gonnecticote,  18. 
Converse,  xxi. 

Cooke  (Captain  Henry), 
187,  287. 

—  (James  F.),  C. 

—  (John),  210. 
Cooper,  G. 
Goperario,  1 18. 
Corbet,  266. 
Corelii,  228, 298. 
Gorneille,  210. 
Coryat,  C. 
Cotton  (Chas.),  386. 

—  (John),  58-60, 71 ,  1 06, 
113,  128,  321,  and  G. 

—  (Josiah),  G. 
Gouperin,  228. 
Goupland,  C. 
Coventry,  210. 
Cowper  (J.  M.),  289. 

—  (W.),  349-50,  378. 

COX,   196,  2IO. 

Croce,  123. 

Croft,  219. 

Cromwell:  Love  of  Music, 


Concert  ,    49;    Masques, 
191;  Organs,  142;  Music 
at  Weddings,  144;  Musi 
cal  Entertainment  of  Am 
bassadors,  143;  Approval 
of  Dancing,  5,  60,  63; 
Private  Body   of  Musi 
cians,  148,  283-4;  Mu 
sic  at  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge,     137-41;    Court 
Martial  on  Musical  Offi 
cer,    146;   Musicians  in 
Funeral,     148;     Alleged 
Destruction  in  Churches, 
222;  At  Ely  Cathedral, 
223;     At     Peterborough 
Cathedral,  235;  Character 
of  his  Army,  232;  Battle 
ofDunbar,  272;  Hair  and 
Dress,    104,   106,  296; 
Smoking,  296;  Approval 
of    Horse-racing,    Cock- 
fighting,  &c.,  312;  Rela 
tions  with  Morland,  313; 
Founded     University     of 
Durham,  173;  Abolished 
Press    Censorship,    134; 
Religious  Tolerance,  141  ; 
Statue  to,  28;  G.  B.  Shaw 
on,    214;   Confusion  be 
tween  Thos.  and  Oliver, 
222;  Various,  96,  100. 
Cromwell    (Mrs.  Oliver, 
of     Cheshunt     Park), 
348. 

—  (Richard),  312. 

—  (Thos.),  222,  296. 
Cromwell-Bush,  348. 
Crouch,  C. 
Culmer,  C. 

Cummings,  224,  and  G. 
Curtis,  275. 

Curwen  (John  and  J.  S.), 

353,  and  G. 
Gushman,  G. 
Gutting,  121. 

Daborne,  210. 
Dale    (Governor),    295, 
374- 


Dallam,  242. 
Dalyell,  C. 
Daneau,  C. 
Daniel,  146. 
Dante,  332. 
Danyel,  118. 
Davenant,  C. 


Davenport,  xxi,  368, 

Davey,  C. 

Davies,  184. 

Day,  C. 

Deenng,   118,   120,   123, 

142,  148. 
Deloney,  G. 
Dennis,  147. 

Denny  ( J.  R.) ,  viii,  and  C. 
—  (SirWm.),  210. 
Dent,  G. 
De  Quincey,  C. 
Derby,  C. 
Descartes,  C. 
Dexter,  G. 
Digby,  278. 
Disraeli,  C. 
Ditchfield,  C. 
Dixon,  121. 
Dobell,  159. 
Domville  ( = Silas  Taylor, 

^q-v.)- 

Douen,  G. 
Doumergue,  G. 
Dowland  (J.),  118,  120, 

123,  261. 
-(R.),  118. 
Downes,  G. 
Draghi,  48. 
Drake  (F.),  257. 
-(S.G.),C. 
Drinkwater,  G. 
Dryden,  166,  and  G. 
Du  Bartas,  G. 
Dubreton,  C. 
Dudley,  37,  80. 
Dugdale,  144. 
Du  Moulin,  C. 
Duncan,  382. 
Dunn,  219. 
D'Urfey,  326,  and  G. 
Durie,  261. 
Dutton,  153. 
Duversin,  198. 
Duyckinck,  C. 

Earle  (A.  M.),  C. 

—  (John),  G. 
East.  See  Este. 
Eaton,  xxi,  367. 
Eccles,  G. 

Edward  VI,  xvi,i26,235- 
Edwards  (Jonathan),  73- 
4,78,346,353-8. 

—  (Timothy),  73, 
Einstein,  C. 
Eliot  (J.),  259. 
-  (S.  A.),  C. 
Elizabeth,  70,  100,  126, 


235*241,255,256,280, 
283,  306,  348. 
Elliott,  vih. 


—  (Wm.;  Oxford),   174, 
180,  243,  278,  279. 

—  (Organist    to    White- 
locke),  216. 

Elson,  C. 

Elyot,  C. 

Emerson,  xxi. 

Endicott,  xx,  83,  271. 

Engel,  ix. 

Engelke,  G. 

Enstone,  36,  74. 

Erasmus,  216. 

Ernie,  G  (under  Prothero). 

Essex,  235. 

Este    (father   and   son), 

123,    131,    166,    180, 

and  G. 

Estrange.  See  L?  Estrange. 
Ethelred,  215. 
Eulenstein,  383. 
Evans  (butler  and  lute- 

nist),  1  86* 

—  (harpist),  291. 

—  (Edwin),  G. 
Evelyn,  G. 

Farabosco.      See    Ferra- 

bosco. 

Faraday,  384. 
Farel,  343. 
Farmelow,  166. 
Farmer  (H.  G.),  C. 

-  (JO,  261 

Farnaby,  261. 
Farwell,  G. 
Fatio,  viii,  345. 
Fauconberg,  144-5. 
Featherstone,  80. 
Fellowes,  124. 
Felt,  G. 
Ferrabosco,     1  1  8,     1  23, 

1  66. 

Ferretti,  123. 
Field,  G. 
Fielding,  330. 
Fiennes,  193. 
Firth,  vii,  144,  and  G. 
Fisher  (P.),  141. 

—  (W.A,),a 
Fiske,  G. 
Fitz,  G. 
Fitzgibbon,  G. 
Flecknoe,  166,  210,  327. 
Fleet,  C. 

Fleming,  G. 


Fletcher  (Barbara),  163. 

—  (John),  210. 

—  (Bp.  of  London),  377. 
Flood  (Valentine),  121. 

—  (W.  H.  G.),  G. 
Foote,  xxi,  and  C. 
Ford  (E.),  G. 

—  (Thos.,        composer), 
118. 

—  (Thos.,  author),  C. 
Foster,  40. 

Fox,  52,  no,  183,  335, 

379. 

Frederick  the  Great,  383. 
Freeman,  G. 
Frere,  G. 
Froggatt,  C. 
Froude,  G. 
Fuller,  255,  and  G. 
Furnivall,  199,  318. 

Gabrieli,  123. 

Galbreath,  viii. 

Gale,  56. 

Galen,  320. 

Galiffe,  C. 

Galis,  264. 

Galpin,  385,  386,  and  G. 

Gamble,  278. 

Gardiner,  101,  and  G. 

Gates,  208. 

Gerbier,  168. 

German  Reed,  206. 

Gerold,  G. 

Gerrard,  289. 

Gessner,  97. 

Gibbon,      or      Gibbons 

(Christopher),  1 66, 190, 

237-89  241,  288. 

—  (E.),  G. 

—  (Orlando),  118,  128. 
Gibson,  G. 

Gilbert,  xxi. 
Gillman,  viii. 
Glasgow,  249. 
Glyn,  G. 

Goetschius,     G     (under 
Tapper  and  Goetschius). 
Goffe,  196. 
Goncourt,  198. 
Goodgroome,  166. 
Gookin,  264. 
Gordon,  G. 
Gosse,  C. 

Gosson,  93,  and  C. 
Gould,  C. 
Govett,  C. 
Graves,  147. 
Graye,  309. 
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Green  (Rev.  J.),  250. 

—  (Mrs.J.R.),C. 
Greenough,  vii. 
Gregory  VII  (Pope),  xv. 

—  (William),    148,    160, 
1 66,  282. 

Grey,  G.      ' 
Griffith,  163. 
Grimm,  198. 
Grove,  G. 
Grust,  341. 
Gunton,  G. 
Gwynn,  210. 

Hadley,  xxi. 
Hadow,  C. 
Hall  (J.),  G. 
-  (T.),  G. 
Hamilton,  G. 
Hammond,  312. 
Hampden,  106. 
Handel,  47,  95,  208. 
Hanscom,  G. 
Hanson,  116. 
Harding,  166,  185. 
Harray  and  Birsay  (Min 
ister  of),  249. 
Harris  (D.  F.),  G. 

—  (Renatus),  237. 
Harrison    (of   London), 

185- 

—  (General),  106,  297. 

—  (G.  B.)>  G. 

—  (Rev.  Wm.),  199. 
Hart,  196. 
Hartlib,  167. 
Hassler,  127. 
Hawker,  303,  356. 
Hawkins,  G- 
Hawthorne,  xxi,  and  G. 
Hayward,  ix,  109. 
Hazard  (singing-master), 

161,  185. 

— (bass-violist),  275. 
Hazlitt,  G. 
Heinichen,  227. 
Henrietta    Maria,    211, 

288. 
Henry    VIII,   xvi,    126, 

230,  256,  302,  348: 
Henry  of  Navarre,  342, 
Herbert  (George),  154. 

—  (Sir  Henry),  205. 

—  (Sir  Thos.),  C. 
Herrick,  40. 
Herringham,  206. 
Heywood,  210,  212. 
Hicks,  G. 
Hildebrand,  xv. 


Hill  (A.  F.),  G. 

-(G.),C. 

Hilton,  131, 135,147,  and 

G. 

Hinckson.   See  Kingston. 
Hine,  viii,  386. 
Kingston  (Hinkston,  &c.), 

5,  92,  142,   144,   148, 

243,    282,    284,    286, 

290,  291- 
Hinman,  G. 
Hitch,  223. 
Hodgson,  G. 
Hodson,  309. 
Hogarth,  G. 
Holcroft,  G. 
Holinshead,  C. 
Holland,  G. 
Holmes,  xxi. 
Holydaye,  183. 
Home,  351. 
Hood,  C. 
Hooke,  242. 
Hooker  (R.),  G. 

—  (Thos.),  18. 
Hookes,  172, 175-8, 183, 

366,  and  G. 

Hopkins    (of  'Sternhold 
and    Hopkins'),    247, 

255- 

—  (of  Plymouth  Colony), 

158- 

—  (Samuel,    New    Eng 
land  minister),  358-9. 

Hopkinson,  301. 

Howard,  G. 

Howe,  Howes,  Hows,  148, 

161,  280,  282,  287. 
Howell,  384. 
Hubbard  (Colonel),  236. 

—  (W.  L.),  G. 
Hudson    (George),    166, 

290. 

—  (Richard),    148,   283, 

—  (instrumentalist,  men 
tioned  by  Pepys — poss 
ibly  George),  185. 

Hullah,  G. 
Hume,  1 1 8. 

Humphrey,        Humfrey 
(Pelham),  113,  144. 

—  (Colonel),  113. 
Hunt,  C. 

Hus,  xv. 

Hutchinson      (Colonel) , 
61,  70,  138,  andC. 

—  (Boston  family),  42. 
Hutton,  345. 


Ibberson,  viii. 

Immyns,  128. 

Ingelo,  137,  171. 

Inglott,  1 1 8. 

Ireton,  106. 

Irving,  208. 

Ive,  Ives,  1 60, 164,  288. 


James  VI  of  Scotland, 
I  of  England,  xix,  70, 
100,  126,  283,  286, 
296,  297,  304-55  382. 

James  II  (as  Duke  of 
York  and  as  King), 
204, 262. 

Jameson    (J.    Franklin), 

ix,  75- 

—  (Storm),  G. 
"ean  Paul,  383. 

eflferson,  G. 
enkins,  98,  118,  161. 
'ennings,  G. 
esse,  G. 
"essopp,  G. 

ewett,  Jewitt,  166,  288. 
bhnXXII  (Pope),  217. 
Johnson  (Edw.),  124. 

—  (Robt.},  1 1 8,  124. 

—  (SamL),  347- 
ones,  G. 

bnson,  202,  and  G. 
brdan,  Jorden,  121. 
"ulian,  G. 
'usserand,  G. 

Keayne,  40. 

Kelly,  C. 

Kemp,  122. 

Kerr,  249. 

Kidson,  128,  and  C. 

King,  44. 

Kingsley,  C. 

Kinkeldey,  G. 

Kirby,  C. 

Kirbye,  117,  123,  261. 

Kittredge,  vii,  40. 

Kneller,  299. 

Knight  m,  C. 

—  (Dr.  R.),  170. 

—  (Mrs.),  187. 

Knox,  xviii,  64,  253,  261. 
Koch,  383. 
Kress,  122. 
Kuhnel,  122. 
Kytson,  124. 

Lafontaine,  G. 
Lambert,  143,  284. 
Lane,  C, 
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Langham,  187. 

Langley,  144-5. 

Lamer,  Lennier  (various 
musicians  of  this  name) , 
186,  281,  285. 

Lassus,  127. 

Latey,  G. 

Laud,  40,  218,  222,  239, 
240,  296,  304,  306. 

Laurence,  287. 

Law,  C. 

Lawes,  Laws  (Henry),  60, 
118,  131,  151,  166, 
183-5,  289,  290. 

—  (William),  164,  289. 

Lawrence  (Lord  Presi 
dent),  143,  284. 

-(W.J.),G. 

Laws.   See  Lawes. 

Leachman,  viii,  385. 

Lechford,  G. 

Lecouvreur,  108. 

Lee,  G. 

Leigh  ton,  152. 

Lely,299. 

Lennier.  See  Lanier. 

Leo  III  (Pope),  xv. 

L'Estrange,  47,  279,  and 
G. 

Levett,  58,  8o._ 

Lightwood,  viii,  and  C. 

Lilly,  175. 

Lippmann,  G. 

Lisle,  193. 

Locke,  131,  190. 

Lodge,  317. 

London,  Bp,  of,  208. 

Long,  C. 

Longfellow,  xxi. 

Loosemore,  Lusemore 
(family),  176-7*  242, 
243,287,365- 

Louis  XIII,  70. 

Louis  XIV,  127, 144, 198. 

Louvet,  G  (under  Mourra 
and  Louvet). 

Lowe,  Low,  162, 278,288. 

Lowell,  xxi. 

Lower,  210. 

Lowin,  195. 

Lucas-Dubreton,  C. 

Lucy,  1 86. 

Lully,  127,  144. 

Luscombe,  67. 

Lusemore.  See  Loose- 
more. 

Luther,  xv-xviii,  1 03, 1 53, 
169,  238,  336. 

Lyle,  284. 


Lyly,  G. 
Lynch,  188. 

Macaulay  (Lord),  46, 
G. 

—  (Rose),  C. 
Macdermott,  viii,  and  C. 
Macdougall,  ix,  266. 
Mace,  G. 
'MacFlecknoe'.  SeeFltck- 

noe. 

Mackay,  C. 
Maclardie,  348. 
Madan,  G. 
Madden,  C. 
Magge,  176. 
Maguire,  C. 
Mallard,  148,  185. 
Manby,  G. 
Mantzius,  G. 
Marbeck,  302. 
Marchant,  56. 
Marenzio,  123. 
Mariana,  58. 
Marks,  G. 
Marmion,  225. 
Marryat,  G. 
Marson,  117. 
Marston,  197. 
Marvell,  145,  153,  171, 

and  G. 
Mary  I  of  England,  xvi, 

126,  310. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  xix, 

64. 

Mason,  G. 
Massie,  G. 
Masson,  C. 
Mather     (Cotton),     73, 

107,  263,  and  C. 

—  (Increase),       66-107, 
and  C. 

—  (Richard),  107,  259. 
Matthews,  C. 
Maugers,  122. 

May,  185. 
Maylard,  166. 
Maynard,  204. 
McCormick,  C. 
McGehee,  G. 
McSmucker,  14. 
Mee,  G. 
Mell,  148,  166,  176,  iB6, 

277-80,  281,  290.  * 
Mendel,  C. 
Merbecke,  302. 
Mersenne,  122. 
Middleton,  210,  225. 
Milioukhov,  in. 


Milton,  John  (the  poet  — 
see  also  G),  4-5,  175, 
203,  238,  285;  As  music 
lover,  150-3,  267;  On 
dancing,  60;  As  smokery 
158,  296;  His  nephews, 
267;  Bernard  Shaw  on, 
214. 

Milton  (father  of  the 
poet),  117,  152. 

Mitjana,  G. 

Mohun,  196. 

Moliere,  198. 

Montague,  284. 

Monte,  de,  123,  126. 

Montemayor,  151. 

Monteverdi,  123. 

Moodey,  66. 

Moore  (Rev.  H.),  350. 

—  (Thomas),  352* 

More,  322. 

Morland,  313. 


—  (Thos.),  123,  152. 
Morrice,  185. 
Morton  (N.),  C. 

—  (T.),  28,  8  1-8,  and  G. 
Moryson,  C. 

'Mother  Goose",  39-40. 
Motley,  G. 
Mott,s85. 
Moulin,  du,  C. 
Moulton,  C. 
Mount,  1  86. 
Mourra,  G. 
Mulgrave,  284. 
Mun,  176,  365. 
Mundy,  118. 
Myers,  G. 

Nagel,  G. 
Naumann,  C. 
Naylor,  G. 
Neal,  G. 
Neale,  C. 
Newberry,  C. 
Newdigate,  G. 
Newmarch,  G. 
Newport,  143,  144. 
Newton,  349. 
Nicephorus,  71. 
Nicholson,  117. 
Nieuport.   See  Newport. 
'Noil's  Fiddler',  143. 
Norcome,  120. 
North   family,    98,    179, 

187,  and  C. 
Northbrooke,  C. 
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Norton,  197,  280. 
Novello,  353. 

Oberndorfer,  C. 
O'Connell,  G. 
Offenbach,  206. 
O'Neill,  201. 
Ouseley,  G  (under 
mann  and  Quseley}* 
Overbury,  G. 
Owen  (Sir  John),  186. 

—  (John,     Puritan     Di 
vine),  105, 1 06, 139-42. 

Paderewski,  238. 
Paget  (Sir  R.),  G. 

—  (W.),  166. 
Palestrina,  227. 
Palfrey,  G. 

Paris,  Archbp.  of,  198. 

Parker,  xxi. 

Parkes,  C. 

Parry,  127,  227. 

Parsons,  118. 

Paul,  St.,  216. 

Pawson,  350. 

Peacham,  G. 

Peaps,  210. 

Pearce,  G. 

Pearson,  117,  118. 

Pease,  177. 

Peet,  viii. 

Pelham,  49. 

Pepusch,  348. 

Pepys,  G. 

Perkins,  G. 

Perrin,  C. 

Perwich,  C. 

Peter  Martyr,  71. 

Peters,  G. 

Pett,  278. 

Petty,  167,  170. 

Peyser,  G   (under  Bauer 

and  Peyser) . 

Philip  II  of  Spain,  70. 
Philips  (Arthur),  288. 

—  (Edward),  267. 

—  (Peter),  118,  123. 
Phillips  (London  organ 
ist),  47, 

—  (Claude),  6. 
Phips,  42,  88. 
Picasta,  165. 
Pickering,  284. 

Pierce    (of  New   York), 
358. 

—  (of  Brington),  187. 
Pilkington,  117,  118. 


Pinkney,  185. 
Plato,  150,  152,  320. 
Plautus,  241. 
Playford,  47,  Ch,  VIII, 

141,  290,  and  G. 
Plomer,  289. 
Plutarch,  71. 
Polewheel,  161,  279. 
Pollard  (London  actor), 

'95- 

-  (A.  F.),  G. 
Pope,  299. 
Porter,  118,  287. 
Portman,  288. 
Potter,  231. 
Povy,  292. 
Praise     God     Barebone, 

106,  113,  115. 
Pratt  (T.),  278. 


Prendergast,  C. 

Prescott,  G. 

Preston,  242. 

Prestwich,  G. 

Price,  121, 

Prince,  vii,  30. 

Prior,  351. 

Prothero,  C. 

Prynne,  G. 

Pryor,  viii. 

Pulver,  viii,  and  C. 

Purcell,    101,    136,    228, 

263,  313,  325. 
Purdue,  309. 
Pyndar,  356. 
Pythagoras,  55. 

Quarles,  C. 
Quin,  137. 

Quincey,  De.  See  G  (un 
der  De  Quincey). 

Rainolds,  213. 
Rameau,  228. 
Rankins,  213. 
Rasieres,  de,  22. 
Ravenscroft,  118,  261. 
Ravn,  C. 
Redknap,  75. 
Rees,  333. 
Reeves  or  Ryves  (Bruno), 

231,  and  C. 
—  (Sims),  353. 
Reynolds,  192. 
Rich,  144. 
Richter,  383. 
Riley,  262. 

Rimbault,  47,  and  G. 
Ritter,  G. 


Roberts,  G. 
Robinson  (actor),  195. 

—  (John),  123. 

—  (Thomas),  121. 
Rockstro,  94. 

Rogers  (Benjamin),  137, 
142,  171,  287. 

—  (John,  musician),  148, 
xoi. 

—  (John,  New  England 
Minister),  294. 

—  (Nathaniel),  33,  36. 
'Roger  the  Fiddler'.   See 

UEstrange. 
Rore,  de,  123. 
Rosebery,  28. 
Rosseter,  117, 11 8. 
Rowe,  120. 
Rowley,  210. 
Rowsell,  C. 
Ryves  (or  Reeves),  231, 

and  C. 

Sachs,  G. 

Sackville,  197,  280. 
St.  Gaudens,  4,  105,  107. 
Saintsbury,  G. 
Sallust,  71. 
Salome,  71. 
Saltmarsh,  365. 
Sampson,  382. 
Sancroft,  312. 
Sandley,  166. 
Sankey,  353- 
Satcher,  C. 
Saunders,  176. 
Savile,  166. 

Savonarola,  xv. 

Saye  and  Sele,  193- 

Scarlatti,  228. 

Schaefcr,  C. 

Scheiblcr,  383. 

Schclling,  G. 

Schneider,  C. 

Scholes(DoraW.),x. 

—  (T.  Wilfrid),  viii,  114- 

Schwabe,  C  (under  Kelly 
andSchwabe). 

Schweitzer,  C. 

Scobell,  144. 

Scoles,  359- 

Scott  (D.),  121. 

—  (SirW.),C. 
Sedgwick,  235. 
Selden,  C. 
Sewall,  G. 
Shadwell,  G. 
Shaftesbury,  353* 
Shakespeare,  3-4,  35, 
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113,184,197,201,203, 

207,  and  G. 
Sharp,  52,  56- 
Shatterel,  196. 
Shaw  (Bernard),  G, 

Sheply,  1 86. 

Shirley,    164,    190,    193, 

197,210. 
Shrimpton,  67. 
Sidney,  315- 
'Signer  Baptista',  48. 
Silvester,  38. 
Simpson,  Sympson 

(Christopher),        121, 

131,  161. 

—  (Thos.),  120. 
inclair,  C. 

Singleton,  C. 
Smith  (John),  xx. 

—  (Friend  of  Pepys),  185. 

—  (Preserved),  C. 

—  (William),  C. 
Sonneck,  C. 
Southey,  C. 
Sparhawk,  264. 
Sparrow-Simpson,  C. 
Spellane,  C. 
Spencer,  352. 
Spenser,  40. 
Squire,  C. 
Stafford,  50. 
Stainer,  C. 
Standish,  87. 
Stanford,  C. 
Stanley  (Dean),  219. 

—  (John),  121. 

—  (Thos.),  140. 
Stapley,  56. 
Steam,  382. 
Stephen  (Leslie),  C. 


-..,. 
Stephens,  187. 
Stephenson,  viii. 
Stepney,  67-73- 
Sternhold,  94>  247» 
Sterry,  363. 
Stevens,  G. 
Stevenson,  64. 
Stifkins,  161. 
Stoddart,  C. 
Stoessel  C. 

Stokes,  1 1 6. 

Stow,  C. 

Strachey,  vii. 

Strafford,  141. 

Strogers,  118. 

Strong,  275* 

Strunk,  ix. 


Stubbs  or  Stubbes,  G. 
Sullivan,  206,  207. 
Swanston,  196. 
Sydenham,  284. 
Sympson,  Simpson,  121, 
131,  161. 

Tabourot,  C. 
Taine,  C. 
Tallis,  1 01,  348. 
Tapper,  C, 
Tate,  C. 
Tatham,  210. 
Taverner,  142. 
Taylor  (actor),  195. 

—  Deems),  C. 

—  Jeremy),  218,  231. 

—  Silas),  174*  l8l>  243- 

—  Sylvanus),  174. 
Terence,  334,  343-       .. 
Terry  (C.  Sanford),  vu. 

—  (Richard),  220. 
Tertullian,  195,  212. 
Thamer,  242. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  250, 

Thompson,  G. 
Thoreau,  xxL 
Thorndike,  C. 
Thurlebone,  365. 
Thurloe,  141. 
Tiberius,  71. 
Tilby,  C. 
Tofts,  299,  300. 
Tolstoi,  99. 

Tomkins,  117,118,288. 
Toye,  G. 
Traherne,  158. 
TraiU,G. 
Trend,  G. 
Trevclyan,  C. 
Trumball,  G. 
Truro,  Bp.  of,  G. 
'Turk,  The',  187. 
Tuttle,  372. 
Twain,  G. 
Tyler,  G. 

Ugolino,  333- 
Usher  (John),  134- 
Ussher,  Archbp.,  141. 

Vanbrugh,  326. 

Van  der  Straeten,  C. 

Varley,  C. 

Vecchi,  123. 

Victoria  (composer),  112, 

123,  227. 
—  (Queen),  264. 
Vines,  185. 


Virdung,  G. 

Virgil,  3-4. 

Vittoria.       See      Victoria 

(composer) . 
Vogelsang,  122. 
Voltaire,  198,324. 

Walker  (of  Boston),  88. 
-  (E.)>  G. 

—  (JO>G. 
Waller,  307. 
Wallington,  47. 
Walpole,  G. 

Walter  (Rev.  T.),  269. 

—  (Sir  W.),  I39?  290. 
Walters  (H.  B.),  C. 
~(R.),C. 

Walton,  183-4. 
Ward  (A.  W.),  G. 

—  (Ned),  G. 

—  CIO,  »8. 
Warrock,  118. 
Warton,  G. 
Warville.   See  Brissot. 
Warwick,  145,  201. 
Waters,  C. 
Watson,  C. 

Webb,  131,  166. 
Webster,  C. 
Weeden,  C. 
Weelkes,  117,  123. 
Welch,  C. 
Weld,  259. 
Welford,  G. 
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Welsford,  G. 
Welsted,  G. 

Wesley    (Charles),    xvii, 
346752,  356:. 

—  (John),   xvii,  xx,    97, 
346-52,  356,  and  C. 

West,  C. 

Westbourne,  233. 
Wharton,  235. 
Wheatstone,  G. 
Wheeler     (Paul).       See 

PolewheeL 
Whetstone,  G. 
Whibley,  C. 
Whitaker,  G. 
White  (R.),  118. 

—  (Boston,  Mass.),  263. 
Whitefield,  346, 351, 355. 
Whitelocke,    70,    164-6, 

203-^5, 246, 374,  and  G. 
Whitgift,  377. 
Whiting  (Arthur),  xxi. 

—  (C.E.),C. 

—  (Joseph),  viii,  385. 
Whitlesea,  ix. 
Whitley,  viii,  260. 
Whittier,  xxi,  381. 
Whittingham,  255. 
Whore,  185. 
Wigglesworth,  G. 
Wilberforce  (Bp.  S.),  G. 

—  (W.),  352. 

Wilbye,    117,    123,    124, 
128. 


Wilkins,  C. 
Willan,  210. 
Willard,  66-7,  263. 
William  and  Mary,  xix, 

205,  264. 
William    of    Wykeham, 

382. 
Williams  (C.  Abdy),  C. 

—  (W.  S.  Gwynn),  G. 
Williamson,  C. 
Wilson    (J.,    musician), 

131,  139-42,  279,  290, 

309- 

—  (J-5  playwright),  C. 

—  (W.),  G. 
Windham,  352. 
Winslow,  158. 
Winthrop     (father     and 

son),  xx,  59,  128,  158, 

?93- 

Wise,  375. 
Wither,  156. 
Wolsey,  142. 
Wood    (Anthony),    278, 
andC. 

—  (Thomas),  278. 
Wooldridge,  93. 
Wright,  1 86. 
Wyclif,  xv,  345. 

Young,  121. 
Zwingli,  xvi,  103. 


XVI.  PLAGES 

(a)  Britain 


Aberdeen,  245. 
Abingdon,  45. 

Barwick,  89. 
Bath,  45. 
Bedford,  268. 
Beverley,  322. 
Bosham,  386. 
Boston,  59. 
Bridgewater,  51,  240. 
Brington,  187. 
Bristol,  230,  309. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  124. 

Cambridge:  Music  during  Commonwealth, 
175,  365;  Musical  Degrees  during  Com 
monwealth,  137-9;  Organs  not  destroyed, 
237,  239,  243;  King's  College  Musi 
cal  Staff,  365;  Inn  Music,  44;  Round- 
head  Fiddlers,  234;  Lack  of  a  Musical 


Chronicler,  173,  185;  College  Chapels 
used  for  Secular  Purposes,  240;  Ainsworth 
a  Cambridge  Man,  257;  Cromwell9 s 
Portrait,  104. 

Canterbury,  21:  Riots  about  keeping  of 
Christmas,  2 1 ;  Roundhead  Destruction  of 
Organ,  233;  A  Cathedral  Organist  during 
Commonwealth,  289;  Other  matters,  239, 
310. 

Carlisle:  George  Fox  and  the  Fiddle,  183; 
Bad  Organ  and  Choir,  229;  Bishop's 
Objection  to  Organs,  231. 

Cassington,  163,  309. 

Chcshunt  Park,  348. 

Chester,  289. 

Chichester,  56,  231,  233. 

Churchill,  139. 

Colchester,  309. 

Coventry,  44. 
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Darlington,  380. 

Derby,  146-7. 

Dornpch,  49. 

Dublin,  135,  288. 

Dunbar,  152,  234,  272. 

Durham:  Organ  and  Choir,  229;  Scots 
Prisoners  destroying  Organs,  234;  Puritan 
Dean  develops  choir,  255;  Cromwell 
founds  a  University,  173. 

Edinburgh:  Sale  ofHolyrood  Organ,  245; 
Four-part  Singing  by  Puritans,  261 ;  Con 
cert  Organs  in  iSth  Century,  245;  Other 
matters,  307,  308,  358. 

Elstow,  386. 

Ely,  222. 

Epworth,  347. 

Eton,  287. 

Exeter:  Organ  in  Cathedral,  229;  Its  Des 
truction,  233;  Organ-building  during 
Commonwealth,  242;  Organ  in  a  Tavern, 
244;  Wesley  commends  cathedral  organ, 
348;  Bishop  objects  to  dancing,  321; 
Secular  use  of  Cathedral  in  i$tk  century, 
240;  Other  matters,  87,  382. 

Faringdon,  182. 
Fawley  Court,  246. 

Gainsborough,  384-5. 
Gateshead,  259. 
Glamorganshire,  77. 
Glasgow,  245. 
Gloucester,  230. 
Gravesend,  143. 
Great  Wigborough,  315. 

Hampton  Court:  Cromwell's  Organ,  142, 
236;  Music  atCromwell  Weddings,  144-5- 
Helstow,  386. 
Hengrave  Hall,  124. 
Hereford  and  Herefordshire,  182,  229. 
Hitchin,  385. 
Hull,  153,  307- 

Kenilworth,  222. 
King's  Lynn,  178. 

Lancaster,  381. 

Lichfield,  229. 

Lincoln,  237. 

Llanbrynmair,  77. 

LlandafF,  321. 

London:  Aldermanbury,  196;  Alders- 
gate,  1 80;  Bethnal  Green,  168; 
Bishopsgate,  3'5J  Blackfriars  Play 
house,  212;  Black  Horse,  180;  Chapel 
Royal,  126,  127,  149;  Charing  Cross, 
48;  Charterhouse  Yard,  204;  City 


Road  Chapel,  350;  Clerkenwell,  47, 
202,  275;  Cock  Tavern,  2x1;  Cockpit 
at  Whitehall  Palace,  see  Whitehall 
Palace-,  at  Drury  Lane,  196,  203,  204; 
Covent  Garden,  45-6;  Deptford,  186- 
7;  Dog  Tavern,  291 ;  Drury  Lane,  204; 
Exeter  Hall,  353;  Fleet  Street,  47, 48; 
Golden  Lane  Without  Cripplegate, 
199;  Gray's  Inn,  192;  Green  Dragon, 
Lambeth,  185;  Greenwich,  186,  244; 
Half  Moon,  185;  Hammersmith,  313; 
Hatton  House,  196;  Hicks  Hall,  275; 
Holland  House,  196;  Inner  Temple, 
132;  Inns  of  Court,  164,  192;  Ken 
sington,  196;  Lambeth  Palace,  231; 
Lincoln's  Inn,  192;  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  204;  Mitre  (various  taverns), 
47;  Red  Bull,  Clerkenwell,  196-7, 
202;  Royal  Exchange,  178;  Rutland 
House,  204;  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet 
Street,  263;  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
275;  St.  James's  Hall,  353;  St.  James's 
Park,  143;  St.  Martin's  Hall,  206; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  —  Secular  uses  of 
cathedral  during  i6th  century,  240; 
—  Damage  done  by  Laud,  222;  —  Organ 
silenced  during  i6th  century,  230;  — 
Organ  not  destroyed  during  Commonwealth, 
237; — Other  matters, 2 19, 288;  Stepney, 
315;  Strand,  89;  Temple:  —  Clerk  of 
Church  as  Music  Publisher  during  Com 
monwealth,  132;  —  Masques  and  Revels 
before  and  during  Commonwealth,  165, 
191-2; — Othermatters, 41,119;  Twelve 
Bells  Tavern,  Bride  Lane,  128;  Wap- 
ping,  47;  Westminster: — Destruction 
of  Abbey  Organ,  233;—  Abbey  musi 
cians  continue  to  receive  salaries,  287;  — 
Parish  Clerk  of  Parliamentary  church 
publishes  Catches,  135;  —  his  burial, 
135;  —  JVb  psalm-singing  at  Parlia 
ment  church,  262 ;  —  Westminster 
School  boy  learns  Organ  during  Common 
wealth,  242;  Musical  Apprentice  appears 
at  Sessions,  275;  —  Westminster  seat  of 
body  controlling  musical  profession,  285; 
—  Westminster  Assembly  and  Cate 
chism,  69;—  Other  matters,  139,  185, 
220,  225,  232,  278;  Whitefriars,  47; 
Whitehall  Palace:  —  Cromwell  gives 
concert,  49;  —  has  a  choir,  142;  —  has 
music  at  weddings,  144-5; — has  an 
organ,  236;  —  Other  matters,  185;  York 
Buildings,  48* 

Macclesfield,  348. 
Manchester,  348. 
Mansfield,  183. 
Middlesex,  275. 
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Morley  near  Derby,  146. 
Morwenstow,  303,  356. 

Newbury,  45. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  178. 

New  Romney,  240. 

Northamptonshire,  307. 

North  Berwick,  382. 

Norwich:  Waits  during  Commonwealth, 
178;  Destruction  of  Organ,  251;  Three 
Garrison  Officers  describe  various  organs 
and  choirs  of  England,  251 . 

Oxford:  Allegation  that  this  was  only  place 
where  music  was  cultivated  during  Com 
monwealth,  101,  172;  Cromwell  reinstates 
a  musical  Fellow,  137;  Professor  of  Music 
during  Commonwealth,  139-42;  Virginal 
Lessons  during  Commonwealth,  162; 
Musical  Clubs  during  Commonwealth, 
172-5,  243;  An  Oxford  Scholar  sets  up  a 
Musical  Club  in  London,  180;  Chorister's 
Place  during  Commonwealth,  242;  Violin 
Virtuoso's  Visit  during  Commonwealth, 
242;  Bells  during  Commonwealth,  309; 
Dress  of  Puritan  Vice-Chancellor,  105; 
Other  matters,  j6,  135,  187,  210,  239, 
249- 

Perth,  381. 

Peterborough:    Destruction   of  Cathedral 

Organ,    233,    235;    An    Organ-builder 

during  Commonwealth,  242. 

Reading,  240. 
Richmond,  Surrey,  1 38. 
Rievaulx,  215. 
Rochester,  244. 

St.  David's,  251. 
Sarsden,  139,  290. 


Scotland  (and  Scottish  people):  Objec* 
tion  to  Organs,  219,  220,  249;  Organs 
sold,  not  destroyed,  245,  337;  Scottish 
officer  tries  to  save  English  cathedral  organ, 
234;  Reproduction  of  Organs,  250; 
Objection  to  'man-made*  Hymns,  249; 
Metrical  Psalm-books,  260,  261,  264; 
Refugees  at  Geneva,  255. 

Sheffield,  245. 

Stanwell,  23 1 . 

Sussex,  56. 

Tewkesbury,  237. 

Wakefield,  in. 

Wales:  Dancing  after  Church,  77;  i8th- 
and  igth-century  objection  to  Music  and 
Dancing,  248,  352. 

Wells,  230. 

Winchester,  233,  241. 

Windsor  Castle  (St.  George's  Chapel) : 
Question  of  removing  organ  in  i6th  century, 
230;  Lay  Clerks  receive  allowance  from 
Commonwealth  Government,  287;  Other 
matters,  231,  302. 

Wingfield,  365. 

Worcester  and  Worcestershire:  Be 
haviour  of  Roundhead  soldiers  in  Catfie- 
dral,  235;  Bishop  objects  to  dancing,  321; 
Ot/ier  matters,  133,  288,  347. 

Wroot,  347. 

Yarmouth,  178. 

York:  Cathedral  Organ  and  Choir  before 
Civil  War,  229;  Organ  not  removed, 
237;  Organ  building  during  Common 
wealth,  242;  Cavalier  Psalm-singing  in 
Cathedral  during  siege,  272;  Other  mat- 
ters>  380. 


(b)  America 


Acomenticus,  Maine,  87. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  382. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  18. 

Bethlehem,  Penn.,  2. 

Boston,    Mass.:    Leading    divine 

allows  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
psalms  in  the  home,  54;  Another  (1648) 
recommends  music  as  of  'great  efficacy 
against  melancholy  discomposures9,  55; 
Outdoor  music  to  celebrate  a  new  year 
(1696")  and  a  new  century  (7701),  42; 
Leading  Puritans  enjoy  music  during  Eng 
lish  vi$it9  43—9;  Sale  and  repair  of  instru 
ments  end  of  i?th  and  beginning  of  i8th 


centuries,  36;  The  question  of  dancing  and 
dancing  schools,  58,  65-80;  Importation 
(i68s)  of  Song-books,  134;  Church  psalm- 
singing  mishaps,  262-3;  'Lining-ou?, 
264—5;  King's  Chapel  Organ  and  Organ 
ist,  36,  74-5,  250;  Brattle  Square  Church 
Organ,  250;  An  early  Concert  (1731],  50; 
First  Public  Library,  40;  'Mother  Goose* 
(1716),  40;  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  40, 
44;  Attitude  to  Plays  during  i8th  and 
early  i$th  centuries,  207;  Piano-playing 
at  end  of  igth  century,  29;  Other  matters, 
xx,  xxi,  52,  87,  105-6,  386.  (N.B.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  list  all  the  refer 
ences  to  Boston,  as  these  are  many, 
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particularly  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and 
XVI.  See  also  in  List  of  Persons 
under  Sewall,  &c*,  and  in  the  present 
List  of  Places  under  Charlestown,  Har 
vard,  &c,) 

Cambridge,  Mass.  See  Harvard  College. 

Carolina,  N.  and  S.,  10. 

Charleston,  S.C.,  50. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  88. 

Connecticut.  (The  principal  references 
are  listed  in  the  Index  of  Works  Cited 
under  Peters,  Samuel,  and  in  Section  II 
of  the  present  index  under  Blue  Laws. 
Other  references  will  be  found  at  xxi, 
79>  X93»  3O1-  Sec  also  names  of  parti 
cular  places  in  present  list.) 

Dallas,  Texas,  219. 
Georgia,  355. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  xxi,  14,  17. 

Harvard  College,  40,  41,  43,  49,  106, 

259,  264. 
Hebron,  Conn.,  17,  366. 

Maine,  xxi,  88.  (See  also  names  of 
particular  places.) 

Maryland,  10,  24,  307. 

Massachusetts,  xx-xxii,  247,  271,  301, 
368;  Early  cases  in  Court,  368.  (It  is 
hardly  possible  to  list  all  the  refer 
ences  to  Massachusetts,  as  there  are  so 
many,  particularly  in  Chapters  III, 
IV,  V,  and  the  Interlude  between 
VI  and  VII.  See  also  names  of  parti 
cular  places  and  particular  persons.) 

Merry  Mount,  Ch.  V. 

Mount  Wollaston  (Mass.),  formerly 
Merry  Mount,  Ch.  V. 

Nantasket,  Mass.,  88. 

Narraganset,  R.I.,  128. 

New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York), 
xxii. 

New  England,  xx-xxii.  (It  is  hardly 
possible  to  list  all  the  references  to 
New  England.  See  particularly 


Chapters  I-V,  XIV,  XVI,  and 
pages  366-79,  and  also  references 
under  the  names  of  particular  places 
and  persons.) 

New  Hampshire,  xxi. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  xxi,  xxii,  Ch.  II 
passim,  79,301,  368. 

New  London,  Conn.,  88. 

New  York,  xxii,  278,  358,  382. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  355. 

Pacific  Coast,  257. 

Pennsylvania,  2. 

Plymouth  Colony  and  Town:  Founding 
of  Colony,  xx;  The  Meeting  House  in 
1623-4,  22>  Expedition  against  Merry- 
mount,  89;  Alleged  objection  to  games, 
108-9;  Ainsworth's  Psalm-book,  257-8; 
Lining-out  of  Psalms,  265;  Other  refer 
ences,  113,  271,  301. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  now  includes  Merry 
Mount.  See  Ch.  V. 

Rhode  Island,  xx* 
Rowley,  Mass.,  33. 

Salem,  Mass:  Founding,  xx;  Use  of 
Ainsworth's  Psalm-book,  258;  Witchcraft 
Trials,  49;  Court  Case  (1653)  about  Jews* 
Harps  and  Bells,  24;  Various  Court  Cases 
concerning  music  and  dancing,  375—6; 
Other  references,  42,  271. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  107. 

Trimountain  (afterwards  Boston,  Mass.), 
59- 

Vermont,  xxi,  18. 

Virginia:  Seventy  of  early  Laws,  30-1, 
293-5 >  3°7>  374>  342;  Music  and 
general  culture,  293-301;  Other  matters, 
xx,  9. 

Washington,  D.C.,  ix,  362-3. 
Westover,  Va.,  299. 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  xxi,  14. 
Windsor,  Conn.,  xxi,  14,  22. 
Windsor  Farmes,  Conn.,  74. 


(c)  Other  than  Britain  and  America 


Amsterdam,  257. 
Aries  (Council),  197. 

Bohemia,  xv. 

Calcutta,  245. 
California,  257. 


Coethen,  227. 

Constantinople  (Oecumenical  Synod), 

71- 
Dort  (Synod),  xvii,  71,  377. 

France  (Protestantism  in),  xvi. 
Fribourg,  342. 
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Geneva:  (a)  The  birthplace  of Calvinism,xvi; 
(b)  General  allegations  against  Calvinism, 
332—44;  (c)  Amusements  and  Arts  not 
repressed,  334r-44;  (d)  Drama  allowed, 
334,  342;  (e)  No  interdiction  of  music, 
341;  (f)  Organ  allowed,  but  not  in  church, 
336-9;  (g)  Attitude  towards  dancing, 
341-2;  (h)  No  Sabbatarianism,  341-2, 
343- 

Haarlem,  241. 

Holland,  221,  259,  348.  See  also  Doit, 
Haarlem,  and  Utrecht. 

Iceland,  332-3. 
Jamaica,  245. 

Lausanne,  ix. 
Leyden,  123. 
Lubeck,  278. 
Lyons,  250. 

Magdeburg,  71. 


Mexico,  49. 
Noyon,  334. 

Picardy,  334. 

Poland  (Reforming  Synod),  71. 

Rive,  337. 
Rouen,  198. 
Russia,  ill. 

Satigny,  343. 
Spain,  xvi. 
Spires  (Diet),  xv. 
Strasbourg,  310. 
Sweden,  62  et  seq,,  89,  171-2. 
Switzerland,  xvi,  49, 232,  238.  (See  als< 
Geneva  and  Lausanne?) 

Trent,  217,  336. 
Utrecht,  216. 
Venice,  212. 
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